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PREFACE. 


The rapid flight qC time now proclaims to us that ai|Ot|^ year 
closing, and that it is by the good providence of our Creator that we 
are permitted to arrive at the period when our last number of the 
fifteenth volume of the Floricultuhal Cabinet is cmnpleted, and 
the annual Preface to it is to be presented to our readers. In many 
respects this is a pleasing duty, as we have to offer, as we now do, our 
very sincere thanks both to the subscribers for their kind patronage, 
and who, by calling for our successive labours, encourage us in prose- 
cuting them, and to our correspondents, whose very valuable assistance 
has so much contributed to the interest and value of the Magazine, and 
thereby enabled us to offer to the public another volume, being the 
first of the Third Series, which we think is not unworthy of the 
two previcitis ones, but, in the selection of the newest and most hand- 
some flowers figured, the manner of their execution, subjects introduced 
and treated upon, as well as the arrangement of the whole, places it in 
a more elevated position than they. 

The successive numbers that form the volume to which this Preface 
is to be affixed have undergone the examination of our readers, and 
either been approved or otherwise, according to the varied views and 
tastes of the individuals. For an Editor to praise what he has done is 
not consistent with modesty, and publicly to censure what he has done, 
even if he thinks his labours defective, is scarcely to be expected in the 
present state of human nature. All that we feel disposed to say res- 
pecting the contents of the present volume is, that in preparation it has 
been our earnest and ceaseless desire, as much as possible, and as fiir as 
real ability would admit, to meet the wish of every class df our readers. 
It is gratifying to us to have to state that not a single complaint has 
been made to us through the year, but numerous assurances to the im- 
provements effected have been sent from persons whose opinions are 
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antiripH to ^ liighest defermce. The Toliitoe k oonclnded m ^uae 
which precedid it have done, as we intend any ^itote ones to do, and 
nn)^ (Qteak fiw itsdf; we aball, therefore, leave it to e^hin and erta- 
bliBh its own merit * 

Nature is the general name adopted for all earthly things which are 
not the result of human labour and contrivande ; the works of Naturoi 
therefore, abound in almost endless variety, and the science of botany 
may be considered to be the knowledge of Nature in her vegetable de- 
partment in this vast and most interesting field there is ample range 
for the eld|>liiyment and improvement of every intellect. We shall 
attempt, in future, to direct the attention of our readers to this in- 
structive and truly delightful subject; and oar most zealous efforts 
shall be employed to advance the art of Floriculture, as well as the 
science of whatever is connected therewith. To accomplish this, we 
again most respectfully solicit the assistance of our friends, and we feel 
assured, having that, the results will be approved. We very respect- 
fully acknowledge our obligations to them, and, in confidence of having 
future aid, we shall begin anew to evince our gratitude. 

. To ourselves, Floriculture has a peculiar charm ; its practical results 
are not only delightful to the eye, but exhilirate the finer feelings, ex- 
pand the mind, and as every flower has a voice with which mankind 
may hold delightful and beneficial converse, we are anxiou«;||^t others, 
with us, should derive the felicity they are designed to aiibrd, tending, 
too, to raise the mind from the immensity and beauty of what this earth 
affords, to those brighter regions where the flowers never wither, droop, 
or die. 

Downiantf November 21, 1846. 






T he charming genus to which the plants belong 
that we have now the pleasure to figure is universally 
admired by all lovers of flowers. It is twenty- 
two years since the introduiliou of the first B{>edes, 
LeschenauUia formosum^ which on its first display 
of rich flowers was most deservedly applauded ; and 
although there have been during that period an innumerable quantity 
of new pluttfa of a similar class introduced into this country, it has each 
year increased as an object of admiration, and the plant, laden with its 
profusion of rich deep scarlet flowers, is yet one of the neatest orna- 
ments of the greenhouse. The X. Mata was introduced the following 
year, a similar shrub, the flowers of which are of an orange red 
colour. In 1839, some handsome species were sent from the Swan 
River colony, including X. the very lovely, large, bkjS flow- 
ered, of erect habit, and a flree bloomer; X. Umdnay the Larch- 
leaved, a neat dwarfish plant, the flowers of which are of a violet- 
purple colour ; X. glauca^ a similar variety, but the flowers are in 
colour a mixture of red and yellow. All the above species are hand- 
some, but those which form the subjects of our illustrations in the present 
numl^r very much excel them. Mr. James Drummond discovered 

LE3CHENAULTIA SPLENDENS— Tbs wlsskdid LuNassiuLTii, 

*In the Swan River colony, and transmitted some 0.. its seeds to 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., nurserymen of Exeter, who have 
succeeded in raisi)^ plants, which have bloomed beautifully the ^st 
season. In its native situation it forms a bushy shrub, growing about 
two feet high. It is supposed that this is the species which Mr. 
Drummond, in describing, states its flowers vary much in colour, 
** having blood-red, rosci white, pink, scarlet, lilac, and pur[de, of 
Vdl.xv. Nd.l.-A.& A 


2, ^ ^ ILLUSTEATfONS-^LESCBKNACLTIA. 

• Ibe tme on dJ^emut pUmts.” There if hmuAi 
in tlie jgrowtli df IN pkot, and "being ntliiritlt iibendty ftnuieh^ 
ifiili brancbee it immU be^nes a handeome bnib; and when its 
eopione proAuion of brilliant floweri are in fall di^ky at oncci apd 
continue for a long period, few plants of its size can vie with It in 
brilliancy ;-Hiuch it appeared to us. 

LESCHENAULTIA ARCUATA—Thb wioomo Leschekaultia, 
Was also raised by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co. from seed sent 
by Mr. Drummond from the Swan River colony, and bloomed pro- 
fusely in the greenhouse during last summer. It is a dwarfish, 
prostratf, half-shrubby, branching plant, the shoots bending down- 
wards. It is a free bloomer, and when a number of its large dowers 
are in display fpnns a deserving companion to Z. splendens. 

The skill of the cuUurist has of late effected much improvement in 
the growth of Leschenaultias. But a few years since plants a foot high, 
and the same in breadth, were considered wonderful specimens ; now, 
however, our doral exhibitions are graced with them thrice that size. 

In order to insure successful growth it is necessary to remark that 
all newly obtained soils from the pasture or heath must not be used, 
because, in such a state, they are too acrid, or, as it is termed, raw^ 
for the delicacy of the plant. The materials for compost ought to be 
well incorporated together for at least six months previous to using, 
by its being turned over and chopped two or three times during the 
period. In the following kind of compost the plant grows in a 
vigorous and healthy slate, and is that usually employed by the best 
exhibitors at the metropolitan shows. Equal portions of rough turfy 
sandy peat, and rich light turfy loam ; to which is added a quarter 
of leaf mould, and a quarter of silver sand, pieces of charooal, broken 
pot, stones, &c. These are by turning over, as before atated, well 
mixed together. In a compost of this kind, and by the following 
treatment, four species were grown to a state of perfection we have 
not seen surpassed. 

In March, 1843, four healthy plants, each of a different species, 
which were growing in 32-8iz^ pots, were obtained, and re- 
potted into 24*6, having an inch and a half, or two inches deep 
of broken pots for drainage, over which some pieces of chopped 
sod were laid, and then filled up with the compost above described, 
care being taken to keep the crown of the roots as high as the rim of 
the pot, so that the water might drain slightly away from the stem, 
which is very susceptible of injury where an excess of wet is allowed 
to remain, and this it is that has often opoasioned the sudden death of 
a plant. After potting, the plants were placed in a light and airy« 
^art of the |;reenhottse, judicious attention to watering being always 
given— a point ki their culture requiring care, to vary the supj^y 
according to the necessities of the plant ; in its growing condition it 
must not be allowed to droop for want, but when the season of rest 
comes only as much water a« will keep the soil not wet^ should 
be applied. Another very necessary requisite is to have the plants in 
a light situadon^ near lio the glaasi and where a liberal portion of air 
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is admitted.. ' Aboul tlie middle of July tbe pots haiugSltaiKith roots, 
the plants were again re-potted^ keeping ike bidls entire ; they were 
retained in the greeidiouae until the end of August, when they were 
removed to a sheltered situation for a month, in order to harden the 
shoots and prepare them for winter’s cooler temperature, This is the 
only period of the year they should be allowed to be out of the green- 
house, or suitable brick pit, as the convenience for their habitation 
may be. During winter they were kept in a coo/, not frosty^ light 
situation of the house. In March following they were again re- 
potted into 16-sized pots, and in August into S’s, in which 
they have subsequently bloomed, and were specimens of first-rate 
excellence. The last March a portion of the ball of each was taken 
away, and some fresh compost added, and during the past seuon 
received the admiration of idl who saw them, not only being plants of 
large size, but literally covered with bloom, and amply repaying for 
the attention paid to their management. 

In order to keep up a youthful succession, to replace the results of 
deformity and death by old age and casualties, eacn spring a plant or 
two should be pm in course of preparation. Those kinds, as L, 
biloba, which are not naturally so bushy as L, formosa^ &c., may be 
rendered more so by often stopping the side shoots, allowing the 
central one to proceed to the height it is desired to have the bush 
ultimately. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia masta — Mourning Wattlr. 

Fdbacea, Po/y^mia MnuBcia, 

This is a greenhouse evergreen shrub, having its short pinnatifid 
foliage of a very dark, dull green colour, but like most of its tribe it 
is a very ornamental plant, and bears a profusion of fragrant lovely 
yellow blossoms, hanging pendant in masses, producing a beautiful 
effect. Each raceme is near an inch long. We do not know where it 
is to be procured, but it certainly deserves to be grown. Scarcely any 
plants are more to be admired fbr tbe sitting-room than Acacias, their 
growth and foliage being neat and elegant. Figured in BotlEey;, p. 67. 

Ansellia Africana — African Anssllia. 

Orchidacete, Gynmdna Momndria, . 

Mr. Ansell, a gardener, who went from Elngland with the Niger 
expedition, discovered this plant in the Island of Fernando Po, grow- 
ing upon a palm tree. It naa bloomed beautifidly in the collection 
of Messrs* Loddiges, of Hackpey, where it grows a^iA^blT in pots 
^lled with decayed sphagnum moss. Tbe flowers are produced in 
large terminal panicles, each blossom being about two and a half 
inches acrossl green marked and blotched very beautifully with dirk 
brown velvet ; iabelluis, pink and yeUow. It k a iK^k plant, well 
deserving to be in every collection iff ^phytioal Drohids. Figured 
in pb ao, and Pewb 

a2 
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Campanula N^BiLig-^NoBLE Bbll^flowbr. 

Canqtamda^, Pentwidria Monegifftta^ 

A hardy herbaceous plant, sent from Chosan and , Shanghae in 
China by Mr. Fortune, the Horticultural Society’s collector. Its root 
leaves are deeply heart-shaped, of a bright pale green, and placed on 
footstalks from six to nine inches long, forming a large tuft. From 
among them, and to more than twice their height, rises the flowering 
stem, branching a little at the bottom, and upon its divisions pro- 
dtrcihg several fine nodding flowers, perhaps the largest yet seen 
among the genus Campanula. They are something like those of 
Canarioa, nearly three inches long, and one and a half in diameter. 
The corolla is light purple on the outside, but paler within, being 
almost fiesh colour, abundantly spotted on both sides with bright ro^ 
purple. It bears considerable afEmity to the Canterbury Bell ( C. 
medium)^ although it is perfectly distinct, and a very handsome ad- 
dition to the flower-garden. Like most of the tribe, it is said to re- 
quire a copious supply of water during its period of growth in the 
spring months. It is increased easily by dividing the roots, and 
probably by seeds also. Figured in Bot, Meg. 

Clematis tubuloba — Tubular-flowered Virgin’s Bower. 

SanunculaceiB, Polgandria Polggynia. 

An upright branching plant, growing two feet high. It is a native 
of Northern China, and is grown in the greenhouse in this country. 
The flowers are produced in axillary and terminal corymbs of a 
bluish-purple. It is a pretty species, each blossom being about an 
inch across. Figured in Bot. p. 4269. 

C^LOGTNE OCHRAGE.fi— OCHRE-SPOTTBO CiBLOGTNE. 

Orchidacea. Ggnandria Monandria, 

From the Indian Mishmee Hills, where it is common. It has 
bloomed in the collection of Thomas Brocklehurst, Esq., of the Fence, 
near Macclesfield. The flowers are produced in erect racemes of 
about six in each. They are a pure white, with bright orange 
blotches on the lip ; they are very fragrant too. Figured in Bot. 
Heg.^ p. 69* 

Escallonia Oroanensis — Organ Mountain Escallonia. 

JEscalUmiacea. Pentandria Monogynia. 

Messrs. Veitch received this plant from Mr. Lobb, their collector, 
who discovered it on the Organ Mountains. It is a shrub, growing 
about a yard high, the stems and branches being of a rich red-brown 
colour. The flowers are produced in terminal cymes, of a deep rose 
with a white eye« The tubular part of Ahe flower is about a quarter of 
an inch long, and across the top (limb) nearly half an inch. It is 
very distinct from the sorts previously in our collections. 

Franciscea AUGUSTA — ^Augubt Francibcea* 
Sefofhulariaeem. Didgnamia Angio^^ermia. 

A fine evergreen stove shrubi wUh narrow dliptical leaves, and par* 
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taking much in the character of growth of R acuminata. The flowers 
are of a rich biue-pnrple colour, more than an inch acrosi, and pro- 
duced in corymbs said to be even larger thati those of F, h^dran’- 
gaformis. It is in some of the London nurseries* 

HklIOPHILA THtPIDA— TaxVlD-LEAYED HeLIOPBILA. 

Brasaicacea, TeAradynama Siliquosa, 

A native of the Cape of Good Hope, from which it was introduced 
in 1819, and is known also by the name of H, pinnata. It is a half 
hardy herbaceous annual, and does well in the greenhouse, or if raised 
in pots, and turned out in the ojsen borders in May. It grows about 
a foot high, branching, and produces a profusion of spikes of lovely 
blue flowers, having a white centre. Each blossom is three quarters 
of an inch across. Figured in Bot Reg.^ p. 64. 

HoTA IMFERIALIS — IMPERIAL HoTA. 

Aaclepiadacea, Pentandria Digynia. 

This, it is said, is the most noble climbing plant ever introduced 
into this country. It bears large clusters of flowers, of a most beau- 
tiful white waxy texture, similar to the well-known lovely H. camosa, 
except that the tiara-like rays in the centre are more of a bright purple 
than crimson colour. Each separate flower, we are informed, mea- 
sures three inches across, and being grouped together in large umbels 
their appearance must be surpassingly magnificent. It was discovered 
in Borneo by Mr. Low, jun., who some time ago went out purposely 
to collect plants for the Clapton Nursery establishment. In remark- 
ing upon It, in a letter from Sarawak, dated 12th January, 1846, 
Mr. Low observes, On the next day, when in the territory of the 
Gumbang Dyaks, I found another curious plant, belonging to Ascle- 
piads; it is an epiphytal climber; there was but one individual, 
growing from the decayed part of a tree, also overhanging the river. 
The flowers are large and in umbels ; the leaves are leathery, and the 
stem abounds in a white, perhaps acrid juice. The contrast between 
the purple of the petals and the ivory white of the parts of fructifica- 
tion renders it highly beautiful.’* The leaves are lanceolate, six inches 
long, and the stems woolly. It is an invaluable plant, and we hope 
soon to see every stove ornamented with it. 

Htorolba spinosa — ^Spiny Htdrolba. 

Mydrohacea, PeiUandriti Digynia, 

A most beautiful and neat growing evergreen greenhouse shrub, 
introduced many years ago, hut from an entirely inexplicable cause, 
for it is of easy multiplication by cuttings and ^ows fredly, it is still 
a somewhat rare plant. It forms a compact bush, about a foot high 
and as much across. The flowers, prudd^cd with remarkable free- 
dom, are of a lovely bright blue colour, rather larger, bot of a 
similar shape to, Anagallts Mqnelii, It deserves to be grown in 
every greenhouse, and will also, especially on account of its colour, of 
whi^lbere is a deficiency, be found a valuable acquisition in the 
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Bunitner flower garden, wbere it will aueceedwell if planted in a mil* 
tnre of landy peat and tegetabie mould. Figured in Pttx. Mag. 
Boi,y Dec. 

Impatiens platypetala — Broad-petalled Balsa 

Salsamnacta, TetUandria MoMgynia, 

Messrs. Veitch imported this very pretty flowering species from 
Java.. It is a perennial plant, and requires to be treated similar to 
Gloxinias, Achimenes, &c. It was exhibited during the last summer 
at one of the Horticultural shows at Chiswick, and much admired. 
It blooms profusely, and so open are the beautiful rose coloured 
flowers, as somewhat to resemble Achimenes grandyiora. Each 
blossom is about an inch and a half across. It flowers the greater 
part of summer if kept from drying winds. It increases fredy by 
cuttings. Figured in Bot Beg.^ p. 68. 

Lyonia Jamaicensxs — ^Jamaica Lyonia. 

Ericacea:, Decandria Monogynia. 

A pretty wild plant, known in some gardens under the names of 
Andromeda fasciculata and A, Jamaicensis. It inhabits the high 
mountains in Jamaica, and forms a moderate sized shrub, branching 
freely and blooming profusely. The flowers are produced at the axils 
of the leaves, in close racemes of an inch long, and in colour are waxy 
white, slightly tinged with green and blush. Figured in Bot, Mag*^ 
p. 4273. 

Odontoglossum bastilabium — ^Halbert-lipped Odontoglossum. 

Orchidacea, Gynandria Monandria, 

A lovely Orchideous plant wholly new to our collections. It is from 
South America, where Mr. Purdie gathered it in the woods. The 
flowers are produced on racemes numerously, each blossom being 
about three inches across ; sepals and petals rather narrow, green 
beautifully marked with transverse purple lines and dots. The stem 
(column) of the labellum is purple, and the lip which spreads out 
broad is a pure white. They are highly fragrant. Figured in Bot, 
Mag, p. 4272. 

Salvia Camertonii — Camerton’s Sage. 

Labiata, JXaidria Monogynia, 

This is a very distinct and handsome kind, with bright crimson 
flowers nearly as large as those of S,fulgme, The leaves are about 
an inch and a half long, of a light green colour, and possess an agree- 
able scent. The plant is of compact habit, and forms a bush from 
one and a half to two feet high. It has bloomed with usj and is well 
worthy of recommendatioD, especially for budding in the summer 
^ower garden. 

Scutellaria Vbntrnati—V«ntbnat*s Skull-cap. 

Zdbiata, IHdynamia Oymno^gemia, 

Mr. Purdie sent this new specks to the Royal Gardens at Ktsr, 
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from Sai^Mirtbt. It tt a perennial herba^ous plant, and has 
blooBiod beautiMy in the greenhouae* The atema are erect, limple 
or branched, two ifeet high. The dowera are produced in long ter- 
minal iBcemea. Eaehbloaaom ia an inch long, tube formed with a 
large cap^d end. They are of a rich deep scarlet, very bright and 
abowy. No doubt it will make a beautiful plant for the dower 
garden during summer, forming highly ornamental maaaea in beds. 
Figured in Sot, Mag.^ p. 4271. 

SwAiNsoNiA Gaetana — Caftain Guet’b SwAmaouxA. 

Fabacem, JHadelphia Jhcandria, 

From New Holland, and is a very showy half herbaceous plant, 
sent to the Horticultural Society, in whose garden at Chiswick it has 
bloomed. The dowers are produced in long racemes very profusely, 
they are of a rosy-purple colour, with a white eye. It blooms during 
the summer and autumn in the greenhouse. Fig. in Bot, Eeg,^ p. 66. 


ACHIMENES AND OTHER GESNERACEOUS PLANTS. 

GENERAL TREATMENT. 

BY WILLIAU CUim, STAMFORD- BILL. 

During the past summer I was visited by a Yorkshire reader of your 
Magazine, who was so much pleased with the appearance of some of 
my Achimenes and other Gesneraceous plants as to suggest it might 
be useful if 1 would transmit to you, for insertion in the CMnet^ an 
account of the mode of culture adopted, aud although much excellent 
information has already been communicated in your own and other 
publications on this subject, especially, I may mention, some very 
vnduable remarks by a neighbour of mine in the early part of the 
present year (vol. xiv., p. 118), yet as my mode of treatment of these 
plants is somewhat dif^ent, and as 1 datter myself I am tolerably 
successful in their management, 1 readily assent to the suggestion, 
and beg you to permit me to contribute my mite of information to the 
general fund. 

There is no tribe of plants with which I am acquainted so well 
calculated for permanent decoration in the greenhouse throughout the 
summer months, as the different species and varieties of Sinningia, 
Gloxinia, Achimenes, and the summer^dowering kinds of Gesneria. 
I say, permanent decoration, because if previously to their introduc- 
tion into the greenhouse (say about the last week in May or early in 
June) they have received proper treatment, each individual plant will 
invariahly continue to dower from the time of such introduction until 
the end of September or beginning of October. To Gloxinias parti- 
cularly this remark applies ; and no plants can make a more charm- 
ing display than they do when well furnished with their rich pubes- 
cent folia^) and a gm proportion of beautidil dowers; these inter- 
mixed with the shining-leaved Shmingia, ornamented with its 
curiottsly spotted or sel#^oured dewersi and the very distinct and 
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idiiming colovrs the Tarious Aohimence. An4 Ait cukare of tlie 
^lenU 18 withal so eimplei that no one need be deterred ^terefrom by 
fear of not eueeeediog who postesses the ordinary convenience of a 
atove, or, for lack of a stove, a common frame heated by fermenting 
manure or other material 

When I remove my Gloxinias from the greenhouse to make room 
for its proper inmates, usually the first week ip October, I cut off the 
tops close to the bulb, considering it preferable to do so than allow 
them to die down, because they are apt to rot and carry decay into the 
heart of the bulb ; after this I place the pot on a shelf in the stove, 
where they receive no water throughout the entire winter until they 
are repotted in February, March, or April, according as the circum- 
stances of their growth may indicate it to be necessary to perform 
that operation ; for notwithstanding they are kept perfectly free from 
moisture, and the heat in which they are placed does not average 
more than 58 or 60 degrees, they will soon after they are cut down 
begin again to grow, and continue slowly so to do throughout^ the 
winter, and by the time potting season arrives some of them frequently 
have formed fine heads three or four inches in height, and five or six 
inches in diameter, ready to start with the utmost vigour when they 
shall be stimulated by the application of fresh soil, water, and an in* 
crease of heat. By the beginning of February I pot a few of the 
strongest, that seem by their forward growth absolutely to require it ; 
but the general potting I defer until the end of the month or begin- 
ning of March. The soil I employ consists of equal parts of rough 
turfy bog earth and well rotted leaf mould, fully incorporated with 
about one-twelfth of white sand ; this year I also added a good pro* 
portion of potsherds broken small, and my plants have, in conse- 
quence, been unusually fine, the particles of pot not only rendering 
the soil open and accessible to the roots of the plants, but forming so 
many reservoirs of moisture and nutriment. In potting I rub most 
of the old soil off the roots, and place them at once in the pots in 
which I intend them to flower, taking care to ensure thorough drain- 
age. 1 am not partial to shifting unless 1 find any pushing with 
unusual vigour, and promising to make extra fine specimens, in which 
case 1 remove them into pots two sizes larger. When the whole are 
potted they receive a copious watering, and in two or three days, if a 
moist genial heat is kept up, their fine roots may be perceived spread- 
ing on the surface of the mould, a certain indication they are thriving, 
subsequent attention to watering when necessary, frequent syringing, 
and maintaining a genial heat, is efficient to cause the plants to pro- 
gress with great vigour, and by the end of May or beginning of June 
the plants will begin to expand their blossoms^ when they are at 
once removed to the greenhouse there to display and continue ^ir 
beauties throughout the summer. 

The mode of treatment 1 pursue with Gesnerias and Sinntngias is 
similar to the above, but with Achimenes some difference in s&fting 
is necessary to be observed. I will therefore remark that I cut them 
down as soon as the tops decay, and place them on a shelf in the 
stove, where they remain p^fectly free from moisture in the same 
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pots vntil retn^ing growth in the tpirog has been resumed, snd the 
young shooto have attained an inch in height. I then divide them, 
inserting four plants into a M«s»ed pot, placing them close to the 
edge, and using precisely the same compost as for Gloxinias ; when 
pott^ I set them in the warmest part of the stove as near the glass 
as possible, where, with attention to watering, frequent syringing, &c., 
they grow very fast, and in three weeks or a month the pots become 
filled with their roots ; they are consequently at once removed into 
the pots in which they are to bloom, some into 32*8, others into 24*8 
and 12*8, as occasion may require. In shifting at this time I sepa- 
rate the plants, retaining equal portions of the ball to each, and place 
them about an inch from the sides of the larger pot ; this not only 
enables the roots to shoot with greater vigour into the fresh toil, but 
affords ample room for the growth of the lateral shoots, and their 
arrangement by tying, &c. When the dower-buds become prominent, 
the plants are removed into the greenhouse to bloom, where, having 
moie air, they develope their dowers with greater perfection than in 
the stove, and continue for a longer time to enliven the house by 
their beauty. 


VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 

THE STEMS AND LEAVES OF PLANTS. 

BY TODD, DEMTON OABDEMS, LXKCOLMtBIBB. 

The roots of plants, with their functions, having been described in a 
previous article (pages 275-277) vol. xiv.), the stems aud leaves 
come next under consideration. The stem, in its most usual form, is 
that of a cylindrical column, differing from the root injts tendency to 
seek light and air, and in its being the immediate seat of those beau- 
tiful appendages, the leaves and dowers. The leaves are dat expan- 
sions of the cortical integument or bark, from which, however, in 
European plants, they are mostly articulated, and after the lapse of a 
few months fall away, others in due time being produced from those 
buds which are always developed in their axils. In bulbs, grasses, 
and all dowerless plants, the leaves have no distinct point of separa- 
tion, being only disengaged from the parent structure by putreduition. 
The stem serves as a sort of conduit, through which the moisture ab- 
sorbed by the roots is transmitted to the leaves ; it also serves to 
elevate the latter into the most favourable position for receiving the 
full induence of light, heat, and air, (a circumstance in plant culture 
of much importance,) the presence of which is indispensable to the 
perfect consummation of their function, viz., the conversion of the 
crude and watery duid imparted* to them into an inspilsatfd and 
nourishing sap. 

In making a tranaverse section of a branch or stem of any of our 
ordinary trees or shrubs, such as the common Hazel (Corylus Avel- 
lana) for example, we perceive it to consist of three distinct parts, 
uauidly known as pith, wood, and bark.. The pith arises from the 
t^ar, or that point which separates the root from the stem* sod 
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ocetipiM fiii centre of tbe latter from one extreme to the otll«r« ^ It ta 
a epCngy Bobetance called cellular tissue, because it consists of little 
bags or ceHs. It constitutes the chief of all young shoots, and in them 
has always a greenish tinge, from these little cells being filled with a 
fluid of that colour ; but as the shoots advance in age this fluid gra- 
dually disappears, and ultimately the pith becomes white. It is one 
of the simplest forms of vegetable tissue, and the most rapid in its 
development ; it is, therefore, well adapted to the end for which it 
appears to be diiefly designed, viz., to act as a reservoir of nourish- 
ment upon which the tender leaves and vessels of immature shoots 
may feed, till they can obtain a more perfect means of supply. 

Beneath the bark, and only separated from the pith by the medul- 
lary sheath, (an exceedingly delicate membrane, consisting of spiral 
vessels containing air, and forming a very thin layer round the pith,) 
we find the layers of wood, each of which is the growth of one year, 
consequently their number indicates the age of the tree. This only 
holds good, however, in trees of temperate and extreme northern and 
southern latitudes, where the powers of vegetation are for a time sus- 
pended; because in the more congenial climate of the tropics the 
trees experience no such check upon their vital energies^ and, conse- 
quently, their annual growth is less distinctly marked, the wood of 
one year seeming to pass imperceptibly into that of another. In 
glancing at the cross section of the stem of the Hazel above cited, it 
will be seen that its annual zones are radiated by fine lines passing 
from the centre to the circumference. These lines are called medul- 
lary rays. They consist of thin vertical plates, of the same kind of 
tissue as the pith, of which, in fact, they are a lateral extension, 
establishing a«connexion between the interior of the stem and the 
bark. The inner and outer sides of each annual layer of wood differ 
somewhat in their character. That side lying nearest the pith is com- 
posed chiefly of sap-vessels or ducts, organized in the early part of 
the summer, flrom a viscid fluid called cambium, which is secreted, in 
the spring, between the bark and the wood. Through these vessels 
the sap, taken up by the roots, ascends to the leaves. That side of the 
woody layer lying nearest the bark is of a more compact texture, being 
composed of woody fibre, elaborated and sent down by the leaves 
muen later in the summer. It is a very firm tissue, and gives to the 
stem gteat mechanical strength. 

The bark is the external covering of the stem, and has justly beeii 
tetmed the universal leaf of a vegetable, because in it the proper juice 
of a plant receives its final elaboration. It is provided wHh a system 
of branching vessels analogous to those which are seen on the under 
sutface of a leaf. Through these' vessels the elaborated Sap is con- 
veyed, and thence, by means of the medullary rays, to every part of 
the system. The distribution of the proper juices of a plant furnish a 
fine display of Divine intelligence. Some of it is expended in the 

K dtictkm of new layers wood, some in the production of new 
aches; the leaves require a definite quantity, so also do the 
flowem sad fruits; a portion is also sent downward to the tool, ami 
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ftppropriatod to its elon|rotion and to Iht dc^lopmot of additional 
fibteoj and better to en&le the atem to aopport the ever-increaeing 
weight idK>ye, a quantity is deposited in the cells and vessels about its 
centrt; and, lastly, it is secreted in great profusion by the new wood 
end bark to forte cambium, and to nourish, in the spring, the newly- 
opening buds, until the roots are called into activity* 

The leaves, as has been before observed, are flat eipansions of the 
bark. The^ are usually supported upon foot-stalks, and consist of a 
principal vein or mid-rib, whose ramifications form a sort of net-work, 
the interspaces of which are filled with cellular tissue* And then, 
better to protect their juices from excessive evaporation, the whole is 
covered with a thin skin or cuticle, studded with innumerable minute 
orifices (stomata), which open and close in conformity to the vicissi- 
tudes of the climate, and serve to regulate the amount of exhalation, 
&c. They are to a plant what the stomach is to an animal ; for as 
the food taken into the stomach of the latter undergoes a series of 
chemical actions, its nutritive chyle being separated and taken up by 
the lacteal vessels, and thence, by means of the thoracic duct, to the 
blood-vessels, wherein it circulates and ministers to the growth and 
sustenance of the whole body ; so the food conveyed into the leaves 
of a plant is also subjected to chemical action. By the agency of 
light its water is decomposed, and the superfluous portion (in some 
plants about four-fifths of the whole quantity introduced) passed off 
by exhalation ; and the remainder, after receiving the necessary con- 
stituents from the atmosphere, is returned in the shape of proper juice, 
through the veins of the leaves to those of the bark, and thence by the 
medullary rays to every part of the structure. 


BRITISH PLANTS: 

WITH OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR CULTURE. 

BY W. J01IN8T0NK, ESq., BAM.YKILBKQ 1IOX7BB. 

Perhaps in these few remarks there may be nothing very new ; and 
we are convinced that the fiowers selected are not the only ones de- 
serving of attention, if, indeed, many others are not much more so ; 
but they are simply selected because with them we have some small 
acquaintance, and with a hope that, by making a commencement, 
deficient of merit though it be, to induce others, more capable and 
better qualified, to come forward with their pens in behalf of the very 
lovely floral beauties of this our own dear sea-girt isle. 

1 am convinced that many rich gems might be added to the garden 
parterres from our meads, marshes, and mountains, which in .heed- 
lessly pulled and cast away by some rustic wanderer, or bloom un- 
noticed in the habitations of those birds of the waste, the bittern and 
ptarmigan* 

If many a native flower that now springs up, blooms, and withers 
away, unheeded and unoared for, were transferred to the soil of the 
garden^ vdieie art, with her fosteriitg hknd, would be ready to assist 
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Hfttuie, *we should have plants which might fkirly challenge com* 
parison with the showy brauties of warmer climes. Any one knows 
what has been done with the Primrose, the Daisy, the Pansyi^and the 
Viidet; and if some patriotic lover of nature would transfer some of 
the botanical ornaments of our hills and dales to his garden beds, 
and devote to them a moderate share of time and attention, I am con- 
6dent that very much might be done, and that the devotion of such 
time would be repaid in the ))roduction of such lovely novelties as the 
imagination has not yet pictured, and would confer a very great 
benefit on the horticultural world in general. The object would not 
be at all difficult of attainment, and 1 hope many fair ladies, with 
their tender hands, may he induced thus to effect the removal of some 
of our own sweet flowers from their wild homes beside the mountain 
stream and woodland glade. 

Cypnpedium calceolus , — This lovely plant is certainly the queen 
of British Orchids, and it is to be lamented it is so rare. It is gene- 
rally said to be an inhabitant of woods in the north of England,” 
but vre question if plants of it could be procured at all in the wild 
state, or in their native habitat. So very rare is it, that we are in- 
formed by a gentleman who has a large clump in his possession, that 
C. parviflorum has been frequently shown for it at the Edinburgh 
exhibitions. Now, independently of the superior size of C. calceolus, 
which is nearly double that of C. parviflorum, the calyx of the former 
is yellowish-green, while that of the latter is greenish-brown— in 
mature specimens brown with green tips. Cypripedium calceolus 
flowers about the middle of May. The clump already mentioned is' 
growing in sandy peat, and has not been moved for twenty years. 

Melittis melisophyllum , — In general appearance this plant is not 
unlike the Sages. Though it has nothing very remarkable about it, 
yet it is w’ell worthy of a place in the flower-garden. During June 
and July its pretty pink and white blossoms form no mean object of 
attraction, though, on its leaves being handled, the same unpleasant 
perfume common to the dea or dead-nettle (Lamium purpurcum), 
may be perceived. It should he grown in good loam, and propagated 
by dividing the roots, by cuttings struck in heat, and, perhaps, by 
seeds, hut this I have not yet ascertained. 

Pinyuicula grandijlora . — Few of our flowering plants, or, indeed, 
those of most other countries, surpass in simple loveliness the present 
subject of our remarks. Hooker says, “ This plant, apparently as rare 
on the Continent as in Britain, and perfectly distinct from P. vulgaris, 
may be easily cultivated for a number of years. The old leaves die 
away in winter, and buds, or bybernacula, are formed, which expand 
into perfect individuals in spring. Few plants exhibit a more beau- 
tiful appearance early iii the year than a cluster of Pinguicula graridi- 
flora, blossoming under the shelter of a common frame.” It may be 
raised from seed. 1 have found P. vulgaris growing in rotten blocks 
of wood, kept always moist by a mountain rivulet. P. lusitanica, 
with its pretty pale lilac blossoms, is found on the Muurne Moun- 
tains. ; If a cross could be eflSeeted between this and grandiflora, as 
it is , highly probable it might, so to have the ske >of gmadiflera 
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vkh the colour of luutanica) it would be a lovely addition to this 
tribe. 

Tulipa *»Thui, our native type of an extensive genus, 

is, as its name implies, a native, of the woodlands. 1 believe that, in 
common with Tulipa Ciusiana, it changes its position by forming 
bulbs at the extremity of long fibrous roots, descending from the old 
root. It flowers a month earlier than the garden sort, and is con- 
siderably smaller, of a pale yellow or canary colour, having the ex- 
terior of the three outside petals, or calyx, greenish. It is a delicate 
looking plant, and is particularly interesting as belonging to the 
British flora. 

I have transferred Orchis latifolia from a ditch to a bed in my 
garden, which is considerably lower than the surrounding ones, and 
it has succeeded admirably. All the Orchids are worth trying. 
Saxifraga oppontifolia^ with its lovely little pinkish-lilac flowers, 
produced in March, is also a very desirable plant for a rockery or 
lluwer-bed. Many others might be enumerated ; however, I will not 
at present trespass further on ih^ pages of the Cabinet, but hope 
some one will favour me, and its numerous other readers, with articles 
on this subject, and that my humble efforts may be the means of in- 
ducing some competent person to take it in hand, when I trust in a 
brief space of time to see our too long neglected native plants occu- 
pying their proper position in every garden throughout the land. 


ATMOSPHERICAL CHANGES INDICATED BY PLANTS. 

BY AKARL. 

^ Closed if the pink-ey’d Pimpemel, 

’Twill surely rain ; i see with sorrow. 

Our jaunt must be put offto>morrow.*’— Jenner. 

Ak attentive observer of^nature gathers many a useful lesson and 
many a practical observation from objects, that, to 'the vain or ordinary 
observer, are allowed to occur unheeded ; and whilst our scientific 
men are exploring the solar system, to unravel the mystery of the 
^ many aerial phenomena, and predict the changes that are daily and 
hourly occurring, it is pleasing to remind the more modest lover of 
nature, that beneath his feet, and surrounding him on every side, are 
objects replete with information and interest, aflbrding many singu- 
larly beautiful and curious facts connected with the changes of the 
weather. The vegetable kingdom was the calendar in which the great 
Linnieus examined as a directory of the seasons, and which he exhorted 
his countrymen to observe, with all care and diligence, as the s^irest 
guide by which to direct their operations in the field and garden. 

Why,*' says Pliny, (Nat, b. xxiii., cb. 25,) ^ does the hus- 
bandman look up to the stars, of which he is ignorant, whilst every 
hedge and tree point out the season by the fall of their leaves?'* A 
circumstance inaieattiig the temperature of the air in' every climate, 
showing whether the season be eariy or late, and constituting an uni- 
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versal rule fpr the whole world. The mipor chaogpe in the atmo- 
sphere, with which our variable climate makes us so familiar, are so 
accurately foretold by many plants, that the attention devoted to its 
consideration will be amply repaid by the discovery of such interest- 
ing properties. 

** Flowers shrinking from the chilly night 
Droop and shut up, but with fair morning’s, touch 
Rise on their stems all open and upright.” — MontcLgue, 

The sensitive indications developed by the common Pimpernel 
(Anagallis arvensis) are so well known, that it has been entitled 

The Poor Man’s Weather-glass.” It is 

Of humble growth, though brighter dyes, 

But not by rural swains less prised. 

The trailing stems allure 
Of Pimpernel; whose brilliant flower 
Closes against the approaching shower, 

Warning the swain to sheltering bower, 

From humid air secure.” — Moral of JPlowm* 

Its bright tiny flowers close gpme hours before the occurrence of 
rain, and “ go to sleep,” or close up soon after noon, expanding 
again at seven in the morning. 

The Germander Speedwell (Veronica Chameedrys), so universal a 
favourite in every hedge-row, closes its lovely blue flowers on the ap- 
proach of rain, and as surely opens them again when the storm is 
overpast. 

** Not for thy azure tint, though bright, 

Nor form so elegantly light, 

1 single thee, thou lovely flower, 

From others of the sylvan bower, — 

Thy name alone is like a spell, 

And whispers love, in ‘ Speed-thee-Well.’ ” 

It is observed that if the Sibenan Sowthistle shuts at night, there 
will generally ensue fine weather on the next day ; and if it opens, 
cloudy and rainy. If the single African Marygold remain shut after 
seven a.m., rain may be expected. If the Trefoil contract its leaves 
during the day, heavy rain generally ensues ; and Lord Bacon has 
observed, that its stalk is' more erect against rain. 

The common Chickweed (Stellaria media), in fine weather, sup- 
ports its flowers upright, and open from nine in the morning until * 
noon; but if it rains they remain closed, after rain they become 
pendant. This plant, it is said, affords ” a remarkable instance of 
the sleep of plants, for every night the leaves approach in nairs, in- 
cluding within their upper surfaces the tender rudiments of the new 
shoots; and the uppermost pair but one at the end of the stalk is 
furnished with longer leaf-stalks than the others, so that they can 
close upon the terminating pair and protect the end of the branch.” 

The Purple Sandwort (Arenaria rubra) is another example of a 
true prophet prior to a coming i^ower. The' flowers, a beautiful 
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^‘Amojig tbe looie ao4 arid sands 
The humble ArenarU creeps; 

Slowlf ilie purple star expands, 

But soon withio He ealja Bleep§,*^-— Allies Strickland, 

The great white ox-eye (Chryianthemum leucaQthemum), fore- 
telling thje coming storm, closes its flowers. 

** There gay Chrysanthemums repose, 

And when stern tempests lower, 

Their silken fringes softly close, 

Against the shower.'* — Agnei Strickland, 

The Qoat’s-beard (Tragopogon pratensis) will not; in cloudy 
weather, unclose its petals. 

Broad o’er the imbricated cup 
The Goot’s-beard spreads its golden rays ; 

But shuts its cautious petals up, 

Retreating from the noontide blaze.*’— C. Smith, * 

This plant has obtained the name of “John go to bed at noon ;** 
and tbe farmers* boys, in some parts of the country, it is said, know- 
ing this, regulate their dinner time by the closing of the Tragopogon. 

The Gentianella ( Gentiana ctcaulis) is sensibly affected by ap- 
proaching moisture in the atmosphere : — 

<< Oh, would my heart were like to thipe, 

Thou dark and lovely flower. 

Open whene’er the sun doth shine, 

But closed against the shower ; 

Gladly receiving all that's bright, 

Refusing all that’s ill, 

Conscious of tempest and of blight. 

But pure and shielded still. 

The tempest broods — how keen thy sense — 

Each leaf is folded fast, 

And thou hast made thy self-defence 
Against the sweeping blast. 

Harmless the winds have passed thee by, 

The rain drops And no rest ; 

Lightly they fall, as tear or sigh, 

Upon thy guarded breast**’— Anon. 

The Water Lily {Nymphea albd)^ “ the Naiad of the river,** and 
Beveral others of that tribe of plants, in serene calm weather, expand 
their leaves in tbe day time and contract them daring night 

<< Conie, leak the Lily’s stUl, calm hauuti, and see 
Thnvatne spnrtiiqi^xottiid ikuk pearly eups^ 

If ye e’er gased on ought mors bemthftil, 

Oh tell me what it was, for ne’er have I.”— iMIss Jloamiey, 

th 

The common and despised Dandelion (Leontodon taraxacum) is 
one of the most correct “ dial flowers,*’ opening at seven in the morn- 
ing and closing at five in the afternoon : — 

** Leontodons unfold 

On the swart turf their ray-encircled gold ; 

With Sol’s expandinp; beam the flowers unclose, 

And rising Hesper lights them to repose.”—- Dortoffl. 
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Most of the Hawkweed (Hieracium) tribe also open their floweri 
to the morning light, going to sleep again in the afternoon. 

See Hieracitim’i ▼arioui tribes 
Of plumy seed and radiant flowers. 

The course uf time their bloom describe, 

And wake or sleep appointed hours.*’ — C. Smith, 

I might enumerate many other kinds of flowers, equally accurate 
with the above in their various times of expanding ; but think I have 
said sufficient to excite the attention of an observator to so interesting 
a matter. I ought not, however, to forget to mention the lovely 
harbingers of spring, which will soon gladden us by their appearance 
—Snowdrops, Crocuses, and 

<< Pale Primroses, 

That die unmarried ere they can behold 
Bright Phoebus in his strength.** — Shdkespear, 

The harbinger of summer, too, is it not the Hawthorn ? of which, 
I may add, 1 have heard it observed, a sure sign of a hard winter 'is 
when this plant is unusually fruitful. How rich a gem would our 
bedge«row8 lose were this shrub absent from them. | 

** Gives not the Hawthorn-bush a sweeter shade r 

To shepherds looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroider’d canopy 

To kings that fear their subjects’ treachery P 

Oh,’ yes, it doth ; a thousandfold it doth.** — Shahespear, 


THE PROVENCE, OR CABBAGE ROSE : 

ITS CULTURE IN FORCING. 

BT A LONDON (WBST BND) VLOBIST. 

For the last fourteen years my practice in forcing this Rose, which 
is unequalled for the purpose, has been very extensive ; and from 
February the 1 st to the middle of April 1 cut thousands of its magnifi- 
cent highly-fragrant flowers. For years previous to particularly 
turning my attention to forcing Roses, I had noticed its partial 
adoption by many nurserymen ; but not one seemed to give it that 
attention it merited. I resolved, therefore, to enter into it at once 
with energy, and extensively too. 

In my visits to other establishpients I discovered that it was essen- 
tial to success that the plants should have a due preparation for the 
process of forcing them. In November, 1831, 1 procured two hun- 
dred plants, in pots, of the Provence or Cabbage Rose. These I 
obtained of a person who had duly attended to their preparation, but 
who was obliged to give up his entire establishment for building pur- 
poses, and who was retiring from business. On obtaining the plants, 
being November 28th, 1 found that many of the plants showed buds 
about bursting, f, therefore, placed them in coal-ashes, nearly up to 
the rim in a cold pit frame, where I could protect them from frost. 
About half of the plants had been pruned in short, each shoot to 
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three «budt; one-half of such pknts I took into the forcing-house 
about the middle of December, and the other in the first week of 
January. The lot I procured unpruned I cut them into three buds 
at that time, and took them in for forcing at the end of January and 
the middle of February. I had them plunged in a pit of tanners’ 
bark and dry leaves up to the rims ; the house is heated around, being 
doubie-roofira, by hot-water pipes, having pot tanks placed along the 
Upper side of the pipes, which are filled with water, to evaporate and 
induce a moist atmosphere at pleasure. 1 used manure water once 
a-week at the roots, in a milk-warm state, and soft water of a similar 
degree of temperature on all other occasions. 1 gave them a syringing 
of water over the tops once a-day, in the morning, and as the season 
advanced in the evening also. When any appearance of green-fly 
was seen, immediate application of tobacco-water was applied, and 
destruction followed. By due attention, having the plants forced in 
as gradual a manner as circumstances would admit, 1 cut from nearly 
every plant from one and a-half to two dozen roses. The first were 
gathered early in February, and I had an ample supply till the end of 
April. 

As the plants ceased blooming I had them removed into a warm 
greenhouse, so that they gradually hardened ; and about the middle 
of May I turned them into the open air, up to the rim in a bed of 
rich soil, in a good situation, where they were water, ed, &c., as neces- 
sity directed, avoiding starting the plants into a second growth, as if 
allowed would most materially injure such plants for forcing. When 
I apprehend a premature disposition to blooming, I remove the plants, 
and plunge tHem behind a wall or thick beech hedge (this tendency 
sometimes appears in September), which check answers the purpose 
designed. When the plants bad hardened their shoots, having com- 
pleted their growth, I repotted them into pots a size larger, using a 
rich leaf soil and loam, of equal parts, and placed them in the border 
as before. I pruned them, and forced them the second season very 
successfully. 1 should have given them a year’s rest, by pinching olF 
all flowers, and improving the wood for forcing the year after ; but 
I had not a stock of younger plants duly prepared to supplv me with 
Roses, and thus necessity induced me ; otherwise 1 should have done 
as I since have— allowed one year's rest and the alternate year forced 
them. 

To cultivate Roses for forcing successfully, it is necessary to pre- 
pare them from the earliest stage ; it will not do to take up a plant 
out of the ground, compress the roots into a pot, and then to bring it 
forward by immediate steps into a course of growth adapted to tlie 
object in view. The plant must be grown from its infanejr in a pot. 
Sensible that such a course was the only real one, at the time I pur- 
chased the two hundred plants, which I forced as above stated, 1 
procured three hundred layers, which had been laid in the previous 
spring ; these I pruned to three eyes, and potted them in a rich 
compost in 32-Bized pots, plunged them over w rims in a good warm 
border, watered them, and in a few days laid over the surface six 
inches thick of dry leaves, upon which I sprinkled a little spent bark 

VoL XV. No. 1.— JV: 5 , B 
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to tifitain ibem in the position. These materials keep the /rest from 
the toote better than any other material I have tried. 

If there be a cold frame or pit in which the plants could be 
plunged, BO much the better for them to be so placed. I had not that 
convenience then. The plants were allowed to grow where plunged 
in the border, duly watered, &c., till the following October. The 
plants were then pruned to three buds on each side shoot, put into 
the cold pit till February ; I had them then removed into the forcing- 
house, giving them every desired attention, and the first week in 
April I repotted them into Id-sized pots, and retained them there till 
the first week in May, when they had finished their growth. 1 then 
placed them in a flued pit, which I kept about as warm as a green- 
house, gave them sufficiency of air, &c. ; the shoots became firm, and 
hardened gradually ; and about the 21 st of May, I had the plants taken 
out, and the pots were plunged up to the rims in a good aspected 
border. As I before observed, I am always watchful about August 
and September that a second growth docs not take place, but remove 
them to a cooler situation to check it when such is likely to occur. 

About the middle of October I remove those plants I wish to force 
into the cold pit frame, and prune them to three buds on each shoot ; 
and early in December take them into the house for forcing as my 
bearing crop. A usual succession are taken in, as I before remarked, 
so as to supply me through the season. So universally are Roses in 
esteem at the spring season, that although 1 grow so many 1 have 
always a demand for my stock. Each successive year I raise a supply 
of layers, pot and repot, so that I now have annually a supply of 
young vigorous plants, which produce me a splendid bloom, amply 
repaying for the attention given to so lovely a flower. Whoever 
pursues the same course of management will be certain of success. 


HINTS ON THE MANAGEMENT OF CAPE HEATHS. 

ST A LONDON EXHIBITOR. 

It used to be a generally received opinion that Cape Heaths were 
very difficult to manage. From the simplicity of the modes of cul- 
ture recommended in communications inserted in former Numbers of 
the Cabinet, I was encouraged to attempt their cultivation, and have 
now succeeded most admirably. The following particulars contain 
my general routine of management. 

I possessed frames of the usual kind, and observing that the young 
plants of two or three years old in the superb collection of Mrs. 
Lawrence, at Ealing Park, were kept in spring and summer in 
frames, the plants standing upon bricks or tiles, and the fraihes 
raised up four or five inches, being supported on a brick on edge at 
each corner, in order to admit a current of tir to pass through the 
plabts, 1 had two of my frames so fixed, and early in April, 1844, 
1 putchased a selection of kinds I had marked down at exhffiitions, 
and observed in the nursery collections around Loudon ; the plants 
Were of a youthful age. I re-potted them as follows : — Prom a nur- 
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leryman (a celebrated grower), I procured a load of peat, which had 
been obtained from three sundry places in the neighbourhood of 
London, and which, in equal parts, had been incorporated together in 
its rough turfy state. 

The soil 1 wanted for use then I chopped up, leaving it quite as 
rough as 1 could use for potting ; by this process the turfy portion is 
mixed up with the other more naturally, and it keeps the soil open 
for the passing of water, air, Stc, To the soil 1 added about one- 
sixth part of what is usually termed silver, or Calais sand, and a 
sprinkling of bits of charcoal, each about the size of a horse-bean. 
These, being well mixed up by the hand, composed my compost, and 
which proved, to be all I could desire. 1 put in the pot a good 
drainage of broken crocks, and over them some pieces of turfy peat. 
In putting, 1 placed the plant as high in the centre as the rim of the 
pot, and when the compost was properly pressed around the ball the 
sides were about half an inch below the top of the rim. This, whilst 
it allows a sufficiency of water for the plant, does not retain it unduly 
around the main stem, which has often proved fatal when not 
guarded against. After potting, 1 gave them a good watering, and 
placed them in the frame prepared as before stated, and shaded them 
from midday sun for about a week. 1 regularly shaded the plants 
during the entire of summer for two or three hours during midday, 
when the sun was hot. The glass was wholly removed after the end 
of May^ and only replaced the beginning of August. 

During summer 1 had a heath-house erected, double roofed ; the 
door at the centre in the south end, as it was placed due north and 
south. 1 had a pathway up the middle of the house, and a raised" 
bed on each side, three feet high and four feet broad. The surface 
of the bed was formed with nice pebble gravel. The sides and ends 
of the house were brick, as high as the raised bed, and the sashes 
upon this wall were two and a half feet high, and made to slide 
down ; so that, when required, they can be pushed behind the wall 
out of sight. This mode of admitting air* provides to have a cur- 
rent through the house, more or less, at pleasure ; and 1 deem it 
essential, in order to a successful mode of management with this 
lovely tribe of plapts. J have the house heated by the hot-water 
system ; a pipe being carried round the house close to the walls, and 
the warmth coming to the upper part of the house by an opening, 
which is formed between the side beds and the outer walls. The 
warmth rising at the sides benefits every part of the house. 

At the end of Septeinber 1 had the plants removed from the frames 
into my heathery, placing the taller plants at the farthest distance 
from the centre walk, giving me a pretty view of the whole surface. 
As directed, I gave all air 1 could, so as just to exclude frost, %nd at 
no time, by aid of the hot water, to have the temperature of the 
house above 52°. Duritig winter no watering over head is given, 
and although it necessary just to keep the soil in the pots moist, 
not wet, yet in severe frosty weather it is better to have them rather 
dry than too moist. 

At the following March, near the end, 1 re-potted all the late 
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summer and autumn blooming plants ; that being the proper season 
for it with this class ; but those kinds which bloom in spring and 
early summer are re«potted as soon as they have done flowering, and 
are beginning to push for growth. 

During summer I retained my plants in the heathery, and at all 
opportunities admitted whatever air I could; had the house kept 
clean washed, &c. The plants flourished and bloomed beautifully* 
I had a slight canvass cover to shade with over the roof in hot sun. 

In the spring of 1845 1 purchased another stock of small plants, 
which 1 kept in the raised frame through summer, and for winter I 
had a brick pit made, into which I put the plants, and as near to tlie 
glass as I could place them ; the bottom was formed of brick-bats, 
over which there was placed a wooden trellis, upon which the plants 
were placed; this kept them dry, which is an essential in winter 
preservation. The ground substratum surface, upon which the 
brickbats were put, was formed with an inclination to one front 
corner, to which any casual excess of water might naturally run, and 
be conveyed into a drain which was provided. The covering for 
winter protection over the sashes was dry straw, next the glass, and 
mats over it. In this w'ay the plants were not only preserved, but 
had a very healthy appearance. They were not in the least affected 
by mildew. 

A few of those I purchased were affected by mildew, and over them 
I sprinkled a portion of sulphur, which effectually destroyed it. 

By pursuing the above simple and easy mode of management, I 
have derived the greatest satisfaction in the healthiness of my plants, 
and in their profuse blooming. I am not now under the necessity of 
purchasing plants to keep up a young stock, having raised a quan- 
tity from cuttings of the kinds 1 possessed, and thus purpose to keep 
up a due supply every year ; in addition to which, 1 purchase any 
other desirable one 1 see to be attractive. There is scarcely a more 
pleasing object than a well-selected collection of Heaths, when in 
bloom ; and from the above detail of culture, &c., it will readily be 
perceived that they may be grown both easily and satisfactory, and 
at a trifling cost. 


THUNBERGIA CHRYSOPS. 

METBOD OF INDUCING ITS BLOOM. 

BT RICBIRD FOR, CAt.CI.AT. 

A CONSIDERABLE difficulty has been experienced in the culture of this 
plant, BO as to bloom it satisfactorily. In page 55 (vol. xiv.) of 
your Magazine a cultivator stated that he had succeeded to bloom the 
plant by stopping the leads, and thus induced the production of laterals^ 
which check caused it to bloom. 

Immediately I read the remarks alluded to, having a strong plant, 
I pinched off all the leads, and I had a plentiful production of side 
shoots, which were robust^ and from four to six m^es long by the 
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end of the season, huC I had not one flower. At the end of October 
1 placed the plant in the coolest part of the house, so that its growth 
be gradually checked, and allow it a season of rest. Water was 
gradually withheld too, and only as much given as would prevent it 
withering; this treatment was pursued till the end of Febniary, 
when I removed it to a warm situation, fully exposed to the light. 
Without disturbing the entire ball of earth, a portion of the surface of 
it was removed and fresh compost added. A liberal supply of water 
was given as it progressed in growth. Twice a week manure water 
was given. By the middle of April the laterals pushed an abundance 
of flower buds, and at the close 1 had the pleasure of counting 38 
expanded flowers, and it has continued in fine bloom throughout the 
summer and autumn. The plant was bloomed in a pot 10 inches 
across. From the results with my plant I am persuaded that they 
should be prepared the first year and bloom the succeeding. This 
year I have several plants undergoing the preparatory process of 
stopping the leads, &c., and I doubt not but they will bloom satisfac- 
tory the next year. When in full flower it is a most beautiful object, 
well deserving to be grown wherever it is practicable. 

FLORAL OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 

IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

If the weather is severe be careful to afford sufficient protection to 
all tender things, and on all favourable occasions remove such cover- 
ings as can conveniently be done, in order to dispel the damp air. See 
that all newly planted shrubs remain secure, so that they are not 
loosened by the wind. During the hard frosts remember that all 
beds on lawns requiring raising with soil should be done at once, to 
avoid injuring the grass by wheeling. If any of the heads of tender 
Standard and Climbing Roses are still unprotected, they ought at 
once to be secured. As we have often recommended, this is best 
done by tying a covering of furze over them ; it is better than straw, 
because it admits sufficient air to benefit Ih^ plant. Continue to 
collect during the frosty weather all kinds of soils and manures that 
are wasted, turfs to rot into turfy loam, sand, clean loam, peat, horse 
and sheep droppings, and leaves to rot, if not done already. 

Amongst florists’ flowers recollect that Auriculas and Polyanthuses 
must, in fine weather, have plenty of air, and require no water while 
there is the least moisture in the compost they are growing in ; they 
must be cleansed from dead leaves, and must not be allowed to be quite 
dry, but moisture must be sparingly given ; they are also much better 
when kept from freezing, not that they are tender, but they always 
bloom the worse for a decided check, and as the fibres of the root are 
next to the pot they are reached easily. Carnations and PiccoUes 
wintered in pots are impatient of wet and confinement, therefore 
they cannot have too much air or too little wet ; the frames they are 
kept in should be impervious to rain, and the j^ttom of the frame 
should be paved or cemented, and sufficiently sloping to let the wet 
run out at once. The lights should be off every mild day, and cbsed 
in frost and rain. 
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TkiHps sbould be very carefully kept from frost, the toil they are 
in should not be even allowed to crust on the top if it can be avoided ; 
if the earth be frozen down to the bulb the bloom will assuredly be 
less perfect than if it were not frozen. 

Pinks and Heartsease in beds may be preserved from hard irost 
by covering with litter of any kind rather loosely, but not enough to 
deprive them of light and air. 

Hyacinths in beds or borders should be covered with litter, or occa- 
sionally with mats. 

Banuneuluses and Anemones that were autumn planted should 
also be protected from frost by similar means. 

IN THE FORCING FRAME. 

At the end of the month sow seeds of the tender annuals, as 
Cockscomb, Amaranthus, &c., to have them fine specimens for the 
greenhouse, &c., in summer; and ten-week Stocks, Russian and 
Prussian Stocks, &c., to bloom early, should be sown in pots, or be 
sown upon a slight hot-bed^‘; also some other of the'half tender kinds, 
to prepare them strong for early summer blooming. 

The Jacobese and Guernsey Amaryllises, with others of the genus, 
should be repotted ; also to have a few early blooming plants of Achi- 
menCs, Gloxinias, Gesnerias, &c., they should be started, and when 
beginning to push separate and pot them singly. 

^ Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Anagallis, 
Hemimeris, Lotus. Bouvardia, &c., desired for planting out in bor- 
ders or beds during spring and summer, should be struck in moist 
heat at the end of the month, in order to get the plants tolerably 
strong by May, the season of planting out. Lobelias in pots should 
now be pushed, in order to divide and pot singly next mouth. Dahlia 
seed is best retained in the head as grown, spread singly where they 
will not be liable to mould, and be kept in a dry situation ; the seeds 
will thus be kept plump. Where great increase of plants is required 
for next season, the roots should now be potted or partly plunged into 
a little old tan in the*Stove, or a frame, to forward them for planting 
out in May. As shoots push take them off when four or five inches 
long, and strike them in moist heat* Seed sow at the end ef month. 

Mignonette, to bloom early in boxes or pots, or to turn out in the 
open borders, should now be sown. 

Protect the stems of tender plants with furze branches, dry leaves, 
fern, &c. 

Sow in pans seeds of Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Ericas, &c«, that 
plants will be fit to plant off in May. 

IN THE GOLD FRAME AND GREENHOUSE. 

In this department, mind that if Camellias are not regularly 
supplied with soft, not too cold, water, the buds will drop ; if too 
much, frequently that will cause them to drop too. Never give heat 
to Heaths as long as the frost can be kept out by covering or other- 
wise. A few degrees of fmt will never injure Cape Heaths, whereas 
fires are their ruin. Let the mr blow upon them on all fiivourable 
occasions. Nothing destroys the constitution of < these plants so 
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tnBch as close and damp houses. Should any choice varieties of 
Azalea indica be required for the purpose propagation by cuttings, 
they may be transferred to a temperature sufllcmtly high to excite 
an early growth. Cuttings of these will be found to root with much 
greater facility early in the season than at a later period, besides it is 
of considerable advantage to have young plants strong and well esta- 
blished by the approach of the succeeding winter. Sadioli, Alstrae** 
meria, Lilium, &c., grown in pots at the end of the month, should 
be repotted. When the weather is damp or foggy do not give air, 
only let a dry air be admitted. If any of the Oranges, Lemons, &c., 
have naked or irregular heads, towards the end of the month, if fine 
mild weather occur, begin to reclaim them to some uniformity by 
shortening the branches ; by this attention they will break out new 
shoots upon the old wood, and form a regular head. Tender and 
small kinds of plants should frequently be examined to have the sur- 
face of soil loosened, decayed leaves taken away, or if a portion of a 
branch be decaying cut it oflf immediately, or the injury may extend 
to the entire plant and destroy it. 

Chrysanthemums having now quite ceased blooming, the plants 
must be placed in a cool pit where they can be protected from severe 
frost, and have the tops cut off. If seed be desired such plants must 
not be headed down, and they must be kepi in a dry and warm place 
in the greenhouse to ripen. 

IN THE STOVE. 

All those kinds of plants required here for ornament, and which 
have been duly prepared by previous culture, should be introduced in 
succession, giving ample supplies of water and frequent syringing 
over head. If any of the forced plants be attacked with the green fly, 
a syringe with diluted tobacco- water will destroy them. If uie leaves 
appear bit, and turn brown (the eflect of damage by red spider), a 
syringe of soap-suds at the under side of the leaves is effectual to de- 
stroy them. The glutinous substance remaining not only kills those it 
is applied to, but prevents others returning there. The plants best 
adapted for forcing are various kinds of Roses, Persian Lilacs, Aza- 
leas, Acacia armata, Neriums. Gardenias, Rhodora, Heliotropes, 
Correas, Deutzias, Mezereums, Coronillas, Cytissus, Ribes; Migno- 
nette, Cinerarias, Sweet Violets, Lily of the Valley, Tulips, Cyclamens ; 
and the old Eranthemum pulchellum with its fine blue flowers, Jus- 
ticia speciosa, Gesnerifle Zebrina, Justicia pulcherrima, and Apphel- 
landria cristata, are fine Vinter ornamental blooming plants. All 
pots or boxes containing bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as Hyacinths, 
Narcissus, Persian Irises, Crocusses, Ac., should occasionally be in- 
troduced, so as to have a succession of bloom. Many persons who 
take a delight in growing some showy Hyacinths or other bulbous 
plants for adorning a room or window, &c. in winterer early in spring, 
have been frequently disappointed by the abortiveness of some aud 
weakness of others. This principally arises from the inability of the 
plant to develop itself with a rapidity equal to the quantity of mois- 
ture it imbibes, on account of its upper surface being acted upon tod 
immediately by the atmosphere, &c.; hence arises neoessiijr of. 
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covering the bulb* That such ia a. fact ia evidenced by the admirable 
and certain aucceaa of nearly every bulb, eapecially Hyacintha, that 
ia covered with about six inchea of old apent bark. Thia or aome 
aimilar light material ahould alwaya be used. Even bulba intended 
to bloom in glaaaea we prefer atarting in the old bark, and then trana- 
ferring them to the glaaaea when the ahoota are about two inchea long* 
Where auch covering ia not adopted, it ia of advantage to have the 
pots or glasses kept in a dark place till the shoots are two or three 
inchea long. Cactus plants that have been kept in the greenhouse 
should occasionally be brought into the stove for flowering, which 
gives a succession. 

BRIEF NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

CAU!BOiAaiAS.---iVeti;/>ort.~Excellent articles on the treatment of the Cab 
oeolaria have appeared in former volumes. The onl^r secret is to get the plants 
strong in autumn ; grow them gently with plenty of air through the winter ; put 
them into their blooming pots in the first week in February, and then push them 
along in a gentle heat, keeping them free from insects, until they show bloom 
in April ; after which they must be mwn in a cool, airy place, to prevent the 
flower-stems from becoming too much drawn. 

PoLMAiSE Heating. — A Constant Reader writes t ** I take the liberty to ask 
you, or any of your corr^pondents, a few questions relative to the heating of a 
vinery upon the Polmaise or hot-air system. It is stated in the Chremers* 
Chronicle as being preferable to hot- water pipes. In the first place, I should 
like to know which you consider preferable, the hot-water pipes or Polmaise; 
and if you prefer the Polmaise principle of heating, I shonld be glad to know 
what size the fire-place ought to be, to heat a house fbrty feet long hy eighteen 
feet wide, and what size the hot-air flue would be required to heat the said 
house, by carrying it along the front wall, not having a hot chamber in the 
centre, as Statea in the Chronicle ; or whether the flue in front would he suffi- 
cient to keep up a regular heat or not without the chamber, as the house will be 
chiefly for vines, ^condly, what size the cold air drains wonld be required, 
and how they should be constructed to answer tlie purpose. Thirdly, would it 
be nossible to heat a small conservatory by the same fire, by an additional flue, 
with a darner at the entrance, so as to turn the hot air from one to the other at 
pleasure. If you, or any of your correspondents, will be kind enough to answer 
these frw questions in your next following Number it will very much oblige.*’ 

We have not yet had sufficient evidence to enable us to give our opimon on 
the real merits of Polmaise heating. ^ We have, however, some expeiments in 
operation upon a similar system, on which we shall speak more frilly in an early 
Number. In the mean time we hope the inquiry of a Constant Reader will meet 
with attention from those of our readers who may be practically acquainted with 
the Polmaise plan. 

Cacti.— I f vour plants are in good health, a little water given occa- 
sionally at this time of the year will benefit them ; but if they are not, it is cer- 
tainly best to avoid giviim them any until spring. 

PfiLAROONiDMS. — C. C, — ^The following are the varieties most in repute fbr 
forcing : — Admiral Napier, Alba multiflora, Washington. These are the earliest, 
and ought now to be trussing for bloom; followed by Madeline, ^ck’s Bella, 
Gaontl^ Selina, Laneii, Grand Duke, Lord Mayor, Commodore,and King Rufus. 

Bulbs and Seeds. — T. Sftort. — Your bulbs from Japan may be potted imme- 
diately in a light rich soil, the pots being well drained. The Cape seed may 
also be sown at tmise in fallow pans ; the soil shonld consist of two-thirds sandy 
^t, and the remainder light loam and leaf mould, in equal proportions. Place 
the whole in a little bottom heat, and keep them perfectly dry fl>r a week or 
ten days. 

TaujA PTBAMIDALI8.— -iY. Z>.— A variety of 7! orientaiis. It is not known 
why theae plants are called Arhor VUee, but ooojectured to be on account of 
acme rappoied great snedimnal quality. In the east the Cypress is considered 
the tree of lift, itt fhiit coring all disea^. 






ABTJTILON VENOSUM— Vewki) ABoraoir, 

JKalmcecc, Mmadelphia Potpandria. 

T he genus Sida was founded by Linneeus, and until 
the last six or eight years, comprised a number of 
comparatively not very beautiful species; but during 
this period several greatly superior kinds have been 
made known. We may mention Sida Picta, a plant 
well known. S, Bedfordianumy witli flowers some- 
what resembling the last in shape and colour, but produced erect, and 
numerously at the ends of the branches. S, graveolens, a very dis- 
tinct species, with soft pale green foliage, and yellow flowers having a 
deep blood coloured eye. S, pmnifiyray with rosy-red flowers, the 
petals of which imbricate so as to form a rather globular appearance. 
5. vitifoliaj possessing large lavender coloured flowers, and has grown 
for several years in the open air in Ireland. And, finally, our present 
species, which exceeds them all in the beauty of its flowers, and is 
equally ornamental in growth. The whole of these plants are however 
now more generally recognised by cultivators under the generic title 
AbuHlon, which was first applied by Moench ; we have, therefore, for 
this reason, on the present oe^sion, retained the generally adopted 
name. The Abutilon was formerly a section of the genus Sida, the 
latter having carpeli (parts which hold the seeds), containing many 
seeds in each, but the IWmer have only one seed in each, Nearly aU 
"the flowers of Abutilon are bladder formed, but those of Sida more 
expanded. In con^uence of such distinctions they have been formed 
into separate goneim, but custom in the title hitherto pi#lik 
In the management of A> venosum, or the various other species we 
Aa^e enumerated, there is no grounds for apprehending improper 
treatment, any sml being suiteble to them, though perhaps in 
Vd. XV. No. 2.— c 
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that of a sandy nature they grow with less vigour, yet producing a 
greater abundance of bloom. A roomy place in the greenhouse or 
coqeervatory is the one usually assigned to these plants, but we are n^ 
aware of any obstacle which would prevent them from dourishing in 
summer in a sheltered open border. We have found A* striatum 
{Sida picta) to do well under such circumstances. 

Multiplication of the various species is readily effected from cuttings 
plenty in sand and placed in a little heat. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Azalea squamata — ^The Scaly Azalea. 

Ericacea* Pentandria Monogynitu 

Mb. Fobtune discovered this beautiful species on the Hong Kong 
Mountains in China. It has the usual habit of the Chinese Azaleas, 
with this peculiarity, that in its natural state it blooms without leaves, 
producing at the end of every little shoot a large solitary flower of a 
clear rosy-flesh colour, distinctly spotted with crimson on the inner 
side. Each flower is about two inches across. The plant blooms very 
profusely, and forms a very neat dwarf bush. It is a beautiful ad- 
dition either for the greenhouse or the shrubbery. It is very likely to 
prove hardy. Figured in Bot Beg,, p. 3. 

Caloscobdum nebinefolium — Nebine-leaved Caloscobdum. 

Liliacea, Hexmdria Monogynia, 

Sent from Chusan in China to the Dean of Manchester, and in 
whose collection at Spofforth it has bloomed. It is a slender garlic- 
like plant, the flowers are produced in an umbellate head, each half 
an inch across, and of a rosy-purple colour. Figured in Bot, Reg, 
p. 5. 

CHIBITi. ZstlAHICA — C bTLOB ChIBITA. 

Cyrtandracea, JHdynama Angiospemia, 

This is a succulent evergreen shrub, and requires similar treatment 
to the Gloxinia, Gesneria, &c. The flowers are produced in pro- 
fusion in branching panicles. Each flower is bell-shaped, an inch and 
a half long and an inch across the mouth. The tubular portion is a 
pale yellow, and the limb, (mouth,) blue-purple. It is an interest- 
ing and rather handsome flowering plant, well meriting cultivation. 
It will flourish in a warm situation in the greenhouse or stove, and 
small plants even bloom freely, but bein? a free grower, large speci- 
mens are readily produced. Figured in Pax, Mag, Bot, 

CUFHEA PLATYGENTBA— BbOAD-CENTBED CuI^EA. 

Lythracta. Dodwandria Mmogynia, 

This very beautiful flowering dwarf ev^green shrub, is a native of 
Mexico, and is very ornamental for the greenhouse, or b^ in the open 
air during summer. It blooms profusely, especially when under glass, 
in the autumn and winter. It ought to be grown wherever practioable. 
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Thd flowen are tube-formed, an inch and a half long, of a rich lourlet 
colour, with a white rimmed mouth. It was obtainra from liexico by 
J. Anderson, ^q., the Holme, Begent*s-park, London. Figured in 
Pax, Mag, Bot, 

Cyananthus lobatus — ^Lobed Cyananth. 

PoUmomacaa, PerUandria Monogjpm, 

A hardy herbaceous plant, stated to have been collected in Chinese 
Tartary, on the snowy passes, in October, 1844, at an elevation of 
12,000 feet. It has bloomed in the garden of the London Horticul- 
tural Society at Chiswick. It is a delicate little plant^ producing 
bell-shaped flowers, with a large flve-parted spreading limb, of a rich 
blue purple colour, lighter in the centre. Figured in Bot, Beg,^ p. 6. 

Dendbobium triadenium — Three-knobbed dendrobium. 

Orchidacea. Oynandria Monandria, 

Introduced from the East Indies, and has bloomed in Mr. Rucker’s 
collection at Wandsworth. The flowers are produced in a close 
racemose-panicle, they are nearly white, with streaks of rosy-violet 
The lip is white, with three deep yellow lobes at the tip. Each flower 
is about an inch across. Figur^ in Bot, Reg,^ p. 1. 

Statics eximia — Large Pink Sea Lavender. 

PlumbaginacwB. PetUandria Pentagynia, 

Discovered in Tartary, south of Songaria. It is a hardy perennial, 
growing about two feet high, and blooms the greater part of summer. 
The flowers are produced in long terminating spikes, of many dense 
lateral ones, and are of a pretty rosy-lilac colour. It is a handsome 
border plant, well deserving cultivation. It has bloomed in the 
London Horticultural Society’s Garden. Figured in Bot. Reg,, p. 2 , 

Victoria regia— The Victoria Water-Lily. 

NpnphaBacect, Polyandria Pdlygynia, 

It has afforded us much pleasure to observe the very great improve- 
ment effected in the Botanical Magazim during the last two years; 
the style and execution of the work, as well as &e very judicious se- 
lection of flowers figured, the excellent descriptive remarks, Ac., the 
entire being under the direction of Sir W. J. Hooker, places it now in 
high estimation. The January Number for the present year is wholly 
occupied with a most interesting account of the above-named magnifi- 
cent plant, and contains also four fine coloured figures of the flowers, 
one of the natural size fully expanded, another representing one just 
opening, and a third separate portions, as a fruit ox it, Ac. The first 
plate is a reduced representation of the plant as it appears in its natural 
rituation, showing twenty-rix of the frilly opened flowers, unexpanded 
flowers, and fully formed leaves and fruit, which sketch is chiefly done 
from Sir R. H. Schomburgh’s scene in his views of British Guiana, 
wheie he had it figured. 

In order to have somewhat of an accurate knowledge of its noble 
appearance, these figures should be seen. 

Seldom has any plant,** observes Sir W. Hooker, excited such 

c 2 
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attention in the botanical world, the interest being specially increased 
by the name (Victoria) it is privileged to bear. If it could be said, 
in reference to the consort of His Majesty George III., that the 
Strelitzia was peculiarly appropriated to her, because of the. pa- 
tronage which she gave to botany, by improving and embellishing the 
Royal Gardens of Kew,. much more does the name of Victoria claim 
to be handed down to posterity on similar grounds ; seeing that Her 
present Majesty has been graciously pleas^ to make these gardens 
available to the public enjoyment, and even to endow them with a 
liberal provision for that especial purpose.’* We may add, that these 
gardens, and the collection of plants they contain, have recently been 
so much improved and increai^, as to be far superior to any other 
we have seen, and certainly afford a very rich treat to the immense 
number of visitors. Growing plants,” proceeds Sir William, “ oi 
the Victoria regia are in the Royal Gkirdens of Kew, but have not 
yet bloomed. Of it, however, we have flowering specimens, gathered 
by Sir R. Schomburgh ; and blossoms both preserved in spirits and 
dried, collected by Mr. Bridges. Sir R. I^homburgh detected the 
plant in British Guiana, and observes, * It was on the 1st of January, 
1837, while contending with the difficulties to stem our progress up 
the river Berbice, that we arrived at a part where the river expanded 
and formed a currentless basin. Some object on the southern extre- 
mity of this basin attracted my attention, and I was unable to form an 
idea what it could be ; but, animating the crew to increase the rate of 
their paddling, we soon came opposite the object which had raised my 
curiosity, and, behold, a vegetable wonder! All calamities were 
forgotten ; 1 was a botanist, and felt myself rewarded ! There were 
gigantic leaves, five to six feet across, with a fiat broad rim, lighter 
green above and vivid crimson below, floating upon the water, while 
in character with the wonderful foliage, I saw luxuriant flowers, each 
consisting of numerous petals, passing, in alternate tints, from pure 
white to rose and pink. The smooth water was covered with the 
blossoms, and as I rowed from one to another, I always found something 
new to admire. This beautiful flower, when it first unfolds, is white 
with a pink centre ; the colour spreads as the bloom increases in age ; 
and, at a day old, the whole is rose-coloured. As if to add to the 
charm of this truly noble Water Lily, it difiuses a sweet scent.’ 

*' Father La Cueva, a Spanish missionary in the country of the 
wild Guarayos, an old man who had passed thirty years among savages, 
and the celebrated botanist Haenke, who liad been sent by the Spanish 
Government to investigate the vegetable productions of Peru, were 
together in a pirogue upon the river Mamore, one of the great tribu- 
taries of the Amazon river, when they discovered in the marshes by 
the side of the stream, a plant which was so suiprisingly beautiful and 
extraordinary, that Haenke, in a transport of admiration, fell on his 
knees, and expressed aloud his sense of the power'and magnificence of 
the Creator in his works. 

On the return of Mr. Bridges from his journey through Bolivia, 
he found the Victoria re^ in considerable abundance, and brought 
home in 1846, seeds in wet clay, and well dried foliage ; also floweia 
preserved in spirits. He observes, relative to it, as follows ; — , 
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** During my 8tay at the Indian town of Santa Anna, in the pro- 
vince of Moxq9, Republic of Bolivia, during the months of June and 
July, 1845, I made daily shooting excursions in the vicinity. In one 
of these I had the good fortune (whilst riding along the woody banks 
of the river Yacuma, one of the tributary rivers of the Mamore) to 
come suddenly on a beautiful pond, or rather small lake, embosomed 
in the forest, where, to my delight and astonishment, I discovered, for 
the first time, * the Queen of Aquatics,’ the Victoria regia 1 There 
were at least fifty flowers in view, knd Belzoni could not have felt 
more rapture at his Egyptian discoveries than I did in beholding the 
beautiful and novel sight before me, such as it has fallen to the lot of 
few Englishmen to witness. Fain would I have plunged into the lake 
to procure specimens of the magnificent flowers and leaves ; but know- 
ing that these waters abounded in alligators, I was deterred from doing 
so by the advice of my guide, and my own experience of similar 
places. 

The Victoria grows in four to six feet of water, producing leaves 
and flowers, which rapidly decay and give place to others. From each 
plant there are seldom more than four or five leaves on the surface, 
but even these in parts of the lake where the plants were numerous, 
almost covered the surface of the water, one leaf touching the other. 
I observed a beautiful aquatic bird, (Jf^arra sp.?) walk with much 
ease from leaf to leaf, and many of the Muscicapidm find food and a 
resting-place on them. The plant occupies almost exclusively the 
water, with the exception of a few floating aquatics of small dimen- 
sions, amongst which I saw a beautiful Utricularia. 

The blossoms rise six and eight inches above the surface, ex-^ 
pending first in the evening, when they are pure white ; changing 
finally (and by exposure to the sun) to a most beautiful pink or rose 
colour, flowers may be seen, at the same time, partaking of every 
tinge between the two hues, the recently expanded being pure white 
and the adult rosy, almost sinking under water to ripen its seed and 
produce a new race of plants when required. The largest flowers I 
saw measured from ten inches to one foot in diameter. 

“ I had an opportunity of experiencing the fragrance of the flowers. 
Those I collected for preserving in spirits were unexpanded, but on 
the point of opening ; on arriving at the Government House, in the 
town, I deposited them in my room, and returning after dark, I found 
to my surprise that all had blown and were exhaling a most delightful 
odour, which at first I compared to a rich Pine-apple, afterwards to a 
Melon, and then to the Cherimoya; but indeed it resembled none of 
these fruits, and 1, at length, came to the decision that if was a most 
delicious scent, unlike every other, and peculiar to the noble flower 
that produced it. 

“ The leaves are round, and the edges are turned upwards giving 
the leaf a singular appearance, somewhat like a floating dish. 

The plant app^rs to delight in parts of the lake fully exposed to 
the sun, and 1 otorved that it did not exist where the trees over^* 
riiaded the margins.*^ 
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The house is heated by hot water along the front and ends ; the 
are ecmoealed by a neat metal coverings used as a stand for plants. 
I had a raised pit as broad as I could allow it, leaving the pathway 
anmnd. The pit was three feet deep ; a substratum of stones, near a 
foot deep, was first constructed, and the other part filled up with com- 
post of ^e following materials : — layer of rough turfy loam, about 
four inches deep, was laid over the stones, then the compost, which had 
been previously made in proportion, as follows. Six barrow-fulls of 
strong turfy loam, half the quantity of well-rotten dung, and about a 
quarter of old rotted vegetable manure, to which a moderate sprinkling 
of charcoal, in bits about the size of home beans, and others in large 
pieces. The compost was allowed to settle well before planting, 
AJter the trees had rooted in the compost, I gave soft (rain) water 
twice at the roots to once of rich manure water, always giving as much 
at a time as would sink to the depth of the fibrous roots. With such 
proviso and attention the plants have succeeded beyond my utmost 
expectations. In planting and arranging my plants, 1 had a row along 
the front and ends of the border, trained to a wire trellis, after the 
manner of espalier trees, and pruned in a similar manner. These not 
only bloom profusely, but bear fruit abundantly ; Orange, Citron, and 
Lemon alike. The other trees in the bed are standards ; the highest 
at the back. They are set wide enough apart not to interfere with 
each other, when they reach a due size. In order to have the heads 
duly arranged, I have round rods, six feet high above the ground, 
placed around so as to tie the branches to, and regularly distribute 
them. I prune so as to have the plants open and vigorous, and the 
best residts follow such attention in the vigour and fruitful character 
of the wood, and size, fiavour, &c., of the fruit. 

I cannot avoid here observing, that in the usual management of 
Oranges, and other trees of the same description in greenhouses, how- 
ever fine the plants, th^ only serve the purpose of ornament, and are 
otherwise useless, never producing any fruit fit for the table. The 
fidlure arises from the common practice with most gardeners of taking 
these trees out of the greenhouse when they put out the common 
gpreenhouse plants for the summer months ; whereas, the proper course 
which they ought to follow, is to keep them in the house tl^ugh the 
ifhole season, and to avail themselves of the removal of the other 
plants to apply the peculiar treatment necessary to bring them into 
proper beai^g. Frcm the experience which my practice has given 
me, I do not think that Orange and other similar trees require much 
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wmA in th$ winter «io 9 tbs ; J tbmfm pever mifkr jpy home to bfS 
heated above 5(f by fire heat until the end of Februair or the 
beginning of March, when the trees, if in good health, wUf begin to 
show blosstnn ; the fiie-heat should th^ be increased to 65 ^ ; but 
the houses ought not to be warmed above 6S' at this time by sun- 
heat, the excess of which must be checked by the admission of air ; 
and indeed the more air the trees have during the time of blossoming, 
the more certain will be the crop of fruit My trees are washed with 
a hand syringe about twice a-week in the winter months, advantage 
being taken of the middle of the day for that work in cold weather ; 
in summer they are washed in the morning, and it is then done every 
day. During the time the trees are in blossom they require more care 
in respect to watering. 1 do it less frequent, and then use a syringe 
with a top, the holes of which are so small that they will not admit a 
fine needle to pass through them. Clean soit water from the cistern 
in the conservatory is used for all these purposes. As soon as the 
fruit is set I begin to water the trees at their roots with the com- 
position-water above described, giving more or less, acooiding to 
discretion ; the trees having no o£er sort of water during the summer 
months, except what little falls from their leaves when they are 
syringed each morning. 

In the early part of June the greenhouse plants are taken out for 
the summer, and I then begin to force the trees, by keeping the heat 
in the house up as near as possible to 75^, for I do not consider that 
either Citrons, Oranges, Lemons, or Limes, can be grown fine and 
good with less heat. Whilst the forcing is going on, particular 
attention is paid to the waterings above described. In June 1 also 
give the trees a top dressing of the rich compost before mentioned ; 
this is of the greatest advantage in sweUing the fruit, and it is done in 
the following manner. The earth above the roots is moved with a 
small hand fork, taking care not to disturb any part of the roots ; all 
the loose earth is then removed clear to the roots, and replaced with 
the compost. This operation I have performed for four years on the 
trees, and to it 1 principally attribute my success in pr^ucing such 
fine and abundant crops. With respect to pruning the trees, I do not 
know that regular directions can be given for the work, but I will 
state in what manner my trees are 4;reated. Early in February they 
are looked over ; at that time it is apparent what wood is likely to be 
fruitful, and as a certain quantity of old branches are yearly cut away, 
1 take out those which seem least promising, and so make room for the 
younger and more productive wood. If the tr^ afeerwards grow very 
strong, the shoots are shortened according to thrir strength, in the 
same way as Peach-trees are shortened. Thus the branches pruned 
ax!!^ not only fruitful, but they are restrained to any shape desir^ ; for 
no sort of fruit-trees bear the knife more patiently than those I am 
treating of.. There is some nicety required in thinning and arranging 
the crop. When the fruits are about the size of small wallnuts it is 
pr^r to thin them. Two fruits are never left together, or they would 
neither be fine nor well formed ; the quantity left to ripen also depends 
on the age and strength of the tre& The thinnings have no pulp 
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when of the size above mentioned, and are much esteemed, maJdng 
ezeellent preserves. 

Having room for some plants in tubs, I had some plant^ in all 
respects as to a due proportion of drainage, compMt, watering, Ac.j 
and treated in pruning too ; they have thrived admirably. My com- 
position water is prepwed as follows : three wheelbarrows full of cow- 
dung fresh from a pasture- field, two wheelbarrows full of fresh sheep’s 
dung, and two pecks of quick lime, are thrown into one hogshead of 
soft water ; the mixture is frequently stirred for a week or ten days 
before it is used, and when applied to the plants, ought to be about the 
consistence of cream. 

THE PLEASURES OF GARDENING: 

NECESSITY OF GOOD OBDEB AND ARRANGEMENT. 

BT WILLIAM CHTTTT, STAMFORD HILL. 

At the present advanced period in the history of gardening, when so 
much time and talent are devoted to elevate to the highest de^ee of 
perfection the various subjects that come within its province, it may 
appear almost presumption to offer any remarks on the necessity of a 
corresponding degree of attention being paid to arrangement, order, 
and neatness in the management of the flower or pleasure-garden ; but 
if, as the late Mr. Loudon somewhere observed, “pleasure is the 
avowed object of the flower-garden, the shrubbery, and the pleasure- 
ground,” and if it is also true that no well-regulated mind can derive 
any pleasure from a spot in which a great number of the beauties 
usually comprehended in the idea of a garden are brought tog’ether, 
without any reference to harmony and arrangement, and if, again, we 
too frequently find such a state of things really to exist, it may not, 
perhaps, be deemed altogether out of place (at least by some of your 
readers), if I offer a few remarks, having for their object to show, that 
if pleasurable feelings are expected to be excited and kept alive by a 
cultivated spot of either of the above descriptions, a continued attention 
to order and finish are absolutely necessary, in all their variety of 
detail. The foregoing and subsequent remarks were suggested by the 
perusal of the last paragraph in the Article “ On the Arrangement 
of Plants in Masses,” by Amicus, in the last December Number of your 
Magazine ; the first sentence of which it were well if it was fiiinly 
rivetted upon the attention of the possessors of large or small gardens ; 
“in small gardens, nothing is more unpleasing than a want of 
neatness and high finish.” The people of England have been described 
by an Italian writer as “ a nation working to the stroke of the clock,” 
and the same regularity and predilection for order which characterizes 
the business proceedings of our countrymen has been introduced into 
our gardens, and it would be difficult to find more than a very few 
persons who could derive pleasure from such gardens as we learn the 
Chinese sometimes form for themselves, by having their paths, for 
instimce, along those parts of the surfitce which happen to lie most 
convenient far that purpose, by leaving their clumps of trees and 
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tangled thickets much as they find them, and adapting themselves to 
things as they are rather than arrange the plots according to any pre- 
conceived ideas of fitness, utility, or beauty. No, we must have our 
clearly defined walks, borders, lawns, &c. ; every plant must occupy 
its proper position, and every circumstance arranged with reference to 
general effect, and a harmonious whole. But then, allowing this to be 
the prevailing characteristic in the formation of small gardens especially, 
is it not quite out of character that the future keeping of these gardens 
should not be such as might be expected from the original design ? It 
must be admitted to be too frequently the case, that a garden, upon the 
formation and arrangement of which a considerable amount of money 
has been expended, is, from either the indifference of its proprietor, or 
unaptness of the person or persons on whom its management is 
devolved, scarcely ever found in such a condition as to convey any- 
thing like an idea of neatness or comfort. This remark will, perhaps, 
more especially apply to the winter management, or, perhaps, I should 
rather say, the winter neglect of many gardens, where it is customary, 
as soon as the leaves are fairly fallen, to make such arrangements and 
alterations as may be deemed necessary, dig the borders, beds, shrub- 
bery, &c., and then abandon them for the winter ; nothing more being 
considered necessary to be done until the return of spring; when, 
perhaps, the circumstance of some vernal beauty forcing itself upon 
their notice induces them once more to turn their attention to their 
garden, now in so miserable a plight from having been entirely neg- 
lected; walks neither swept nor rolled, the lawn having more the 
appearance of a ploughed field from accumulated worm casts, &c., that 
a considerable amount of labour is requisite before it can at all be 
entered upon with comfort, whereas, by a little weekly attention to 
these particulars, it might have been rendered an interesting prome- 
nade throughout the winter. Indeed, with a person really interested 
in a garden, it will be a rather difficult matter to decide, whether it 
possesses most interest in the summer or winter; for, although in 
summer it may be furnished with an almost infinite variety of floral 
beauties, symptoms of decay are everywhere apparent, withering and 
withered petals, flowers, and plants, continually remind the observer 
that a period will soon he put to the development of these beauties ; 
while a well-regulated garden, in which there is a well-arranged 
display of various evergreen shrubs and trees, intermixed with the 
different habited deciduous kinds, suggests the idea (if I may be 
allowed such an expression), of substantial and unfading comfort. In 
this place, perhaps, 1 may be allowed to observe, that to add to the 
pleasure of walking in the garden during the winter months it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the walks be formed of sucn gravel, or other 
material, as will not adhere to the feet ; for the twofold reason, that 
walking is rendered very unpleasant when a quantity of soil clings to 
the foot at every step, and also renders the sur&ce of the path uneven 
and unsightly. In old books on gardening, we find prominent place 
given in the Ealendarial lists of operations ” to such things as 
’^^attend'to polling, and rolling lawns,” keep gravel walks swept and 
trolled,*^ now is the time for tiimming box-edgings, dbc.,” keep the 
ower-beds and borders free from weeds, and evenfy raked,^’ and many 
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dmikr liiraetioos, oommon-pkce enough, as every one knows, and 
ovary one, tacitly at least, ^mlts to be necessaiy to the completeness 
of any portion of ground set i^rt for the purposes of recreation. 
Would it not help to the attainment of the desired object, if such 
ihings were more frequently brought before our notice in our period- 
icals ? and should we not be brought to consider it of as much im- 
portance that our gardens evince high keeping, as that the plants 
grown by us should be so many proofs of attentive culture, ample 
directions for which it is mainly the praiseworthy object of our 
and gardening publications to convey? I would not by any means be 
understood to intimate we should have less of these directions, but 
with the increase of beautiful plants, and ample directions for their 
culture, let us have increased attention paid to order, arrangement, and 
keeping, so that their beauties may be displayed in the most advan- 
tageous and interesting light. 


ON DESTROYING IHE THBIP. 

BY AN AMATNUB. 

I HAD some Fuchsia plants very much attacked by this troublesome 
pest, to which 1 applied the following as a remedy, and it fully answered. 

I put 20 gallons of soft water into a tub, and about half a peck of 
soot to it, stirring it up well once a day for several days ; I then strained 
off the water through a coarse cloth, into a deep tub, put into it about 
half a peck of charcoal-dust, and a quarter of a peck of unslacked lime, 
and one pound of soft-soap, these were stirred up together for several 
successive days, and when in a clear state, 1 used it as follows : — 

The under side of the leaves of my Fuchsias were pestered with the 
Thrips, I therefore dipped them overhead, and it completely destroyed 
the , insects, but did not in the least injure the tenderest portion of the 
plants, either foliage or flowers. An application with the syringe 
might have answered had they not been so enormously attacked, and 
especially at the under side of the foliage. 


ON THE CULTURE, &c., OF ANNUAL FLOWERS IN 

THE OPEN BORDER. 

BT A YEBT EXTENSIVE GBOWEB. 

This lovely, and generally most beautiful tribe of flower-garden orna- 
ments axe of such universal service for the flower-garden, and so 
deservedly esteemed for fragrance, diversity of form, beauty, and 
variety of rich colouring properties, that are enhanced by the facility 
with which they may be grown, and the speedy display they afford to 
the cultivator, may be procured at a trifling cost, and require but litde 
attention, that 1 deem it quite unnecessary to prefree my observations 
by any apology for bringing the following remarks on their cultivatioB 
to the notice of the readers of the Flojugultural Cabinet. The 
entire, class are deserving of attention; but a selection of the beat is 
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worthj of every reeommeiidfttioQaiideiieooragemeBt 1 «hi^ thenfbm 
make some general remarks upon them, and give a few rules for suo^ 
eessfiil cultivation. 

Annual Flawan are usually divided into three classes, viz., Tmijot 
AnnuaU^ comprising such as require to be under glass during the 
whole period of their growth. Nevertheless, a few of them that are so 
termed will flourish in the open bed, turned out of pots in June, as 
Browallia, Salpiglossis, Cleome, Ma^nia, and a few others. Half^ 
hardy Annuals comprise those which are usually raised under glass, 
and afterwards transplanted into the open border, as is done with the 
Ten Week, Russian and German Stocks, Asters, Zinnias, Marigolds, 
BTachycoma,CliDtonia, Calandrinia, Hibiscus, Phlox Drummondi, and 
others. Hardy Annuals are those sown in the open garden, where 
they are Anally to remain. 

In large gardens, grounds, &c., any, or all of the Annual Flowers 
may be grown, so as to be in accordance with every other class of 
flowers, size, &c., which are attractive everywhere. There is a position 
suited for the noble and magnificent display of the Sunflower, as well 
as the beautiful humble Nemophila, &c., when they die off there 
is in general a permanent provision for a winter garden of evergreen 
beauty in the admirable variety of shrubs, dec. In small gardens, a 
selection of the best, most suitable in size, and attractive in a variety of 
rich colours, is requisite. Annuals require to*have room sufficient to 
stand clear of each other, in order to neatness, and for the develope- 
ment of their beauties. Therefore their size and habit should be con- 
sidered in connection with the garden, so that the flowers be in harmony 
with near surrounding objects. In order to keep up the beauty and 
ornament of a small plot of flower-garden, when the Annuals die ofl*, 
evergreens in pots should be plenteously sunk in the beds, such as 
Hardy Heaths, Lauristinus, Holly, Rhododendrons, Double Blooming 
Berberis, Whin, Cedars, Arbor Vitae, Box, &c. These having served 
the winter garden purpose, are readily removed, and a summer’s cul- 
ture elsewhere prepares them for the next contingency. 

Tender Annuals are sown in pots in February, and placed in a hot- 
bed frame, or in some similar moist heated situation, and are trans- 
planted into small pots as soon as strong enough ; afterwards re-potted, 
decT, as is done with Cockscombs, Balsams, Amaranthus, &c. 

Half-hardy Annuals are sown in pots, or on a slight hot-bed in 
February, or early in March, and, when strong enough, are in most 
cases pricked out into pots, or upon another slight hot-1^, &c., where 
they remain till the end of April or early in May, as the season may 
dictate when they are planted out where it is intended they should 
bloom. 

Hardy Annuals are usually rown in the open ground where they 
are finally to remain, where it can be done, and an abundance of 
seed is in possession ; there are many kinds will endure the winter, and 
such bloom early in the following spring* The time to eow for this 
purpose is in August and September. The spring sowing generally 
takes place at the end of March, or early in April. The soil being 
lighted up and broken fine, some flnehr sifted being sprinkled over 
it and levelled, the seed is then scattered upon it, and gently pressed 
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into the soil, by using a piece of circular formed wood, or tKe bottom 
of a garden-pot ; this being done, as much fine sifted soil is spread over 
the seed as will cover the smallest about an eighth of an inch, and the 
huger deeper in proportion, gently pressing the sur&ce, which induces 
a more certain and quick germination. If the weather be showery, or 
the ground at the surface be moist, till the seeds vegetate and the 
plants appear, no other means need be employed ; but if the season be 
dry, as soon as the seed is sown, a garden-pot, common tile, or draining 
tile, placed over it for a week or so, will prevent the sun and air from 
damaging the seed. If the seed be once rendered soft by moisture, and 
then allowed to become dry, its vitality is thus destroyed. This is the 
reason so many failures occur, and not, as is generally the complaint, 
through the seed being defective when sown. When a small garden, 
has to be supplied, a few patches of seed may be sown in small pots, 
be raised in a gentle warmth in a room, frame, &c., and then be turned 
out with entire balls at the proper period, when the plants are strong 
enough. When a patch of plants- is crowded they must be carefully 
thinned, so as to leave only as many as will form a vigorous supply. 

The following list contains the best hardy Annuals of each class of 
colours : — 


Syitematie Name. 


Ageratum odoratum « 
Campanula Loreyi. « 
Centaurea cyanuB . « 

Collinsia grandiflora . 

— vema • . , , 

Convolvulus minor • 
Delphinium ajacis . • 

Echium violaceum 
Ipomosa violacea, C. . 
Kaulfussia amelloidis . 
Lupinus elegans . • 

— ~ nanus . « . . 

Nemophila insignia • 

grandiflora . . 

Nolana atriplicifolia . 
Antirrhinum Spartium 
Borkhausia lutea . . 

Calliopsis bicolor . • 

— tinctoria . . . 

Centaurea suaveolens . 
^rindie major . . 

Escholtzia oompaeta . 

Califomica • • 

Helianthus annuus* . 
Bibiscus Africanus major 
lAipinus lutens • .. . 

&benogyna qieciosa • 
Tag^ (various) . « 
SSinnia lutea • • . 
Amaranthus giganteos • 
Campanula pmtagonia 
CentaiiKa mbsehata • 
Ooodeda lindleyaiia 



English Name. 

Time of 
Flowering. 


Ageratum . • 

1 

June to Sept. 


Bell Flower 

> ) 


Blue-bottle . . 

$ » 


Collinsia « * 

> » 

9i 

May— Ang. 


Bindweed . • 

May— Sept. 


Larkspur . . 

j > 


Bugloss . . . 

June — Oct. 


Bindweed . . 

May— Sept. 


Kaulfussia . • 

June— Sept. 


Lupine . • . 

June — Oct 


» > 

Nemophila • • 

» » 

» » 

June— Sept. 

t 9 


Nolana . • . 

1 i 


Snapdragon 

Jnly~Oct 


Hawkweed . . 

June— Sept. 


(Coreopsis) . . 

June— Oct 


Yellow Sultan . 

) 9 

Jane— Sept. 


Honeywort . , 

June — Oct. 


Escholtzia . . 

? 9 


> > 

Sunflower • . 

July-^Oct. 


Hibiscus . . 

June— Sept 


Lupine . . . 

July— Se^ 


Spheno^na . 

June— Sept 


Marijgord . 

July— Oct 


Zinnm . • . 

9 9 


Amaranth . . 

June— Sept 


Bell-flower . . 

June— Oct 


Bweet Sultan « 

9 9 


Goodatia i « 

July— Sspt. 


Colour. 


Hei§fht 
in feet. 


Blue « 


8 

2 

S 

1 

1 


Yellow 


Purple 
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. SyiieButic Nunfl* Bngliih Name. Colour. Height 

' Howerlng. In feet. 

Iberis nmbellata • . . Candy Toft* . June^Sept. Purple . i 

ganguinea. ... ,, ,, ,, 1 

Prismatocarpus gpeculum • Venus’s Looking May>*Sept ,, I 

Glass. 

Schizanthus humilis • . Schizanthus. . June^Oct ,, 1 

Calendula pluTialis • • Cape Marigold. May— Sept. White . . i 

■ hybnoa ..•• f f ,, i, 1 

Digitalis longiflora . . Foxglove . . July— Oct. ,, 2 

Iberis alba Candy Tuft. . June— ^pt. , , 1 

Neznophila atomaria . . Nemophila . . , , , , ^ 

Lavateria alba .... Lavatera • . , , ,, 2 

Schizopetatum Walker! . Schizopetatnm * July— Sept. , , | 

Adonis OBstivalis . . . Pheasant's Eye. May— Aug. Scarlet-red 

and crimson. 

— autumnalis ... ,, June— Nov. ,, 

Amaranthus caudatus . . Love>lies-Bleed- July— Oct. , , 3 

ing. 

hypochondria. • . Princess Feather ,, 3 

Callioj^is atrosanguinea . (Coreopsis) . . June— Oct. ,, 2 . 

Cheiranthus ditto . . . Wallflower. . May— Oct. ,, 2 

Dianthus chinensis. . . Indian Pink . June — Oct. ,, 1 

— barbatus .... Sweet William . June— ^pt. , , 2 

Iberis coccinea . . . . Candy Tuft. . May— Aug. ,, 1 

Papaver Bhaeas . . « Banunculus June— Sept. ,, 2 

Poppy. 

— -somnifera . , • Carnation Scar- i, ,, 3 

let Poppy. 

Persicaria orientale . . Persicaria . . June— Oct. 3 

Lathyruscoccineus. . . Scarlet Sweet Pea June— Sept. ,, 4 

TropsBolum atrosanguineum Nasturtium May— Oct. ,, 4 

Agrostemma cmlia rosea * Campion . . July — Oct Rose . . 2 

Clarkia pulchella • . . Clarkia . . • June — Sept ,, 2 

rosea plena . . . Double Clarkia. ,, ,, 2 

Crepis rubra .... Hawkweed . . « , , , 2 

Go^etia rubicuoda . . ((Enothera) • ,, ,, 2 

Leptosiphon adrosace . . Leptosiphon . ft i > 1 

lychnis rosea .... lychnis . . June— Aug. ,, ^ 

Malopetrifida .... Malope . . . June— Oct. 2 

^ grandiflora . . . ,, ,, 2 

Silene grandiflora . . . Catchfly . . May— Aug. ,, 1 

armeria .... Lobel's ditto . , , ,, 2 

Senecia elegans. • • . Ragwort . . June— Oct ,, 2 

Cacalia aurea .... Cacalia . . . June— Sept Orange . i 

Carthamus tinctorius . . Dyer’s Weed . July— Oct ,, 4 

Calendula stellata . . . Cape Marigold . June— Sept ,, I 

Chrysdhthemum coronaria The Double July— Oct. ,, 3 

Orange. 

Esdioltzia crosea . • . The Orange • , , * . , I 

Erysimum Perodtkianum . Hedge Mustard. May— Sept 2' 

Tropeeolum minus . • . Nasturtium. . June— Oot ,, 4 


To the above might be added others of intermediate colours, as lilac, 
pink, dec., which the space 1 may be allowed at present will not admit; 
but any required colour being named to the seedsman would readify be 
supplM, To the sorts enumerated ia the preceding list many cf the 
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German, Turkey, and China Asters are suited in colours, and Russian, 
Ten Week, and other Stocks ; also Larkspurs, Zinnias, Ac., which are 
often raised by sowing in the open ground in the warm southern parts 
of this country, but in general require in other situations to be raised 
on a slight hot-bed, and afterwards transplanted, Ac. 

Half-hardy^ usually requiring to he raised in a warm frames or in 

potSf 


Syitematie Name. 

English Name. 

Time of 
Flowering. 

Colonr. 

Height 

tnftet 

Asters (see list below) . . 


July— Nov. 

) > 

June— Oct 

Various , 

2 

Brachyooma iberidifolia . 

Brachycome . 
Calandrina . . 

Blue . . 

2 

Calandrinia grandiflora . 

Rose . . 

2 

— — discolor .... 

» 1 

t » 

Purple 

2 

speciosa .... 

» » 

i > 

Maroon • 

1 

C^mtonia elegaus . • 

Clintonia . . 

June— Sept. 

} i 

Blue . . 

1 

pulchella .... 

) » 

Blue and 

1 

Dianthus speciosus. • . 

Pink • . . 

1 1 

White. 
Crimson . 

1 

— latifolias .... 

i » 

Everlasting 


f 1 

1 

Elichrysum bracteatum . 

June— Oct. 

Yellow . 

2 

Matthiola annua . « . 

Phlox Drammondi , « 

Stocks (see list below). 

Phlox ... 1 June— Oct. 

Crimson, &c. 

2 

Portulacca splendens . . 

Purslane . • 

i f 

> 3 

1 

— ' Thellusonia . • . 

Rhodanthe • . 

i > 

9 9 

1 

Khodanthe Manglesii . . 

} t 

Rose . . 

1 

Senecio flora plena alba . 

Double Ragwort 

t f 

White . . 

2 

— purpurea .... 

» » 

t > 

Purple 

2 

Tagetes (various) . . . 

Marigold, French 
and African. 
Viscaria. . . 

June— Sept. 

2 

Viscaria oculata . . . 

) $ 

Rose . 

2 

Zinnia (various) . . . 


) f 



Various 

1 


Some of the above kinds of annuals having an extensive number of 
varieties, the following enumeration of them is given, to aid in a more 
general selection 

Gebman Asters.— 1. Flesh coloured; 2. Pale Rose; 3. Pale 
Blue ; 4. Dark Blue ; 5. Rose coloured ; 6. Pale Lilac ; 7. Dark 
Red; 8. Ash Grey; 9. White; 10. Light Blue; 11. Dark Blue- 
edged; 12. Light Red and White; 13. Dark Lilac ; 14. New Dwarf 
White; 15. White Anemone Flowered; 16. White Quilled; 17. 
Striped Red and White; 18. Red Anemone Flowered; 19. Mix^ 
coloured Anemone Flowered; 20. New Dwarf Red; 21. Dafk Red 
and White ; 22. Light Blue-edged ; 23. Yellowish White ; 24. White ; 
25. Flesh-coloured; 26. Light Blue, dark ground; 27. Pale Blue- 
edged ; 28. Light Red. 

German Ten Week Stocks. — Russian Stocks, Close flowered,-^ 
1. Deep Rose; 2. Pale Rose; 3. Peach-coloured; 4. Violet, with 
White spots ; 5. Pale Rose, with White spots ; 6. Dark Grey ; 7. 
Flesh-colour^ ; 8. Dark Blue ; 9. Peach-coloured ; 10. Light Blue ; 
IL Maroon ; 12. Light Brick Bed; 13. Carmine; 14. Cfaestmit; 15. 
Light Brown; 16. Dark Brown; 17. Bed Brown; 18. Dark Cino 
aamon ; 19. Cinnanioii, Yellow Crown; 20. Light Videl; 21. Striped 
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Roia Centifolia; 22. Frankfort Red; 23. Copper-coloured; 24. Ash 
Rose ; 25. Poppy Gr^ ; 26. Pale Grey ; 27 . Variegated ; 28. Dark 
Ash-coloured; 29. Light Maroon; 80. Apple blossom; 31. Pale 
Cinnamon ; 32. Pale Blue ; 33. Rose ; 34. Poppy Blue ; 35. Purple ; 
36. Dark Blue, Wallflower-leaved. 

Distant flowered. — 43. Carmine; 44. Giant Scarlet; 45. Flesh- 
coloured ; 46. Dark Carmine ; 47. Dark Blue ; 48. White ; 49. Light 
Blue; 50. Red Gray ; 51. Chocolate; 52. Deep Violet. 

Late Flowering, or Autumn, German Stocks, blooming from 
August to November. — Close flowered.-^53. Violet; 54. Copper, 
Wallflower-leaved ; 55. Dark Cc^per ; 56. Light Copper ; 57. Car- 
mine, with Wallflower-leaf; 58. Violet, with Wallflower-leaf; 59. 
Dark Maroon ; 60. Flesh-coloured ; 61. Dark Blue; 62. Peach Blos- 
som ; 63. Dark Brick-coloured ; 64. Pale Brick-coloured ; 65. Bright 
Carmine ; 66. Carmine ; 67. White. 

Distant flowered. — 68. Red Gray ; 69. Dark Blue ; 70. Dark 
Brown; 71. Dark Carmine; 72. Pale Blue; 73. Dark Violet; 74. 
Red Grey ; 75. White ; 76. Red Brown ; 77. Copper- coloured ; 78. 
Cinnamon. 

German Winter Stock. — This class of Stocks is similar to the 
English Brompton Stocks. — 79. Pale Rose; 80. Carmine; 81. Dark 
Blue; 82. Pale Blue; 83. White; 84. Brick-colour; 85. White 
Wallflower ; 86. Violet Blue ; 87. Giant Scarlet ; 88. Peach-colour. 

Zinnias.— 89. White ; 90. Dark Scarlet; 91. Yellow; 92. Dark 
Purple; 93. Bright Scarlet; 94. Golden; 95. Bright Purple; 96. 
Violet ; 97. Bed ; 98. Rose ; 99. Buff ; 100. Crimson. 

I purpose to forward, for insertion in the next Number, a descrip- 
tive list of the most showy greenhouse plants which will flourish in 
beds in the open air during summer, and afterwards, a similar list of 
perennial border plants. 


CULTURE OF CHOROZE M AS. 

BT THE HANAOSB OV A FLORAL ESTABLISHXSMT. 

This is a lovely and beautiful genus, profuse in blooming, striking in 
its varied colours, and, like all the pea^haped class of flowen, is highly 
interesting. Some years’ practical attention in propagating and gene- 
ral management of an extensive stock, enables me to give in detail 
some useful information thereupon. 

Cuttings should be taken of the young shoots when about an inch 
and a half long, cutting them o3P entire, with a small portion of the old 
stem producing them. This old portion usually sends forth roots freely, 
insert in the usual sand used, and covered with a bell glass, plung^ 
in a gentle bottom heat. When well rooted, they are potted off singly 
into 60-sized pots, a free drainage, and in a compost of one-£df 
tsafy peat, one-quarter of old decomposed cow-dung, and the remain- 
ing quarter of white sand, pieces of charcoal, ch^oal dust, bits of 
pots or sand-stone, dm. The plants are placed for about ten days in a 
ekee frame, then removed to a situation in the greenhouse, dbc., placed 
the ghws or in a draught of wind. The plants are repotted in 
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proportionate^sized pots, as required, always using the materials of 
compost in a chopped or rough state. Plants that are arrived at a 
moderate size, of the large-leaved kinds, require more water than the 
others, and to them I give occasionally manure water. I never erpose 
the plants to the open air, as is done to greenhouse stock in general, 
biit retain them in the house uniformly, also shading them from the 
sun, which, when powerful upon them, is very injurious. At the ap- 
proach of autumn less water is supplied, as it is an essential to success. 

: It is an essential to success, as the autumn approaches, gradually to 
give less water, for if an abundance were continued when the general 
growth had ceased, it would tend to destroy the delicate fibrous roots, 
and speedily, oflen suddenly, the entire plant. Especial attention to 
this matter in their management should be given. Those kinds which 
grow thin of shoots and erect habit, and somewhat liable to become 
naked, may readily be kept bushy by pinching oflP the ends of the 
shoots which induces the production of laterals. By the above 
management, vigorous, never-failing, healthy plants are maintained. 


ROSES OF SPECIES: 

REQUIRED VARIATIONS IN THEIR CULTURE. 

BT BOSA. 

In the many excellent observations on the cultivation of the rose, which 
have appeared in the Cabinet and other works on horticulture, I have 
frequently observed that the rules, [though most excellent in them- 
selves, as applied to many species of roses, have usually been too 
general, and have proceeded on the principle of considering most 
species as requiring the same modes of treatment, while the great 
difference in the habits, nature, places, and manner of growth seem 
to me to point out important variations in the soil, situation, and mode 
of cultivation requir^ by many of the different species. I therefore 
would state some of tl^e difiTerences and places of growth, in a wild 
state, of some of the species, and the variations that they seem to 
sugg^t in the culture. Though plants are greatly altered by culture, 
yet they generally retain a considerable bias to t^e soil and situation 
for which, by nature, they are formed : and it is usually within a 
certain range only, of what 1 would call their natural habits, that they 
are capable of improvement by cultivation. 

In taking a cursory view of the difference which there appears to 
me to be among some of the species of roses, I shall,, to make myself 
better understo^, separate the genus into five divisions. 

In the first division, place JSosa spinomsima and its varieties ; the 
R» lutea, sulphurea and cinnamonea^ which, from their slender shoots, 
small and numerous thorns, and fibrous roots growing very near the 
aUrfiice of the ground, are all, I believe, plants in their wild state 
growing on heaths and places where there is but little depth of soil, 
and are surrounded only by plants of a low stature ; they would seem, 
therefore, to require to be planted in an airy situation, and not to need 
jnuch depth or strength of soil; as in their natural places of growth, 
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they are exposed to the browsii]^ of cattle, and we find them to bear 
much putting and shortening of their shoots. 

In the second division I include the numerous varieties of Kosa 
provincialis, centifolia, gallica, and muscosa. The varieties of these 
species are so numerous, that this division contains the greatest number 
as well as many of the most beautiful roses ; th^ appear to me to be 
plants which, judging from their manner of growth, have in their 
natural situations to contend with high grasses and other strong grow- 
ing perennial plants ; when oveipowered by these, they, as it were, 
remove by sending out roots near the suriace of the ground, which, 
when they reach a more airy spot, throw up suckers, these exhaust the 
old plant, and form a new one in a better situation ; the roots of 
this division, though less fibrous than those of the first, yet are so 
much so, and grow so near the surfiice of the ground, as not to require 
either a strong or deep soil. It is to the roses of this division that the 
rules usually given for the cultivation of roses chiefly apply, particu- 
larly those for cutting the last year shoots to a few inches in length, 
and removing the stems when three or four years old. 

The third division consists of Rosa villosa rubiginosa, moschseta 
alba, damascena, and canina: the roses of this division have much 
stronger roots than the others, and strike much deeper into the earth. 
The place of their growth in their wild state is among large, strong 
growing shrubs and trees ; they therefore require a much stronger and 
deeper soil, and a less airy situation than the two former divisions. 
They do not need, nor bear so much pruning of the shoots ; indeed, 
some of these species are often rendered less productive of flowers for 
a year or two, by too much cutting ; and the main stems of some of 
them, the R. villosa for example, will send out good blooming shoots 
for more than half a century, with only a moderate occasional priming 
to keep the plant in proper form and bounds. 

The fourth division consists of Rosa arvensis, sempervirens, Banksie, 
and multiflora. These roses, in their natural state, trail along the 
ground, or support themselves by bushes growing near them, they 
therefore do not require a very mry situation : their roots are strong, 
but not so strong as some of those of the last division, and therefore 
seem to require rather a lighter soil ; they must be supported or nailed 
against a wall. 

The fifth division consists of Rosa semperflorens and indica. The 
sudden and rapid way in which these roses send forth their shoots im- 
mediately on a change from cold to heat, points them out as growing 
in their wild state on mountains covered with snow a part of the year, 
and, like other natives of such places, with rapidity, taking advantage 
of an interval of warmth to grow, bloom, and ripen their 

1 shall be highly gratified if any of the foregoing observations 
should tend to make any of your readers better acquainted with the 
nature of some of the species of this genus of plants, which certainly 
consists of the most beautiful, elegant, and lovely flowers in existence, 
and which in every country, where they will grow, are universally es- 
teemed. 


Voi. XV. No. 2.— iv:5. 


D 
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BORONIA SERRULATA. 

At a meeting of the Streatham Gardener’s Society, Mr. Hale read an 
excellent paper on the cultivation of this plant. He observed^ that the 
Boronia serrulate, with its fragrant pink blossoms, was a very valuable 
plant for drawing rooms, &c. He had had the plant under his care for 
the last fifteen years, and as the result of his long acquaintance, he was 
enabled to offer the following remarks : — Cuttings will root freely in a 
gentle bottom heat, with the assistance of a bell glass ; the soil should 
be rich peat and sand sifted through a fine sieve ; when they are rooted, 
they are to be potted off into three-inch pots, which are well drained 
with potsherds and turfs ; they are then placed in a frame where the 
temperature averages from 50 to 60 degrees, and are kept shaded from 
the sun. As soon as their roots have reached the sides of the pots, they 
should be removed to a cold fiame, admitting no air for the first fort* 
night, and shading from the mid-day sun ; water must be used very 
sparingly for a week or two. To grow large plants, commence shifting 
as early as possible in the month of February or March, according to 
the strength of the plants. The peat should be used as coarse as the 
size of the pots will allow, with plenty of sand intermixed. The plants 
which have been kept for blooming may be shifted as soon as the 
flowers begin to &11 ; then place them in a vinery or pit for a fortnight, 
adopting the same precautions as already mentioned ; by this time they 
may be removed to a cold frame, where they are to remain for the next 
three months. When placed in the greenhouse, care must be taken to 
stand them in a situation where there is no draught, as they require very 
little air and water during the winter months. To convince the mem- 
bers that the plants sustain much injury by standing in the draught, if 
they do not die, Mr. Hale exhibited two plants, one in a green, healthy 
condition, and the other in a brown state ; this latter he attributed to 
the plant standing near a cracked pane of glass ; if left in this state any 
considerable time, they very seldom recover so as to attain anything 
like perfection. By attention to the treatment recommended, 
plants may be brought to a great size in a short time. Like many 
other plants, it has now become greatly neglected, in consequence of 
continued failures. Mr. Glaridge could bear testimony to the high 
state of cultivation of Mr. Hale’s Boronias, and also to his continued 
success in striking cuttings for several years past. Mr. Brown had also 
seen them propagated with great success by the plan mentioned by 
Mr. Hale. Mr. Taylor had grown the Boronia for several years, and 
had flowered them pretty well, but not equal to Mr. Hale’s pknts, 
neither in the colour of the foliage nor in the size of the plant. 


DOUBLE FLOWERS. 

What mistaken means are employed for obtaining these, and how 
many erroneous circumstances are, up to this very day, says the Reme 
BorRcdUy admitted to explain the cause of doubleness in certain fioweis I 
Thus, for example, many gardeners pretend that to obtain double 
Brompton Stocks, you must gather the seeds exclusively from) those 
flowers which are the most double. What influence can these flowers 
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have when entirely deprived of all the organs of generation ? None 
whatever. To explain this phenomenon, we must make practice agree 
with theory. Every gardener who sows seed, wishes to obtain plants 
with double flowers, so as to obtain blossoms which produce the greatest 
effect. Every double plant is a monstrous vegetable. To produce 
this anomaly, we must attack the principle of its creation, that is to 
say the seed. This being granted, let us examine in what way these 
se^s ought to be treated. If, after having gathered the seeds of Mal- 
comia annua, or Ten- weeks Stock, we sow them immediately afterwards, 
the greatest number of the seedlings will produce single flowers, whilst, 
on the contrary, if we preserve tiiese same seeds for three or four years, 
and then sow them, we shall find double flowers upon nearly all the 
plants. To explain this phenomenon, we say, that in keeping a seed for 
several years, we fatigue it and weaken it. Then, when we place it in a 
suitable soil, we change its natural state, and from a wild plant make it 
a cultivated one. What proves our position is, that plants, in a wild 
state, shedding their seeds naturally, and sowing them as soon as they 
fall to the ground, yet in a long succession of time scarcely ever produce 
plants with double flowers. We think then, after what we have said, 
that whenever a gardener wishes to obtain double flowers, he ought not 
to sow the seeds till after having kept them for as long a time as 
possible. This practice ought to be observed with all plants that we 
wish should produce double flowers, for all varieties of the Brompton 
Stocks, Pinks, &c. As to Brompton Stocks, Ten-week Stocks, and 
others of the same kind, there is no doubt that to flower them well they 
should be sown in autumn in well-worked soil, taken up when the cold 
weather comes, and kept under a frame during the winter. In the 
spring they may be planted out again, when they will flower magnifi- 
cently, and yield an abundant harvest of seeds. If you have not a 
frame at your disposal, you may obtain the same result, by sowing the 
seeds at the end of February, under a south wall, for example. The 
principles that we admitted above are just as applicable to Melons and 
all plants of that iamily. We admit, like many other observers, that 
Melon plants obtained from seeds the preceding year ought to produce, 
and do produce, really very vigorous shoots, with much foliage ; but 
very few fruitful flowers appear on such plants, whilst, on the other 
hand, when we sow old seeds, we obtain an abundance of very large 
fruit. In fact, in all varieties of the Melon the seeds should always be 
kept from three to eight years before being sown, if we would obtain 
fine fruit, and plenty of it. 


PROPAGATION OF THE CALAMPELUS SCABER 

(ECREMOCARrUS). 

BY LUCY. 

In the month of January, place an old plant in a vineiy or hot bed, so 
as to get it to break ; when the shoots are about three inches long take 
them oflT with a sharp knifb, being careful to take a small piece of the 
old bark with the cuttings, and plant them in light vegetable mould 
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and sand under glasses ; they will qtiiddy strike root, and in a month 
will be fit for potting ; tibie composition should consist of equal parts of 
rotten dung, leaf-mould, and loam. Plants raised this way from cut- 
tings will flower well t^ first year, whra those raised from seed will 
not blossom till the second year. In raising from seed it should be sown 
as ebon as ripe, and placed in the green-house ; the plants will be fit 
hr potting in the spring. 


DISCOVERY OF PROCESS TO PRESERVE FLOWERS. 

Among the recent scientific discoveries, we are infr>rmed that Dr. 
Fascale, a chemist at Westeras, in Sw^en, has announced to the 
Academy of Sciences at Stockholm his discovery of a process for pre- 
serving flowers in their natural condition. He sent, it is stated, some 
Roses which he assures the Academy were prepared by him in 1844. 


CLEMATIS SIEBOLDII (Bicolor). 

BT AN XXHXBITOB. 

Although this beautiful flowering plant will grow tolerably freely in 
the open air in this countiy, jet when it blooms they are comparatively 
, small, and nearly entirely white 5 but when grown in a warm pit frame, 
the green-house, or conservatory, the flowers are much larger, have a 
delicate tint of sulphur over the white and the almost black centre, 
producing a handsome contrast, and rendering it very ornamental. It 
does equally well trained against a pillar, trellis, or grown in a pot and 
coiled round a wire framework. I have had 360 flowers upon a plant 
at one time. My mode of treating is the following. The plant always 
flourishes best when raised from layers, or cuttings, not grafted upon 
the root of another kind. 

In December I pot, or re-pot, the plant, giving it a liberal drainage, 
over which is laid some pieces of chopped turf. The plant is divested 
of its former soil, the roots are coiled around the sides of the pots, and 
as the compost is filled in they are spread in the compost around the 
sides ; when completed I prune in the branches to about 8 or 10 eyes, 
and place it in warmth for a week or 10 days, then remove it to a cool 
pit, till the end of March, when I place it in the green-house, giving it 
a fr^uent syringing, &c., and the vigour and beauty it displays is 
much beyond what I have seen in any other plant. 


SLUG GUARD. 

To repel the attacks of alugs and snails on plants, it is stated in 
Johnson's Gardeners' Almanac that Mr. Sharp, of Winchester gas- 
works, employs a simple and effsctual remedy by encircling the rim of 
each pot with a piece of biKne-hair rope, par&ally cut across Us strands. 
The bristies start forward and present a ehevanss-de^fiieze which 
arither slugs nor snaife can sumount. It is very durable, may be used 
to protect any plant, and is rather ornamental. 




z« Tn now] 


A ^ ^ matter of course a Floricultural Calendar for tliis 
month must to a certain extent be acted upon as it 
relates to open air operations, coal-pits, frames, &c., only as tlie 
weather is &vourable for the operations detailed. If the weather con- 


tinues severe sufficient protection must be given, as during last month, 
to all tender things. Any alterations of ground or planting trees should 
be completed early as possible ; and the collection of soils, manures, 
&c., to form composts, be laid on heaps — turn former heaps, &c. If 
there be Rose-trees to plant this season, they ought to be done during 
the present month, or their growth will be hazardous if deferred to 
March, and even if they live they do not thrive well during the summer. 
Give a good top dressing now to established plants of well rotted 
manure. Prune the hardy kinds. Perennial and biennial border 
flowers should be divided, if required, planted, &c. Turf may be laid 
at the end of the month. 


Take the flrst opportunity about the middle of the month, if the 
weather be dry, to plant Ranunculuses and Anemonies in the prepared 
beds, placing them at flve inches apart, and an inch and a half deep 
from the crown to the surface, and if the soil be diy gently press the 
surface with a flat board. The sharp frosts of this season will have 
greatly benefited the beds by purifying the soil. Auriculas and Poly^ 
anthuses should have a portion of the old surface soil taken away, and 
be replaced by a good earthing up of rich compost, this will be re- 
quired about the last week in the month. Tulips having made ap- 
pearance above the ground will require especial attention, especially 
in giving secure protection from sudden frost. Bear in mind that on 
the attention paid to them from this period depends their after success. 

The continued frost of last month would not permit much fresh air 
being admitted to late potted Carnations and Picotees ; on every fa- 
vourable occasion now, therefore, do not neglect to afford abundance, as 
it will retard premature growth and materially promote vigour here- 
after. Beds of Pinks^ Heartsease^ and autumn planted Ranunculuses 
should have particular attention both as to protection from frost, and 
the stems of the plants being firmly secured, also the sur&ce of the 
bed lightly stirred up. When strong frost subsides, and the gmvel 
walks are thawed they are generally veiy light to the depth of a few 
inches ; where the surfiice gravel requires to be loosened for the pur- 
pose of adding to it some new, it is in that thawed state performed 
very readily, and to do it then sav^ a great deal of trouble and ex- 
pense which would be incurred at a more advanced season. Now is 
the period for making a plan of the flower garden, parterre, Ac., and 
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to mark each bed the kindii reqdiredj aikl then to prepare a stock 
to furnish accordingly. 


Sow eeeds of the tender annuals as Balsam, Amarantlius, Cockscomb, 
&c., in pots, and the half hardy kinds as Asters, Stocks, &c., either in 
pots or upon a bed of soil, Ac. When sown in pots do not water the 
surface at the time, but after a few days if the soil be dry a gentle 
sprinkling may be given, and afterwards, till the plants are up, great 
care must be taken to keep it moist, for when once softened, if the 
seeds become dry destruction soon follows. Gardenias should be forced 
now,;as also other similar plants. (See list in Stove department.) 

Cuttings of Hemimeris, Salvias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Lotus, Ana- 
gallis, and such like plants for the open b^s in summer should imme- 
diately be struck, or the plants will be too weak to answer the purpose. 
If parts of cuttings were put ofi* in autumn they should now be potted 
off singly into small pots, they will then be well established by turning 
out time ; any long ones amongst them should be stopped to induce 
laterals and make bushy plants. 

Dahlia roots should be immediately put to force ; if increase is re- 
quisite, take off the shoots when about four inches long. 

Dahlia seed should be sown in pots, and only just covered. Lobelias, 
too, should be potted singly at the close of the month to have them 
vigorous by turning out time. Boxes and pots of Mignonette for suc- 
cession should be sown. Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias, &c., should 
be introduced to incite their immediate growth, and as soon as the 
plants have pushed, pot them, singly or otherwise, as desirable. Ama- 
ryllis, &c., may be excited in like manner. Hyacinths, &c., ap- 
proaching bloom, must be placed in an airy, light situation, and to 
those in glasses give a change of water every three or four days. At 
the closing part of the month pot ‘singly Tigridia pavonia, and T. 
conchiflora into small pots. Sow immediately in pots seed of the 
Chinese Primrose, and as soon as the plants are fit to pot off do so in 
a rich compost ; keep them in heat for a short time, and never water 
them over-head, as they are liable to be rotted off by its remaining in 
the centre ; care, too, is necessary not to give too much at the roots, 
for if kept wet they soon become sickly. The plants properly treated 
will bloom fine the same season. The fringed flowered kinds are the 
best. 

nr Txm cou nuuica, ORXsmovra, 

Continue to preserve all inmates of the cold frame in as quiescent 
state as possible. In all cases when very severe weather continues for 
some time, it is necessary to keep the sashes close, and perhaps to re- 
tain during day as well as night the matted covering, much caution is 
therefore required to avoid destruction by damp. Admit air in 
abundance whenever the weather permits, and occasionally, when a 
mild day presents, clean the pit throughout, stirring the surface a 
little, also scrupulously remove all dead leaves and branches from the 
plants. Carefully and sparingly give water now and then as abso- 
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lutdy required only. By observing these simple rules much damp and 
frost too is easily withstood. 

In the Gremhmise^ &c. — All air, in dry, favourable weather, must 
be admitted so as just to keep frost out. If damp a gentle fire may be 
applied when air cannot be admitted. Pelargoniums to be superb spe- 
cimens should be re-potted into their blooming pots. (Read t^ several 
articles on their culture in previous volumes). The sur&ce soil in all 
pots should be stirred up, it tends to health. Epacris, Correas, Coro- 
nillas, Acacias, Cinerarias, and other plants will now be coming into 
bloom, water seldom as possible, but when given, let there be as much 
as will moisten all the soil. Ericas will still generally be inactive, 
therefore give but little water as required, and recollect their proper 
situation is in the most airy part of the house. Camellias, too, should 
occupy an airy part, and the greatest care taken to keep the soil in an 
equally moistened medium state/ using water of a temperature equal to 
that of the house ; if these points are neglected it is likely the flower 
buds will drop. Alstroemerias, Lilium speciosum, and others should 
be re-potted. Any young plants which have filled their pots with 
roots should be potted into larger as they require from time to time. 
If a syringing of the plants over head be really necessary, let it be 
done in the morning of a day which is likely to be fine, and air be ad- 
mitted fully. 

xiflr Tmm stowb. 

Old plants of Fuchsia corymbiflora now gently pushed on will come 
finely into bloom by the first week in May, or if season be fine, earlier. 
Exotic seeds should now be sown (see articles in former volumes). 
Successive introductions of plants forced must be brought in, as Roses, 
Lilacs, Azalea, Acacia, Heliotropes, Correa, Coronilla, Cineraria, 
Sweet Violets, Cactus, Cyclamen, Gardenia, Justicia, Eranthemum, 
Honeysuckle, Pinks, Gesneria zebrina, Nerium, Mignonette, &c., and 
pots or boxes of Hyacinth, Narcissus, Persian Iris, Crocus, so as to 
have a constant succession of bloom. (See remarks on Hyacinth in 
January Calendar). All the plants now enumerated are suited, too, for 
a warm conservatory, and as that useful appendage is often contiguous 
to a room they are doubly charming in such a situation at tliis early 
season. Orchidaceous plants should be re-potted now, as they may 
require. Take care that a due proportion of moisture b maintained in 
the atmosphere, although most of this tribe require to be quite dry at 
the root during the rest season ; yet they still require a somewhat moist 
atmosphere. 


DOUBLE FLOWERING STOCKS: 

THSIB FERFETUATION. 

BT CLEBIC0B. 

Much has been said and written upon the subject of rabing double 
flowering Stocks, and after pursuing every method that has been recom- 
mended, there b unavoidably dbappoinUnent in raising fiom seed. In 
order to perpetuate the kin^ of double Stocks I already possessed, it 
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ocoDiTed to me that, as in the case of some other similar plants^ I 
mig^t increase them by striking cuttings ; I therefore had a quantity 
inserted, and nearly every one struck root. As soon as sufficiently 
rooted I potted them off singly into small pots ; and they were well 
established before winter. I kept them in a dry cold pit-frame, free 
from damp and frost, and in A|^l planted them out in beds, where 
they bloomed more abundantly than those which were raised from seed. 
This process I repeated last year, and continued to the present with 
equal success. 

The idea of propagating Stocks from cutting may at first sight 
appear tedious or tiresome, but it will not be mund so in practice ; 
besides, there are other advantages to be derived from it, which are not 
so strictly within our reach when propagating from seed, viz., the cer- 
tainty of commanding groups of this lovely iiower, all double, and, the 
equal certainty of perpetuating any ffivourite or peculiar variety. I 
have practised two methods of taking cuttings, and with equal success 
in striking them ; but I much prefer the one to the other, as I find the 
two methods produce very different plants ; that which I consider the 
best, is to take the cuttings when the plants are in full bloom. On the 
side^hoots producing the flowers, beneath the existing corymb, another, 
and frequently two other, shoots are produced ; take off those shoots at 
their lower joint, before they show flower, with a sharp knife cut off* 
the two lower leaves, insert them in pots half filled with any light, rich 
compost, and treat them as other soft-wooded cuttings. 


BRIEF NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

ViCTORtA Rsgia.— W e have directed attention to this magnificent plant, by an 
extract from the Botanical Magazine^ amonnt our notes on new plants in the 
present number, referring our readers for further knowledge to the magazine 
Itself. We have since observed, however, a re-issue of the account in a separate 
and smaller form, so that persons who are not regular subscribers to that publica- 
tion may easily possess it, as no doubt all those interested will do. 

Hydrangeas.— A. 5.— To diange the colour of the flowers, your plants should 
have received preparatory treatment Perhaps, however, you may yet turn them 
blue, if you now and then give them a weak solution of alum ; we nave known it to 
Booeeed. 

Botanical Drawings.— A To render these really useful they should 

accurately represent all the characters. The best method of rendering the pencUling 
permanent with which we are acquainted is that adopted by Mr. Christie, and de- 
tailed in the Phamaceutical Joun^ with which perhaps you may not 1^ &miliar. 
It is to ** dissolve pale resin in spirit of wine ; lay the pencil drawing on its face 
^n a sheet of clean paper, and brush the back of the wwing with the solution. 
This penetrates through the paper in a few minutes, and as the spirit evaporates ffie 
resm is deposited as a varnish on the drawing. This has the advantage of not 
eocMing the paper, which aqueous solutions wiU do ; and as the brush omy passes 
over the back A the drawing, none of the pencil marks are in any degree removed. 
This process will not answer with drawings on card, or any other substance too 
thick to be penetrated by the solution^ In this case a weak solution of isinglass 
may be placed in a shallow dish, the drawing being passed through it so as to wet 
every pi^ without toudiing it whh a brdsh.” 






^HAS. LOUIS L*HERITIER, a French author on gardening, con- 
^ ferred the generic title, Gloxinia^ to commemorate B. P. Gloxin, 
of Colmar, a German botanist. The tribe thus distinguished comprises 
plants of considerable beauty, highly interesting, and when in full 
bloom particularly showy and ornamental : they are also easy of 
management, and particularly deserving cultivation wherever practi- 
cable. 

The very beautiful inhabitant of our hothouses for many years, 
Cr. macuUUay was the first species introduced into this country, and 
as long ago as 1739. It, like the subsequent species, was discovered 
in South America. The native habitation being on the margin of dense 
woods, where the sur&ce soil of such situations is a light leafy mould. 
An intervening period of seventy-six years occurred before another 
species was introduced, viz., 6r. speciosa in lbl5, afterwards (J. 
caulescem in 1820, and G. hirsuta in 1824. Subsequently appeared 
G. digitaliflora, foxglove-flowered; G. tubijflora, tube-flowered; 
G. discolor, two-coloured leaved ; G. picta,^ painted-leaved ; and re- 
cently some others. This accession of so many diversified and beau- 
tiful species soon presented scope for the attempt to raise hybrids, and 
the result has been successful in producing several highly beautiful and 
novel varieties. The most singular and distinct of all is. the one we 
now figu]%, viz. : — 

GLOXINIA FYFIANA-Me. Ftfe’s Gloxinia. 

Gmmacea, Didymma Oymimipmm* 

It was raised from seed saved in 1844, by Mr. John Fyfe, gardener, 
at Rothesay in Buteshire. It is suppos^ the seed was obtained from 
G, maxima, but what that bad been impregnated by, it appears, b not 
known. The form of the flower and its erect position much resembles 
the lovely spring GeutianeUa. It bloomed for the first time in 1845, 
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vAA ekkibited in Saptmnber at the Dunooa FloricultttTbl 
tod subsequently at other places, where it attracted universal attp^ 
tion and tomiration, by its differing so widely from every othet kind 
of Gloxinia, and the dowera being so atrildngly beautiful# 

Messrs. Diysdale and Co. nurseiymen, of &lamw, purchased the 
stock of it, and plants may be had of them, or of ourselves as their 
agent for its sale in England, by the drst week in April next. Like 
the other Gloxinias it blooms very freely, and its profusion of floweni, 
produced through the summer season, form a delightful ornament fdt 
the greenhouse, conservatory, or stove, and give it an especial cltdrii 
to be grown in every one. 

One of the most interesting attentions in floriculture is that of 
* raising new varieties*of flowers. The Gloxinia presents an ample range 
for experiment and additional improvement in this way. The ease with 
which the impregnation is effected, and seed obtained, also the cir- 
cumstance of the plants blooming so speedily, alike invite to so 
pleasing a pursuit. 

Very excellent directions, in which we perfectly acquiesce, for the 
culture of Gloxinias have recently been given {Janmry Number, 
p. 8,) by our respected correspondent, Mr. Wm. Chitty ; few remarks 
are therefore necessary on this occasion on that particular. In a com- 
munication, however, we have received from another correspondent, 
with whom the genus has long been a great favourite, are some inte- 
resting particulars, additional to those entertained by Mr. Chitty, 
which we gladly transcribe. 

** I have,” says our correspondent, ‘‘ devoted some attention to 
raising hybrids, by the impregnation of the most distinct sorts, 
and have been rewarded with some very handsome varieties. 1 
principally impregnate the flowers which are produced at the early 
period of the year, by which selection, I obtained well ripened 
seed in the summer, and thus obtain the advantage of sowing the 
seeds immediately they are ripe, and the plants form tubers of a 
sixe that season, which, without injury, pndure the rest period of 
winter. When the seed is sown as soon as ripe, it more certainly 
vegetates than if retailed till the following spring. I sow the seed in 
iBat pan-pots. 1 have a free drainage, use a turfy-chopped sandy-peat 
soil, the suri&Ce made even and about a quarter of an inch of silver 
«uid spread over it, upon which I scatter the seed, pressing it gently 
into the sand and sprinkling over it just as much sand as will cover it 
out of sight. I place the seed in a hot-bed frame, covering a glass 
over the pot, and the plants soon appear. When they are strong 
enough to transplant 1 pot them off singly into small pots. T^e kind of 
compost I use is sandy peat, light loam, and old rotten cow-dung, equal 
parts, but Mr. Chitty’s may perhaps be better than mine ; my plants, 
however, bloom profusely. I replace them in the hot-bed frame, and 
encourage their growth. About October, I gradually withhold water, 
and place the pots either in the shed, or cool part of my greenhouse, 
BO as just to preserve them from flfost. As soon as signs of returning 
growth are evinced the second season, I pot the tubers, mid treat theiA 
iknikr to my older kinds, tod th€(f blOONi Vigotously that year. 

. << Any of the kinds thiit oppoto l&ely 16 be disfinOt Im litto, aiiii 
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I to iil6roKl6, I do it readtiy by the following Muipk 
processes. By scooping out the leef with its bud at the base ironi 
the parent stem or trunk, and inserting such in white sand, or 
sandy peat, at the side of a pot, pegging the same securely with a 
hook-peg as is used in layering, th^ quickly root and soon make fine 
plants. None ever fail % this process, and I prefer it to any other; 
but when I cannot obtain a bud with the leaf, as in the case of a 

P resent or two I had of a particular kind where no bud could be had, 
have pursued the following method:— A pot was filled up with 
sandy peat to about an inch from the rim, over it was laid half an inch 
of white sand, which being settled with watering, 1 took the leaf, 
severed through the strong ribs thereof in a few places, and then 
spread it flat over the face of the sand, the rib side to the sand, and 
secured it by a few pebbles of gravel and one hooked peg to fasten 
the stalk. This I placed in the hot-bed frame, covered it with a 
glass, and from the sides of the cuts made tubers were soon formed 
and plants obtained. This method succeeds too, but it is not so certain 
as the other method, and much longer in its results. 

“ I treat my blooming stock as follows : — Early in February I take 
one-fourth of my roots, pot them in a compost of equal parts of light 
loam, sandy peat, leaf mould, and one year old rotten cow-dung. 
This compost I use in a rough state, adding a foee drainage of broken 
pot and chopped turf. I then place them in a moist stove, near the 
glass, duly attending to future culture. At the end of each of the three 
following months I pot an equal portion, treat them as the othere, aUd 
by this means extend the blooming to autumn. 

When the plants have ceased to*bloom I gradually withhold water, 
so that the tubers may have the proper period of rest* I have the 
four portions numbered, so that No. 1, planted early in February, is 
potted first the following season, and the plants become habituated to 
the time of potting and period of blooming. 

By pursuing the plan above stated, in connection with Mr. Chitty’s, 
one of the most lovely and profuse blooming tribe of plants will most 
amply repay for the attention given.” 

We may add, the mode of culture detailed by our correspondents 
applies uniformly to G, Fyfiana and all other kinds, unless we except 
G. maculata, and its closely allied species, G. pallidiflora^ which, 
usually flowering at a late period, it is desirable to vary the treatment 
in order to prolong their bloom. To accomplish this they must be 
somewhat earlier excited into growth, and as they root rapidly they 
require repotting twice or more. If placed and retained in a higher 
temperature, too, than other kinds, they flourish with such incrwed 
vigour as amply to reward for any particular attention bestowed. 

NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Beookia fucrsioidbs— Fuchsia-like Begonia. 

BegoniacM, — MotuBcia Polyandria, , 

Mb. Fubdie discovered this iii^pilar and beautiful Begonia on the 
Ocasia Mountains of New Grmiada, and forwarded it to the Boyal 

E 2 
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Gardens of Eew, where it has bloomed in the stove. It is profuse in 
elegwt, rich deep scarlet drooping flowers. 

The plant grows about three feet high, and as it continues in bloom 
it is very ornamental for several months, for autumn and winter too. 
It is a pretty and distinct addition to this very interesting flunily of 
plants and deserves to be in every collection. Figured in Bot mag.y 
4281 . 

Calanthe cdeculigoides— Yellow-spiked Calanthe. 

OrcUdacecB, Gynandria Monandtia, 

Discovered in the Straits of Malacca, from whence Messrs. Loddi^s, 
of the Hackney Nursery, obtained it. The flowers are produced in a 
spike about a foot long, they are of a Arm waxy nature, and what 
renders it quite a novelty, is, they are of a bright yellow colour. 
Figured in Bot Beg.^ p. 8. 

Chibita Sinensis — Chinese Chibita. 

Cyrtandracea, JDidynamia Angiospemia, 

Mr. Fortune sent this plant from China when employed as collector 
for the London Horticultural Society. Its habit is that of a stemless 
Gloxinia, the flowers rising about eight inches high, and the blossoms 
are produced in compound corymbs. Each flower is tube-formed, an 
inch long, with open mouth divided into five lobes, and the colours 
purple varied with red, rose, and white. It produces its pretty flowers 
freely, and well merits cultivation. When ^own in the stove and 
placed near the glass it thrives best, but we find it also to do well in 
the warm part of a greenhouse. 

Efidendbum flicatctm — The plaited Epidendbum. 

Orchidacece, Gynandria Monandria, 

A native of Cuba, and has recently bloomed with Messrs. Loddiges. 
The plaited crenelled lip, is very singular ; it is a rich crimson colour, 
as are the petals at the back, but green on the inside, beautifully 
spotted with crimson ; the sepals are green, slightly tinged with 
crimson. The flowers are produced in a shortish raceme. 

Efidendbum ptbifobme — ^Feab-fobmed Efidendbum. 

This plant is also a native of Cuba, and has bloomed with Messrs. 
Loddiges. Each flower is about two 'inches and a half across. The 
sepals and petals being of a reddish-yellow colour, and Uie lip a pale 
straw, vein^ with crimson. 

Ebiofsis biloba — ^Two-lobId Ebiopbis. 

Orchidacea. Gynandria Monandria* 

It belongs to the section of Maxillarida. The flowers are produced 
in a long spike of a rich orange colour. It recently bloom^ in the 
collection of J. J. Bkndy, Esq., of Beading, who bought the fine col- 
lection of the late Mr. Barker^ and this was one of the new thii^ 
therein. 
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Ebtthbina Bidwillii— Mb. Bidwill’s Cobal Tbee. 

Ltgmxrmoi, Diadelphia Decandria, 

An hybrid sent from Sydn^ by Mr. Bidwill to the Hon. and Rev. 
the Dean of Manchester, and has bloomed at Spofforth. E, herhacea 
impregnated by E, cristagaM^ produced this plant, it is of intermediate 
habit, both in the growth and flowers, and a valuable acquisition. Its 
fine spikes of rich light crimson flower are very ornamental. 

Exaoonum Pubga— Pukga, OB True Jalap. 

Convolvulacecs, Pentandria Monogynia* 

This plant is indigenous to the Mexican mountains, and has bloomed 
luxuriantly in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, cultivated in a cool 
frame. It is a twiner, extending many feet long, and flowers are of a 
purplish-red colour, each about ,two inches across the mouth. It is 
known in some collections as Ipomea Jalapa, 

Hibiscus Moscheutos — Musk Hibiscus. 

Mahacea, Monaddphia Polyandria, 

A hardy herbaceous plant, and an old inhabitant of our gardens, but 
seldom seen. It is a very ornamental plant, growing about four feet 
high and blooming in September and October. The flowers are six 
inches in diameter, of a pretty bluish colour, with a rich crimson eye, 
and like a large single Hollyhock in shape. In North America, where 
the plant is a native, it grows on the borders of marshes ; in this 
country it appears to bloom best when cultivated in a pot and placed 
in a cool frame. 


Ibis setosa — ^Bbistlb-tipped Ibis. 

IridMta. THandria Monogynia. 

It is a hardy herbaceous species, a native of Siberia, grows about 
two feet high, blooming in the early part of summer. The flowers 
are of a handsome lilac colour, ornamented with crimson veins. Each 
flower is about four inches across. It is in the Chiswick Garden. 

Niph^a albo-lineata — White-lined Niphjba. 

Gesneriacea, JHdymmia Angitupemia, 

The leaves of this plant are much like those of Achimenes picta in 
size and form, of a rich dark green hue, marked with white lines upon 
the nerves, and produce a very beautiful effect. The flowers are 
somewhat small, white in colour, and produced numerously in a ter- 
minal corymbous head. It merits a place wherever the Gesneiia and 
Achimense are grown. 

• 

Smithia purpurea — Purple-flowered Smithia. 

Legumimaa, Diadelphia Decandria, 

Discovered in Bombay by J. S. Law, Esq. It has bloomed in the 
Royal Gardens of Kew last October. It b an annual, erect, branch- 
ing. The foliage is beautifully'pinnate, like some* of the Mimosas. 
The flowers are small, about half an inch across, of a rich purple colour. 
They are produced in terminal racemes. 
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BRITISH PLANTS: 

WITH OBSHtVATXONS OW THBIE CULT0BS. 

Ji^uaiy Number of tb^ Fi-obicfj-tu^ p4P»iiiRr, ^ pi^f^ 
abpTO title appears from the pen of leur 
Johnstone. Jiaq.. BellibUbek Ijlettie. 
nitentioii bm been b the sobjeeti fpr it |$ eu > 

to the Sorist. The British Flora is one nch in beaiki^ WU mA 
ftw native gems in tiie garden parterees, and even ^tto mm appws 
duplayed in the leloctlon of ^ese few $ in in many instances^ 
seem to have bera chosen at random witbp^t 
ebi^bleness for garden ornament. There are mein^ oT p^ 
plants peculiarly well suited for giving gaiety to the boiler, 
both on account of their intrinsic beauty and neat hobit ^but ^ey 
appear to have been entirely overlooked throughout thp whole hi^p^ 
of floriculture, in the eager desire for foreign novelties. We are by 
no means ungrateful to those florists who have enriched our gardens 
with the showy flowers of other climes ; only, we regret that the en- 
thusiasm for these, should be the means of excluding our native 
favourites ; ' we regret that many of the most beautifin floral gems 
of our own*countiy are allowed to bloom and die uncared for on the 
mountain side, and on the banks of the murmuring rivulet &r from the 
homes of men ,* we regret that, in the present nur advanced state of 
Bofol art, the sentiment expressed by the poet in the following lines, is, 
jp regard tp British flowers, as true as that day they flowed from his 
pen:— 

^ Full numy t flower it bom to blush unteen, 

And wiite iti sweetnew on the desert sir.*^ 

Tes, miny a fiur and fiagiant flower blooms unseen, and diffuses its 
delicious fragrance nnfelt, while it might be tending to the happiness 
of mankind; while it mmht be wannipg our hearts with its pwp 
bpauty, as well as by its holy and sacred association^ for, fl# has bflOP 
happily sung, — 

** A flower is not a flower alone, 

A tboosand pancdfles inrest it ; 

And as they form a radiant zone, 

Aroimd its ample beauty thrown, 

Their magic tints become its own, 

As if their spirits had posMSs’d it.^’ 

And this sentiiiient of the poet is peculiarly applicable to the obiidna 
of our. own woods and wilds, for many of them are invested with the 
sweetest and most endearing asspciations, the pinrest thoughts and the 
holiest feelings. 

It is presumed unnecessary here to urge^he beauty of our native 
wildlin^ ; that has never been disputed. On the contrary we find 
them extolled and eulogised alike by botanist,' florist, and poet, more 
than ever were the productions of tropical ^cUmes. And we sin- 
cerely hope that amateurs, and not amateurs alone, but likewise 
gardeners, will take up in real earnest the cause of the neglected 
native gems, and transfer numy of them from their woodland homes to 
the garden border and there cultivate them with care and assuidily. 
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fyt the gudanee in the good cauae. It is sot our iaten^oo to com- 
preheod is cnir list ^11 the beautiful British plasts ; W eqly those 
which seeai peculiarly elidble as objects for gardeu pmamest It is 
a j^t very well knows, ^t many plants which have a most beautiful 
eppearance when ^owin^ in their natun^lsituationa, lose much of their 
beauty when cultivated m the garden ; nay. often cease to be objects 
of admiratipn. It is likewise a known &ct, that man^ plants, from die 
peculiarity of their hahit|i, axe very diflScult of cultivation, and some 
cannot indeed be grown at all in ordinary nrdens. With the plants of 
neither of these cpi^ do we propose to deal. We intend to treat of 


We intend to treat of 


those only which, from their great beauty and neat habit, appear fully 
deserving a place in the flower-garden, and, &om the nature of the sou 
and situation in which they generally grow, and their geographical and 
local distribution, seem likely to be cmtivated with success. 

1. Anesione nemoeosa, or Wood Afiemone. This lovely vernal 


flowrr must be known to all those of our readers who indulge in occa- 
sional wanderings in the woods and shady dells, for in such situations it 
raises its beautifully delicate blossoms at a season when no other wood 
flower appears, and seems to tell us that it will soon be followed by 
the sweet Primrose and Cowslip. It is a plant quite easy of cultiva- 
tion, for we have seen it cultivated, although we believe it to be a raro 
avis in gardens. The intrinsic beauty and graceful habit of this 
flower render it well deserving of a place in every flower-garden ; but 
it is rendered even much more valuable to the florist from the circum- 


stance of its flowering at a season when flowers are scarce, and when 
there is little life in the borders, it fills up the gap betwixt the season 
of the Snowdrop and Crocus, and the Primrose and Auricula* It ha^ 
a tuberous root, somifwhat similar to that of the common garden 
Anemone, and the root may be removed from the woodland to tbs 
garden border at almost any season. T|ie best season for removal u 
the autumn, when in a stite of comparative rest : but it is somewhat 
difficult to find at that season in consequence of the plant not being in 
flower and covered by the luxuriant herbage around. Although dis- 
advantages attend the transplanting of the plant in the spring, when in 
flower, still we w<mld recommend that season, for then it is easily 
found, and there is, at that time, no chance of any other plant being 
mistaken for it. It should be planted in light, pot over-rich soil, and, 
if possible, in a elpuly hordert Prmn Its dwpif habit it should occupy 
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'a situation in .the front or lowest row of plants in the border, and 
treated in a way much similar to the single Auemone, and disturb at 
no time except during the season of rest (the autumn and early part of 
winter), .when the roots may be taken up and transplanted where ro- 
<|uired. 

2. Anemone Pulsatilla, or Pasque-flower Anemone, This is 
a very handsome species, although a rare plant, and consequently 
difficult to be procured. We do not fear but it would succe^ 
equally well with A. nmotosa under similar treatment as we have 
recommended for that plant. 

3. Meconopsis cambbioa. This is a very beautiful plant, having 
bright yellow blossoms. In some places it bears the vernacular name 
of ** Yellow Tulip,** and in others that of ** Welsh Poppy,** although 
it belongs to neither of the genera of Tulipa or Papaver; it is how- 
ever nearly allied to the latter genus. Being a very rare plant it will 
be difficult to be procured ; but those living in the vicinage of any one 
of its few localities in this country should attempt to introduce it into 
their gardens. It grows (in its wild state) in rocky, shady, and moist 
places, and the florist should be guided by this fact, in its cultivation. 
It is perhaps probable that it may not succeed well in the exposed 
flower border ; but it really deserves a trial from those who may get 
handily in possession of plants of it. It should be planted in a sh^y 
situation^ and, if possible, in a border lower than the surrounding 
ground, so that it may have abundance of moisture. If any reader 
succeeds in its cultivation we shall be very glad to hear of the &ct. 

4. Erophila vulgaris {Synonyms : Draba verna), or Common 
Whitlow grass. This is a lovely little annual plant, which, in spring, 
ornaments old walls and dry banks and bare rocky places, with its 
beautiful white flowers. It is by no means a rare plant, and its seeds 
may be gathered abundantly in the situations it frequents if looked for 
in the months of May or June. It should be sown in the autumn in 
small masses throughout the flowei borders, and it will reward the 
florist with a profusion of bloom throughout the ensuing spring. We 
have never seen It cuUivated, nor does it appear in any seed list which 
we have perused ; but we think there can be no fear of it succeeding 
well if a dry situation is secured for it. It is peculiarly well adapted 
(from its neat habit, and the situations in which it generally grows) for 
.ornamenting an artificial rockwork. 

5. Cheirantbus cheiri, or Wild Wallflower. This is the type 
of our common garden Wallflower, which, however, cultivation 
rendered a veiy distinct variety. The common wild plant is very 
beautiful, and should be cultivated for contrast. Its flowers are of a 
rich though light yellow, and it is well adapted for large rockeries. 
It would be superfluous to oflbr remarks oAts culture, as it should be 
treated in every way similar to the common garden sort. Its seeds 
may be easily procured, as it grows abundantly on all ruins and dry 
rocky places. 

6. Tbollius Europj^us, or Mountain Globe Flower. This is a 
tiobl® £ower, aud well deserves the attention of the florist, although it 
seen^ to have hitherto met with his neglect ; its large glc^ukr golden 
yellow blossoms would form a handsome ornament in the garden. The 
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plant grows wild in moist hilly pastures and morasses in the north of 
England, and of Ireland, and throu^out Wales and l^otland ; but 
can by no means be reckoned common. It is a perennial, and will 
succe^ well in the garden with a little care. It should be removed 
in the spring and planted in a sunny but not very dry situation, and in 
soil with which peat has been liberally mixed, and kept well watered 
until fairly established. It grows pretty tall, and thus requires to be 
placed in a back row in the border ; at least where the plants are ar- 
ranged according to their respective heights. This plant will well 
repay a little care and attention. 

7. Droseba rotundifolia, or Round-leated Sundew, This is a 
very lovely and a very interesting little plant. The flower is small, 
and by no means showy ; but the orbicular leaves of the plant are 
covert with red glandular hairs, each of which bears on its summit a 
little drop of a viscid and pellucid fluid, making the leaves appear as if 
covered with dew-drops, and giving the plant a very beautiflil appear- 
ance. The viscid fluid exuded from the glands retain insects which 
chance to light oh the leaves. This plant is not suitable for cultivation 
in the flower border ; but should be grown in a small pot plunged in 
light earth in a cool frame facing the east, so that the plant may not 
be exposed to the drying influence of the noonday sun. It should be 
planted in peaty soil and attended well as to watering. Droeera 
Jmgifolia and 1 ), Anglica will thrive well under the same treatment ; 
and a small frame devoted exclusively to the cultivatiou of the three 
species would form an attractive object. 


THE RANUNCULUS, 

HOW TO GROW IT.* 

It is acknowledged by all that one of the most beautiful scenes which 
the garden presents is a well cultivated collection of Ranunculuses in 
full bloom. To grow them well, however, is often a matter of some 
difficulty, and although much excellent information has appeared in 
our own and other publications on the subject, we are always glad to 
receive the details of additional experience. A very neat and cheap 
treatise of 28 pages has just appeared, bearing the tide at the head of 
this notice, to which we give our entire commendation. Its authors 
are Messrs. Tyso and Son, the celebrated Ranunculus growers of 
Wallingford, and we know of no one to whom we could refer, better 
qualified to afford practical information. Cultivators will do well to 
avail themselves of it, as it contains all the directions necessary, con- 
veyed in a concise and explicit manner. One short extract will show 
its style. ^ 

The foundation of all good culture is the adaptation of the compost 
to the natural habitat of the plant. Experience teaches that the Ra- 
nunculus delights in a rich hazelly loam, as the top spot of a pasture, 

* ** The Banuncnlus, how to Grow it | or, Practical Instructions in the Cultiva- 
tion of this Avourite Florist's flower, being the result of matny years' experience.'* 
By 'Trso and Son, Florists, Wallin^ord. Jackson and Wallbid, St Paul's Church 
Yard, London ; or may be had of me Autimn. 
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9t hsfiyy E&d 4aBaoioi;% nqt qoalit^t wi(b turf, md 
]bgr it in e ri(}ge aemfi months wd turn it Wo or thvee times 
we, A 9Qii ft pasture alK)upding with, and luxuriantly sustabing, 
the British apeeies of RanuncuIW) er 9utter<-eap9, haf also been founq 
eengenial to the Asiatic species, Pecayed stable and cow dung, ip equf^ 
quantities, constituting together aboptpne-third, added to twp-thirds at 
loam, will, when mix^ and thoroughly Incorporated, form a eompoat 
fer the main depth of the bed j reserving a portion of loapi sufficient; 
to mahe a top layer of soil two inches deep, to which about half the 
above stated proportions of well decomposed manure may be added, 
{t is of importance that the tubers should not be placed in contact with 
fro^h manure, as it engenders disease in the ropts, and consequent 
iqjury tp the plants/* 


CULTURE OP THE TUBEROSE 

(POLIANTHES TUBEROSA). 

BT AMICUS. 

Observiro a correspondent requests information on the culture of 
the Tubm^e, and having grown them magnificent specimens, I for? 
ward the following, which 1 trust will bp found useful to the inquirer. 

Bulbs of the Tuberose are annually imported from Italy, where they 
are grown extensively for exportation, as Hyacinths are in Holland* 
As they are sold very cheap, 1 purch^e every autumn, ha.ying never 
been able to bloom satisfactorily those bulbs that 1 had flowered the 
preceding year. 

Compost. — Equal parts of well-rotted cow-dung and light sandy 
turfy loam, not aifited but well chopped or broken, also having a 
liberal drainage. 

PoTTiBO. — I plant them early in November, singly, in small pots, 
placing the bulb in the soil about two-thirds deep, pouring a little sand 
around it to save it from being bound. 

Treatment. — After potting they are placed in the cool part of the 
greenhouse, and early in February taken into a hot-bed frame of tole? 
rable temperature, at the upper side thereof ; here 1 allow them to 
remain until they have pushed the main stem to six or eight inchof 
length. As they push onward from the first, 1 gradually allow 
increase of air, to prevent them being drawn up too rapid and ^ 
become weakly. If the pot be filled with roots before the stem atta^ 
the height named I repot into a size larger. At the period of grqwt]^ 
I mention, 1 have them placed in a cooler situation in a frame, or 
wann part of my greenhouse, repot all into pots six inches ccx'oss, an^ 
duly attended to in watering, tying up, &c.* I grow specimens four ^ 
five foet high, with long spikes of large flowers. Occasionally, 
I give them liquid manure, which materially contributes to vigour, I 
fii^ it most essential to success to promote their early growth in ^ 
hqtrbed frame as described^ and being potted in November, they piuh 
mts b^fo^ ^ remov^, and the stems thus shoot up vigorous, much 
more so than if newly planted in Fdbruary and ^ once taken rnto t^ 
hot-bed. 
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QBoma^ fMEU la rma opxir mb.^ pet, end ptherwiee promete 
the growth ef the bulbs $b before-stentlQiied, and when the height 
described, I turn them out of pots into the open ground, haying a 
compost nearly a foot deep, as before described. I have a yeiy 
ahelterod warm situation near my sitting-room, a full south aspect, 
where tjiey flourish well and afford a most delightful fragrance to the 
inmates by opening the window. A south a^pected border under a 
wall, OF front of a greenhouse, Ac., is alike suitable. I And, when 
growing freely, a liberal supply of water is requisite. 

I have usually a few plants plunged in the borders of my pleasure- 
ground, where the walks are most frequented ; the perfume of the 
flowers extends to a considerable distance and is delightfully agree- 
able. 


MIGNONETTP. 

ITS Wl^TEB CULTynS. 

Fpw flowers, it is observed by Mr. Whiting in the Journal of the 
Hei'ticultaral Society, are more esteemed for bouquets in winter and 
early spring than tlie sweet-scented Mignonette (Reseda odorata) ; it is 
also very useful for the decoration of the drawing-room and conserva:- 
tory at those seasons of the year. Although the Mignonette is not a 
deUnate plant, yet it is not generally seen in the perfection to which it 
might bn brought by the simple method of culture I am about to 
describe. To flower at or soon after Christmas the seed should be 
sown |n the beginning of August, in pots of any convenient size. The 
soil should be good loam, moderately enrich^ with rotten dung, and 
l^ept open by a pretty liberal intermixture with old mortar or lhae 
mbbish. It is essential that the pots be thoroughly drained, and upon 
the drainage a handful (more or less, according to the size of the pots, 
of one year old pigeon’s dung should be placed. After sowing th^ 
seed set the pots where they will not require frequent waterings, tpq 
much moisture being extremely injurious to Mignonette; for this 
reason, therefore, it will be safer to place the pots in a frame or pit^ 
where th^y may be covered by the lights in rainy weather. As the 
nlapfo increase in size they should be gradually thinned, ultimately 
leaving three or five in each pot. The princifwd point to be attended to 
pow judicious watering ; by this I mean giving water only when the 
pluits really r^uire water, then in suflicient quantity to moisfon 
the wh(^ of the spiWnot dribbling a few drops over the pkmts to-dey 
to prevent them &om dry to-morrow — a prsfotife too much 
followed with plants ip pqts. Pinch off any premature flowers that 
mqy appeeu, fce^ the pots flbe from weeds, and far enough asunder to 
prevent the plenty flrom ^ng crowded, and when they are removed to 
winter qimrtarsy set them near the glass in an airy situation, A few ef 
the plants might be placed in an intermediate house, or other situation 
mther warmer than a groen-hpuse, to come into bloom a little earlier 
than thp rp^. 1 have recommended thp seeds to be sowp in the pots, 
which is the method I prefer ; but if more convenient, p sufficient 
number of self sown plants might be taken up and potted, only a fow 
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extras should be put in to allow for casualties, as the Mignonette trans- 
plants badlj. The best Mfgnonette 1 ever saw grow was treated in 
this w^ ; but as it is not every cardener who can procure pirn's 
dung, 1 may add, that guano will be found an excellent substitute. 
This admirable fertilizer must, however, be applied in a liquid state, 
and not before the pots have become well Med with roots, when a 
small quantity of guano, given at intervals of a week or so, will increase 
the vigour of the plants in an extraordinary degree. A second crop 
might be sown in the beginning of September, and managed in the 
same manner. Single plants will attain a large size in 32 or 24-sized 
pots, if the main branches are pegged down as they grow, and the 
flowers are kept pinched off for a time. 


CHANGE OF COLOUR IN THE HYDRANGEA. 

The transformation of colours in the Hydrangea has long been a 
subject of peculiar interest. Mr. Kyle, a gardener at I%ton, in 
the United Gardeners' Journal^ states that his opinion is, any soil 
will change Hydrangeas to blue, more or less ; that is to say, if it has 
never been under cultivation, and adds, I have drawn my opinions 
from the following &cts, than which I must say nothing can better 
illustrate this freak of nature. My stock of plants were all taken from 
one parent^ and they were all rose-coloured when grown in pots. After 
growing for two successive years, they were turned out into different 
parts of the flower-garden, which consists of different sorts of soil, and 
all thoM that were turned out where the soil was of a fertile nature 
kept to the original colour, but those that were planted in peat pro- 
duced blue flowers, and one, that produced them of the finest blue I 
have ever seen, was planted in a red tenacious clay, mixed with what 
is termed iron mould. The plant certainly was a little screened from 
the hot sun, which might add to its colour. The most satisfactory 
instance of the whole was in the case of a plant that flowered for three 
or four years after being planted out in the border, and always true to 
the original colour ; but as we had occasion to make a small piece of 
rock-work close to it, a mound of Epping Forest loam, placed there 
for the purpose of supporting the rock-work and growing the pknts, 
came in close contact with the stems of the plant. After a year or so, 
the roots of the Hydrangea worked its way into this loam, and the con- 
i^uence was that the side of the plant nearest to the rock-work pro- 
duced blue flowers, while the other side continued to bear them of the 
original rose colour, and this has occurred for four or five years. Last 
year 1 had no flowers, as they w^^'all cut^ down by the severity of the 
season. I intend this year growing some of the Hydrangea japonica 
in peat, to see the effect on that species. I hope, that thew instancies 
of what seeips a mystery' to our limited senses, will be of some use In 
throwing light on this subject. The whys and the wherefores cannot 
alter the frets l>e£bre our eyes. That there is a cause no person can 
doubt ; but I leave this subject for some one more able than mys^f to 
^pple with. 
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THE DOUBLE SWEET VIOLET 

(viola oborata plena). 

BT A. N. F. O. 

1 HAVE noticed articles in a former volume on the culture of the much 
esteemed Neapolitan Violet, but I do not think the plan recommended, 
of growing the plants in an open border and transferring them upon a 
hot-bed just before f:>rcing, a good one ; it gives a check to the plants 
and they do not bloom so freely or near so fine as by the method 1 
have for the last four years adopted. The following is the method I 
have pursued 

About the middle of April I place half a yard thickness of &ggots, 
large enough for the sized frame I purpose to place over it ; upon these 
I lay a foot of mulchy dung, and over that a foot of good rotten manure, 
and lastly, six inches of good, rich, turfy loam and leaf-mould, equal 
parts, not sifted, but chopped. The materials, of course, at the sur&ce 
have a due inclination to the sun, Ac. 1 take good stock plants, and 
plant them at nine inches apart over the entire sur&ce, duly watering 
them, Ac. through the summer, not allowing suckers to be produced 
beyond three inches from the old plant. Early in October I take off a 
portion of sur&ce-soil between the plants, replace with a little fresh, 
put the frame over them, and give every attention to watering and a 
free admission of air in dry weather. At the end of the month 1 have 
a lining of dung and leaves placed to give a slight warmth, and pro- 
tect the sides of the frame with straw half a yard thick, closely pressed 
down ; and cover at nights with a foot thick of soft hay, and a covering 
over it of asphalte. By this plan, and giving as much dry air as 
possible, 1 avoid the usual objection of injury, by damping off and 
weakening the plants by a high temperature. My plants bloom in vast 
profusion from the end of November to April. 


SUMMER ROSES: 

THEIR CULTIVATION IN POTS. 


For this purpose, it is observed, in Biveris Bose Catalogue, the best 
double varieties alone ought to be selected, and that the plants should 
be worked on stems not more than four inches high. Plants having 
roots that are fibrous and compact are to be preferred, because th^ 
admit of being placed in the centre of the pots. They should be potted 
late in October, or early in November, in 24-Bized or^-inch pots, in a 
compost of loam and rotten manure, or loam and leaf mould and 
manure, in equal quantities ; if to a bushel of this compost half a peck 
of poured charew is added, it will be improved. After potting, 
they should be placed on slates, and then plunged in sawdust or oSl 
tan, so that the surftiee of the mould in the pots is covered about two 
iucW in depth with the materials used for plungioe. A sunny ex- 
posed situation is better than under a wall, for when placed near a wall 
the branches always incline from it, so that the plant, in lien of being 
round and compact, as it ought to be, becomes one^ded. In February 
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following they mm be pruned k closely, t. e.| to whtim two or three 
buds of the b^e or each shoot, and remain plunged during the summer. 
Additional vigour may be giVfen by retnoving the sawdust or tan from 
the surface of the pots in March, and substituting rotten manure. 
During the summer all suckers must be carefully removed, and in 
June, July, and August all luxuriant shoots shortened, by pinching otf 
their ends, and superduous shoots nipped in the bud; so that each 
plant is made to form a neat compact bush, not too much crowded 
with shoots. If this is properly attended to, they will scarcely require 
pruning the foUowing spring, but only a few of the shoots thinned out, 
I. e., entirely removed. These plants will require abundance of water 
in dry hot weather in summer, and once a-week in June and July they 
should be watered with guano water; one pound to twelve gallons of 
water will be of sufficient strength. If not placed on slates, the pots 
must be removed once a fortnight, to prevent the roots entering the 
soil underneath the pots, which will give them much additional vigour: 
but the check they receive when removed is very injurious ; this must, 
therefore, be carefully guarded against. The above treatment is also 
applicable to Moss and Provence Roses on their own roots, which, when 
required for forcing, may at once be removed from the plunging-bed, 
after having remained there one summer, to the forcing-house ; those 
required for exhibition only may also remain there till near the bloom- 
ing season, when, if it is wish^ to retard them, they may be placed 
under a north wall, if to accelerate, they may be removed to the 
greenhouse, or to any pit or frame under glass. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

Tttts plant does not generally Succeed well when grown in pots, and 
removals for forcing injures it. We have found it to do admirably 
as follows: — We had three small beds of the Lily of the Valley, of the 
size of a one light frame, and over one bed the frame was placed early 
in October. About a month afterMards a tolerable sized trench was 
made all round the frame, and it was filled up with warm fermenting 
stable manure and a wood covering, sloping from the frame over the 
trench similar to one side of a house roof, which kept the dung from 
being affected by heavy rains, &c., or cold atmosphere. This lining 
requires forking over, or renewing once or more. With the usual at- 
tention of air, water, and protection, the plants succeeded admirably. 
One bed only forced each year. 


GRASS LAWNS. 

Tbose who are desirous to obtain a nice clean lawn, without weeds, 
would find the most effectual remedy to destroy them, and FOantains in 
particular, is, when the mm shines bright and strong to put a pinch of 
fldt on the heart of the plants; they shrivel in a few houn ; but if 
ipplied in a mobt day it 
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TRANSPLANTING SHRlJfiS. 

A cOEBBSPONDfiNT iti the Gardeners* Chronicle observes t After all 
that has been said about spring planting of evergreens, or even mid** 
winter, 1 am persuaded that no pexi of the year can equal the autumn ; 
say from the middle of Octob^ until the end of November. I have 
moved hundreds of large eveigreens, at all periods within the last twenty 
years, and I have invariably realised the greatest amount of success by 
autumn planting. Much, however, depends on the character of tlm 
soil, as well as on the mode in which the operation is conducted. Some 
persons advocate * puddle planting;* but on what principles I never 
could discover. Why not ‘ puddle potting ?* Certainly it is better to 
puddle a latge specimen than to totally neglect it in regard to moisture. 
My practice is this : — ^to open a hole much larger than the ball of earth or 
volume of roots about to be introduced, taking care not to make the 
hole any deeper in general than the surface-soil extends ; then to satu- 
rate the subsoil with water, and next to pulverize the soil thoroughly 
intended for filling in round the roots. After this is completed, 1 
invariably rake together a body of tree-leaves (if at hand), weeds, sticks, 
tfec., and throw three or four inches (sometimes a foot), in the bottom 
of the hole, to set the ball or roots on, putting little or no soil beneath 
the tree. The tree being carefully removed — not a fibre suffered to 
dry, if possible, during the operation^ is placed on the leaves, and the 
process of filling up commences. 1 invariably mix decayed vegetable 
matter with the commcm soil ; this is sometimes obtain^ on the spot 
by raking or paring the surface of the ground contiguous. The soil 
being in a mellow state, is slightly trod as the filling proceeds ; and 
when filled level with the ball, or rather above it, the whole receives a 
thorough watering, using several cans of water at slight intervals. 
The next business, and a most important affiiir, is to thoroughly 
shake the tree, to prevent wind-waving. When this is complete, a 
thick mulching of half rotten manure or leaves will finish the process. 
Such trees should have one thorough soaking of water in the early part 
of April ; afterwards they may be safely left to themselves.’* 


COLOURS IN FLOWERS. 


The following observations on the cause of the variety and vividness 
of colours in flowers, may be read with interest. 

The petals of flowetu do not owe their beauty to^the colour that 
paints them ; ft>r that, wh^ drawn off, is dull and deadf ; neither do 
they owe their brilliant lints to the skin that covers them. Their 
lovely appeuBoce is derived chiefly from the bubbles of water which 
compose their pabulum. Receiving the sun’s rays, they ere enlivened 
and brightened by reflection and refraction from those drops of wat^, 
hnd from that spot or point of light being seen in every bubble, aad 
striking to ftie ibcuS underneath. By thm means the whole ftewur 
#ouk[ nt times be ene blaze of light, had not nature, to eidlen the 
tnme, hovered the t>etal with tm upper and wi under which mt- 
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tails their diamond-like rays, and leav^ them inst^ a lightness and 
beauty unequalled by the most exquisite art of the painter. 

In order to prove that bubbles of water are the ime cause of the 
beauty which flowers transmit, either in vivid flashes or tender tints, 
to the human retina, we have only to take the dullest colour that was 
ever mixed or painted, and filling a small glass bubble with water, let 
the rays of the sun tall through it on the said colour, it will become 
the brightest and most beautiful imaginable, and exactly resemble the 
tint of flowers. The moist petal is so filled with water, that it only 
^cites our astonishment how such a thin gauze-like matter can con- 
tain such a quantity of liquor, and yet the flower reposes on the hand 
without wetting it. 

To show, however, that some of our flowers may owe their beauty 
to other contrivances besides pabula filled with water, we may instance 
a common one which adorns our fields, viz., the ranunculus or butter- 
cup. The petals of this very pretty wild flower appear to be var- 
nished, but, on examination, we find that this is owing to a white 
powder resembling magnesia which lies between the pabulum and the 
upper skin. To try the effect,'* says Mrs. Ibbetson, whose experi- 
ments on the physiology of plants have placed her in the first rank of 
natural philosophers, 1 got a quantity of extremely small glass 
bubbles containing water blown for me, and I placed them in a petal, 
in rows ; although infinitely larger, yet they appeared to be a petal 
greatly magnified. I covered them with a piece of gauze, painted so 
as to resemble a flower, and tnily did it imitate the sort of brightness 
and brilliancy which it was intended to represent. 


ON DEYING SPECIMENS OP FLOWERS. 

BT O. OBEOSON. 

To admire and produce living specimens of flowers has been a favourite 
pursuit of mine from childhood, and I have less enjoyed the pleasures 
arising from collecting, preparing, and preserving dried specimens, 
which 1 have done to the extent of above four thousands. And on 
winters’ cold days and evenings I have hundreds of times had a most 
delightful treat to look over, and admire, ray lovely treasures. 

With a view to encourage the pleasing pursuit in others, I herewith 
transmit the particulars of my method of procedure for insertion in the 
Cabinet. 

1 always gather my specimens when dry, whether in doors or 
out. The latter, when the sun has exhaled the dew from them, and 
when the flowers are in as perfect a state of lull bloom as possible. 1 
provide a suitable portion of flannel, of the finest quality for small 
specimens, and a somewhat coarser for vigorous ones. 1 have them 
cut into a suitable size for the press. 1 find flannel to be very superior 
to paper, as has been customary to use ; it absorbs the moisture better, 
and specimens retain their colours much more intense. In placing the 
specimens upon the flannel, I lay a few sheets of common blot paper 
u^n the press board, then a piece of flannel, over which 1 place a few 
sheets of blot pfqfier. Having adjusted the boards I fix them in the press 
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End screw it down to a rather foetle pressure for about three days. 
(I have the press in a dry room*) 1 then dry the paper, regulate any 
derangement in form of the specimens, and replace them in the press 
and give it a tighter pressure. In a few days I again dry the paper 
and flannel, and by that time most kinds are properly dried ; except ttie 
succulent tribe, which require a longer time, and in preparation a less 
degree of pressure, or the colours will be changed. Before I place 
them in the Herbarium, 1 take a camel-hair brush and wash them 
wholly over both sides with a solution of one pint of spirits of wine, 
and two drachms of corrosive sublimate, to which I add a small piece 
of bruised camphor. This preserves them from injury by the moth, 
&c» After they are dried I secure them in their assigned places with 
gum-water and strips of the edges of postage stamp sheets. 


CAMPANULA PYRAMIDALIS. 

At a meeting of the Croydon Gardeners* Society, Mr. Clarke con- 
tributed some remarks upon the cultivation of the Chimney Campanula 
(Campanula Pi/ramidalis), which he considered to have been much 
neglected, from the frequent introduction of new plants, in many 
instances much inferior to old ones of the same family ; and as a means 
of aiding its re-admission to the green-house, said : “ My method of 
growing this plant is, to sow the seed in March on a slight hot-bed ; 
when they have made two or three leaves, pot them off into three-inch 
pots, and place them in a close frame till they have made growth, then 
harden them oflT by degrees, and they will have filled their pots by May. 
Prepare a good rich piece of ground in an airy situation, and plant 
them out 18 inches apart; *let them remain till the following March, 
by which time they will have made good growth ; take them up m ith 
good balls of earth adhering to them, and pot them in 15-inch pots, 
using the following compost : — equal parts of well decomposed horse- 
dung, turfy loam, and leaf-mould, with a portion of silver sand, and 
good drainage. Place them in a frame or pit, which keep closed until 
they have made growth, shortly after which they will open their flower 
stems ; as they ^vance keep them as close to the glass as possible, 
admitting a large portion of air through the day. As the spring 
advances, frequently syringe them, closing the pit with a humid atmo- 
sphere in the afternoon. When their flower stems have attained too 
great a height for the pit or frame, remove them to the green-house or 
conservatory, placing them where they can receive a ferge portion of 
air. By giving this old plant the treatment here detailed, it will pro- 
duce flower stems measuring from 10 to 12 feet high. I am not 
acquainted with any plant more easy of being cultivated to perfection, 
or more useful for halls, verandahs, &c., when thus cultivate, as from 
the substance of its flowers it is capable of keeping in flower much 
longer, and can endure many situations which the majority of flowers 
cannot. I have seen it trained to fan-shaped frames, and in the pleasant 
summer months, when fire is not required, placed in front of the grate, 
and hence, as I presume, its name, Chimney Campanula.” — Mr. Agate 
said he could not flower the plant to his satis&ction until he tumed it 
Vol. XV. No. 8.— AiS. F 
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out of the pot into some good soil for a few months early in the season* 
With one in particular he had been highly successful : when it showed 
blooming stems he took it up and put it in a large pot ; it produced 
eleven 6ne spikes of flowers, and a more splendid plant could not be 
desired. 


WINTER PROTECTION OF PLANTS. 

BY P. 

The enthusiastic amateur will probably And a difflculty in stowing 
away the numerous plants which have been raised from seeds or cut- 
tings since the spring, and I will therefore describe to him some cheap 
and efficient pits, which I observed in a country nursery a few weeks 
ago. The walls are built of peat turf nicely cut from a common, much 
in the same manner as those which are used for burning, but of course 
considerably larger. In building, the walls should be made to slope 
outwards a little, and should be well filled in behind with solid earth ; 
the inside can then be cut neatly with a sharp instrument, and a most 
excellent wall will thus be formed. If any of the readers of the 
Cabinet have ever visited the Military College at Sandhurst, they will 
have observed the same thing done on a large scale, in the formation 
of the various batteries for exercising the students. After the walls 
have been built, all that is necessary is, to drive down some strong 
wooden posts along the back and front, on which the sill and rafters 
rest, as well as upon the turf wall. If at any time the turf sinks, these 
support the sill and the rafters, and by pushing in a little turf below 
the former, the vacancy will be filled up. Such pits will last for many 
years, and, when covered with good sashes, are dry, and much warmer 
than even those which are built of brick and mortar ; and, the ground 
at the back and front being nearly level with the glass, the whole are 
very easily covered with dry straw or litter, when such protection is 
required in winter^ The amateur who lives on the confines of a heath 
country will therefore see, that he has the means of erecting, at a 
trifling expense, a place in which he will be enabled to keep such 
things as Pentstemons, Calceolarias, Verbenas, and even, in mild 
winters. Pelargoniums, for turning out into the flower-beds in summer. 
Where litter would be objectionable, a small hot-water apparatus could 
be introduced, having a two-inch pipe carried along the front, and 
returned again into the boiler. Of course this would add considerably 
to the expense ; but then all kinds of greenhouse plants could be kept 
in the greatest safety. 


TO DESTROY THE WIRE-WORM. 

BY A. Z. 

In a recent Number a correspondent desired to know the most eflScient 
means of getting rid of wire-worms, and stated that he read somewhere 
that the sowing of Mustard-seed effected the object completely. The 
Article to which he alludes is, probably, to be found in Loudon's 
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Gardeners’ Magazine.” The quotation is as follows : — “ I have de- 
monstrated to my own satis&ction that the wire- worm may be pre- 
vented by sowing the ground previously with white Mustard-seed. 
On a field of 50 acres of fiillow, half an acre was sown with wliite 
Mustard-seed. The field was much subject to wire-worm, and when 
it was laid down with Wheat after fallow, it sufiered much, excepting 
the half acre that had been under white Mustard. In another field of 
45 acres, 3 acres were laid down with white Mustard-seed, with the 
same beneficial result as regarded the wire-worm, while, at the same 
time, the crop of Wheat was better in that portion. Encouraged by 
this success, 1 next year sowed a whole field of 42 acres, which had 
never repaid me for 19 years, owing to the ravages of the wire-worm, 
and not one of which could be found the following year. My crop 
was superior to any I had grown for 21 years.” The above Article 
was written by Mr. Talland, Little Houghton, Northamptonshire, and 
was inserted in the “ Country Times,” September, 1831, from which it 
was copied into Loudon’s Gardeners’ Magazine.” 1 add another 
quotation regarding wire- worm At the last meeting of the Ento- 
mological Society, Mr. Spence described a plan successfully adopted in 
the west of England for the destruction of wire-worms, which had 
greatly infested the Turnip-fields. He employed boys for picking 
them up, at the rate of 1^. per 100 : in the course of a few days they 
obtained upwards of 11,000, the expense of clearing one acre being 
1/. 2s, 6d,'* See “ Mark Lane Express ” for January 8, 1838, 
page 7. 


THE DEADORE CEDAR (Cedrus Deodara). 

RAISING SEEDLINGS. 

BT A NUSSERTMAK. 

In the spring of 1844 I obtained a portion of seeds of this pretty tree. 
Learning it was customary to raise the seedlings in a hot-bed frame, 
<Sdc., but not having one at liberty, I ventured to sow the seed in a south 
aspected border ; about the middle of May, I covered them an inch 
deep with fine sifted soil. A fortnight after I gave them a little water, 
using a fine rose, and once a week repeated it. Many of the plants 
soon appeared, and in succession, for some weeks after. At the end of 
September I took up all the strongest plants and potted them, placing 
them in a cool frame for winter protection, and every one has succeeded 
admirably. I therefore advise out-door raising of the seedlings. 


TO DESTROY RATS OR MICE. 

I WAS advised,” says a correspondent, to cut cork into thin slices 
and then fry them in fat, butter, or meat gravy ; the animals are very 
fond of them and eat them greedily ; placing the pieces for a repast, 
the pests in a garden soon disappear. Of course the prepared pieces 
must be secured from cats, dogs, &c,, or they may fall a sacrifice 
too. I was told, that to use brown paper fried in fat, &c., would 
effect the same purpose as cork. I have not had occasion to try it since 
obtafning iafermatkm.” 
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KOCEED without loss of time lo complete all neces- ^ 
sary alterations in this department, such as removing F 
shrubs, planting edgings, laying turf, i&c. Shrubs requiring increase 
by layers may be done now, in a similar way to the Carnation ; some 
of the tough wooded kinds do well by having the branch twisted at the 
part where the cut in laying would have been made. All perennial 
and biennial border plants which it may be desirable to increase should 
be parted at once. Where they have spread out large, the most ready 
way is to divide them with a spade into as many pieces as are wanted. 
Now is the time to decide upon some arrangement of plants for the 
beds of the flower garden, in order to give plenty of time to prepare a 
stock of those required. Hardy annuals, to bloom early in the summer, 
may be sown in sheltered situations. Cover them with finely sifted 
soil, and press it gently down on the seeds. 

Florists’ Flowers. — At this time Auriculas and PolyaniJiuses 
that were top-dressed in proper time, and since received due attention, 
will have commenced growing. Admit air on all favourable occasions, 
to prevent them being drawn. Where increase is not particularly 
required, it will greatly strengthen the bloom by removing all side 
shoots as they appear. Give every attention, to maintain the plants 
in vigour^ Manure water should be given once a-week, taking care it 
is not poured upon the foliage. Sheep’s-dung, put into a tub, and soft 
water poured upon % in quantity so as it forms a strong liquid, is very 
serviceable. The dung must be collected for a few weeks before 
using. Old cow-dung will also answer the same purpose. If any ap- 
pear too forward in showing blo(mi, it is best to leave them to take 
their chance of being in condition when wanted. Checking is almost 
sure to induce small and uneven flowers. 


Anemonies and Ranunculuses must be finished planting immediately. 
If no bed has been prepared for them, it may be made by taking out 
the soil to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, and replacing it at 
the bottom, with a layer three or four inches thick of cow-dung, and 
filling up with soil composed of decayed turfs taken from a loamy pas- 
ture. The mode of planting is in drills, and to press the tubers 
down, so that they rest firmly, drawing the soil over them to the depth 
of two inches. The arrangement of the varieties is purely a point of 
taste ; some, when they are for exhibition, keep each sort to itself, in 
rows, across the bed. The only advanta^ of this is that the best 
blooms are more easily selected. Such as were planted in the autuam 
will now be making their iappetmnce above ground. It is very 
necessary to keep the soil well round the crown of the plantf; 
this is neglected the bloom suffers. Should the weather be severe, 
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protection will still be requisite. Tidips require continued Attention, 
as directed last month. Any that happen to be affected with canker 
will appear sickly ; the roots should be examined, and the damaged 
part cut clean out. If left exposed to sun and air, the parts 
will soon dry and heal. Avoid frosty air getting to the wound by 
exposure. If by any casualty they get frozen, then, early in the morn- 
ing, sprinkle the tops over with cold water, and keep them covered 
over for an hour or so before they be exposed, as the sun must not be 
allowed to shine upon them until the frost is all out. Carnations and 
Picotees may, at the ends<of the month, receive their final shifting. 
The pots known as No. 12’s are the size usually employed. In potting, 
place at the bottom two inches deep of crocks, to give free drainage. 
Use a compost — which is best if it has been previously prepared and 
become well incorporated together — of these proportions ; two barrows 
full of fresh yellow loam, three of well-rotted horse-dung, and half a 
barrowful of river sand, well mixed ; plant in it without sifting^ but 
breaking very well with the spade. Place the plants in a sheltered 
situation out of doors, and let them be carefully looked after. All 
those not required for potting plant out in rows in a bed, each plant 
being a foot apart in the rows, and two feet from row to row. Where 
frost has disturbed the roots of Panseys in beds, they should be pressed 
into their places, and a top-dressing of rich mould given to them, all 
over the bed. In forming new beds the plants should be placed six or 
eight inches apart, and the situation where they can have all the benefit 
of free air. Plants in pots, under glass, will require shifting into 
larger sizes, for as this is the period when they begin to grow, they 
will soon become weak, and bloom out of character, if confined in 
small pots. If beds of Pinks were not planted in autumn, at the end 
of the month they may be. In removing the plants, whether out of 
pots or open ground, be careful to retain all the ball of roots, and as 
uninjured as possible. For the open bed use a trowel for removing 
with. When planted, water, to settle the soil around the roots. 
Hyacinths in beds ought to have protection from sharp frosts, and on 
fine days the surface soil should be stirred over occasionally. 

nr TBS roxtcwo mAMB. 

Sow seeds of any tender and half-hardy annuals that have been 
omitted, and introduce them here. Such as have been sown, and are 
up, should have all possible air given, to prevent their being drawn. 
In watering^ it must not be over the tops, or many of the sorts will be 
rotted by it. The best method is to flo^ over the suiface of each pot, 
always using tepid water. Annuals sown in Cockscombs^ 

Balsams^ 7%unbergias, &c., — ^if large enough to pot, should be done 
in GO-sized pots. 

Sow seeds of Dahlias, Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbenas, &c., as soon 
as possible ; cover them lightly with fine sandy soil, and press the sur- 
face smooth with a piece of fiat board. Seeds of most greenhouse plants 
will do well if sown now. Dahlia roots^ brought in last month, will 
have began to push shoots, which, when about three inches long, should 
be t^en off,; cut close under a joint, and struck in sand. Continue to 
put in nuttings of all kinds of {wnts intend^ to bed out. Be-pot and 
forward AmaryUises, Gesnereas, &c., as directed last month. Ipomeas 
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Echitegf and similar plants, may be trimmed in, disrooted where neces* 
saiy, and brought here to excite early growth. 


Continue to admit all air possible. Re-pot the various inmates as 
required from time to time, and examine to see that the drainage is 
free. If any of the soil looks black and wet, and the pot feels heavy, 
there is something wrong. If any of the pots are too full of roots, the 
plants should be removed into pots a size larger ; and the soil should 
be rich, light, and moderately porous. There is a soil which is good 
for almost every kind of greenhouse plant — loam, with the turf rotted 
in it, decayed cow-dung, leaf-mould, peat-earth, chopped small or 
rubbed through a very coarse sieve, and road-sand, equal quantities of 
each ; it will do for everything ; but if we had heaths to grow, we 
should treble the quantity of peat-earth, and not alter the others, so 
that it would be one of each of the others and three of peat-earth, 
instead of one all round. In moving a plant from one pot to another 
take care that the plant be not sunk in the least more in the new pot 
than it was in the old one, and see that the compost, well mixed up, is 
made to go down very nicely all round the old ball of earth. Plants 
shifted in this way should have a little water to settle the earth to the 
roots. All the shelves of the greenhouse, and all the plants, should be 
cleared of dead leaver, and the places kept very clean. 

Calceolarias, Verbenas, Petunias, and other young stock, intended 
either for decorating the flower garden or to bloom in pots, must, as 
growth advances, have the shoots stopped, which will cause them to be 
bushy. Fuchsias require similar attention, forming cuttings of the 
young shoots, if desired. 

Camellias exhausted with flowering should now receive a little 
extra attention. Our practice is to remove them to a cooler situation 
for three weeks, on the principle of slow breaking, and to give the 
root a chance of overtaking, in some degree, the expenditure which 
has taken place in the syltem. Any pruning necessary is performed at 
this juncture ; no plant can succe^ better, after judicious pruning, 
than the Camellia. 

Zir TBB 8TOVB. 

' Successive introductions of plants for early bloom should still be 
attended to, as directed last month. See to pruning in such creepers 
as are overgrown, before fresh growth commences. Complete all 
potting as early as possible. Orchidaceous plants, especially, should 
be done at once, in order to obtain as early a growth as convenient. 
Use plenty of charcoal, in lumps, and keep plenty of indestructible 
material round the outside of the pots, to frcilitate the passage of both 
air and moisture with rapidity. Increase atmospheric moisture in pro- 
portion to heat and light. Look sharp after insects ; the snails, &c., 
are veiy fond of the young buds at thisr^ period, and soon cause great 
injury. Orchids recently imported should have a warm and constantly 
moist atmosphere for a few weeks, until they begin to grow, but no 
water should be applied to them until that period, and then with mode- 
ration. They will fill their p^do-bulU by atmqsphe^ moisture 
alone, and all excitement otherwise risks the well-beinig of the plant. 
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THE RED SPIDER. 

This pest in gardening is Bssnredlj not so commonly met with now as it 
was twenty years ago. And why ? Not because any recipe has become 
of general and ^stematic appUcation, but that a much ^eater humidity 
of atmosphere is maintaineld in our hothouses than in former days. 
Humidity alone is not however aoAcient at all times to keep the spider 
under ; and I beg to remind the readers of the Cabinet that sulphur 
rightly applied in conjunction with atmospheric moisture, is perfectly 
efficient to that end. Apply it three times a year on an under pipe, 
or on the least heated portion of a flue, thick as paint, and work^ up 
with soft soap water to make it adhere for some time. Do this in 
February, in May, and a^in in August, and maintain a wholesome 
amount of atmospheric moisture, not a sudden steam, but a slow, yet 
permanent supply, and I will engage that the spider will be rendered 
perfectly harmless. Do not, however, apply it on any surface that is 
so warm at times as to produce inconvenience to the ha^ when grasp- 
ing it : this is a simple but safe rule. 


THE FOXGLOVE TREE (Paulonia imperialis). 

This is a highly ornamental tree, which has not yet been fully esti- 
mated in this country. It appears that for the first year or two, when 
planted in congenial soil, it grows most vigorously, and continues its 
growth late in the autumn. Ine shoots, from their extraordinary gross- 
ness, are not properly ripened, and consequently get killed back to the 
harder parts in winter. I have plants at this moment with leaves 20 
inches across, and shoots of the current year’s growth six feet long. I 
was informed that when first planted in the Garden of Plants at Paris, 
it grew away in the same robust manner. This is not, however, now 
the case, the original tree which first flowered there is 30 feet high, the 
branches are about 20 feet in diameter, with a clean stem 3 feet in 
circumferenc. The leaves now upon this tree are about the size of the 
Catalpa, and the shoot, scarcely exceeding a foot in length, which of 
course ripen perfectly. This is (October) covered with a complete 
mass of incipient blossoms, which do not expand until next spring, 
when the tree exhibits an inconceivable picture of beauty. It is a 
remarkable fact that this tree only flowers in alternate years, when it 
ripens an abundance of seed. What an admirable subject this is for 
shrubberies and general ornamental planting, both as regards its foliage 
and flowers, and it may well be pointed out as an object deserving the 
attention of planters. 


BRIEF NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Abaucabia imbbicata.— TF. R(iAer.— Ton may see fine specimens of this noble 
tree in the gardens at Dropmore and Kew. The fi}rmer one is believed to be the 
largest in Europe. It is upwards of twenty-three Ibet high, and the girth of the 
stem, close to the ground, is near three feet The lar^ branches are each more 
than twelve feet in diameter. The most suitable soil in which yon can plant is a 
rich loam, raised so as to tom. a mound of about mghte^ inches above the surround- 
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ing sar&oe. Much moutnre is )nJimoiU|» iim) it will ^ only dnnng « penod of 
drunght that water is required. It is perfectly hardy, no further protection being 
tteoessarr than seewring it firmly to a stout stake until it becomes established^ to 
prevent it being blown over by strong wind. 

Planting a Piece op GBouND.-^i?tso«iKim will be much obliged for some 
hints as to the best appropriation of a plot of ground situated as described. ** Imagine 
a mimsion situated on a oill, with lawn and shrubs sloping down to a navinble, but 
not very wide, river, on the other side of which lies a verdant m«^ow of five acres, 
bounded by a railway line, which line has, on its exterior portion, a new cut for 
navigation, ren^riug the five acres, recently purchased, an island. The soil re- 
sembles peat, and the surface may, at high tides and inundations, be sometimes, but 
rarely, flooded. The other side of the valley being terminated by a ridge of hills 
well clothed with trees, the object is so to embellish the five scree as to form a pleasant 
foreground to a bjautiful view, and to plant out part of the line of railway. The 
difficulty is to find what trees would answer best. I should like to form an imitation 
of American scenery, and believine that many of the noble fiowering trees of that 
country grow in swamps, I should be gratified by any hints upon the subject. 
Would the Tulip tree thrive in sudi a locality, or the Deciduous Cypress, the 
Hemlock Spruce, Gatalpa, or any of the Pine tribe ? ” 

No doubt many of our readers can furnish information as to what trees flourish 
in America in a soil similar to that our correspondent mentions. It is very likely 
too that in this country a practical proof as to what will succeed in like circum- 
stances has been realized. In either or both cases, we shall feel much obliged by 
the request of the inquirer being complied vrith as early as convenient 

Boses. — Annette asks, “ Why the buds of the Hybrid Perpetual Boses, ‘ Newton * 
and * Prince Albert,* will not open well in a border where other Boses of the same 
kind with Bourbon and Provence flourish extremely well? This summer both 
Bose trees were covered with buds, but of the first bloom not one of them opened. 
The second bloom, * Prinoe Albert* had a few flowers in perfection, but there were 
still several buds which withered off.— May I venture to plant China Tea-scented 
and Noisette Boses against a paling? I'he paling faces south, and I have had 
painted canvas put behind it to shelter them from the north. If you think these 
kinds of Boses will flourish in this situation, will you, or any of your numerous 
oorreapondeuti, give me a list of ten of the best in each class ? I have hitherto 
teen uraid to try anything excepting Ayrshire Boses, but I wish to have some that 
will bloom till tte frosts come.” 

It is probable that there may be soipe defect in the soil the Newton and Albert 
Boses are planted in, or in the subsoil. The season beinc so very dry, the plants 
might require watering at the roots, more esp^ially so if the subsoil be gravel and 
the soil but shallow. The following Boses will succeed well in the situation above 
name^ afibrding the protection described. 

iVbuefte.— Boulogne, dark purple, very distinct, double. Cloth of Gold, pure 
yellow, bright, vigorous. Fellenberg, rich bright crimson. Jaune Desprez, bright 
fiiwn, very fragrant Liamarque k Cmur Bose, white, with fawn centre. Miss 
Glegg, pale flesh, nearly white, superb. Solfaterre, bright sulphur, superb. Vio- 
torieuse, pretty blush, large. Luxembourg, bright rosy-purple. Jeanne de Arc, 
very pure white, vigorous. 

Teorscented.—BovLgeref shining^ bronze, rose, superb. Devoniensis, creamy sul- 
phur, rose-tinged. Comte de Paris, large, perfect pale rose. Eliza ^uvage, pale 
yellow, orange centre, superb. Josephine Malton, larg^ shaded white, beautnul. 
Perfection, apricot colouTi very bright, Geubault, bright shaded rose, very fra- 
grant Maria de Medicis, bright rose, shaded with fawn. Bride of Al^dos, sulphur 
and white, tinged with rose. Fragrans, bright rosy-crimson, pretty. 

Scarlet Verbena.— Can you inform me why the Scarlet Verbena does not 
flower well with me? It seems to go all to rot; it covers the ground, and throws 
out roots at every Joint, but is veiy shy of flowering, ex^t in a basket or at the 
edge of the bed where it cannot make root. Do you think if the plant was sur- 
ro!^ed with some material into which it could not make root that it would flower 
better? o. l. 

In a veiw rich soil the Verbena grovFS luxuriantly, but, in proportion, the pro- 
dactiott of flowers is less. There is a variety of the scarlet which covers the ground 
witii a e|oss caipet of green, but scarce teooms at all. By your plant blooming moiw 
fiaaly at the lioe of a bosket we eonclnde it was planted in a soil too rich. 







T he well-known and much-admired genus Lobelia has long formed 
one of the chief ornaments in the greenhouses and flower gardens 
of this country. The first species, Z. Cliffortiam, was introduced 
upwards of a hundred years ago, since which time there has been an 
addition of about one new kind each successive year. Some of our 
modern botanists discovered, a few years back, that several of the species 
possessed such distinct characteristics as to justify a new arrangement 
being formed, and which should constitute three genera in future. This 
being accomplished, the Siphocamptlos became one of the sections. 
The name is adopted from siphon, a tube, and xampulus, bent or 
curved, as is, more or less, the tube of the corolla. The genus con- 
tains some very beautiful and showy flowering species, several of winch 
not only flourish admirably in the greenhouse, but being planted out 
of doors in spring, bloom beautifully during summer. 

The two pew species we now figure are valuable additions, being dis- 
tinct and handsome, and well merit cultivation. 

SIPHOCAMPTLOS CORDATUS-Heabt shaped. 

We are not aware of the native country of this comely and beautiful 
species, but it is probably from Mexico. It proves to be ew of cul- 
tivation, and forms a distinct and beautiful contrast with the flowma oi 
the other species. It forms a compact bush, bteung for several 
months. We believe it is cultivated in some coUedtw os S, glabrus 
cuius, 

SIPHOCAMPTLOS MICROSTOMA-^Small-motthid, 

This rich and showv flowering species i<*%w'in bloom in the ad- 
mirable collection in the Royal Gai^ens ofXow, where it has flowered 
very freely, beginning early in the seasmi, and continues tEl automn ; 
in &ct, like some othen of the tribe, it may be induced to bloom nearly 
Vol. XV, No, o 
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the^ifiieyear. HnFurdie,the odl^orttaatlllotlioBc^iil O^rdeiis 
New Grenada. It well deseryei to be grown in ev^ cpUeedon 
^o^inen^ plants. 

. Au tile kinds aio easily cultiTated* Tbe most vjgQTous growers 
AooU have a rough compost of r^ loam and peat, equal parts ; 
the otheis, a more rich loam, and only one-third of peat. Cuttings 
strike freely in sand. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Anemone Jafonica — Jafanbse Anemone, 

JRanunculace<B. Pol^andria Polygynia, 

This showy species was forwarded by Mr. Fortune, from Shanghae, 
the Japanese part of China, to the Horticultural Society, and it has 
bloomed in the Garden at Chiswick, in the greenhouse. Dr. Siebold 
states it inhabits damp woods on the edges of rivulets, on a mountain 
called Kifune, near the city of Mako, in Japan. It is a perennial plant. 
The flowers are much like a single-blossomed Dahlia, each flower being 
about three inches across, of a rich lively-rose colour, having a white 
centre, surrounded by a yellow circle. It blooms freely, ai^ is very 
showy. The flower steins rise to about half a yard high. It is now 
found to flourish in the open ground, and in masses prcwuces a pretty 
efiect. Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot. 

Brunfelsia nitida : var Jamaicensis. 

Scrophmlarina, JHdynamia Atigio^^emtia. 

An erect shrub, four feet high, which was sent by Mr, Purdie to the 
Royal Gardens of New, where, In the stove, it bloomed. Each flower 
is about four inches across, yellow, and has much the appearance of a 
yellow .^notheia. Figur^ in Bot. Mag., 4287. 

Clematis tuboix^sa-^Tubolar-flowered. 

Ranuneulaieea. Polyandria Polygynia. 

It is a native of China, a hardy perennial, of an erect Itabit $ the 
flower stems rise about two feet high. The flowers are produced 
numeroualy in terminal heads, of a rich purple-blue onttide the tube, 
Rod the four parted levolute divisioiisof the toip are edged with white. 
It wdi merits a plaoe in every flower garden. Figund in Pax. Mag. 
BoL 

OORWOLTULin lTALtCim«-*lTALlAN BlNDWEED. 

Qmwlvulacea. Pentaadria Monogynia. 

It is A hardy a penial q>^es, and a native of the South 

of Europe and North of Africa ; also it grows in vineyards, and deco- 
rates the hedge-rows In Hhypt and Algiers. The .flowers are a beau- 
Ikah blmm Is ab^t two incto Itlsa 

for tiie roch work, and may be bad hi the Xxmdoii 




WOTJBI OM HSW OB B4RB PliAKTS* 

Drr*ri»AcAsft>HU8 ioakbbvi. 

A new stove climber, exhibited by Mr. Glendenning, of Chiswick, 
At the Horticultural Society’s Rooms, in Regent-street^ March 16. It 
is a native of Sierra Leone, and possesses shining dark-green coriaceous 
leaves. The flowers are produced freely, in short racemes at the Joints, 
and bear some resemblance to those of a small white Petunia. It is 
a pretty addition to our stoves. 

DeUTZIA STAMINEA — ^BrO AD-STAMEN ED. 

Philadelphacete. Vecandria Tetragynia, 

It hr a native of the high mountains of North India, and fonns a 
liardy deciduous shrub in England, which flowers abundantly in the 
early part of summer. The blossoms are produced numerously in 
cymes on short lateral shoots along the branches, white, sweet- seen led. 
>^oh blossom is about half an inch across. It has bloomed in the 
garden of the Horticultural Society at Chiswick. Figured in Bot. Beg, 

Nepenthes Rafflesiana — Sib S. Raffle’s Pitcher Plant. 

Nepenthacea* Diacia Monadelphia, 

This most singular and highly beautiful plant is figured in the Bo- 
tanical Magazine for March, and the following interesting account 
accompanies it To Dr. Jack is due the discovery of this remarkable 
species of NepenUhes^ in the island of Singapore. It was our privilege, 
in the first volume of the ^ Companion to the Botanical Magazine^ 
to publish the letters of that distinguished botanist, so early lost to 
.science. He relates the circumstance of finding this pitcher plant in 
one of his many valued communications, addressed to his family at 
Aberdeen. Writing from Singapore, June 20, 1819, Dr. Jack says, 
< My last letter from hence was sent by way of Penang ; this goes home 
vid Bengal. It is impossible to conceive anything more beautiful than 
the approach to Singapore, through the Archipeli^o of Xslarids that lie 
at the extremities of the Straits of Malacca. Seas of glass wind among 
innumerable islets, clothed in all the luxuriance of tropical vegetation, 
and basking in the full brilliancy of a tropical sky. The island of 
St. John*s, which forms the western point of the Bay of Singapore, 
would, if fortified, command with cannon the Straits, through which 
every vessel passes to China and all the eastern settlements. A more 
convenient site and more fiomidable position could not possibly be 
selected ; and it is really astonishing that it should have remained 
so long unnoticed. It was tlie oapit^ of the Malays in tfie twelfib 
century, but they were obliged to abandon it during the unfortunate 
wans with the Javan empire of MajRpclail; and retire to l^lacca ; and 
when the latter was taken by the Portuguei^, thpy settM at Johore ; 
and Singapone has, till now, been almost forgotten. I have no doubt 
it will soon rise to mme than its ancient consequence. I have just 
arrived in time toaxplove the woods, hefi^re tl^ yield tp t^e mte, and 
have made many inteiesting discoveries, prticulirly of two new and 
epieadid qpeeies of pitcher plant end N. avh 

jndlaruOi ^ surpassing any yet known in Europe. 1 have cowlpted 
two perf^t drawings of them, with ample descriptions. Sir S. Raffles 
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^ Himmt #ut«ehy to«w (Mu^'in one ywj 
oKUftnr, end hn ifcama brtagiiig out ewnettitnget Bencoolm. Be 
papWleendwhone theae Utmn pfante* that auoli ij^endid tluogs 
'Mww«Il the adventagei of elegant execution, by way 
altimnir altaBtion to the eub^t of Sumatrao botany.’ Many of 
Bfa Jludri plants did appear in the ^Makw Miaoellany/ published at 
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Europe alive, till the Royal Gardens were supplied with a case of them 
through the kindness of Captain Bethune, R.N., who, on his return 
from his scientific mission to Borneo, had a Wardian case filled with 
them ; and so well were the plants established in the case, and so great 
was the care taken of them overland from India, that they were as 
healthy on their arrival at Kew in 1845, as the day they were trans- 
planted from their native glen in Singapore. It was the very year in 
which Dr. Jack writes, that, as is well known, at the suggestion of his 
friend and pation, Sir Stamford Raffles, the island of Singapore was 
purchased by the India Company of the Sultan of Johore. Mr. Craw- 
ford was its first governor and historian. Since that period it Jias 
become a settlement of vast importance to our country ; and being much 
frequented by our ships, both mercantile and of the navy, it is to be 
hoped its vegetable productions will soon be familiar to us. Dr. Jack, 
with the modesty which was a striking feature in his character, gives 
the credit of the discovery of this plant in the forests of Singapore to 
Sir Stamford Raffles ; probably in order that the name might be con- 
sidered more appropriate. Singapore, however, does not appear to be 
the only station for this plant. Korthals, if we read his High Dutch 
correctly, gives Binteme, off the coast of Sumatra, as another habitat. 

“ Our plants, on their arrival, were soon removed into pots, ac- 
cording to their sizes, and placed in a pan firequently filled with water, 
having moist moss covering the earth. With this treatment a fine 
spike of male flowers was thrown up in the autumn of the same year. 
The spike is large and handsome, from the rich colour of the copious 
perianths, and the numa*ous yellow heads. The pitchers, or ascidiu, 
are not only remarkable in their shape, and from their different form 
in different parts of the plants, but for the richness of the colour and 
spots, and the elongated mouth with the curiously striated malgin : the 
striae terminate internally in teeth, and give a beautifully pectinated 
appearance to the inner ^ge. 

** The tendrils of the upper leaves are twisted into one or two spires 
at the middle, and terminate in long ascending funnel-shaped umsy 
flattened anteriorly, but not winged, and gracefully turned at the mouth 
like an antique vase or urn. &th have the inverted margin beauti- 
fully and delicately striated and variegated with parallel stripes of 
purple, crimson, and yellow. The opercula^ or Uds^ are incumbent, 
membranaceous, ovate, marked with two principal longitudinid nerves, 
and cuspidate behind the hinge. The racemes of flowers are at first 
terminal ; but the stem begins, after a time, to shoot beyond them, and 
they become lateral, and are always opposite to a leaf, which difiers 
from the others in being sessile, and its cirrhus never bearing an urn at 
Its extremity.’’ 
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.. . .> i SdmsfkKMima, ^ JXip mm k Aii gii M immia* .. 

' l^rth of Mexico. . It is « hardj, hdfekri^^ 

perennial, requiring shnikr treatmeitt to P. penrMMOite. Theicrem 
are of a rich b^ant vermilion colour, each blossom aboolan ioeh and 
a half long. It is in the Hordealtnial Society’s Garden at Cbiimick. 
Figured in Bot, Beg* 

Primula Munboi— Captain Munro’s Primrose. 

PrimuUtcea, Pentandria Monogynia, 

Seeds of this pretty Primrose were collected on the mountains of the 
north of India, and sent to the Horticultural Society by Captain Munro, 
^vhere it has bloomed. The flower stem rises about ten inches high, 
bearing a head of five to seven flowers, white, with a &int yellow eye. 
Each blossom is about an inch across. The plant is hardy and a peren- 
nial. Figured in BoL Beg* 

Pharbitis cathartica — Purging Pharbitis. 

Convolvulacea, Pentandria Monogynia* 

It is a native of St. Domingo and Mexico. It is, apparently, a 
Uvining annual branching plant, flowering freely. The flowers vary 
in colour from a rich violet-blue to a deep reddish-purple. Each blos- 
som about two inches across the mouth. It is in the collections ot 
Sion Gardens and the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

Raphistemma pulchellum — The Pretty. 

Aaclepidacea, Pentandria Digynia, 

It is a native of Hindoostan, and Is a fine climbing shrub for the stove 
or conservatory ; very similar in its character to Stephanotus floribun- 
dus, but not so stiff in its habit. It blooms very freely in large corym- 
bous pendant heads. The flowers are white at first, afterwards changing 
to a delicate cream colour, each of the five parted portions having a red 
streak up the centre. A separate blossom is campanulate, about two 
inches across, and fragrant. It well merits cultivation. Figured in 
Pax. Mag. Bot, 

Ruellia macrophtlla — Large-leaved. 

Acanthaceee. JHdynamia Angioepermia. 

It is a stove plant of considerable beauty, the flowers are produced in 
branching panicles, numerously, of a fine rich scarlet colour. A sepa- 
rate blossom is near three inches long. It blooms all the summer 
season, and small as well iu9 large plants flower veiyfreeiy. It is well 
worth culture in the stove, conservatory, or warm green-house. 
Figured in Pax* Mag* Bot* 

Scutellaria corditolia-— ^Heart-leaved Skull-cap. 

Zdbiatee* JHdynamia Oymnoipermia. 

A native of Mexico, and blooms profusely in a warm green-house, or 
stove, at the latter part of summer, from August to November. The 
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IltlAS, SPAtlAXIS, GLADIOttS/ftfe. 

EXttAftti OH MEtft COltnrATIONi 
at AH iHiam cultiy A ttm. 

Olitiy jftoB the entire claai of flowers, of which the above named 
Aim a ^atl, have ipossessOd very considerable charms for me. I have, 
MWifiHa, grown them in Devonshire with very great success, by the 
floliowing process of culture. It being the result iS my own experience, 
1 foHMd it At insertion in the FLOftirOLTOEAL Cabin&t. 

Id my own neighbourhood beds of Spataxis grandiflora, and others, 
also of Ixias, are ofieu seen ; but the flowers, being so delicate, are 
liable to so many casualties, that they are generally injured, and their 
beauty de&ced by exposure. In order to avoid such disappointments, 
I ouldvate my stock in pots, equally as luxuriant and profuse in 
flowers ; at the same time I have protection for the blossoms, and when 
they are arranged iqmn the stage in the greenhouse, pit, or frame, more 
fully display the delicate brilliancy, beauty, and loveliness of their 
flowers of orange, white, velvet, pink, and other variations in colour, and 
very much superior to the open air culture. The warmth and protec* 
tion afforded tend to a full expansion of the flowers, and that, too, during 
a longer daily period. About the middle of October I examine my 
bulbs, and take off any offsets, and pot them in a compost formed of 
turfy loam, equal to two-thirds ; the other part consisted of peat and 
silver sand, the whole well mixed together. I had a free drainage of 
broken pot, over which I laid some smallisli bits of old dried cow 
manure, upon which the compost was placed, &c. This very mudi 
tends to the vigour of t^fe plant. Having a moderate hot-bed at work, 

I placed a foot deep of dry old tan, and plunged the pots in it, taking 
care that the heat was just warm to the pots. I admitted abundance of 
air by day, but closed the glass during night. 1 gave no water to the 
bulbs till they had pushed roots and the foliage began to appear, and 
even then in fro^ weather gave it but slightly, only to preserve them 
from draught. When severe weather began, 1 had the frame banked 
well round with warm dung, half a yard thick, and the glass coveied 
six inches deep with dxy hay, over which was laid a piece of asphalte. 

With this management 1 usually had a fine display by the end of 
April, and just before expanding &dr blossoms I had them placed in 
the greenhouse. In order to prolong the blooming season, I usually 
potted a second lot of bulbs at the end of NovemW, and such being 
treated in all respects as the first potting, bloomed for several weeks 
after tlie first had ceased. When the blooming was over I continued to 
water the bulbs, in order that they might be duly perfected for the 
following season. 1 had the pots placed in the frame, giving air firaely, 
and as the leaves begun to chai^, gradually allowed them to become 
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THE SAP OP PLANTS, 

BT fBVBZ, 

Having noticed inquiries in the Cabinet relative to the nature and 
movements of the sap of plantSp and no specHio repliei having been 
given, I have extracted the following from Dr. Lindl^'s << Introduc- 
tion to Botany,*'* which will fully elucidate the subject, and I shall 
be glad to observe its appearance in an early number, as it will contri- 
bute useful hints to cultivators of plants, that may be applied at the 
early stage of spring growth* 

Of the Sap. — For the sustenance of plants a fluid is neces- 
sary, which is absorbed by the roots from the earth, then sent 
upwards into the stem, afterwards impelled into the leaves, whence it 
descends through the liber, transferring itself to the inmost parts of the 
wood. This fluid, which constitutes the blood of plants, is called the 
sap. When first introduced into the system, and even wW altered la 
some degree by having dissolved the various substances it encounters 
in its passage, it is true sap ; afterwards, when its nature has been more 
chang^ by eiahoratioa in the leaves, it becomee what is called the 
proper juice. 

If the sap be examined in its most simple state, it wiU he found to 
consist of water, mucilage, and sugar. As the' two last can scarcely 
have been absorbed directly from the earth, it is inferred that, as soon 
as the fluids taken up by the roots enter the system, they sufier some 
chemical decomposition, the result of which is the production of much* 
lage and sugar. In addition to the supply of sap which is obtained by 
the roots, a certain quantity is, no doubt, also absorbed from the atmo- 
sphere by the leaves, as is evident from succulent plants, which will 
continue to grow and acquire weight long after their roots are severed 
from tbe earih. This ateorption on the part of the leaves chiefly takes 
place during tbe night, or in cloudy weather } while perspiration, on tlm 
other hand, goes on in the day-tune in bright westto# 

With regard to the chew<«l nature and chai^ of the sap, I 
cannot do beSer than give the statement of Link, with sm necemary 
alteniions* <The food of plants must be compel of osygan, hydm- 
gmi, casbon, and aaote. Water consktiiig of oxygen hydrogen 
alone is not sufficient. Many experiments, indeed, have been i^tuted 
to prove that pure water is a sufficient food, espMially by Van H^ont, 
Eller, Bonnet, Du Hamel, and othmer but it is probable, as Waleries 

* tlds work we leoosMiaiid to foe tWeatioB of i!i gard^eii and beiefiisli.— 
CoBBirdfOi. 
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liat infefrcdf that tlie laMr out 'of ^iddi ylan^ 

HiMitaiitt tshe wemuf «1ieiiiieai ]njh^ To tfait it It «li}totedvtfa«t 
^aott grown in water alone never arrive at fierfeetioii, orminre tlieir 
teedt. Butihk is hot strictly true; do pj^RElct their eeeds: but 
it it not turpriting that erude water should be insuifieieiit for pnrtHwes 
which are folly answmd by water properly mixed uid ten^Ored/ 

That the extractive matter contained in earth was the reid food of 
plants *was long ago stated by Woodward and Kylbel ; and most phy- 
siologists have adopted- this opinion. But It has been estimated that a 
plants when dried, does not derive more than a twentieth part of its 
weight from extractive matter and carbonic acid dissolved in water. 
Now, supposing this calculation to be not far from the truth, it serves 
to show that extractive matter and carbonic acid are not alone sufficient 
for the nutriment of plants. 

« Nevertheless, if neither extractive matter nor carbonic acid can be 
considered to constitute exclusively the food of plants, it is at least quite 
certain that they not only cannot exist without the latter, but tliat it 
forms by for the greater part of their food. It is well known that roots 
cannot perform their functions unless within the reach of the atmo- 
i^here. This arises from the necessity for thehr feeding upon carbonic 
acid, which, after having been formed by the oxygen of the atmosphere 
combining with the car^n in the soil, is then received into the system 
of the plant, to be impelled upwards, dissolved in the sap till it reaches 
the leaves, where it is decomposed by light, the oxygen liberated, and 
the carbon fixed. ^ It has also been ascertained that, feed plants as you 
will, they will neither grow nor live, whether you offer them oxy^n, 
hydrogen, azote, or any other gaseous or fluid principle, unless carbonic 
acid be present. 

“ The course which is taken by the sap, after entering a plant, is 
the next subject of consideration. The opinion of the old botanists was, 
that it ascended from the roots between the bark and the wood ; but 
this has been long disproved by modem investigators, and especially by 
the^ experiments of Mr. Knight. If a trunk be cut through in the 
spring, at the time thewap is rising, this fluid will be found to exude, 
more or less, from all parts of the surface of the section, except the 
hardest heart-wood, but most copiously from the alburnum. If a branch 
be cut through at the same season, it will be found that, while the 
lower face of the wound bleeds copiously, scarcely any fluid exudes 
from the upper free ; from which and otW foots it has been fully 
ascertained that the sap rises through the wood, and chiefly through 
the alburnum. Observations of the same nature have also proved that 
the sap descends through the liber. But the sap is also diffused laterally 
through the cellular tissue, and this with groat rapidity, as will be 
apparent upon placing a branch in a coloured infuskm, which will 
Baeend and desemd in the manner just stated, and will also disperse 
itself laterally in all directiems round the principal channels of its 
upward and downward route. 

With regard to the vessels through which this universal diffusion 
of the sap takes place, it has already l^en stated that its upward eourse 
is always through the woody fibre, w probably also throi^h the ducts, 
and that it passes downwards through foe woody fibre. But there can 
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be no miaobble doubt thast it » ako ibapeKed thvoogb the whole 
system^ by meeiii of eome permeable quality of the membrineB of the 
e^uhur tiaeiie, whkh k inmeibk to oiur eyes, evsen aided by the moet 
powerMgiaaeBB.- Ithae also fae^ euggeated that the eap Mm it» way 
ttpwavde, downwiids, mid ktterfy through the iiiterodhUar paaaagee, 
which exist at the points of union of every individual elementary organ. 
That siieh a channel of communiditing the sap » enjoyed by nature 
to a certain extent 1 do not doubt, et^ially in those plants in which 
the intercellular piusages are large ; but whether this be an universal 
law, or has only a partial operation, is quite unknown, and is hot, 
perhaps, susceptible of absolute proof 
“ The accumulation of sap in plants appears to be attended with very 
beneficial consequences, and to be deserving of the especial attention of 
gardeners. It is well known how weak and imperfect is the inflo- 
rescence of the turnip tribe, forced to flower before their fleshy root is 
formed, and how vigorous it is after that res^voir of accumulated sap 
is completed. Mr. Knight, in a valuable paper on this subject, remarks 
that the fruit of melons, which sets upon the plant when very young, 
uniformly falls off ; while, if not allowed to set until the stem is well 
formed, and much sap accumulated for its suppcurt, it swells rapidly and 
ripens well. In like manner, if a tree is by any circumstance prevented 
bearing its crop one year, the sap that would ^ve been expended accu- 
mulates, and powerfully contributes to the abundance and perflaction of 
the fruit of the succeeding year. 

The course of the motion of the sap is a subject which has long 
excited great curiosity, and has given rise to numberless comectures. 
It was for a long time believed that there was a sort of circulation of 
the sap of plants to and from a certain point, analogous to that of the 
blood of animals ; but this was disproved by Hales, and is not now 
believed. This excellent observer thought that the motion of the sap 
(the rapidity of which he liad found to be greatly influenced by the 
weather) depended upon the contraction and expansion of the air, which 
exists in great quantities in the interior of plants. Others have ascribed 
the motion to capillary attraction, and Du Petit Tbouars suggests that 
it arises thus : — ‘ In the spring, as soon as vegetation commences, the 
extremities of the branches and buds begin to open. The instant this 
happens, a certain quantity of sap is attracted out of the circumjacent 
tissue for the supply of these buds ; the tissue which is thus emptied of 
its sap is filled constantly by that beneath or about it ; this is in its turn 
replenished by the next ; and thus the mass of fluid is set in motion, 
from the extremities of the Immcbes down to the roots.’ Du Petit 
Thouars k, therefore, of opinion that the expansion of the-leavei, dpc., 
knot the efi^tof the motion of the sap,. but, on the. eonkwy, the 
cause of it, and that the sap begins tofim at the extroBkies of the 
branches before it stirs at the roots. ^Jmt thk k really thefret k wdl 
known to fi»>esters and all persons accustomed to the idling or exami- 
nation of timber-trees in the spring.” 
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plkh th04cnfod fonn. The i^roductum or the gieoleit vadoty and 
contrast of colours is the chief object of the Ohinese tower-gardeneis. 
Strangers to refinement and the tender emotions, the Chinese have no 
taste for the pure and tranquil enjoyment wliioh the perfumes of sweet* 
scented flowers yield. It is only in gaudy colours, and by a mar- 
vellous skill in developing singular growths, that the Chinese gardener 
eieels. Long and straight idleys run directly through their gardens, 
and are bordered by low trees of one and the same species. We visited 
these gardens (in the vicinity of Canton) in the month of November, 
and remarked the following objects: close to the entrance were large 
masses of Chrysanthemums, the blossoms of which bad attained an 
extraordinary size. Then followed whole plots of Citrons and Sliad- 
docks, which were raised in pots and loaded with fruit ; and it was 
remarkable that all these fhiits were divided into segments, and thus 
formed permanent monstrosities, which were further propagated by 
grafts. It is by such mis-growth that they acquire a finger-shaped 
appearance, which occurs also occasionally in our conservatories. In 
China these fruits are cultivated assiduously, not only for the adorn- 
ment of the gardens, but also for the sake of the well-known Chinese 
preserved Citron, of which large quantities come to us by commerce. 
For this purpose they use chiefly the smaller fruits, three or four. inches 
long, which are boiled in reSaed sugar. The larger fruits of mon- 
strous shape are of the Shaddock kind, and often from ten to eleven 
inches long, while the several s^^ents extend singly in all directions. 
In the g^ens these odd-shaped fruits, as well as the sweet Oranges, 
with wUch whole plots are planted, have a neat appearance, as they do 
not allow any trunk to form, but force them at once to spr^ into 
branches. Large borders are to be seen planted with Camellia Ja- 
ponica, and others with Cockscombs, some with white, others with 
yellow or red flowers ; the yellow-flowered plants bad shot particu- 
larly higb, and they were so arranged that all the plants in a bed were 
of one and the same colour. We also saw in the gardens a species of 
Scilla, very like Sc. maritima, which showed the same sort of mon- 
strosity as the Cockscomb. We observed Bamboos in pots, the stems 
of which were two or three foet hif^, and were wonnd iuto a ^inl 
form from below upwaeda. Among the trees were tiw Lee-cto, 
Bimna, Averrhoa caraaboia and various Palms, on the stems of 
which Epidendrums were trained, llie ponds of these gardens, some 
of which were very large, contain beautiful fish, which are fed by a 
disgusting but common method among the Chinese, which is said to 
render them very plump. The stools in the pleasure-houses are, for 
the most part, of a coarse sort of porcelain, or they are formed of large 
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EFFECT OF LIME ON SOIL. 

Lmt, it mar be briefly observed, acts in two ways on soil. It pro- 
duces a mechanical alteration which is simple and easily understood, 
and' it is the cause of a series of chemical changes which are realk 
obscure, and are as yet susceptible of only partial explanation. 1. It 
supplies a kind of inorganic food, which appears to be necessary to the 
healthy growth of all cultivated plants. 2. It neutralises acid sub- 
stances which are naturally form^ in the soil, and decomposes, or 
renders harmless, other noxious compounds which are not unfrequently 
within the reach of the roots of plants. 8. It changes the inert vege- 
table matter in the soil, so as gradually to render it useful to vegetation. 
4. It £icili^es, or enables other us^ul compounds, both organic and 
inorganic, to be produced in the soil, or so promotes the decomposition 
of existing compipunds, as to prepare them more speedily for entering 
into the circulation of plants. 


BULBOUS-ROOTED FLOWERS. 

BY AN OLD COLTIVATOB. 

Bulbous plants, from their nature and appearance, associate ill with 
others; and this, tog^her with many peculiarities in thebr cultivation, 
render it necessary to devote a separate structure entirely to them, in 
order to carry on the necessary operations on which depend their suo- 
cessfiil cultivation. The kind of bouse best adapted for these plants 
appear to be that of a span roof, provided with benches sufficiently near 
the glass in the middle and on each side the 'pathway ; that in the 
middle bring appropriated to the largest specim^ the* others to con- 
tain the smaller plants the collection. The use of arrihcial heat in 
the culture of bidbs is one of the most important points : from their 
nature they f<e(|ttire a season of rest, which ought tp commence a^r 
they have done flowering and fully matured thrir foliage ; it is then 
thi^ water shouki giadnally be withheld till the leaves are decayed ; it 
may then be iflicontintted altogether. The period of rest is uncertaiis 
some pknie requiriag more tmm others, but from one to ^ree months 
according to the habit of the kind, is the most usual time; they are 
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lo be slowly stipulated till tb^ oommenoe growing freely, after 
which Ihey cannot be too liberally encouraged. 

: , ;7he use o( artificial heat 1 have observed is a very important point ; 
i^.alH)uld be as gradual as fte application of water, a^ when com* 
menced^ and ^the plants thriving in it, it must not be withheld till 
after the flowers are decayed and the foliage mature^ excepting, pferhaps, 
the time they are actudly in bloom ; any decrease of temperature 
during the growth of the plant would, perhaps, be the cause of the 
bulb not flowering, and thus create a disappointment which frequently 
happens from this very cause. The genera which require this artiflcial 
heat are principally the following : Amaryllis, Coburghia, Gloriosa, 
Chlidantbus, Cyrtanthus, Polianthus, Nerine Brunsvigia, Hsemanthus 
and Ammocbaus. as a primary class, requiring the greater degree. 
As a secondaiy class, requiring a much less share, 1 may mention, — 
Xxia, Gladiolus, Babiana, Antholyza, Sparaxia, Oxalis, Cyclamen, 
and others. I beg to repeat, that both heat and water must be ap- 
plied by gradually increasing them, and decreasing them in the same 
manner after flowering. The bulbs of all, of course, while in a state 
of rest, must be kept in a low temperature. 


CULTURE OF SCARLET PELARGONIUMS 

BY A PRACTITIONER. 

It is very pleasing to observe, that in every showy class of flowers, where 
hybrids can readily be obtained, assiduous attention has been giV^en to 
attempt improvements on the previous kinds, and in the universally 
admirod race of scarlet flowering Pelargbniums some noble varieties 
liave been raised, which produce heads of blossoms more than fourfold 
the size of the old species. There is, however, a grossness of habit in 
the plant of some of the new varieties that renders them unsiiited for 
small collections, without some method being employed to check such 
exuberance and induce a more compact and bushy habit. I have all 
the new varieties of the scarlet tribe, and with the too robust sorts I 
adopt the following method, which fully answers my purposes. 

I raise a Clumber each summer, usually striking them in August ; 
they are potted off, and in every respect treated as is done to my 
general stock of other classes of Pelargoniums. When the plants are 
about eight inches high, I pinch off the leading shoot, which .causes the 
production of laterals : this is generally done about the end of 
tember, and the laterals push an inch or two long before winter sets in. 
In Felmiary 1 re-pot into laiger pots, keeping the balls entire ; and 
thd laterals soon extend, so that on their being four or five incheB long, 
1 take off the leaves ; a second race of laterals is procured, and as soon 
as. practicable, I thin them where required, retaining such as will form 
it to a well-regulated bush. Such plants bloom admirably that season, 
but if kept a second year, having the shoots cut in so short as only to 
^iiave two or three buds retained on eacli, and they again stopped on 
becoming a few inches long, evmy deair^ object with them, as very 
liiiuted growing plants, will be obtained. 



ClIVTOES Of BCAMTMIA fBAORANS. 

Cuttings raised in the eaitifr part of the yw, and planted oiit la ep^ 
Beds, of these robust kinds, bloom very sparingly, I find, however, that 
tim two or three yean’ old plants do adanraMyt dieir stems and 
branches having assumed a woody habit produee abundance of the 
largest flowers. I would always recommend plants of the above age, 
for plaQting out especially, and the situation to be flill son. 


CULTURE OP HYDRANGEA HORTENSIS, 

, BT AN AMATEUR. 

This plant is almost an universal flivourite, and I think deserves a 
place in every flower-garden for summer and autumn decoration, as 
welLas in the greenhouse and conservatory for ornament, when the 
general stock of greenhouse plants are out of doors. I am aware it is 
not so generally grown as it can be ; I therefore give a few particulars 
how I have grown it with heads of bloom a foot in diameter. Early in 
August I take off cuttings, strike them in a hot-bed frame, when 
rooted, pot them off singly into small pots ; they get well-established 
plants before winter. X do not pinch off the lead in order to induce 
laterals and have a bushy plant, but when any side shoots appear I rub 
them off. About the fimt week in March I re-pot the plants, into 32 
or 24-sized pots, in a rich loamy soil, if I want rose-coloured flowers, 
and into a pure yellow loam and sandy peat, when 1 want blue flowers ; 
1 put no manure into this class. By this attention to potting, having 
a liberal drainage, giving a free supply of soft water when growing, 
and a w'arm ffreenhouse to forward them in ; taking away laterals, I 
have one head to each of the extraordinary size named. By raising a 
fresh supply every year, I obtain young and vigorous plants. The 
process is short and amply repays for the attention. 


CULTURE OF MARTYNIA FRAGRANS, 

BT AN AMATEDB LONDON FLORIST, 

This fine flowering, noble annual plant was introduced into this 
country from Mexico, in 1839, as one of the handsomest annuals that 
had been sent. Although it haa been so long in the country it is rarely 
cultivated. Very few s^s are perfected, it is said, and in consequence 
are dear ; also plants are ramd with difficulty. By the Mowing 
method 1 have succeeded quite sati^mtorily. 

1 sow the seeds at the end of January in sandy ppat soil, bprinkling at 
the top a quarter of an inch of white sand. Having soaked the seeds 
for about half an hour, 1 cardblly peel off the outer skins, place them 
flrmly in the arad, and then cover them about a quarter of an inch 
with sandy pe^ soil, prei^g it somewhat firmly upon them. 1 
cover them over with a sinal| gim, and place the {wt in my forcing 
pit, or in a hotbed foame when I have one at work at that time. The 
pot u put in a saucer having constantly a snpfdy of water therein, and 
invariably the plants arc readily raised- I nthin the pot in the same 
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I^aoe, and #hen the pknti are nearly huge enough to pot off/ I hdve 
the Ml-gUua raked up a little in order to inure them to Aill expomire. 
I never pour water over the nirkce of the soil whilst they are in the 
seed-pot, as certain destruction would be the result. 

In potting, care k taken to have all the small roots, and If a portion 
of the soil with each plant, the better. I use eand, peat, and loam, 
equal parts, and have a liberal drainage. I keep the plants in the hot- 
bed frame, or in my forcing peat, heated on the tank system, and con- 
sequently have a mokt atmoi^liere. The plants are re-potted as the 
roots fill the pots, and when (in the hot-bed) they have attained a size 
requiring removal elsewhere, I place them in my pit, or plant stove ; 
and when they beeome vigorous I have them placed in my greenhouse, 
which has a span roof, and there they bloom beautifully, and become 
charming ornament, forming compact bushes, not loose and robust, 
but neat. The Gloxinia-like flowers, produced in erect panicled 
racemes, of a deep purplish-red, with a yellow throat, are highly 
fragrant, perfuming the air to some distance with the sweetness of 
violets. It k every way worthy of cultivation. 


BOUVARDIAS. 

These handsome flower-garden plants may be rapidly increased by 
taking the principal, in February, and cutting them into lengths of 
about two inches ; they should then be planted around the sides of a 
sufficient number of pots and be plung^ in a hot-bed. When they 
have sprouted, they may be potted singly into small pots : and betng 
encouraged to grow in a warm house or frame, will make strong plants 
by May, when th^ should be hardened, and planted out into of 
peat soil. They make very handsome in sheltered situatbns. 


.MIGNONETTE. 

ITS CULTURE FOB WINTBB BLOOM. 

BT A LONDON AXATEDB GABDSNEB. 

I DEEM it a luxury to have thk universally admired fragrant flower, 
in profusion during the winter months, aud thk 1 have enjoyed for the 
last four winters. The following mode of treatment was given me by 
a London nurseryman ; and by pursuing it, 1 have grown and flowered 
the plants vigorously. 

My fidend stated, Afiter four yean’ sowing, without the lea^ 
kihire, 1 consider my system establitAed, and by it, without the least 
variation, Mignonette in flower by Ohristmas, and as strong as border 
Mignonette. On the dOth of August I sowed one hundred pok ef 
thirty-twos, filled with the foUowiog eompoet! half miaif loam, tike 
other half made «p with leaf-mould end road sand; not rifted, kit veir 
dry when used, and pressed into the pots to the brim. When theoeeds 
amsom,alittkoftheoQMe8tkaHltd cwe^^ flwjkknio then 
pat into a fit or ftama, nod set very near ^riie gkwu .twlkteare 
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kept ofF at all timei, (iiifiog niflj vr^a&erp wh^ thqr aie 
always put on, as above all tbiuM a drop of rain must never fall upon 
the pots, for several reasons. The first of these is, because rain is often 
very heavy, and washes the seeds out of the pots. Secondly, the rain 
is often too little and only moistens the surface. And, thikly, after 
the Ist of October, rain is too cold. I water the plants with a very 
fine rose, and always twice over, but never until they are on the point 
of flagging. After the 1st of October 1 either warm the water or use 
it out of the stove. 1 remove the Mignonette to the firont of the green- 
house about the Ist of November, for fear of damps. If a succession 
is wanted, I cut down as many as may be necessary about the middle of 
December, and these make a better blooming and thicker pot of Mig- 
nonette than a second sowing. I leave only six or seven plants in each 
pot. I do not vary in any way from the above now, excepting it is 
kept in pits all the winter, instead of the front of an airy greenhouse, 
and 1 have at this time (December 10th) about one thousand pots, and 
I do not hesitate to state that better Mignonette is not in the neigh- 
bourhood of London, which will be in mil flower by February and 
March.” 


EPIPHYLLUM TRUNCATUM. 

To propagate the Epiphyllum truncatum (says a correspondent of the 
Journal of the Horticultural Society) prepare young h^lthy stocks of 
Cereus speciosissimus, and engraft them with the above in March, from 
one to two feet above the surface of the pots. Grow them in the stove 
till they are sufiiciently large for flowering, which should be in about 
eighteen months from the time they are grafted. In the autumn of 
their second summer's growth remove them from the stove to a cool airy 
part of the greenhouse, or, if the weather is fine, plwe them out on a 
south border out of doors ; and, as winter advances, diminish the quan- 
tity of water till they become quite dry. Th^ remain in the green- 
house at rest till they are required for forcing. 

Those required to flower first are removed back to the stove early 
in spring. As soon as they have matured the first growth, place them 
in any exposed part oi the garden. This change causes them to set 
flower-buds at the point of every shoot. As soon as the flower-buds 
are well established, place the plants in a warm shady part of the 
^eenhouse, where they will flower profusely by the eariy part of 

October. , , * ^ ^ 

By removing the plants successively from their w'inter quarters^ to 
the forcing-house, and treating them as above mentioned," a succession 
of fine plants can be kept in bloom frota October to March. 

To tW who esteem a collection of winter flowers, nothing can ^ 
more desirable tlmn this Epiphyllum truncatum, E. violaoeum, atxl E. 
EuWHianumj gro w n in the same manner. 
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CHOICE VARIETIES OP FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

RANUNCULUSES, 

BTOB8ERTSR. 

It is an ofit-repeated inquiry of amateurs, in our floral periodicals, 
which are the best twenty-four or thirty-six varieti^ of a c^rtiiin 
i&yourite flower? and though the replies of experienced cultivator aro 
at all times valuable, yet a better, b^Use a more public and iinj^Ttia. 
test of merit, is to be found in the reports of the winning doWen at 
any of our ffreat horticultural and floral exhibitions. As this is the 
season for Ranting Ranunculuses, it may be useful to your readers' to 
inform them that the following twenty-four sorts obtained the large 
silver medal at the Chiswick show, held June Id, 1846. The stand 
was from Messrs. Tyso, of Wallingford. 

Alexis (Tyso’s), yellow ground, brown spot, distinct and fine. 

Attractor (Tyso's), white ground, large, heavy purple edging. 

Bums (Waterston’s), white ground, light purple edging. 

Charlotte (Bartlett’s), white, with delicate rosy mottling, fine form. 

Champion (Tyso’s), white ground, purple edging, large flower. 

Creon (Tyso’s), pure lemon ground, with dark coffee edging. 

Delectus (Tyso’s), rich yellow, with delicate red margin. 

Flaminius (Tyso’s), fine yellow, with distinct bright spot. 

Gozan (Tyso’s), buff ground, scarlet edging. 

Glenelg (Tyso’s), clear yellow ground, coffee spot. 

Lydia (Tyso’s), yellow ground, heavily mottled with scarlet, extra 
fine. 

Lelex (Tyso’s), yellow ground, good spot. 

Marquis of Hereford (raiser unknown), rich crimson. 

Pasca (Tyso’s), white ground, rosy mottling. 

Pavia (Tyso’s), cream ground, purple spot. 

Poliander (Tyso’s), yellow ground, distinct spot. 

Queen Victoria (Vigour’s), white, finely edged with purple, large. 

I^braon (Tyso’s^ new dark crimson. 

Serena (unknown), cream, carmine spot. 

Sophia (unknown), cream ground, rosy edging. 

Sabina (Costar’s), yellow, fine full flowers. 

Speculator (Costar’s), cream ground, with scarlet mottling. 

Tippoo Seib (Costar’s), rich dark self. 

Victor (Tyso’s), fine dark plum colour. 


COBEA SCANDENS. 

aro. L., POBTSUOUTH. 

To any oft your readers who wish for a quidc growing creeper 
I can strongly recommend the Cobcea Scandens ; it has a 

veramla 40 net long the second year of its growth, in ftct it grew so 
luxuriantly that I was obliged to cut away much of iti it bloomed 
beautifully the whole autumn, and has also fruited and ripened seWis. 
It ataisds the winter, too, very wdi here. 
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CROWNS OP FLOWERS. 

In distributing rewards, and in conferring honours, nature is most 
commonly api^ed to« The poets were crowned with bays, the victor 
with laurel. In Salency, a small village in Picardy, there still re- 
mains an interesting and a highly useful and moral custom ; it is called 
The Festival of the Hose.” On a certain day of every year the 
young wmnen of the village assemble, and after a solemn trial before 
competent judges, the one who has conducted herself most discreetly, 
and gives the most affecting proofs of the general innocence and sim- 
plicity of her character, is decorated with a crown, which thenceforward 
becomes an object of pride to all her family. This crown is a hat 
garlanded or wreathed with roses. It frequently constitutes the whole 
wealth of the wearer, but the instances are far from unfrequent in 
which it has been esteemed the most honourable recommendation to a 
wealthy suitor. This custom was instituted by St. Medard, iii the 
fifteenth century. 


ROOT GRAFTING. 

This operation (says a correspondent of the Gardeners' Chronicle) is 
})erformed in two ways, either by grafting on the already, established 
roots of young plants or on pieces taken from the roots of older ones ; 
but much depends upon circumstances and the kinds of plants to be 
operated upon as to which is the most suitable plan. The former is 
the easiest method for obtaining strong plants, and is best suited for 
Conifers and sucli-like plants, in which the stem or trunk is an object. 

In grafting upon already established roots of a young plant, first 
clear the soil away from the collar or neck of the plant intended' for 
the stock, and cut the head off as much below the surfitce of the soil 
as possible, but at the same time observing tliat a sufficient length of 
the neck or collar must be left to receive the graft. The graft should 
be cut wedge-shaped, and inserted in the slit or crown-graft method, 
tied tightly with a soft worsted thread, and afterwards covered witli 
the soil, leaving only a portion of the graft exposed to light and air. 
It will greatly increase the chances of success if the worked plants can 
be kept close, and in a rather moist atmosphere for a few days, until 
they commence growing, but much depends upon the operation being 
performed at a proper time and season, which, in most cases, is just 
before a new growth commences. 

In mfting on pieces of roots taken from an older plant, such pieces 
should be selected as are of sufficient size to receive the scion, and also 
such as have some small fibres attached to them. In grafting, the 
roots may either be at once worked and afterwards potted or planted, 
or the. roots may be potted a s^rt time previous to being v^orked, and 
afterwa]:ds worked like those of the preceding ones, and then treated 
acc^ing to the nature of the plants to which ^ey belong, whether 
stove, gremiWse^ or hardy; but even plants belonging to the latter 
class are the better for a gentle nioist for a ibw i&ys to start thepi. 

In this way many kinds of plants may be^ increased, such as Clematir, 
Berberis, Roses, Combretums, Moutan Pieonies, dc., where the roots 
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of the more common kind* m «<>« pm^, aad where niitabl. 

^mmodation can be a/fbried; but ““fe*- ‘w 
chanced are veiy grot aga/net the suooew of the lyitem, and it should 
only be resorted to by the amateur in the case of very rare and cunous 
plants. 


THE AMARYLLIS: 

ITS CULTimB POR WINTER DECORATION. 

BY MB. FREDEBIOR THORNE, FAIRFOIU) f ARK. 

Amonost all plants chosen for decoration durinff winter, none, in my 
opinion, are superior to this beautiful tribe, when highly cultivated. 
Their flowers are mostly richly coloured, large, and particularly orna* 
mental. The possession, too, of half a hundred bulbs will afford cer- 
tain succession of bloom from the flrst week in December until April. 

The mode of procedure I adopt, and which has afforded gratifying 
and uniform success for many years, is to raise the plants from seed 
saved from Amaryllis alba striata, A. glaucescens, and A. Johnsonu 
I am careful not to gather the seed until it is perfectly matured, and 
tlien it is sown immediately in shallow pans, in a mixture of fine leaf- 
mpuld and sharp sand. Upon the top of each pan I place a piece of 
glass, on which a thin layer of moss is added. This serves to keep the 
soil continually moist, a point necessary of attention. Tlie pans are 
then removed into a temperature of about 70^. As soon as the plants 
have formed little bulbs they are transplanted into two-inch pots, i*e- 
tuming them again into the stove to a situation where they can receive 
a little bottom heat. Subsequently they are re-potted into the next 
larger sizies, as their increased growth indicates that operation to be 
necessary. In this manner the plants are grown until they have at- 
tained the required size for their final shifting into seven-inch pots, to 
accomplish which object I allow them two years. 

At the end of {he first season’s growth I give the bulbs a rest for 
three months, retmning them the while in the stove. Eeturning 
growth is induced early in the month of February in the following 
year, and by the end of autumn the bulbs will have become sufficiently 
matured to produce bloom in the succeeding winter. 1 fprce them as 
re^inifred, nud for five successive years they grow luxuriantly without 
being re-potted. I find it merely necessary to give a fop-dressing of 
fresh soil and elevate the bulb a little if requbite. My motive for 
confining the^* roots within seven-inch pots is to pergiit the plants, 
when ip ^iug convenieptly planed in a basket in the drawing- 
room, and the roots becogiipg fully established in these pots, or pot- 
bound ps it is termed, I finfi the production of fipwers greatly ang- 
piented. Qf course, when fine ^p^imens of growth is the object in 
view, larger pots must be had recourse to. 

^y Ipng experience I find tfie fi^llowing compost ipost suitable ^ 
Af»|ryUias, viz,, tf p parts of strong Ipaiq, pne part of patten leaf- 
jpfudd} aud another part of sfiaip sand ; to these I add a ^^1 pprtion 
of cj^qal and a few pi^es pf bfpken pot, about the size of marbles, 
w hep the plants are in bloom they may, if desired? be removed fyom 
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enliven. They ought, however, imme^iate^ their blooms are faded, 
to be returned to their bid siiuatioA id the stove, there to remain until 
the middle of September, water in the mean time being gradually 
withheld from them. The pots can then be stowed away in any dry 
spare eerner of the stove, until again required for ibrcing. 


DESTRUCTION OP APHIDES. 

DAHrOER IN USINO (TOBACCO-WATBR. 

BY MB. TMOBIAS CONNBLtt, OABDBRIjft YO t. ft. BRIDSOR, ESQ., Of BRIDGE iOUSE, 
MEAB BOLTON, IK LANGASRIBB. 

The green fly, as it is termed, is throughout the year a troublesome 
pest, particularly to Pelargoniums. Having recently Obtained sofiie 
choice sorts, they were placed in the hothouse, and sooii pushed forth 
shoots. Very quickly, however, they were covered with the fly. 
Syringing the plants over with tobacco-water having been recom- 
mended in several places in the Cabinet, I was induced, unfortunately, 
to apply it to my plants. 

The directions given in the notices referred to were strictly ad- 
hered to, viz., “ half a pound of tobacco being placed in a vessel, and 
boiling water poured over it,** which was finally so reduced in its 
strength, by addition of water, as to prevent any apparent possibility 
of harm accruing from the liquid being too powerful. With this infu- 
sion the plants were syringed, and the insects were immediately des- 
troyed. The plants, however, soon looked sickly, and began to 
shrivel. On taking them out of the pots, I discovered that the fine 
roots, which, previous to syringing, were proceeding rapidly, were 
killed, and the plants died. What could cause this disaster but the 
liquid sinking into the soil in which the plants were growing. How 
the sort of tobacco 1 used is prepared I am ignorant of, but it is said 
that copperas and other poisonous ingredients are employed in its ma- 
riufecture. Now, whether this be correct or not, to me it appears that 
the old method of fumigation is far preferable. It is Admitted that, 
by this latter process, a few leaves occasionally are injured, such as 
those of the Gloxinia, Heliotrope, &c., but such are readily removed, 
and to no disadvantage to the plant, at all events not to be compared 
with the new and destructive mode of applying tobacco-water ; be- 
sides, by the method of fumigation, every crevice, under and above, of 
the leaves, &c., is acted upon, which cannot be the c^se by syringlhg. 
The difficulty, with some persons, may arise from liot knowing how 
much must be used in fumigating ; the following t hAve always fouad 
successful, viz., one pound and a half of tobacco-paper consumed will 
entirely free a house thirty feet long from these voracious, pestiferous 
insects. I hope that this communication may be a caution to all in 
a similar situation to what 1, in the first instance, was, and Induce them 
hot to^syringe with tobacco-water, but fomigate — fumigate. 
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VEGETABLte PHYSIOLOGY. 

OBGANS OF FBOCTIPICATIOir. 

BT MB. JOHK TODBi DENTON GARDENS, NEAB GBANTHAH. 

Thb chief ol^ect of the growth of plants appears to be the maturation of 
seed in the end, in order that new individuals can be raised to supply 
the places of those which are necessarily appropriated to the sustenance 
and necessities of innumerable races of animated beings, or swept away 
by the inevitable consequences of old age, death, and decomposition. 
Suckers, runners, and onsets are incidental modes of natural propaga- 
tion ; chiefly, however, the unbroken succession of plants is due to their 
capacity of giving birth to seeds. These are engendered in the 
ovarium by the natural action of those delicate and beautiful organs 
the stamens and pistils, whose ingenious construction and admirable 
adaptation to the grand end in view are legitimate subjects for the in- 
vestigation of the gardener, and well deserving his attentive study. 

It is only in the higher grades of vegetable life that we find a sexual 
apparatus designed exclusively for the generation of seed ; the repro- 
duction of Cryptogamous plants is eflected by a much less complicated 
though no less efiSicient means. Ferns, and others of the more highly 
developed Cryptogama, are multiplied by spores, produced in little 
cases on the under suri^e of their leaves (fronds), which, when ripe, 
split open, and allow the fructifying matter to escape. The repro- 
duction of Fungi is still more simple, whilst the whole substance of the 
lower forms of Algee seems to dissolve into myriads of minute gems, 
each capable of giving birth to a being like its parent. 

In treating of the fructifying process in Phsenogamia, or Flowering 
Plants, the structure of the flower will have to be considered. A 
flower, when perfectly developed, is composed of the following parts — 
calyx, corolla, stamens, and pistil ; and one or more of these parts are 
present in every flower. The calyx is the exterior portion of the 
flower, and usuidly consists of one or more leaflets or sepals, serving as 
an envelope and prelection to the tender flower-bud, and very probably 
yields to the flower a portion of elaborated food, both before and after 
its expansion. In immediate contact with the calyx, and between it 
and the stamens, we find the corolla the most conspicuous, and, it may 
be added, interesting portion of the flower, for its varied tints and 
agreeable fragrance have ever been a source of pleasing admiration. 
Its brilliant colours and honied secretions serve as a decoy to innume- 
rable tribes of insects, which alight upon its anthers and scatter the 
fertilizing powder with their legs and wings, and thus assist in the 
work of impregnation. Apart from this, the utility of the corolla 
setois to be identical with that of the calyx, for, although it is absent 
from many of the flowers, ** yet, if removed from those possessing it 
before impregnation is completed, fertilisation never takes place.” 

Within the beautiful corolla are observed a number of delicate 
filaments, mounted with orange, purple, or whitish-coloured bodies, 
often so nicely poised as to be susceptible of the slightest breeze. 
These constitute the male system of a flower, and are called stamens. 
The little objects crowning their filamentous (thread-like) portion are 
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known as the anthers, and generally consist of two parallel lobes or 
cells, which, when the anther is ripe, open, and permit the dispersion 
of the fertilising powder, or pollmi, from within. The pollen is some- 
times white, red, blue, brown, but most frequently of a yellow colour. 
It consists of exceedingly minute particles, of regular form and texture, 
the number of which in one anther is almost incxediUe; in Oerens 
mndiflora, Morreu counted five hundred, but in others they not un- 
frequendy amount to many thousands. XWe is a circumstance con- 
nected with the opening of the anther which must not be silently 
passed over, because it not only serves as a beautiful specimen of 
mechanism, but also points out the necessity of regulating the hygro- 
metric condition of the atmosphere during the fecundating process. The 
anther cells are lined with an exceedingly delicate and highly elastic 
tissue, which forms an infinite multitude of little springs, that, when 
dried by the absorbent properties of the pollen grains, contract and 
pull back the valves of the anthers, by a powei%il accumulation of 
forces which, individually, are scarcely appreciable ; so that the open- 
ing of the anthers is the result of the maturity of the pollen. Now it 
is a well-known &ct that all fruits ripen much earlier, and in greater 
perfection, in an atmosphere containing little or no appreciable amount 
of moisture than in one highly char^ with humidity ; therefore, in 
drawing an analogy, it may reasonably be presumed that the fecunda- 
ting powder of the anther will do so too. And this we find to be the 
case, for though vines delight in a humid medium before and after im- 
pregnation, yet their blossoms never set so kindly as in an atmosphere 

( To be continued,) 


LANTANA MUTABILIS. 

This is an old inliabitant of our stoves and warm greenhouses, and has 
long been admired therein. It has recently been cultivated in the open 
ilower-beds in summer, and proves to be a most beautiful and attractive 
object. 

The plant will bloom very profusely at any size desired, and forms 
a neat bush. It usually grows from one foot to one and a half high. 
The flowers are produced in corymbous heads, in immense profusion ; 
and are of very distinct delicate white, yellow, and rose in each head 
of blossoms. 

It deserves to be in every flower-garden, either as aaingle ornament 
or grown in masses. The flowers are produced much hurgei* out of doors 
thim in the house. L, Sellowiana is also well adapted for the open 
bed in summer, and as a dwarf plant is a handsome companion to the 
Verbena, &c. It does remarkably well, too, as a rock-work trailer, 
its rosy-purple flowers producing a pleasing e^t 




T AST month was the proper time for grafting shrubs, 
ornamental kinds of trees as Thoms, Limes, A;c., 
but the severe weather being more protracted, such sorts as have been 
omitted may still be done, but the earlier the better. The increase of 
ShrubSj &c., by layering, should be done as early as possible, Such as 
Ehodcdendrons, Ac. 

' AnnudU^ hai^y, such as Clarkta, Nemophila, Larkspuf, Ac., may 
be so#n in the open bed. The best method of sowing the small seeds 
in patches is to have a quantity of finely sifted soil, spread a portion 
where desired; after scattering the seeds sprinkle a proportionate 
portion over, and then press it closely upon them, which will assist a 
more early and certain vegetation. If strong frost occur, it is advi- 
sable to cover a garden pot over during the night and remove it in the 
morning. Seeds of Biennials too should now be sown in beds, such 
as Hollyoaks, Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canterbury Bells^ Ac. 
Also seeds of Perennials as Phloxes, CampanulaSj Ac. Newly 
budded trees, that is those budded last season, should be looked over, 
and if any portion of the stock be pushing shoots they must be rubbed 
off so that the entire strength should go to the new shoot engrafted. 

Auriculas. — Give air freely on all suitable occasions, to prevent 
the flower stems being drawn up weakly. They must, however, be 
protected against strong wind and dust. By the end of the month the 
blossoms will be opening no water must be allowed to &ll upon them, 
and. they mult be sliaded from hot sun by canvas. A stage of shelves 
inclosed in a wooden flrame or similar provision, having the bottom 
shelf two feet or so high, and gradually rising, Ac., also to be properly 
sheded, is ah erection indispensable to showing them to advantage. 

FoLtANTBtJsns too require similar attention to the Auticulas. 
Neither kinds should be allowed to droop for want of water, and the 
{^ms, if by casmliy are too weak to sustain the truss, must be sup- 
ported by a neat stick, Ac. 

PlWKl^^If beds of them were not made in autumn and omitted too 


last mcnth, they (night to be done immediately, if reauired to bloom 
the eomihg isdSblii A kiamy soil, made of turft a tew inches thick 
and Well tdtted; With ah eejnal pbrticm of bid debi^ eow^hing, is 
adniilably adapted fmr the^ githrifa. li should be nine inches deep^ and 
have a good drainage beicnr. The plants must be ramoved with, as 
much of the ball of soil as possible, and be planted six inches apart. 
High raised beds are not beneficial except in low wet situations. Where 
a compost, as above, is not at hand, six inches thick of old cow-dung 
should be dug in with common garden soil. 


FLORAL OPERATIONS FOR THE MONTH. 
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Banunouluses and ANRif0Nei||.^WhflQ the plants make theiir 
appearance and are risen an inch or two hiffa, care must be paid to 
have the soil pressed clofely around tb«n wim the hapds, stopping up 
any holes made by worms, Ac. A t<^ dressing too of riph compost, 
free Aom wireworm, is very beneficisl. If oommon lfw§e irorms exist 
in the bed, they may be collected by the hand at night. If allowed to 
remain they are veiy injurious. Showen of rain are very beneficial for 
their growth ; if none fall, occssionnl watering, with sol); water, sbpnld 
be given. Well-water is iiynriopSf Wea)i: manpe water occasionally 
poured between the plants contributes to vigour* If severe frost 
should occur, cover at night. 

Tulips. — Stir the sur&ce of the bed an inch deep. Protect from 
frost, and strong wind, also from the mid-day sun, say from ten till 
four o’clock. 

Carnations and Picotees. — If not potted off the end of last 
month, they should be done immediately. See last month’s Calendar 
for cpmpost, Ac. 

Hyacinths should be protected from frost, sun, and wind ; secure by 
tying to proper siipports. Stir up the surfiice roil. 

Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed around the plants, and a 
top dressing of rich soil an inch or two thick will be beneficial. New 
beds of them should also be planted. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM8.^Procure pieces of the shortest of the young 
shoots from the base of the old stems, with as much root as pTacticable ; 
pot them in very small pots, and place them on a gentle bottom heat 
till they are well rooted ; then gradually harden them, and pot them 
on during the summer according to the size the planto are required. 
You may do this as soon as you please. If there are not shprt pieoiss, 
take off the tops of the shoots and plant them as cuttings. 

xar WWP foitoiwfl 

Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Amaranthuses, &c., tliat require potting 
off, or |:e-potting should be duly attended tp ; ^bunbergias, ^rqw- 
aliias, Lpbelias, Brachycoma, Ac. Seedling Fuchsias, Veroenas, Pe- 
tunias, Ac*, should be potted off singly. Dahlias too should be placed 
so as not to be drawn up weakly. Achimeneses must be potted off 
singly. See Articles on Culture in previous ^nmbars.) 

4nhuals as Stocks, iSinpias, Ac., shpiild ba plactf in a cool tmm or 
pit prevent them being drawn up weakly. Where it is practicable 
to priok out such as Stocks, Asters, Ac., upon be<}e, and protect with 
frames, it should be done, it giv^R a robust growth to tuem* Cut- 
tings of Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbenas, and many dther greenhouse 
phmts should now be put off, 

isr mw KMixa. 09 ^^ 

^dmit aB the air possible. Be-pot Lobeiias, Pigrl^) QpramafPy 
Veiibi^, and otbar similar plants ^ beds- All othi» kinds of plants 
requiri]^ re-pptting now be done, (sea compost, Ac., to last 

month’s Calendar), as are straggiing, Ac., should be cut in to 
render them bushy. Camellias, when done blooming, examine the 
roots and, if necessary, re-pot, (see Articles upon, for soil, Ac.,) then 
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place them in a warm part of the greenhouse, or forcing houses giving 
due attention to watering, &c., ml the wood is firm and flower-buds 
are set, they may then be removed to a cool pit, so as to be gradually 
harden^ by more air, &c. Japan Lilies, &c., should be duly en- 
cojonged by re-potting, &c. Feat soil and sand is what they flourish 
in best. 

nr Tsa nova. 

Clerodendrons, Erythrinas, Eranthemums, Justicias, Gloriosas, 
Brugmansias, and similar plants should be hastened on duly, to haVe a 
fine display, and fit them for exhibiting. 


THE CROCUS. 

No flower is so sensible to the efiects of light and heat as the Crocus. 
Its petals expand during the day, and close at night ; but they will 
expand at night under the influence of a lamp or candle ; or if placed 
within the influence of the heat of a fire, though shaded from the light 
of it, the petals open as readily as they do in bright light. 


BRIEF NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Camellias for Stocks.— J. F.— The Camellia reticalata you will find very 
eligible for this purpose, on account of its strong growth. It is a kind, too^ that 
suooeeds better itself if grown upon its own roots, the stocks upon which it is worked 
being considered incapable of supporting it in vimur. 

Superphosphate of Limb as Manure.— A remark, worthy of your 
particular attention, and those who receive foreign seeds, is made in the Horticul- 
tural Sodety’s Journal, that, if a small portion of superphosphate of lime is 
mixed with seeds when sown, in sufficient quantity to give them uie appearance of 
being limed over, the seeds germinate quicker and stronger, more especially in the 
case of old seeds; and also that the plants are less liable to damp o^ or be injured 
by inse^. Try it. From some experiments we have made, we have no doubt 
that this substance wifi be found to have peculiar influence in causing an early 
and abundant fonnafion of roots, and if a small portion be sprinkled ,in the soil 
into which shrubs or trees are transplanted, it will be found ox mudi utility in pre- 
serving life. 

The Weepino Willow.— It is srid that the Weeping Willow was introduced by 
Pope, and that the celebrated tree which stood in the poet’s garden, at Twickenham, 
was raised from a cutting, forming part of a basket or package sent from Spain, 
Onlthe arrival of the basket, Pope observed apparent fife in some of the twigs, 
which he accordingly planted, adding, perhaps they may produce something we 
have not in England.” From this sprig sprung up one of the finest specim^ in 
this country, celebrated as the Poet’s Willow,” which soon became the giandsire of 
thousands. 

APHXLBXxa.— If. Dstasoa.— To grow this tribe of plants vigorous they requiie a 
rich turfj^ sandy peat If the peat be poor, one-third of ridi sandy loam should be 
mixed with it. They should be re-potted, having a free drainage, when file blooms 
are fading, about July. Then be placed in the open air, shelterkl from wind and 
mid-day sun. At the end of September, tliey should be housed agun, pi«M^«yg them 
in an airy, dry, ritnati<m in the greenhouse. llHien they bepn to grow in spring, 
give them, occaaonally, manure water. If straggling shoots be cut in, they puw 
lateral onei^ so as to eliable you Is have the shrub compaot. 









T he Salvia, or Sage, comprises plants of our own country, but 
there have been more than 180 other kinds introduced from 
other parts of the v^orld. The first of these of which we have any 
positive account is the S. iSthiopia, a native of Austria, which was in- 
troduced in 1570. Out of the 130 kinds we now possess, 70 of them 
have been sent us since 1800. All of the Salvias are both interesting 
in the form of the Howers and handsome, more especially the later in- 
troductions, some of which are splendid ornaments both to the con- 
servatory and greenhouse; also highly gorgeous for the fiower- 
garden, and as they bloom from early spring to the end of autumn, 
and one or two sorts will bloom the entire year, they are exceedingly 
valuable, and well merit cultivation. From South America, Mexico, 
and other parts, many kinds have been obtained ; and the species we 
now figure, 

SALVIA GE8NERIFL0RA— Gesnkba-like flowered, 

is perhaps the most beautiful of any of its predecessors. The plant is 
shrubby, forming a very handsome bush, which is readily induced to 
bloom at any desired size, from half a yard to three feet. It blooms 
veiy freely, and its rich coloured flowers produce a splendid displ^. 
It is easy of cultivation, increases readily, and grows^ quickly. We 
have not seen it in bloom anywhere, before our own plants,' which have 
been in fine blossom since March. The plant deserves to be in every 
conservatory, greenhouse, and flower-garden. 


Volxv. N0.6.-V.& 
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NOTES ON^ nm OR RARE PLANTS. 


ifOTBis m NEW OK um 

4iri)ROSA€i|l 

^nmvkeea. 

A btrdf iMirepnisl plant, most suitable fbr rock work. !|!t 
Sfonndf co^efinf tbs sme with a doligbt&l maatlo of ibUsos, and its 
ROmerpus terminal heads of mapy-flowered ombels. The floweri afo 
P 0 IS» 0 oloured with a golden eye, a separate blossom being about a 
yppirtor of an inch across. It is in t^ London nurseries, and to be 
||filOt|red at a trifling cost. It blooms from July to the end of the 
iUlpmer. Figured in Pax* Mag. BoU 

Anobjecum piiirALR*^CoRo*LiRB Angr^cum. 

Orchidea. Gynardria Momndria. 

It was discovered in the mountains of Jamaica, growing on the 
trunks of trees, by Mr. Purdie, the collector employed in connexion 
with the Royal Gardens of Kew. The flowers are produced upon long 
bending roots, about as thick as a goose-quill, from which rise short 
peduncles, each bearing one flower, or, occasionally divided, two 
flowered. A separate blossom is about two inches and a half across. 
Sepals and petals a pale green. Lip large, white with a yellow margin. 
They are highly fragrant. Figured in Bot* Mag*^ 4295. 

Anigozanthos puliqinosa— Sooty Anigojsanthos. 
Bemdoracete. Hexandria Monogyma. 

Mr. J. Drummond, in the “ London Journal of Botany,** states,-^ 

By a ship now about to sail I send two fine species of Anigozanthos, 
collected by my son (since killed by the natives), in the vicinity of 
the Moore River, in the Swan River settlement. The dark flowering 
one, A. fuliginosaj of which but two specimens have ever been, found 
in bloom, is a real mourning flower, the upper portions of the stem 
and lower part of the corolla being covered, as it were, with black 
velvet; the corolla is deqfily cleft, and expands about two inches, 
lemon-coloured. The flower stem rises from two to four feet high, 
and bears a large spike* of blossoms. It is a fine plant for the green- 
house. It has not yet arrived in this country. Figured in Bot* Mag. 
4291. 

Aqitilegia jucunda — Joyous Colombine. 

JRamnculacea. Polyandria Pentagynia, 

It is a native of the mountains of Siberia, a hardy perennial, differ- 
ing from the common A.ghnduhsa of the gardens in its much dwarfer 
habit, the flowers being a much brighter blue, and in its very glaucous 
round foliage. It is a very desirable plant for the flower-garden, and 
easily increased, grows about a foot high. May be obtained at the 
nursery gardens cheap. 

C^LOGYNB SPECIOSA — ThE ShOWY. 

Orchidea, Oytumdria Momndria, 

Mr. Lobb, the collector to Messrs. Veitch's, sent this spedes from 
Java in October, 1846. Each flower stem rises about four inches 
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high, termioatiiigBi^ ahoBt fyax imshes amss. Sepals 

and petale a pale tawny coloiir. The Up is a pitch brown colour, with 
a pure white tcifimpittioii to the lip, i^ieh is broad. The huge size 
and very striking contrast of the oolpun render the flowers very in* 
teresting. Figured in BoL Beg. 

.^ScBMEA DZSCOLOB — TWO^COLOUBBD, OB CrAB’s ETB, 
Srmiulufee^e. BeatanMt MimogyMa. 

A native of Brazil, and is in the stove collection at the Boyal 
Gardens of £ew. The leaves are like the Pine Apple plant. The 
flowers are produced in a large panicled spike, the stems being of a 
rich coral r^, and the flowers of a bright vermilion colour, having 
the calyx tipped with a very striking deep black, giving the whole a 
very singular and pretty appearance. Figured in Bot. Metg, 4293. 

Edgworthia chbtsantha. 

A deoidaoi|8 shrub, producing bunches of yellow sweet-scented 
flowers, from Chusan, 6^. This is a dwarf sofl-wooded shrub, throw- 
ing up rod-like dull green stems from its base, and bearing the leaves 
exclusively near their ends. The leaves are about eight or nine inches 
long, oblong-lanceolate, stalked, very dull green, and covered with 
fine hairs, so small and closely pressed to the surface that the naked 
eye fails to discern them. The flowers have not yet been produced in 
IDngland ; but Mr. Fortune’s Chinese drawings and specimens show 
them to be bright golden yellow, something less than an inch long, 
covered with exceedingly thick air on the outside, and collected into 
balls about two inches in diameter at the ends of the shoots, that they 
are sweet-scented, and appear in Chusan in July. 

The species is allied to Edgworthia (or Daphne) Gardneri, a Nepal 
plant with a similar habit, from which it differs in having longer and 
more slender flowers, larger flower-heads, and a much more sill^ hairi- 
ness on the outside of the flower. It is a green-house or half-liar4y 
shrub ; it grows freely in a compost of three parts sandy loam, and one 
of turfy peat. A free drainage is necessary, for although it requires 
an ample supply of water during the summer months it is liable to 
damp off if this point is not properly attended to. For a few weeks 
in winter very little water is requi^. Being sweet-scented and a 
plant of free growth, it may be expected to prove a useful addition to 
our green-houM or half-hardy plants belonging to the natural order of 
Daphnads. 

EeIOPSIS BILOBA— Twt>-L0BBD. ^ 

Orchidia, Gynandria Mnumdria, 

It was discovered in the collection of the late Mr. Barker, which 
was purchased by J. J. Blandy, Esq., of Beading. It is of the Max- 
illariads. The flowers are produced in long spikes of a rich orange 
colour margined with red. Each separate blossom is about three 
quarters of an inch across. It is a very pretty and interesting ^cies. 
Figured in Bol, Beg. 18. 

I 2 
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<3aleand8a Baoeri — ^BaueR'S Casque- Wobt. 

OrtliidMt, Gifnandria Mokaddria, 

A , native of Hexico, bloomed in the collecijion of t^ifliges. 

The flower stem is about six inches long, and produces a laige droop- 
ing panicle of flowers. The sepals and petals are a light brown colour. 
The lip is funnel-sliaped, having much the appearance of a moderate 
sized Gloxinia flower. The tube, outside wliite; inside yellow. The 
mouth broad, of a beautiful plum colour, with u dark rim next the 
yellow. It is a very pretty species. Figured in Pax, Mag, Bot, > 

Mabttnia fraobans — The fragrant-flowered. 

Sesamea, Bidynamia Angiospermia, 

In the spnng of 1846 capsules of seeds were sent to the Royal 
Gardens of Kew, and the plants raised were treated as half-hardy, and 
in the cool gi’eenhouse bloomed freely, and were universally admired 
both for the large highly coloured flowers and their delicious fragrance. 
Each blossom is as large as a medium sized Gloxinia, of a rich pur- 
plish-red, the throat yellow with dark spots. From four to six blossoms 
are produced in each panicle. It highly merits to be grown in every 
greenhouse, and as it is very likely to bloom well in the open border 
in a sheltered warm situation, a bed of it would fonh a very beautiful 
object. Figured in Bot, Mag, 4292. 

Porphyrocome lanceolata— Lance-leaved. 

Acanthacete, THdjjnamia Angiospermia, 

It is a stove perennial plant, of some beauty, and deserves io be 
grown in every hothouse or warm greenhouse. The plant has somewhat 
the appearance of Justicia spcciosa. The flowers are produced in large 
terminal heads, the bracts inclosing each separate blossom are of a 
reddish-purple, and the corolla of a rich blue-purple colour. Plants 
raised by cuttings almost immediately after potting show bloom, and 
are thus prevented growing, but when raised from the seed we find the 
plants soon make fine specimens. Figured in Pax, Mag, Bot, 

SpiEiEA prunifolia, pleno— Double-flowered. 

Rosacea. Icosandria Di-pentagynia. 

This is a very distinct and remarkably pretty variety with double 
flowers. It was first introduced by Mr. Fortune to the garden of the 
Horticultural Society, and plants have recently been distributed byM. 
Louis Van Houtte, of Ghent. We have plants at this time profusely 
in bloom, and which have a^very neat appearance. The flowers are 
produced in rather close racemose.corymbs, pure white in colour, each 
being rather more than a quarter of an inch in diameter, and quite 
double. It will no doubt, as it deserves, soon be generally grown. 

Tiqridia conchiflora VAR. Watkinsoni — Mr. Watkinsox's 
Tiger flower. 

Jtidacea. Monadelpkia Tiriandria, 

This beautiful hybrid was raised by Mr. Horsefield, of Whitfield near 
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Manchester, f It^.p^ticed by frofa thie T^,coiic)ii9oia, impreg- 
nated by T. pavonia. '^he flower is most like T. conchiflora, but a 
deeper OFa»g;e:j^ello\Vj arm the darker spots too of the centre. It is a 
very free bloomer, and^ like the two parenls, deserves to be grown in 
every 'flower-garden. 

VaNda LoWEt— Mr. Low’s Vanda, Stove Epiphyte, 

This very extraordinary plant has been found in Borneo by Mr, 
Hugh Low, jan.,*by whom it has been sent to England. The follow- 
ing account of it is given in a letter from tWs gentleman, dated Sarawak, 
January 12, 1846: — At the time 1 formerly sent it to you I remem- 
ber having said that I expected something very magnificent in its 
flower, and sure I am that when it produces its spikes of flowers in 
England it will be the admiration of all cultivators, probably beyond 
any Orchid that has ever yet appeared. As I saw it nothing could 
have exceeded it in beauty ; about 200 of its branches were hanging 
horizontally from the main stem of a large tree, from each of which 
depended tw'o, three, or four chains of flowers, each ten feet in length, 
and sometimes twelve feet. The individual flowers are upwards of 
three inches in diameter. When they first open the ground colour is 
pale lemon-yellow, barred and blotched Mith bands and spots of the 
richest cinnamon ; as they become older the cinnamon colour gra- 
dually diminishes in size ; the yellow becomes richer and more bril- 
liant, and takes the place formerly occupied by the more dull but not 
less rich tint ; the stem and foot-stalks of the flower are covered with 
a rich downy coating of moss, similar to that of the Bose ; the labellum 
is shaded cinnamon and purple ; the leaves are of a light green colour 
and leathery texture, similar in shape to those of AerideS Odoratum, aa 
far as I recollect, but more stiff and erect ; the whole habit of the 
plant is as neat as the rest of those of the same tribe. The roots are 
large, but by no means so thick as in some of the continental Indian 
Vandas. It delights in high trees on the banks of rivers, thick forests, 
and other humid places/' Mr. Low begged that it might be called 
Vanda Lindleyana, under which name it has already become known to 
a few persons ; but as it bad never been before described. Dr. Lindley 
took the opportunity of transferring the name to its discoverer, who 
certainly ought, before all others, to be associated with one of the finest 
plants which he has discovered in that interesting but dangerous island 
in which his researches liave been so diligently prosecuted. We have 
a specimen of this plant now before us, preserved in spirits, and we 
are thus able to verify Mr. Low’s dimensions. Tbe flowers are more 
than three inches in, diameter and spread quite fiat, and the space from 
flower to flower is about five inches. The rich^owny coating of 
moss,’^ of . which Mr. Low speaks, is formed by curiotis short bum, 
whose sides are studded with irregular microscqpioal spines, and must 
add much to the beauty of this most singular plant. 
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THE HAmitdiir Airi> m tAEiirriEB. 

THE HAWTHORN AND ITS VARIETIES. 

BY AN ABDSMT ABKIBIS. 

The cwland of Fbn does not possess a more obarmiog blossom tban 
^is fiitbh hedge beauty ; nor do the most luxurious ibices of Aua 
give a more grateful pexfume than this sweet flowering shrub presento. 

It is said that the hawthorn flowers not only reg^e the ^nrits by 
their odour, but that they have the power also of counteracting poison. 
It has been made the happy emblem of hope, because the young and 
beantiful Athmiian girls brought branches of haw^om flowers, to 
decorate their companions end friends on their wedding day, whilst 
they carried large boughs of it to the altar. The altar of Hymen was 
lighted with torches m^e of the wood of this tree, and it formed also 
the flambeau which lighted the nuptial chamber. 

Diodorus, a Sicilian historian, who flourished about forty years 
before the Christian era, tells us the Troglodites, when they interred 
the corpses of their friends and parents, tied branches of hawthorn to 
their i^ies; and then, laughing, strewed the body first with the 
branches of this shrub, and afterwards with stones, until it was covered. 
These simple people considered death as the morning of life, where 
they should never separate. .Happy hope! which gave the Trog- 
lodites immortality, and the Grecian youths fond of marriages; 
may you, likewise, ever be the prop of the afflicted, and those whose 
friends 

«• « When they once perceive 

The least rub in your fortune, ihll away 
Like water from you, never found again 
But when they mean to sink ye.’’ 

Religion, which was given to bless mankind with cheerfulness and 
hope, has always been converted by the crafty, in ignorant ages, into 
rods of terror and torches of superstition ; and they did not fail to 
%ize upon the hawthorn bush as an instrument with which th^ might 
impose on the credulous ; thus, in some parts of France, the country 
people affirm to you in good faith that the hawthorn groans and sighs 
on the evening of Good Friday, and on this superstition they have 
made it the emblem of lamentation. There are others who gravely 
adorn their hats with a bunch of hawthorn, in the belief that during a 
storm the thunder will not dare to reach them, from respect to their 
head-dress. It is also related, that on the morning following the 
horrible massacre of St. Bartholomew a hawthorn was seen to Idossom 
in the church-yard of St. Innocent, in Paris, which is now converted 
into the hall or great market. It is hardly necessary to state how dif- 
ferently the two parties mtei^ted thb phenomenon. 

Webave also our Glastonbury thorn stories, to match those of our 
ueiffhbouTS. Sanctified deceit affirmed, that ibis thorn was the id^- 
mi staff of Joseph of Arimathea, the counsellor who buried Christ ; 
who, according to the tradition of the abbey of Glastonbury, attended 
with twelve companions, came over into Britain, and frund^ in honour 
of the blessed Virgin the first Christian church in this island. As a 
proof of his mission he is said to have stuck his staff in the ground, 
which iinmediately shot forth and blossomed ; and the vulgar for a long 
time believed that this tree blossomed annually on Ghristmas-day. 
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XhB Gbviton^iifv ihom is a varietf o£the common white thorn 
(Otycantha), which blossoms in the winter aboot January or February, 
and sometimes even as early as Christmas. 

It Is often teillod trhite thorn from the colour of the flowei^petals, 
May-bush from blossoms appearing in that month, and which were 
more noticed in old times befbre the, country was embellished with so 
many early blowing shrubs ; for on the festival of Flora, on the first 
of May, our ancestors never failed decorating with it the May-pole, 
which was permanently fixed in or near every town and village in the 
kingdom, and the boldest youth climbed to fix the garland of flowers 
on the top, whilst others less courageous hung festoons and wreaths of 
flowers through the garland, or twined them around the pole, 

To fetche the flowers fresh, and branch and blome, 

And namely, hawthorn brought both page and grome, 

With fresh garlandes, partly bleu ana white ; 

And then rejoysen in hir grete delite/* 

aaucer. 

A king and queen were then elected, who regulated the entertain- 
ment, and settled disputes ; the former was distinguished by an oaken 
wreath, and the latter by one of hawthorn ; when dancing and other 
rural sports took place in honour of the goddess. This rustic amuse- 
ment was evidently introduced by the Romans ; in their ancient games 
that of Floralia were instituted in Home as early as the time of Ro- 
mulus, and which the Phoceans and Stibines observed even in earlier 
days. As Rome became degenerated this feast was turned into scenes 
of the most unbounded debauchery and licentiousness, and it is related 
that Cato wished once to be present at the celebration, but when lie 
saw that a deference for his presence interrupted the feast he retired, 
not choosing to behold the indelicate spectacles that were about to 
take place in public. This behaviour so captivated the degenerate 
Romans, that the venerable senator was treated with the most un- 
bounded applause as he retired, which shows that virtue and modesty 
are always respected even by vice itself. 

At the present time there is not a door in Athens that is not 
crowned with a garland of flowers on the 1st of May, and the youth 
of both sexes, with the elasticity of spirits so characteristic of a (^reek, 
that when under the power of the Turks they forgot or braved their 
masters, while with guitars in their hands and crowns upon their 
heads,— 

« They lead the dance in honour of the May.” 

Religious devotees call it the noble thorn, from a belief that it was 
this thorn which formed the crown of Christ. 

The imwthom branches are scarce less gaily besprinkled by Flora 
in the spring, than adorned by Pomona in the autumn, who nourishes 
the feathered choristers with these scarlet haws, and on this account 
we should have in our shrubbery 

- ** berry-l>eariDg thorns, 

That feed the thrush.” 

And none should omit 

** The hawtlMra Inuh, with Sfati beneath the shade.^* 
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' The double blossomed hawthorn .is eeriainly one <of ^e greatest 
omani^ts of our pleasure grounds, whether it be h^t as a ahrub w 
trained as a tree. There was, or .perhaps atill revoiiiis^ two laige trees 
of this, description on the lawn before Warwiek-house, at Worthing, 
whose impenetrable shade defies the beams of Sol, when he darts his 
fiercest rays. No pleasure ground should be without the fine splendid 
new kinds, and every grass-plot ought to be ornamented and be per- 
funied by their lovely blossoms. 

Some of the double varieties are of a fine crimson^ rose, and Jake 
colour ; others are white at tl^eir first appearance, and change to a 
faint red as they decay. The double blossoms are less fragrant than 
the common variety, which reminds us, says a French writer, of those 
young females who fear not to change their simple apparel for a more 
gaudy dress, which adds nothing to their attractions. 

The foliage of the hawthorn is of the most agreeable medium green, 
and so highly polished that the white fiow^ers are reflected on their 
shining surfaces. 

It has often caused our surprise that men who expend large sums of 
money in forming gardens of pleasure, and much time in selecting 
plants, should bestow no time or attention on botany, which w ould add 
so materially to the gratification which flowers give them ; for without- 
some slight knowledge of this science they cannot enjoy the works of 
nature, because they do not know where to look, or the utility at what 
they look at. The botanist looks into the flowers of the hawthorn, not 
only to observe the stigma and to count the chives that surround it, 
but observes the shape of the flve petals, whose concave forms protect 
the pol)en and mature it by acting as reflectors. He then sees them 
bend over their chives, and rest their heads of pollen on the stigma, 
which has some attractive power not yet defined. He is delighted 
with the regularity and order with which they discharge their prolific 
powder, and retire back to give place to other chives until the w hole 
have performed their office without confusion. He knows then that 
the petals have discharged their part towards the formation of the 
future plants, and he secs them given to the wind without regret, 
because it is necessary fd* the young fruit to enjoy the juices of the 
plant, without being spent any longer upon the petals. 


CULTUEE OF THE ORANGE. 

BT MB. TEOMFSOV, SLEStON CABDENS, SOMEB6ET8H1B1S. 

I BEG to send you the result of the culture of our orange trees at this 
place. My employer bought several that were newly imported from 
Portugal and Spain ; he has ta^en great interest in their cultivation, and 
has been at more trouble with them than has been conducive to their 
health. They were in tubs eighteen inches diameter; he frequently stirred 
the rail on the surface of the tubs, (which broke the young fibres,) and 
gave them a great quantity of water at all seasons, untU the soil be- 
came sodden and the trees sickly. Th^ were then reaMnrediiom the 
greenhouse to a vineiy, where Ui^ lost all their leaves ; this was in 
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tlie winter of 1830-^1. They were then turned over to my man^e* 
ment, whenl conetdesod myeeif plated in aalmilar iituation to a physician 
who is called in when the disesee Appears incomble. I let them stand 
in that deplorable condition All winter, and in the month of March I 
turned them out of the tubs, and put them In pots from eight to ten 
inches in diameter, (the trees were four feet high.) I used turf-soil where 
slieep were folded at night, Which had been previously prepared , some 
months before for pines, to this 1 put a third part of decAyed leaves. 
I placed a handful of broken potsherds at the bottom of each pot to 
give a good drainage ; water being allowed to stagnate, it soon destroys 
the health of the plant. Orange trees like a humid atmosphere. The trunk 
of those under my care were dry, and had what gardeners term a hide- 
bound appearance, which is the case with all imported from abroad 
that I ever saw ; to remedy this, I tied damp moss round all the trunks 
from the surface of the pots up to the branches, and cut in the young 
wood to two or three eyes ; I then set them in a vinery, in which the 
temperature was about sixty degrees. The moss round their stems I 
kept constantly damp by syringing it every morning ; by these means, 
together with occasionally steaming the house, I bad the great satis- 
faction of observing the trees prosper, and by the end of July they had 
made a quantity of fine young shoots ; I then removed them to the 
greenhouse, where they matured their wood, w'here they still remain, 
in as good health as 1 could wish, and (Several of them finely in bloom 
at this time. 

I do not admire tlie practice of purchasing imported orange trees, 
for after all trouble and expense, they often become sickly, disappoint 
the proprietor, and cast reflection on the judgment of the practical gar- 
dener. If strong, healthy orange trees are wished, the best plan I 
know of is to mise the stock from seeds, and graft or bud them when 
two or three years old ; these will be found more hardy, and suitable 
to the climate of Great Britain. 


WARDIAN CASES. 

The chief element of success in growing plants in these, it is ob- 
served in the Horticultural Magazine^ consists in making a suitable 
selection, and introducing them at the proper season ; .next to this, 
stand arrangement, and thorough cleanliness. The plants most 
suitable are such aa various annuals, cacti, ferns, lycop^iums, and 
orchids, in general avoiding very free and rapid growing kinds. The 
best mode of arrangement is, to have in the centre a rustic branch 
reaching to the top the case, and fixed at the bottoqi ; to this branch 
(or tree in miniature) the orchids may be attached. The surface may, 
throughout, have an irregular rocky character, and here ferns and 
lycopodiums may be planted. The arrangement of the plants may 
often be changed, so as to give variety. Thunbergias are fojmd to do 
admirably in tbew cases ; sow a few now in a hot-bed for that purpose. 
Cacalias, rnesembryanthemums, cacti, and siinilAr plants do pretty well 
in small pots, aiiioiigBt soil containing lime rubbish well drained. Ly- 
copodiums and ferns, which are perl»ps tbo best'AiiiCed of any, may bO 
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IMMied by taking off young pknts, and cheeking them by growing 
tham in Stn^ pots with little soil ; thi^ then do not get large j the dwalf 
sorts are best; the rare and beautiful kinds should have the most con- 
spicuous plaoes. Lygodium idahdent does well, and should be allowed 
to ramble amongst the orchids. Orchids should consist of the small 
growen ; they must be attached to veiy small blocks, by small wire, 
with a little moss about their roots. The sensitive plant which does 
welli and has much interest, should ^now be sown in a hot-bed, prepa- 
ratory to being placed in the case. 

SOILS FOR FLOWER BEDS. 

BT FLOBISfA. 

An addition of fresh loam to flowers in beds should be made eveiy 
spring. This is much more necessary than manure. If the loam is 
not a rich one, in that case a portion of well rotted manure should be 
added thereto. I have found that fresh loam induces much greater 
profusion of flowers, of richer colours, and a less proportion of foliage. 
The reverse of these is, in nine out of every ten cases, the result, where 
much manure is added to the existing soil, if old. 1 usually add about 
four inches of fresh loam every year, adding it in March, and if it be 
necessary in order to prevent the bed being too high, 1 remove a due 
proportion to admit the requisite quantity of new. 


RHODANTHE MANGLESII. 

Having grown this lovely flowering, everlasting like, annual to a 
perfection beyond what I have seen elsewhere, 1 venture to send par- 
ticulars of my mode of treatment for insertion in the Cabinet. 

The compost I use is, equal portions of peat which is full of fibre 
from decayed vegetable matter, as moss, &c., and good rich loam, with 
as much silver sand as will keep the others tolerably open. 1 do not 
like the miserable peat from a barren common, the sort I procure is a 
rich one. 1 sow in pots, in September, raising the plants in a hot-bed 
frame, so as to have moist peat, a bell-glass is placed over the pot, and 
the pot placed in a saucer in which halt an inch of water is constantly 
kept, this keeps the soil moist ; these are transplanted singly into small 
pots, being careful to keep all the roots and soil adhering in potting. 
1 keep the plants in the hot-bed frame, shading for a few days, and 
when vigorous enough 1 place them in a cool ifiskat stove, on a shelf, 
near the glass. Early in February 1 repot into 24-sized pots, and they 
bloom bMutifully by the first week in April. I sow for a succession 
to ^ese about ths end of February, and these plants bloom from the 
end of May to August or Septemb^. I raise, and afterwGurds treat the 
plants in all respects as Imfl^re mentioned. I always have a liberal 
drainage, and my compost is only chopped, not sifted. I prefer to re^ 
tain the plants in the greenhouse, where they do well at all times, not 
liable to the casualities of the open air. Pots of j^ts turned out 
entire at the end of Ifoy will suco^ well^ and are peculiarly interest- 
kg, but in <looiB is bestttifidly 
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THE MOSS ROSE. 

TOM tint ludli tiie moniiiig, 

Anayod ia all its sweets, 

Its mossy cooeh adorning^ 

The sun enamoured meets.” 

This elegant rose is generally supposed to be the offsprii^ of the Pro- 
vence rose, whilst others think it l^longs to the family of centifolia or 
hundred-leaved rose. It appears to be quite unknown to the ancients, 
as they have left no description of a dower that resembles it, and it 
is too singularly beautiful to have escaped Pliny’s notice had it been 
in existence. By Furber’s catalogue it appears that it was cultivated 
here in 1724 ; but Miller first saw it in Dr. Boerhaave’s garden in 
Leyden, in 1727. The learned doctor not only corresponded with 
many botanical persons in this country, but visited England, and be- 
came a member of the Boyal Society of London. It is therefore most 
likely that on its first appearance in this country, a plant would be for- 
warded to Leyden, for the inspection of a person that all Europe was 
then regarding as the star of the age. 

Although the moss rose appears to be a plant of so short an exist- 
ence, its birth place is not satisfactorily known ; but from all the ac- 
counts we can collect of its register, it appears to be a fortuitous child 
of England, as we have numerous accounts of its having been exported, 
but none of its importation into this island, nor has it been discovered 
elsewhere, except in a state of cultivation. Messrs. Lee and Kennedy, 
of Hammersmith, raised a perfectly single moss rose, which they pro- 
nounced to be only a variety of the common Provence rose. I there- 
fore conclude that the moss-like pubescence of the calyx and young 
branches, is owing to some accidental circumstance which this climate 
produces, as we are told that this variety loses its mossiness almost im- 
mediately when planted in Italy, and 1 have not yet heard of this rose 
having been in any instance raised from seed, for the single moss rose 
was reduced to that state from the double variety (either accidentally 
or intentionally) by a peculiar mode of cultivation. Since that period 
numerous fine kinds have been raised, and render this very lovely and 
universally admired class of roses, almost indbpensable to every collec- 
tion. The following are now grown in this country, viz. — 

A feuilles luisante, delicate pink, edges blush, full. 

A feuilles pourpre, bright purplish-red, double. 

Alice Leroi, lilac rose shaded, fine form, large and double. 

Anemone or Sanguinea, even light crimson, double. 

Angelique Quetier, P., rosy lilac, exquisite in bud, large and double. 

Blush, P. F., blush, centre pinkish, l^utiful, large and full. 

Blush (Hooker), lilac blush^ erect growth and full. < 

Brilliant (Lee), bright pink, semi-double. 

Catherine de Wurtemb^, blush rose, full. 

Celina, P., rich crimson, shaded with purple, superb, large and 
'double. 

Charlotte de Sor, bright rose, double. 

Common, F., pate rose, beautifbl, large and M. 

Comtesse Murinais, fine white, large and double. 
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CiiiiKOii French, ^ 

Crimson Pompon, purplish red, ahnndant bloomer, small and 
double. 

Crested, P., bright rose, .beautiful, veiy large and fulL 
De Colmar. 

Delphinie, bright rose, small. 

D’Orleaus, bright purplish-red, full. 

Be Metz, P., even glossy rose, exquisite, large and double. 

Du Luxembourg (Ferrugineuse)j crimson, shaded with purple, 
beautiful, double. 

Fclatante, deep even pink, fine petal, large and double. 

Emperor (Hooker), reddish.crimt«>n, very pretty, fuH. 

Foncfc'e, dark rose, large and double. 

Globuleuse, carmine, fine globular form. 

Gracilis, F., deep pink, free bloomer, large and full. 

Graiidiflora, veined rose, very large and double. 

Helene Mauget, rich even rose, full. 

Hortensia, red, fine, large and double. 

I^ncel, P., bright rosy purple, superb, full. 

J^sezeur, deep rosy purple, veined, double. 

Louise Colet, R, delicate glossy blush, shaded, large and double. 
Malvina, rosy pink, blooming in clusters, large and full. 

Marbree, rose, marbled, semi-double. 

Mauget, reddish-purple, double. 

Miniature, light crimson, pretty, small and semi-double. 

Mrs. Wood, red, shaded with purple, large and double, 
panachee pleine, white, striped with rose, pretty, double. 

Partout, rose, leaves mossed, large and full. 

Picciola (Scarlet Pompon), lively crimson, mottled, pretty, double. 
Pompon (Moss de Meaux), blush, peach centre, very pretty. 

Pompon Feu, light vivid crimson, distinct, full. 

Pourpre de Laflay, rich crimson, shaded, beautiful colour in bud, 
double. 

Presque Partout, rose, large and full. 

Princesse Adtflaide, R, pale glossy rose, blooming in corymbs, large 
and full. 

Princess Royal, crimson-purple, marbled with red, large. 

Prolifere, deep rose, beautiful, large and full. 

Renoncule Pourpre. 

Rose, pale, F., pale rose, fine form, large and full, 

Eosiodla, rosy purple, double. 

Sage-leaved, rose, veins and edges of leaves red, double#. 

Splendens, light glossy rose, laige and semi-double. 

Striped, blush striped with rose, semi-double. 

Ymraoel, dark pur^ spotted with rose, small and full. 

Vieillard, P., pale nwe, large drooping foliage, full. 

Unique, IT., pure white, lar^ and fulL ■ 

White Balh, P., paper white^ beautiful, large and fulL 



The niOK son is m^ifeiheemWtemog ^eh w toW M looe, tmtHhe-em-. 
Uve imsgiostion ef'itiie {MMt'titas fleS8lil|[fy «awmjlk i» Ms’ son 
having clad itself in iiBdsqr ‘ ’ 

"fW angel <^the'lS9wert,Tme 3s)r> 

BeneaSi a rose-tree, slee^niig lay, 

That fipirit-4o irfaose enlarge is giveo, 

To bathe youog buds in dews fh>in hearen. 

Awaking from ms light repose. 

The atigel whisper'd to the rose, — 

* 0 fondest object of my care, 

&till fairest found where all are fair. 

For tlie sweet shade thou*st given to me, 

Ask what thou wilt, *tis granted thee,* 

* Then,* said the rose, with deepened glow, 

* On me another ffrace bestow.* 

The spirit paused in silent thought, 

What grace was there that flower had not ? 

*Twas but a moment— o*er the rose 

A veil of moss the angel throws. 

And, robed in nature's simplest weed, 

Can there a flower that rose exceed ? 

M. Redote, the author of a French pictured work on roses, seems 
displeased at our claiming the moss rose as originating in England ; he 
says, nous ferons observer qu*il n*e$t pas rare de voir les iconographes 
Anglais considdrer beaucoup de plantes comme indigenes au sol de leur 
pays, toutes les fois que le lieu dans lequel elles vegetent naturellement 
leur est inconnu, circonstance qui doit faire rejeter toutes les assertions 
de ce genre.” 

IVIadame de Genlis tells us, that during her first visit to England, she 
saw moss roses for the first time, and that she took to Paris a moss rose- 
tree, which was the first that had been in that city ; and sho says, 
in 1810, ^‘the cultivation of this superb flower is not yet known in 
France.” 

Madame de Latour endeavours to do away with this statement. In 
a high strain of compliment, she says, when Madame de Genlis re- 
turned from London to Paris, she was become very celebrated, and the 
crowds of people who went to her house under the pretence of -seeing 
the moss rose, were attracted thither by that lady’s celebrity ; and the 
modesty of Madame de Genlis alone could have led her into this error ; 
for this rose-tree,” she adds, “ which is originally from Provence, has 
been known to us for several ages.’* 

Mr. Rossig, who has lately published a work on roses, and with 
good colour^ figures, says, that the moss rose is found on the Alps. 
But this information comes rather late, as it is improbable that a plant 
of such a size and singular beauty should have escaped the- penetrating 
eyes of the various botanists who have herbalized so frequently on these 
mountains, as not to have left a species of grass or even moss unre- 
corded. 

The moss rose is propagated by layers or suckers, wliich it sends up 
plentifully when growing in rich light loam, that is rather moist tliaii 
overdry. It likes to have a free supply of well rotted cow-dung, which 
is cooler than stable-dung. Whem the branches are, laid down they 
should be slightly slit, as carnations are, which will cause them to take 
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root, or be increased by budding or graf^ag veiy readily. This beau- 
tiful rose is also increased by budding upon stocks of die other sorts, 
which is generally performed in the month of May; but these plants 
are not so durable as those raised by layers.. 


THE ANNUAL SUN-FLOWER. 

The sun-flower is not equalled in its noble and magnificent display of 
flowers, and may justly be styled the king of the flower-garden. 1 have 
often grown it with flowers above a foot across, and the dark centre, 
margined round with the rich yellow petals, render it most strikingly 
beautiful. It has been a great fkvourite with me for many years, and 
I am induced to recommend its more general culture. 

The poet Churchill speaks of it as 

<<the proud jgiaut of the garden race, 

Who. madly rushmg to the sun’s embrace, 

O’ertops her fellows with aspiring aim, 

Demands his wedded love, and hears his name.” 

It is not called sun-flower, as some have supposed, from turning to 
the sun, but from the resemblance of the full-blown flower to the sun 
itself; Gerarde remarks, that he has seen four of these flowers on the 
same stem, pointing to the four cardinal points. This flower is a native 
of Mexico and Peru, and looks as if it grew from their own gold. It 
flowers from June to October. 

The dwarf annual kind, which grows from eighteen inches to three 
feet in height, is a little more within compass. 

The perennial sun-flower is much esteemed for bouquets; the 
flowers are about eight or ten inches in diameter ; there is a constant 
succession from July to November. It is a native of Virginia. 

The dark-red sun-flower, and the narrow leaved, are of a more 
moderate height ; the first, two or three feet, the latter, a foot and a 
half. Both are natives ^f Virginia, flowering in September and Octo- 
ber. 

The sun-flowers are hardy plants ; the perennial kinds are increased 
by parting the roots into small heads; this should be done in the 
middle of October, soon after the flowers are past, or very early in the 
spring, that they may be well rooted before the droughts come on. 
They will require watering in dry weather, particularly when ip pots. 

Several pf the sun-flowers are natives of Canada, where they are 
much admired for their beauty, and cultivated, in gardens, by the in- 
habitants; in the United States they sow whole acres of land with 
them, for the purpose of preparing oil from their seeds, of which they 
produce an immense number. This oil is very pure, fit for salads,, gpd 
for all the purposes of Florence oil.* 

Thomson supports the popular notion that this flower turns ever 
towards the sun 


' * See l^nberfs ’J^vels in Oiaads, Ik:* 
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" Wlia <Efn «»ipi 1 |r}|ig tee tbe rikoe, 

81u4 by mom* theii* nev-flii^ed bloom r«ngii 
BefoW the purohioj; beam ? So fade the fair, 

When fieTera terel throngK their ainre yeins. 

B^t one, the lofty ftillower of ftie sun, 

Sad when he aeta, abuts up her yellow lesTea, 

Drooping all night, and, when he warn retnma. 

Points her enamou^ bosom to his ray.” 

Mr. T. Moore has taken advantage of the same idea, in the words of 
one of bis Irish melodies 

« As the sun-dower turns to her ^ when he sets 
The same look which she turned when he rose.” 

**The flower enamoured of the sun, 

At his departure hangs her head and weeps, 

And shrouds her sweetness up, and keeps 
Sad vigils, like a melancholy nun ; 

Till his reviving ray appears, 

Waking her beauty as it dries her tears.*’ 

Clare gives a natural picture of the sun-flower in the following de- 
scription of the floral ornaments of a rustic cottage : — 

“ Where rustic taste at leisure trimly weaves 
The rose and straggling woodbine to the eaves,— 

And on the crowds spot that pales enclose, 

The white and scarlet dfdsy rears in rows, — 

Training the trailing pas m bunches neat, 

Perfuming evening with a luscious sweet, — 

And sun-^wers planting fbr their gilded show, 

That scale the window’s lattice ere they blow, 

Then, sweet to habitants within the sheds. 

Peep through the diamond panes their golden heads.”' 

village Minstrel^ ^c., vol. ii. page 80. 

The size and splendour of this flower make it very conspicuous, and 
some have accused it of being gaudy, although constant in the one 
gulden colour of its attire ; gaudiness, however, is a quality whieh may 
be pardoned in a flower, 

“ Where tulip, lily, or the purple bell 
Of Persian wind-flower ; or farther seen 
The mudy orient sun-flower from the crowd 
Uplifts its golden circle.” 

MaturiiCe Univeree^ page & 5 . 

The sua-flower was formerly called marygold also, as the marygold 
wfks termed sun-flower. Gerarde styles it the sun marygold. 

There is another genus producing the same kind of flowers, only 
smaller, usually called the willow-leaved sun-flower. Their botanical 
name is Helenimiij supposing them to have sprung;^ from the tears of 
Helen, the wife of Menelaus ; it has not been clearly ascertained upon 
what occasion. Drummond speaks of ^this flower in his linee on the 
death of Prince Hepry 

**Qoeen of the fields, whose blush makes blush the noni, 

Sweet rose, a prince’s death in purple mourn 3 
0 hyacinth, for ay your Ai keep still, 

Nay with more marks of woe your leaves now fill: ' 

Aim you, 0 ^wer I of Helena tears bom, 

Into these Uqiikl pearls again now 
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Pliny says, that the Helenium was found in the isl^ of Helena, and 
was formed by her tears ; Bioscorides tells the same story. There 
was an island of that name on the coast of Attica, to which Heleii re* 
tli^ after the siege of Troy ; it was a natire not only of that island, 
however, but also grew in the neighbourhood of Alexandria, upon 
which Tournefort observes that Helen's tears seemed to cost her very 
little. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE STUDY OP BOTANY. 

BT CLBRICU8. 

Tffs study of botany has at all seasons charms that yield avast amount 
of delight, but more especially so during the periods of spring and 
summer, when such an immensity of floral objects display their pecu- 
liarities of parts, and exhibit their beauties ; and the study is as rational 
as it is innocent and useful. To encourage the youthful readers of this 
marine especially to this most interesting pursuit, and at once to 
avail themselves of the advantages the spring and summer seasons 
afford, induces me to compile an abridged history of the science, which 
Avill show that it lias long been an ardent pursuit, both in this and 
other countries. 

Botany previous to the reign of Elizabeth was almost unknown as a 
science, and horticulture was looked upon in no other light than as a 
mechanical art ; but upon her accession brighter days began to dawn 
upon it, and it was soon seen that botany formed the principal part of 
the only foundation upon which an enlightened practice of horticulture 
could rest. The first establishment formed upon any regular plan for 
the scientific cultivation of plants, was made in this reign by Gerarde, 
who formed his physic garden (1567), although the first royal pro- 
fessor of botany may be said to have been appointed by Richard II. 
(1377-1399), who allowed John Bray an annual pension for his know- 
ledge and skill in botany and physic. John Gerarde lived in Holborn, 
and here it appears was his physic garden situated. He attained con- 
siderable eminence as a surgeon, and had travelled when young up the 
Baltic ; he had a lar^e collection of plants, exotic and indigenous, 
amounting to above 1100 sorts — his catalogue describes 1033 species ; 
he was patronized by the great lord Burleigh, who was also a great 
admirer of plants, and who had a better collection than any other noble- 
man in the kingdom. A desire for the study and knowledge of 
plants, and their cultivation, seemed to pervade Europe simultaneously 
at this period ; on the continent it had become popular, which our an- 
cestors speedily followed, so that many tributary streams began to 
flow into this branch of the river of science.*’ Padua took the lead, 
where, whilst it was under the Venetians, a public botanic garden was 
established in 1533. Lucas Ghinus, the.first public professor of botany 
in Europe, strongly advocated such institutions, and through him a 
sitnilar gaitlen was established at Bologna, where Dr. Turner first im- 
bibed the knowledge of plants which afterwards rendered him so cele- 
brated. On the continent several private gardens of the same land 
were formed. We find Euricus Cordus, at Bremen, had one about 
1530,iind Mordecius at Cassel. Gesner constructed the flint botanic 
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^■ 1 ^' in Switzedatfd at Zorich, 1560 ; that of iW'^irtablished 
1570 ; XiCydcm, 1577 ; Leipdc, 1660 ; Montpelier, 1698 ; Jena^ 1628 ; 
Oxford^ 1682. Henry Danvers, Earl, of Danby, cave five acres of 
gimilnd on the banks of the Charvel for the establishment of this last, 
where he bailt green-houses and stoves, enclosed it with walls fourteen 
feet High, and munificently endowed the establishment ; one was en* 
dowed at Edinburgh in 1680 by Sir Jacob and Sir Andrew Balfour ; 
that at Chelsea was founded in 1673 by the Apothecaries’ Company ; 
this establishment was exceedingly expensive, and the company have 
deservedly stood high in public estimation for their zeal to promote the 
objects of science in this, as in many other instances ; being undertaken 
when the society was without funds, they were obliged to have recourse 
to the private resources of its members for the purpose, and no pecunii* 
ary advantage appeared likely to be derived from the outlay. At this 
period botany, as a systematic science, could be scarcely said to exist; 
systematic arrangement/^beyond that of alphabetical order, was barely 
thought of. Generic and specific characters were scarcely regarded. 
All herbalists were florists, and in both capacities the chief object was 
to discover and introduce new plants, for they could not then distin- 
guish between species and variety. All the celebrated men in these 
days were raisers of florists’ flowers,” they sought to increase their 
knowledge of individuals, and left a detached mass, which Bay, Tourne- 
fort, Linnssiis, Ac., afterwards simplified and arranged. 

The advantages derived, therefore, by the establishment of botanic 
gardens was of the first importance. No plant, unless its native climate, 
soil, and habits, are attended to, can be cultivated with success. Here, 
therefore, where plants could be associated in cultivation, the scientific 
man could pursue his fiivourite study under circumstances not to be 
otherwise attained ; ascertaining their relative characteristics, com- 
paring doubtful species, witnessing their state at different periods, the 
soils and atmosphere that best suit^ them, Ac. 

This improvement in knowledge was not confined to botany alone, 
the whole circle of the arts and sciences partook of it ; by emancipating 
the human mind from servile thraldom, the reformation taught man, 
instead of blindly bowing to that which custom and antiquity had con* 
secrated, to have a self-dependence, to search all things, and retain 
only that Which was good ; it gave an impetus to improvment, and 
stimd up a spirit of inquiry which no tyranny could cb^, and like a 
stream: which had been pent up within narrow bounds, when once the 
floodgates were open it rolled rapidly onwards to the ocean of know- 
ledge. Then arose such men as !&icon, Feiresc, and Evelyn ; and 
.while the path which men of science should tread was traced by the 
first, the last lent their talents and wealth to assist thefo w^tlst engaged 
in the pursuit, l^oif taught that experiment and (foservutiou alone 
^mihe fimndation of true knowledge ; that foots ai^ not foi^iful or 
mataphyslckl theories were the materials with which he coidd hope to 
I'efoe ai^ solid superstructure, tbat man, as the semnt and interpreter 
of nature/coulA AscOver truth only as he* observed or imitatM her 
operastietwi Feirese Was a man of letters, whose purse and advice wme 
open to til theecieaftifiemeii of theday ; possessiitt a fjood Ifbiury, ai^ 
a gMeB of ehoiee )^aits, he delighted to timid mm, over all Eurepei 
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a IHMvalify of feeling which dM honour to tbe indhidittl, arid wWch 
m could wish to see carried out into qmidoii more extensivelj wreh 
at the present day. Evelyn trod closely in the same steps. * m pw^ 
chased a beautiful spot at Sayers Court, in Kent, and was cme of the 
knt fellows, and of the oounoil, of the Royal Sodety, on its first fev- 
ination in 1662. This age has been truly called the golden/’ if we 
consider the list of bright names which in all departments of science 
and literature adorned it, and especially in botany and chemistry ; hor- 
ticulture and floriculture began rapidly to rise from the empiricism in 
which it had been involved. A spirit of research became prevalmt^ 
foreign voyages, for profit as well as fame, were underhiken by Raleigh 
and Cavendish ; and Raymond and Lancaster, and Spanish America and 
the East Indies began to contribute the gems of their vegetable pro- 
ductions to the collections of Europe ; rare plants of every description 
were sought after, and some, such as the potato, tobacco, and tea, 
became, f^m mere novelties, to be regarded either as the necessaries or 
the luxuries of life. 

Much additional information had been obtained, and new varieties of 
flowers introduced during the reign of Elizabeth, who was herself pas- 
sionately fend of flowers ; from the settlement of the Flemish worst^ 
manufacturers at Norwich in 1567, during the persecutions in their 
country under Philip II. mid the Duke of Alva — they brought with 
them gillifiowers, Provence roses, and carnations $ tulips, and the 
damask and musk roses, would appear from Gcraide to have been 
known for some years, as he says, in 1596, a collector of tulips had 
been so for twenty years, and had an immense variety. The Flemings, 
it would also appear, established shows,” as there is mention of a 
** florists* feast ” at Norwich so early as 1687, when a play termed 

Rhodon and Iris ” was performed. 

The fondness for flowers began now to spread itself &r and wide— 
it pervaded evexy rank, and the nobility of every county, and the 
artisans of every manufacturing town in the kingdom are mentioned as 
delighting in their cultivation. 

In Holland, where this passion began, it was carried to the greatest 
excess, and degenerated at last into a series of gambling transactions, 
which continued until the middle of the last century, when 200/. were 
given for a hyacinth root, and the Semper Augustus tulip fetched 400/. 
The most distinguished patron of gardening in this reign was the Lord 
Keeper, Sir Nicholas BMon, whose chief care and attention was be- 
stowed on the gardens attached to his beautiful mansion at Gorman- 
Iniry. 

' The company of gardeners was formed in the third year of Janes I. 
Who made them a corporate body, with a master, warden, and asrist- 
irnts, and it was composed of the gardeners of London, said six miles 
ttound it. The preamble to their charter states, it was gianted on ae- 
ttmnt of the disappointment caused by defective samples of aeeds, 4be., 
Mng supplied to 'fee public. They possessed very exteiisive powers 
exsl privileges; no one beitig permitted to pieeticeasa gardener nnleiB 
fliet approved by the company. Such days as feose, wbra oorporafexiia 
kiotioj^iBed to themselves the advantages which aM paftica ia«a 

whose Industry enfele* feem to it ought to shaie, me'feal 
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pniskig; away i legal enaotmenie or reetriotions in conducting private 
iMJsiueM are mos^y injurious— never J^eneficial ; they are b^tile too, 
and generally retard improvement, and are in most cases worse than 
useless. We cannot, however, but perceive how extensively gardening 
was ai^ this taiie pursued, when disappointments in its products was con<> 
sideiied worthy of such protection. This charter was confirmed in the 
fourteenth year of the same reign. The second royal botanist of whom 
we find any mention, was appointed by this monarch, in the person of 
Matthias de Lobel, who was under the patronage of Lord Z^ch ; his 
garden, the expense of which was borne by his lordship, was at Haclmy. 

^ King Charles L was very food of it, he conferred the title of roym 
herbalist on Parkinson. Orangeries were much attended to by the 
nobility; the Queen, it is said, had one at Wimbledon, where there 
were forty-two trees, each valued at 10/. The gardens and green*' 
houses at Fulham Palace were greatly extended by Bishop Compton ; 
this prelate appears to have been an indefatigable collector, possessing 
withfd a correct and scientific taste, and he was said to possess a greater 
variety of plants than could be found in any other part of England. 
Zn the time of William III. and Mary his queen (1689-1702), the 
Dutch style was introduced into England. Dr., Tilletson, in her 
funeral sermon, mentions her fondness for the pursuit. She delighted 
in exotics, and allowed Dr. Plunkenct 200/. per annum for his assist* 
ance in collecting, &c. 


PLANTS IN DWELLING ROOMS. 

BT SOPHIA CLABKE. 

To treat on the proper management of plants in houses is a subject 
attended with considerable difiiculty, eveiy. genus requiring some 
variation both in soil, water, and general treatment. If the room 
where the plants are intended to be placed is dark and close, but few 
will thrive in It ; if, on the contrary, it is light and airy, with the 
windows in a suitable aspect to receive the sun, plants will do nearly 
as well as in a greenhouse ; but if they are observed to suffer, the 
effects may generally be traced to one of the four following causes : 
want of proper light and air, injudicious watering, filthiness collected 
on the leaves, or bdng potted in unsuitable soil. 

Plants should always be placed as near the %ht as they can con- 
veniently stand, and receive as much air as can be admitted when th^ 
weather will aUow ; indeed those persons who have no other conve- 
nieiicy than the house to keep them in will find that they derive 
immense advantage from being, daring fine weathhr in spring and 
autumn, turned out of doors in the evening and taken in again in the 
monfoM^ tiie night dews contributing greatly to their health and vigour. 

Injnmoious watering does more injury to plants in rooms ihan many 
persons imagine. To prevent the soil ever having a diy iq>pe8ranoe 
is an olgect of impmitmiee in the estimation of many, they therefore 
walsr^taettoli m esoass that the mouM becomes sodden, and the roots 
ooi^uently perish. Others, to avoid this evil, run into the opposite 
aiidseaaeefy^ve sttfilei^ to sustain the life of ihe plant. 
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This is, however, by no means so common a practice as that of giving 
too much, for in general, if anything appears to be the matter with 
the plants, large doses of water are immediately resorted to, and if 
recovery is not speedy it is again administered, with but little doubt 
of its iiuallibie restorative powers ; but such persons, like an unskilful 
physician who gluts the weakly stomach of his patient, only hasten 
wliat they are trying to prevent. This overplus of water will show its 
bad effects by a very dark colour, and if the plant receives too little 
the leaves will turn yellow, and eventually die. Never allow water to 
stand in the saucer, but pour out any that drains from the pot, no plant 
but the Aquatics will be healthy having stagnant water in the saucer, 
it sours the soil at the bottom, and rots the roots. 

The best plan is, to always allow the soil in the pot to have the ap- 
pearance of dryness (but never sufficient to make the plant flag) before 
a supply of water is given, which should then be pretty copious, but, 
1 r^eat, always empty it out of the pan or feeder in which the pot 
stands as soon as the soil is properly drained. The water used for the 
purpose ought always to be made about the same temperature as the 
room in which the plants grow ; never use it fresh from the pump, 
but either let it stand to warm all night, or take off the chill by adding 
a little warm water to it, or the growth of the plants will be much 
checked. 

Filthiness collected on the leaves may either arise from insects or 
dust, the former may be speedily remedied by placing the plants under 
a hand-glass, or anything that is convenient, and burning some tobacco 
till they are well enveloped in the smoke ; and the latter may be re- 
moved by occasionally washing them on the head with pure water, 
either by means of a syringe, the rose of a watering pan, or with a 
sponge if the dirt still adheres. 

By being potted in unsuitable soil is by far the most difficult part 
of the business to rectify, for no certain line can be drawn unless each 
genus was treated on separately ; however, as this cannot be done in a 
paper like the preseq^ a few general remarks which perhaps, with some 
little exceptions, may be found to be pretty correct, will suffice ; one 
thing, however, is essential, never have the soil sifted, but in a rough 
chopped state, and two inches deep of drainage. 

All plants whose branches are fragile or slender, and roots of fine 
thready, fibrous texture, with general habits like the Ericse, as Diosma, 
Andersonia, and Epacris, will require the same soil (peat earth) and 
very similar treatment to Cape Heaths. 

Those whose wood and general habits partially differ, and whose 
roots are of a stronger texture, as Acacia, Ardisia, Stenocarpus, 
Tetrathioa, Tristanea, &c., will require a portion of sandy loam^ in 
many cases about equal parts ; and where the habits differ matevi^y 
from the Heath only a small portion of peat earth will be required, 
and a compost may be made a little rich by the addition of weU-rotted 
dung, or a similar soil to that prescribed for Pelargoniums. 

Almost all Cape and other bulbs, as Sparaxis, Ixia, Gladiolus, 
Tiitonia, dbc., thrive best in a rich sandy loam, without a mktme of 

Stfiibby and herbaceous plants, with loxuriant roots and branebesi 
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as several species of Myrtusi Ja^num^ Hibiscus, Hermannia, Helio- 
tropium, &c., require rich loam, lightened with leaf soil, without any 
portion of p^t. 

Plants with powerful roofs, and buf slender heads, as Veronica, 
Senecio, Soutelaria, Euellia, Mauradia, &c., require a light sandy soil, 
mixed with a small portion of leaf mould and very rotten dung. At 
the time of potting always lay plenty of potsherds at the bottom of 
each pot to give a good drainage. 

It will be seen that those directions do not allude to either Or- 
chideous, Succulent, or Aquatic plants. 

Many of the Orchidacem are parasitical, and require a portion of 
decayed wood mixing with the soil ; others grow in damp moss, these 
being chiefly stove plants they will not flourish in a room. There are 
several genera that do very well both in the greenhouse and in rooms, 
as Arethusia, Calopogon, Dendrobium, Ophrys, &c., the soil suitable 
£[)r these is a mixture of about equal pails of light sandy loam and 
peat ; very little or no water must be given when they are not in a 
growing state. 

^ Succulent plants of all descriptions require very little water, and are in 
general very easily managed in rooms ; many of them thrive in a mix* 
ture of sandy soil and lime rubbish, as Aloe, Cacalia, Cactus, Aizoon, 
&c., others grow well in a mixture of peat and loam, as Cons, Cotyle- 
don, Mesembryanthemum, &c. 

Aquatic plants, as Yillarsia, Actinocarpus, &c., generally do well 
in a mixture of peat and loam, and require to be kept constantly in a 
wet state ; indeed the best way is to place the pot in a deep pan or 
feeder, which should always be kept full of water. 

Bulbs of most sorts flourish in rooms with less care than most other 
kinds of plants. 

If the above precautions be attended to, plants may be brought 
nearly, if not altopther, to as much perfection as in a greenhouse. 1 
am an ardent admirer of flowers, and by an extensive pursuit of the 
culture of plants in rooms for ten years, I have had as healthy and 
fine-bloomed specimens as 1 ever saw in plant structures. 1 ought to 
observe, the windows are large, and what are termed bow windows, 
and full south. 

CULTIVATING PANSIES IN POTS. 

BY VIOLA. 

In March, 1846, I potted a quantity of Pansies, in pots 12 to the 
cast, in a good sandy loam, with one-third of old rotten oow-dung. I 
had a free drainage, and the soil unsifted. The pkmts bloomed ad- 
mirably, and as I kept them in a three-light frame 1 ooiild admit what 
air 1 required, readily shade from sun, excess of wet, <&e. I did not 
lose one plant, no^ were they in the least aflected by mildew. Having 
them in pots allows me to examine the plants, to earth up and steike 
ahoots by layering, dec. 1 find it is an entire preservative through 
winter to^have yoqng plants potted singly, in onall pots, at the end of 
September, and be kept from frost in a dry pit or imme. I did not 
koNie a^plant, out of about 3Q0>4un«g pait winter. 



AIN the cheerful month of May is ushered in, and 
the gardens, hedges, and fields, b^n to teem with 
all the verdancy and glowing tints of their i&rol treaeores. The 
eocasional return of frost, which have recently intercepted and ob» 
structed the stream of vegetable activity, have their severity more tem- 
pered, yet all danger is not positively passed over, and the floral 
cultivator must for a fortnight longer exercise caution. This month 
is. the* usual period for planting out in masses, as well as promiscuously, 
those greenhouse and frame plants, as Geraniums, Heliotropes, Petunias, 
Verbenas, &c., which in consequence of their previous habitations will 
be somewhat tender, and the new shoots being delicate will be the more 
liable to receive injury by a slight frost, and such occurrences we have 
often known to take place even beyond the middle of May. 

It is, however, very desirable to plant out, as early as possible, in 
order to ensure an early show of bloom, and have the b^s, &c., covered 
entire. Where this system of adorning the flower garden is carried 
out to a great extent, and we observe it to be increasing every suc- 
cessive year, it is rendered proportionably difficult to give entire pro* 
tection, so as to guard agaiiut casual frost and cold at night, but as far 
as is practicable, a covering of canvass, cotton, mats, or similar article, 
should be used ; such may be elevated above the tops of the plants, by 
sticks stuck into the beds somewhat close, or by having rods bent over 
the beds, dec., upon which the covering may be thrown and secured 
down at the sides. Thus provided, the plants may safely be turned out 
into the open ground early in May, they will then be obtaining root- 
hold in the soil, and speiKlily cover the beds. An early removal of 
such plants into the open beds is sometimes very desirable, where the 
pits, frames &c., are required for other purpoi^. Where there is 
ample pit, or frame room, then a delay is not a matter of importance 
on that account, and a continued growth of the plants in their warmer 
habitations will produce larger specimens when turned out later, but 
lo turn out earlier and have the protection above stated secures a finer 
display, and the addition extra potting, watering, dbc., requifdta 
while under pit dr frame cover, win be obviated. 

If any of the preparatory arrangements for planting out are yet 
complete, no further puttro off e^ukl be indidged ki. 

Piwdi loam, peat, md wm rotted manure are essentiala indueiprepor^ 
tion, and if not already provided should be done without delay, wo ^ve 
tdwi^ fonnd fresh wm indueed a finer bloom. With |fianta that «re 
of'U eroBs habit, leas mamire of course is ^requMte ; exotic planta 
tttmea out, aho^ never be g<oi|[ed with freeli' dang) il genmndly 
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have more manure in pxopeinbih MsM of iCiiltin^ 4 dc», late pat ioi 
iufi yet remainiiig unpott^.they «howiBl»kha^ bepotted^If k be 
only for the apace of a $ ihw woi^ then be poAti^ forth 

new jDots^ and by retltiniRg the balls of earth entke^ they amch earlier 
form ihfe specimens in the beds than planting out at oaee oit of the 
otttting^t, as it is usually termed^ - 

We ane pleased to observe a more systematic and judicious amalge* 
ment of the plants as to heights, ooloius of flowers placed in contihsl, 
&c., is attended to, so as to obtain, as much as possible, due harmoak>i|i 
whole, and that to be as striking in show as the flowers will accom- 
plish. 

Where hardy Annuals have come up too numerous, they shcnikl be 
thinned out, so as to retain but enough to be vigorous. Those kinds 
of tender Annuals, as Asters, Marigolds, Stocks, Ac., raised in pots car 
frames, should be taken with as much soil to the roots as possibl^ and, 
by the middle of the month, be carefully [danted out, secured, <&c., as 
requisite. Dahlias must be planted out as early as convenient, cover- 
ing them overhead by a garden-pot, till fear of danger from frost is 
over. A portion of fresh loam and well-rotted dung is highly bene- 
ficial to their success. Hyacinths^ Banuneuluseg^ Anemones, and Pinks 
in beds, will require due attention to watering, protection, shading, dbe» 
The season hitherto being dry, should it continue, Banunciilus-beds 
must have a good siq)ply of soft water given in order to ensure success. 
Water given twice a week to sink to the bottom of the roots is better 
than a little given every day, which only moistens the surfrce. Read 
articles on the general culture of these plants in previous numbers of our 
Magazine. 


Attention to striking cuttings of stove and greenhouse plants, and iii 
potting off such as are struck, is necessary now. Rzotic seeds may be 
sown, Seedlings potted off, &c. 

nr TBB COXA nuaMn. omaaraomB. ae. 

Plants in these structures which are designed for turning out in beds, 
must have abundance of air to get them inured to the open bord^ eir*^ 
cumstances. Although abundance of air has been admitted, yet the 
plants will certainly &ve pushed shoots, and of course be, especially 
with delieate kinds, tender, and, in proportion, susceptible of injury by 
removal into the open air. It is bo^t to keep the plants in, and give 
all possible air requisite, till after the expiration of the third week in 
M^y, nather than hazard them by a week or two earlier' removal, in 
combating the vicissitudes pi our varying climate, even' at this period* 
A deep floor of oosl ashes ^uld be formed on wfaieh to {dace tim pots, 
so as to preserve the roots from worms. Afrmr the^ pc^ are paced 
even at the surfluie, so as to hold water regularly, moss placed lightly 
between the pots, as high as to the rims, ke^ the soil in a more even 
condition, end the roots at the i^es of the pots are not scorched by 
pow^ul drying temperature. What are termed Greenhouse Annuals, 
as Balsams, Globe Amaranthus, SalfUgloBsis, Biechycomas, Rhodanthes, 
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BrawalUika, wilt ibe dtoek 4^ 

prejEumtoiy growth iBiiB^ifiiie, SOBS ^ ; 

J£ C^tn^lias have their ^flower^hdb rmoim^ 

ant into the open , ait where the other AM are, or he pkeed 
IkejtBxi have a free admission of air % day, in a eod |art 
ffteii^ouM, or what is better, a pH frame, anj pbet 

requires it, and never defer to, what is Men done, a general shimil^ 
io ^ great injury of the specimens. Syringing over head will 
be beneficial. As soon as green dy makes its appearance, destroy tlesa 
by smoking the house or individual plant. ^ 


Achimenes should now have special attention, to produce fine speei- 
mens. Gesneras, Amaryllis, and specimens of Clerodendron, Ixoras, 
dbc., for showing, must also have constant attention, as we have befere 
directed. 


BRIEF NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

MBTBOpoLXTAir PiOBAL Mbetinqs.— The first of these for the present season, 
was that of the Royal South London Society, held in the Horns Tavern, Kenning- 
ton, on April 2L8t. 

The exhibition of Auriculas was limited, as might have been expected from the 
late backward season, Some fair specimens were, however, product, and amongst 
private growers the Ist prize was awarded to W. J. Ginger, Esq., for Hogg’s 
Waterloo, and Hedge’s Britannia ; 2nd, to W. Sandilands, E^., for Stretch’s Ala- 
ander, and Dickson’s Duke of Wellington ; 3rd, to J. Chapman, Esq., for Streteh’s 
Alexander and Page’s Champion. In collectioDS of six varieties the Ist prize was 
awarded to Mr, Sandilands, who showed Dickson’s Duke of Wellington, Stretch’s 
Alexander, Taylor’s Glory, Duchess of Oldenburgh, Dickson’s Apollo, and Hogg’s 
Waterloo ; 2nd, to J. C. Chamnan, Em., for Diricson’s Apollo, Chapman’s Hope, 
Netherwara’s Apollo, Gabel’s Duke of Wellington, and Taylor’s Glory. 

The display of Heartsease was excellent ; the Ist prize in the Amateur’s Class 
was awarded to J. Edwards Esq., for Caractacus, Curion, Rainbow, Mary Jane, 
Optimus, Lady Sale, Conquerii^ Hero, Hunt’s Duke of Wellinffton, Isabella, 
Pizarro, Duke of Yolk, Purple Perfection, Tom Pinch, Field MarU, Arethusa, 
Madonna, Rebecca, and Providence ; 2nd, Mr. Parsons, for Excellent, Perseus, 
Hunt’s Didte of Wellington, Dido, King of Prussia, Conquering He^ ^timuB, 
Yulean, Duke of Wellington, Juno, Stan£rd, Fair Maid, Puj^le Periection, Duchess 
of Rutlimdi Shakespeare, Topi Pinch ; 3rd, Mr. Oyer. The Ist prize in the Nursery- 
men’s Class was awarded to Mr. Turner, of Cbalvey, whose stand contained the fol- 
lowing sorts : Optimus, Titian, Reliauce, Hooper’s Rebecca, Lady Sale, Duke of 
Wellington, Mary Jane, Jehu, of Prussia, Virgil, Pisarro, Providence, Duchess 

af Rn^d, Purple Perfection, Chater’g Model of Perfection, Hall’s Rainbow, 
Belissi^ and Mahomet; 2nd, to Mr. Thompson, of Iver, whom stand contained 
Wanriqk, Op^mus^ Rsdnbow, Model of Perfection, ConsteUation, Pompey, Mrs, 
Montg(mOT, Dnc|h^ of Rutland, Virml, Grand Duke, Hunt’s Wellington, Bishqp 
of Oxford, KiakeSp^, Patriot, Dsoghter of St Mark, Belvidere, and Hooper’s 
Duke of Wellington. . 

¥m Seeding marUem a oerl^te was awarded Mr. Thompson, for a large imd 
fine shaped flower npiMd PeifectiOD. 

Some wdl grown jQoRections of Cinerarias were prodnoed, and the misetdlammns 
edileetibns of stone aid^rearitem fifiaAs were numerous, and fine. We regret, how^ 
ever, tlmt we cannot fom room for a Bit of the awards, 






T he Viola tricolor, Heartsease, or Pansy, from the French 
pensie^ thought,’’ is a native of Britain, and in some localiti^ 
grows in profusion in tlie cultivated fields ; we have seen in some cases 
eight or ten acres together, one apparent mass of lovely, fragrant 
flowers. 

It is only within a few years that special attention has been given to 
an improvement in the flower, by introducing it into the gardens, and 
attempting to raise hybrid kinds with the object of having not only 
more distinctive colours in the same flower, but particularly a perfection 
in form. To realize this, a very general effort has been made, and 
very rapid advances to an universal approved form has been effhcted, 
so that if we compare the Pansy in its wild state with one of our recent 
productions, the contrast is truly astonislilng both in the varied colours 
and altered form. 

An immense number of persons have been raising hybrid kinds, some 
of which have succeeded in effecting much improvement in the flower, 
and the stands of blossoms which now grace our floral exhibitions give 
testimony thereof, and the Pansy is now termed a florist’s flower,” 
and ranks with the meritorious tribes deemed deserving competition at 
almost every general show. 

One of these successful individuals is Mr. Major, landscape gardener, 
dbc., at Knostrop, near Leeds ; he has obtained seveml superior ones, 
which have been sold out into the country during the last few years. 
The beautiful ope which we now figure, named Blue FniNOE^was 
raised hv him, and we are informed tluit it is not like one or two otto 
kinds wnich have been grown for the past four years, which* although 
tliey are margined flowers, yet the edging is far from being constant, 
only pecasional ; but the Blue Fringe ^ ookstant in its very striking 
boraer ^t forms Its belting. The yanety weU.nierits a pto in every 
colleetto ^ ^ ^ ^ stand of Pansies exhibited. 

Vol xv, N0.6.-.A.51 L 
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, Id previous volumes of our Magazine we have inserted valuable 
aiHelesAon the particidar treatment in oi^ivating^is highly ititmesting 
fdaUiit, laid to^bioh we respeic^lljr refer ouri^eaws. ^ much havbig 
been Hmte upon % said which coUtaks eve^ improvemei^t up to Mt 
We siwhiia feom a general detail, and'Only need add, ui ^hispto^, 
mfewpartodars. 

The general method of growing the Heartsease has been in the ^pea 
bed^ hut on a recent occasion we visited a celebrated grower and sue- 
ce^ul exhibitor, and saw the culture of them carried out to a con- 
me^able extent ; in fact with all the kinds grown to obtain blooms fejir 
f^hibiting at the shows, in pots, and from our own more recent prac- 
tice, we are assured that to grow them in pots is very much better than 
the open bed. 

We need scarcely add, when there are a surplus of plants of course 
they will adorn wherever planted. 

In growing them in pots they require a liberal drainage, a soil similar 
te what they delight in in the open bed, and to be propagated in the 
same manner, by cuttings, and new kinds obtained by seed. 

By having them in pots they can be secured from loss during winter, 
by having them placed in a cold pit, frame, or similar place of protec- 
tion. The plants in the open border, too, from the situation, or pecu- 
liarity of the season, is often affected by mildew, but when grown in 
pots they tarn be placed in a situation fevourable to their health in all 
seasons. 

Plants raised the previous year from cuttings always bloom the most 
vigorous. The pots will vary as to size as the plants increase in extent, 
and a re-potting is found necessary; the 24*s are best for spring 
potting. 

Modes of Puopagation. 

fir Seed. — In order to have fine proportioned flowers save no seed 
but from such kinds, and draft out of the coHectK)n every one that is 
not of fine form, so that no impregnation may be effected by inferior 
sorts. The best tinm to sow the seed is early in April, or late in 
August. The soil must constantly be kept moist till the seedlings 
appear, which in the open bed will be about two months, and a week 
earlier when sown in pots. When in the open border a situation shaded 
from hot sun must be chosen, or a temporary shade be employed. Sow 
thinly, and transplant when they have made four rough leaves. A 
Hglrt; loam is suitable to sow in, and cover the seed about one-eighth t>f 
an inch. 

dijiTiKos. — ^Tbese may be etruck at any time from -spiing to 
aotmnn, Mt they strfice the best at the latter season. Side shoots not 
flowered arethe best, short jointed too, and not more than about tiflrhe 
inches long. Put them cut in a shady border, being careful the bottom 
of the cutting rests upon the soil, and not left hollow ; also Idt the soil 
be closed round theaten^ not pressed so as to bruise h, but enough to 
prevent ii^nry ftcm an openb^: being left down to the bottom part Of 
the cutting. Water tfbmafiy tit tim time of putting off, and continue, 
if the season be dry, as cmmmrtances dictate ; for a few days after 
being put off a sliglrt 8|nteMiBg over head will prevem the 
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shrivelling. I>et it *be recollected that one n^leOt of watering gene- 
rally desboys the Cf^tings. In forming the cuttings, trim off the leaves 
16 within hbout an incli of the top, then cut across close under a joint, 
with a clean ciit. Insert them so deep as only an inch remains above 
the soil. As soon as they be^ to push pinch off the leads ; it induces 
them to root better, and the plants are mOre bushy. Offsets are not 
so good for successml culture as plants raised from cuttings. 

Soil. — A maiden loam, which has been turned up with the turf in 
it, so as to be broken down by the weather ; if not sandy, a portion 
should be added. Take one half of such loam, one quarter well-rotted 
cow-duiig, and the remaining quarter rotten leaf mould. If for a 
border an annual addition must be given, or which is best, a new bed 
be made. The same compost for pot culture under all circumstances. 
Never have the compost sifted, but only broken by the spade. 

Situation and Planting. — The bed should be where it can be 
allowed the morning sun till ten o’clock, and the afternoon from three 
or four, so that shade from hot midday sun is essential. Never have 
the plants under the drip from trees. For early spring blooming plant 
in more open, warm situation, in September. In spring planting a 
more shaded place must be selected. A third plantation should be made 
early in July. When plants are attacked by mildew, a good dusting 
over as well as under side of the leaves with common sulphur is a 
remedy. 

The varieties now offered to the public as show flowers are numerous, 
which comprise what will usually meet the taste of some persons in 
colours, and of others where perfection in form, dbo.* is essential. It 
is not always that the best kinds are the succes^l ones at exhibitions, 
the more vigorous growth, or mode of exhibiting, having influence with 
some judges to a decision in fiivour of the latter. The following kinds 
comprised the stands of flowers exhibited at the show held on the 13tli 
of May, viz. : — 

Fibst Fbiee, 24 kinds. — Bohemian Girl, Nonsuch, Brown’s Are<- 
thusa, Pizarro, Hall’s Rainbow, Duchess of Rutland. Turner’s Othello, 
White Serjeant, Dr. Wolf, Turner’s Optimus, Lord Hardinge, Gossett, 
Potentate, One in the Ring, Hooper’s Mary Jane, Climax, Hooper’s 
Wonderffll, Model of Perfection, Turner’s Achilles, Great Britain, 
Hooper’s Lady Sale, Attraction, Duke of Wellington, King’s Exqui- 
rite, and Shakespeare. 

Second, 24. — Optimus, Baroness Wenman, Pizarro, Cook’s Star, 
Persies, Duchess of Rutland, Purple Perfection, Discount, Desirable, 
Regulator, Curion, White ^jeant, Dr. Wolf, Exquisite, Magrath, 
Orion, Mcxiel of Perfection, Jehu, Premier, Arethusa, Wellington, 
Madonna, Excellent, and Success. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

AkEBIA (tUtNAtA— PlV^-tEAYED. 

ZitfiUzabalacea, 

Hr. Fobtune states this is one o^ the wiU'ph^ he discovered m 
Chusan. I found it growing on the lower sides of the hills, in 
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hedges, where it was climbing on other trees, and itaiigiiig down in 
^gmeeful festoons from the ends of their branches. The flowers are 
1>rown, produced in short racemes, and sweet scented. A flower, when 
fiilly expanded, is much like a Boronia anemonlfolia, but has only three 
petds. The plant appears to be hardy, and likely to be a desiralde 
one for training over a trellis in the open air, and thus diffuse its 
fragrance around. It stands in the open ground at the London Horti- 
cultural Garden.*’ Figured in Bat. Reg.^ 28. 

BhASSIA BBACHIATA — LONG-ARMED. 

Orchidecs, Gj/nandHa Moaandria. 

Mr. Hartweg discovered this plant in Guatemala. It has bloomed 
in the collections of Mr. Bateman and Messrs. Rollissons. The sepals 
and petals are narrow and very long ; a pale greenish colour, tinged 
slightly with yellow; the lower portion spotted with dark. The 
labelliim is a sulphur colour, spotted with dark. It is very singular 
and pretty. The flowers are produced in long racemes. Each blossom 
is eight or nine inches across. Figured in Bot. Reg., 29. 

Calceolaria AMrL£xicAULi9->CLASPiNG-LEAyED. 

A native of I^eru and Colombia. Humboldt first discovered it ; and 
recently Mr. Lobb, who sent seeds to Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, with 
whom it has bloomed. It is a half shrubby plant, blooming in the 
way of integrifolia, corymbosa, and others, which are appropriated to 
beds during summer. The flowers are of a medium size, a bright 
yellow colour. It grows two feet high. Figured in Bot. Mag., 4300. 

CeREUS ORANDIFLORU8 MaTNARDI— LadY MaTNARD’S. 

Cactacece. Monandria Momogynia, 

This very superb variety was raised by Mr. Kenney, gardener to 
Viscount Maynard, Eaton Lodge, Dunmow, in Essex. A flower of 
the C. speciosissimui was fertilized with the pollen of C. grandiflorus, 
the Night-blooming Cereus. The habit is trailing like it, and it 
always flowers, too, in the evening. The blossoms continue expanding 
for three days, and are eleven inches across and seven long, of a deep 
rich orange-rkl colour. It is a very distinct and hands<^e variety. 
Figured in Pax. Mag. Bat. 

CbSTRUM AURANTIACUM— OrANGE-OOLOURSD. 

Solanacea. Pentandria Monogynia. 

A native of Guatemala, and was collected by Mr. Skinner, who sent 
seeds to the London Horticultural Society. It is a deciduous, green- 
house, shrubby plant. Tlie flowers are produced very numerously in 
terminal and. lateral beads, very similar to the well-known Bouvardia 
triphylla in form, but of a very beautiful orange-yellow colour. It is 
a veiy beautiful object when in profuse bloom. The blossoms are 
highly fragrant t^. It well .merits a place in the greenhpu^e. 
Figured in Pax. Mag. 
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ECHITE^ FaANCI8CEA*~ThE RiVea Franciscea. 
jipocynacetB, Pentandria Monogynia* 

A native of Brazil, and proves to be a fine fragrant hothouse 
climbjer. The flowers are produced in lateral racemes, of a rich rosy- 
lilac, with a yellow eye. Each flower is about two inches across. 
The plant has bloomed in the collection at Sion-house Gardens. Figured 
ill Bot Beg.y 24. 

JPOMEA MUBICATA — FiNE-LEAVED. 

Convolvul(ice<B, Pentandria Monogynia, 

Collected by Mr. Purdie in New Grenada. It has bloomed in the 
Royal Gardens of Eew. The folia^ is in whorls, fine, like the 
Tetrathecas. The flowers are of a lilac-purple, small, about half an 
inch across. Figured in Bot, 4301. 

Jacquemoetia canbscbns— The Hoabt. 

CottvalvuUicea. Pentandria Monoggnia, 

It was collected by Mr. Hartweg in the province of Bogota. The 
type of the genus is the old Convolvulus pentanthus. It is a perennial 
trailing plant, which blooms very freely ; the flowers are produced in 
lateral cvmes, of from nine to a dozen in each. They are of a lively 
bright blue, and a separate blossom is an inch and a-half across. It 
makes a very pretty addition to our greenhouse climbers, blooming all 
the spring, suipmer, and autumn. Figured in Bot, Beg,, 28. 

Lemonia spectabilis— The Showy. 

Rutaeea, Pentandria Monoggnia. 

A native of Cuba, and has bloomed profusely in Messrs. Loddiges* 
collection. It is an evergreen shrubby stove plant. The flowers are 
somewhat like those of a Ruellia in form, of a very deep rich rosy- 
crimson. It blooms freely, and makes a pretty appearance for several 
months. Figured in Pax, Bot, Mag, 

Ruellia Furdieana — Mr. Purdie’s. 

Aoanthacece. Bidgnama Angmpermia, 

It is a half shrubby plant, growing to about half a yard high. The 
flowers are produced at the extremities of the shoots, two on each, of 
a rich rosy -crimson colour. , A separate blossom is about an inch and 
a-half long. It has bloomed in the stove at the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4298. 


THE TREE VIOLET ; 

ITS CULTURE. 

BT MR. THORMS, OARDERBR TO 3 , RATMORO BARRRR, ESQ., OF FAXRFORD PARR, IN 

BIRRS. 

This interesting little plant forms a vahiable addition to the conser- 
vatory, and, if properly cultivated, it flowers dtxring the whole year. 
From long experience I have prov^ the follbhihg treatment answers 
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well:— The cuttings firom old plants strike freely in 1^ mould and 
silver sand, adding a small portion of loam. When the plants have 
fairly rooted, 1 pot them off ringly into three-inch pots ; and after the 
first season's growth I remove the plants into six-inch pots, using two 
parts loam, one part leaf-mould, one part rotten cow-dung, the other 
part silver sand. In these pots they fiower most abundantly for several 
years successively, without being repotted, only occasionally removing 
the top soil, and supplying in its place a little well-decomposed cow- 
dung. I'he plants are then placed in a cool frame, giving at all times 
plenty of air, only just exclude the frost. They are extremely impa- 
tient to heat, and during the summer the plants like to dwell in a 
humid atmosphere, with a slight shading, when the sun has great 
power ; this prevents the appeiu-ance of the red spider, to which the 
plants are very much subjected. Some of the plants I have under my 
care are about thirteen inches in height; when they have attained 
eighteen inches high it is my intention not to remove the runners from 
the plants, but to encourage them to grow, and train to wires from the 
extremity down to the rims of the pots. I imagine then the plants 
will form very interesting objects. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE MECONOPSIS CAMBRICUM, 
AND OTHER ORNAMENTAL BRITISH PLANTS, 

SUITED FOR GROWING IN A BOCK GARDEN^ 

BY AMICUS. 

I HAVE taken in your, nice little work, the Flobicultural Cabinet, 
from its commencement, and I find it furnishes me with much useful 
distance in managing my fiower garden, being without a regularly 
educated gardener; 

I am induced to write to you in consequence of your requesting to 
hear from any one who has succeeded in cultivating the Meconopsis 
Cambricum, as I have done so for the last ten or twelve years, and 
with such success, that it has become rather a troublesome weed in a 
rock garden, made in an old stone quarry. I originally gathered the 
seed in North Wales ; but it now sows itself, in shady moist places, in 
peat soil. I shall be glad to send you some seed in the autumn. — 
[We shall esteem the favour. — Cond.] 

I have for some years collected as many of the ornamental British 
plants as I have been able to grow in my rock garden ; and as I see 
you are recommending the practice, I send a fist of such as I have 
succe^ed in retaining ; and 1 have no doubt that, with more skill and 
attention than I am able to give, the number might be considerably 
increased. 

Alchemilla alpina. Lady’s Mantle. 

arveosis, vulgaris. 

Alisma plantago, Water Plantain. 

Althaea officit^Llifi Marsh Mallow. 

Anemone appennine) Wind flower. 

ncMianz^, Wind flower. 
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Anthericum fi^rotine^ IAte*flowerii)g« 
Antirrhinum cymbalariav Snap-dragon. 

mi^us, Snap-dragon. 

Aquileg^ vulgaris, dolumbkie. 

Arbutus unedo, Stiawbeny-tree. 

uva ursi, Strawb^ry-tree. 

Arundo phragmitis, Heed Grass. 

Butomus umbellatus, Flowering Bush. 

Caltha palustris ; var. plena, ll&rsh Mary gold. 
Chrysosplenium alternifolium. Golden Flower. 
Cistus ^ttatus, Rock Bose. 

Clematis vitelba, Virgin’s Bower. 

Colchicum autumnale ; var. il. pleno, Satfronw 
Convallaria migalis, Lily of the Valley. 

■ ■' verticellata, Lily of the Valley. 

Cotyledon umbilicatus, Naval Wort. 

Dianthus csesius, Fink. 

barbatus. Pink. 

Digitalis purpuria, Foxglove. 

— alba, Foxglove. 

rosea, Foxglove. 

Dryas octopetala, Dryas. 

Epilobium hirsutum, Willow Herb. 

Erodium cicutarium, Heron’s Bill. 

moschatum, Heron’s Bill, 

Euphorbia cyperissia. Spurge. 

Euphresia officinalis, Eye* bright. 

Furmaria capreolata, Fumitory. 

lutea, Fumitory. 

Geranium lucidum, Crane’s Bill. 

— — pratense. Crane’s Bill. 

Bobertianum, Crane’s Bill. 

sanguineum, Crane's Bill. 

Geum rivale, Herb Bennet. 

urbanum, Common Avens. 

Gnaphalium dioicuin, Everlasting. 

Hippophie rhamnoides, Sea Buckthorn. 
Humulus lupulus, Common Hop. 

Hypericum pulchrum, St. John’s Wort. 

quadrangulum, St. Jt^hn’s Wort. 

■■ humifusum, St. John’s Wort. 
Impatiens noli me tangere, Touch-me-not. 

Iris pseudacorus. Iris. 

Juniperus communis, Juniper. 

Lotus comiculatus, &rd's-foot Trefoil. 
Lycopodium selaginoides, Clpb-moss. 
Lysimachia nemorum, Moneywcnt. 

nummularia, Moneywort. 

- - , vulgaris, ]^ORey w;q^ 

Menyanthes nymphsBoides, B^ck Bean. 
Meconopsis Cambricum^, Wetib Poppy. 
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Myosotis pal ustris, Forget-me-not. 

Myrica g^e, Sweet Gab. 

Narcissus, yellow and white, Daffodill. 
Nymphsea alba, Water Lily. 

lutea, Water Lily. 

Orchis maculata, Orchis. 

Parietalia officinalis, Pellitory of the Wall. 
Polemonium cseruleum, Greek Valerian. 

album, Greek Valerian. 

Fotentilla argentea reptaus, Cinquefoil. 
Primula veris, of sorts, Primrose. 

Rhodiola rosea, Rose Root. 

Rhubus saxitilis. Bramble. 

Saxifraga aizoides. Saxifrage. 

— geum, l^xifrage. 

— granulata, Saxifrage. 

hypnoides, Saxifrage. 

tridactylites, Saxifrage. 

umbrosa, Saxifrage. 

Sedum acre, Stone Crop. 

album, Stone Crop. 

— - Anglicum, Stone Crop. 

dasuphyllum. Stone Crop. 

■ - ■ reflexum, Stone Crop. 

Telepliiumj Stone Crop. 

Solanum dulcamara. Nightshade. 

Statice armeria. Thrift. 

Valeriana rubra, Valeriana. 

Vaccinium Vilis Idasa, Crowberry, 
Veronica Beccabunga, Speedwell. 

serpyllifolia, Speedwell. 

Vinca major, Perriwinkle. 

— — minor, Perriwinkle. 

Utricularia vulgaris. Hooded Milfoil. 
Soldanella Alpinum, Soldanella. 

Silene maritima, Catchfly. 

Rubcus aculeatus, Butcheris Broom. 
Conferva segagropila. Conferva. 


Many others I have tried, and lost them ; but all these have livetl 
several years. 

Ferns. 


Asplenium adiantum nigrum. 

■ ■■ ceterach. 

ruta. marina (pot). 

— — — scolopenidrium. 

; — trichomenes. 

Blechnum Boreak. 
HymenophylliiBi Wilsoiiii (pob). 
Pdypodiura aouleatum. 

aronicum. 
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THE CAMELLIA. 

Polypodium Cftmbricuiii. 

diyopteris. 

filex fbminea. 

— — ma«;* 

fragile. 

oreopteris, 

5 vulgare. 

dilptatum. 

Pteris crispa, 

Osmunda regalia. 

Asplenium marinum (pot). 

Of the plants you recommend 1 have not succeeded in getting the 
Anemone pulsatilla to grow out of doors, though I kept it for many 
years in a cold frame. The Drosera anagallis tenella, Pinquicula 
vulgaris, I have tried in many ways, but have always &iled to keep 
them through the winter. 


THE CAMELLIA : 

ITS PBOPAGATION AND CULTURE. 

Mr. Richard Sandford, a writer in the Gardeners' Chronicle^ 
recommends the months of April and Maykas being the best time for 
working Camellias, the young shoots being then generally stronger 
than in the autumn, which is the only other season in whicli the pro- 
cess can be adopted with chance of success. As soon as the season of 
bloom is over, which in ordinary sized plants will happen about April 
or May, Mr. S. recommends the plants to be then taken into a vinery, 
and engrafting commenced, wheq the young shoots of both double 
and single kinds begin to swell, which they seldom fail to do, after 
being subjected a week or a fortnight to the heat of the vinery. Sup- 
pose the stock to consist of six branches, and that as many double 
varieties are to be worked on it, the first thing to be attended to is, to 
take a clean healthy shoot of the last year’s growth from each double 
sort about six inches in length, and cut it off by a joint ; the incision 
in the stock should be as near the separation of the branches from the 
stem as possible, and should be about an inch and half in length. 
The bark on one side should be entirely removed, with a small portion 
of the wood, and the same must be done with the scion, so that the 
incision in both may exactly coincide. It is also advisable to tongue 
them, as it is generally obwrved that the adhesion first lakes place 
where the tongues unite. The incision in the scion should be made 
about an inch and half above its base, as nearly the whole of that 
portion of the wood is to be immersed in a phial, always full of water, 
to keep the shoot in a mwing state. This phial must be tied firmly 
to a branch of the single stock, to prevent it firom Ming off. When 
the branch of the double variety is applied to that of tlm single kind, 
great care must be taken that the bark of both coineiile, and that tlie 
cuts of both are of equal length. They must then hr bonnd as firmly 
and closely as possible with matting, and some moss wrapped round 
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» ttOBth « At mitM. It ii, homu^ tdTiiriib to allov the phial to 
rmm smne time longer, and not to imwn the biodage till the scion 
\\&& made eome progress in growth. 

In grafting young stocks, the most eoaveoieot method, and to be 
sure of success, is to prepare a slight hotbed, about 70\» or if there is 
no great quantity of stocks to be worked at one time, a cucumber or 
melon frame will answer. Having procured grafb from the best 
doable varieties, cut down the stocks to within two inches of the pot, 
and either whip-graft them with a tongue, or saddle-graft them ; then 
clay them round in the usual manner, and plunge the plants into the 
hotbed, covering them over closely with hand-glasses, and they will 
readily unite in a month or six weeks. I have practised this method 
of working small Camellia stocks with great success. The soil I have 
found the Camellia to thrive best in is two parts chopped turf, of a 
loamy nature, one part turfy peat, one part rotten dung from an old 
cucumber or melon bed, with a small portion of sand, all well mixed 
together twelve months previous to the potting season.*’ 

The mode of culture found most successful is thus detailed 


As the Camellia is a native of a warmer climate than ours, it there- 
fore requires a greater degree of heat than even a menhouse can 
afford during the early summer months to cause it to snoot out vigor- 
ously, and to thoroughly ripen its dower-buds for the ensuing season. 
In no situation does the Camellia thrive better than in a vinery under 
the shade of vines ; it participates in all the heat which is usually given 
to a house of that description. The usual time of removing the plants 
from the greenhouse to the vinery is about the middle of May, or as 
soon as the blooming season is oyer ; previous to this, examine every 
pot, and see that they are well drained, as nothing is more injurious to 
the Camellia than stagnant water about its roots ; repot any that may 
require it before repioving them into the house. They should be 
watered over head with a syringe twice or tlirice a week, to remove 
any dust that may have settied on their leaves, and to refresh them. 
During this period, also, plenty of water should be given tliem at the 
loot, as the beat soon dries the soil in the pots, and they should be 
kept at all times rather damp than otherwise, provided the pots are 
wdl drained. As soon as the buds are well formed, which will he 
about the end of August, they should he then taken to the back of the 
greenhouse, or to any shady place, until the end of September or the 
beginning of October, according to the state of the weather, then to 
be removed to the greenhouse, and to have as much air admitted to 
them as possible. In this state their buds will gradually expand ; and 
lyhen fbll blown, will remain much longer, and appear much finer, 
than if tile plants had been kept in a close warm house. Great care 
ipust be taken not to«wet the flowers, as it will completely epoil their 
beauty, and cause the petal! to fldl of.’* 
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Om former ifdumea co»t^ m^estingi laoordB of tjio 

annual flotal m<^tinsa» hi^ in and. aioond 1j^ metfop^. qS oiir 
country^ on a scale of unparallelod eacftUeiuee awl magnificenee* To 
these, exhibitions are brought fromaU^parta of the kingdcna the finest 
specimens of plants, mid flowers ija their various clas^* wrbioh the un- 
equalled skill of the gardeners of Gneat Britain have pi^uced^ as well 
as nearly every recently iotrodiic.ed new and handsome plant or flower ; 
so that at once may be seen an assemblage of beauty and novelty in 
that high state of perfection which a nation of practical and amateur 
florists have been successful in producing. 

We have had the pleasure to observe an improvement in the floral 
productions exhibited each successive season ; and from what we wit- 
nessed at the exhibitions held of the Horticultural Society at Chiswiek 
on the 8th of May, and at the Roy«d Botanic Society at the Begeiit 
Park Garden on the 12th, the present year’s succession meetings are 
likely to exhibit a considerable improvement upon any previous one, 
and render them more attractive in proportion.. 

The first exhibition for the season was held by the Horticultural 
Society, and for the period of the year the productions shown were 
never equalled. 

We cannot give entire in our present Number the description of 
each of the beautiful productions, but shall commence with the new 
and rare single specimens. 

A box of plants from Kew (not for competition) contained two 
varieties of Siphocampylus microstoma, named rubra and viride, one 
having green leaves and the other red beneath. Scutellaria ventenatii, 
with its rich brilliant red flowers, was much admired ; it deserves to 
be grow n wherever it can be admitted ; it is particularly beautiful and 
ornamental. Achimenes cuprea, with its deep copper-brown hairy 
leaves and flowers. New plants for competition were as follows : — 

By Messrs. Veitch, — Hoya campanulata. The flowers are not in- 
teresting in appearance, but very fragrant; it is a stove climber. 
Vanda (a new species), with tawny-coloured flowers. Dendrobiam 
(new species), with rich orange-coloured flowers, in flue racemes. 
Mr. Ayres had a new species of Gompholobium, in the way of 
G. holymorphum, but richer-coloured flowers. 

May 4. — The objects produced were few in number, a circumstance 
no doubt owing to tbe huge exhibition at the garden at Chiswick 
being so near at hand. Frcm Mr. J. Rigby, nurs^man, Broiupton, 
was a veiy handsome specimen oflhiostempn neriifoIiuD;. A Qanksm 
Medal was awarded it. A similar sward , was made to Mqam. 
for a fineTorenia asiatica— Mr. Glendinning, of Chiswick Nursery, 
sent a novelty in the shape pf a Daviesia^ an odd-lopkiqg plant from 
tlie coast of New Holland^ with flowers handsome but with a 

angular foliage, if it may be so called, for it was ratify an extensioB 
of the stem. This last operates in some measure as a drawback on 
the beauty of the plant., giving it a bare appeamice. A Certiflcate 
was awarded it. — rrom Mr. Donald, gardeney to Mrs. Lawrence, of 
Ealing ^rk, were Vanda cristata ; a neat Dendrobium secundum ; 
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Oncidium longifoliuBi ; a Vari^y’ of Ol lui^um ; and a Hlppeastriim, 
nwly allied to H. vittatum. A Certificate was awarded for the Vanda 
and Bendrobium. — ^From Mr. Pawley, of Bromley, was a seedling 
Azalea^ with white flowers, occaMonaily striped with pink in the way 
df Gledstanesii, but less handsome than that variety. It was named 
Striata purpurea.— Mr. Catleugh, of Chelsea, also sent two seedling 
Azaleas, one a deep oran^ scarlet, named Ignescens splendida ; the 
other a rosy pink, named Bosea delicata. — Mr. Bruce, of Kingston, 
sent a blue Cfineraria, named Mazarine. — From Mr. Carter, gardener 
to the Duke of Korthumberland, at Syon, v'as a trailing Achimenes, 
with silvery-streaked leaves, and a small bright scarlet flower, with a 
yellow throat. It was found by Mr. Purdie, near Bogota, in New 
Grenada, in January, 1846. The specimen exhibited had only one 
flower on it ; no correct idea, therefore, of the beauty of the plant 
could be formed. — ^Mr. Bunney, nurseryman, Stratford, sent a variety 
of Cattleya intermedia, remarkable for its rich deep purple lip. — From 
Mr. Low, of Clapton, was a plant of Camellia miniata ; the blooms 
were much smaller than those on the plant submitted for inspection 
last week, and the rich crimson centre was completely driven out of 
them by the plants having been forced in a strong heat, in order to 
get the flowers forward for the meeting. — From Mr, Cuthill, of Cam- 
berwell, was a group of Seedling Cinerarias, and a plant of Sparaxis 
grandiflora, one of the handsomest of its tribe, and perhaps one of the 
most cultivable. Also a piece of a draining-pipe, made of compressed 
peat-moss or bog, the invention of Mr. Smith, of Deanston. It was 
extremely hard, and was stated to be very durable. The cost of 
making one thousand a foot long, by Ainslie’s draining machine, was 
mentioned to be about 5s , — From the garden of the Society were 
various plants, more especially a large mass of Acanthophippium 
bicolor, Chysis bractescens, the spotted variety of Oncidium luridum, 
a double yellow Cape Oxalis, named Caprina ; Begonia suaveolens, 
and Tropseolum edule, an orange-yellow flowered species, whose roots 
form an indifferent kind of food to the natives of the west coast of 
America. It was scrambling over a branch of a Larch, whose lateral 
twigs were left unpruned, a mode of training attended with little or 
no trouble, and rendering the plant much more natural in appearance 
than the artificial contrivances usually adopted for exhibiting the b^uty 
of siich things. 

From the plants entered at the Begent’s Park show as Single 
Specimens, the judges made the following selections for reward : — 
First. Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., Exeter, for Erica elegans, 
a m^iflcent specimen, in excellent condition. Second. Mr. Clark, 
for Pimelia spectabilis, three feet by four, fine. Third. Messrs. Lu- 
cpmbe, Pince, and Co., for a conical Eriostemon buxifolium, five foet 
high, and four across the base ; Mr. Barnes, for Erica intermedia ; Mr. 
duht, for a handsome dwa!rf Erica aristata major, two feet and a-ha1f 
acimMi ; Mr. Fraser, for a large Erica campanulata. Fourth. Hr. Barnes, 
for a lai^ double M Indian Azalea ; Mr. Wood, gardener to J. G. 

Esq., Poole, for a'tall, V^ow, conical Eriostemon'buxifolidni ; 

latifolla ; Mr. Green, for Aialea indict va- 
]lnflh. Mr. HiOvon, for a good Erick Pattersoni ; Hr. 
for EpacrU ^ndiflora; Mr. Stanley, for Kokinedya foop^lla main- 
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flora ; Messrs. Vei^h, for fine plants of Eriostemon cuspkiatum, ar^ 
E. buxifolinm ; Mr. W. Pamplin, for Epacris fj^ndUfipra. Among 
other specimen plants exhibited was a handsome Tropieoliim azureum 
from Mr. Green ; Hibbertia perfoliata from Mr. Reynell ; a fine Ne- 
penthes distillatoria (not rewarded because entered as a plant ‘^in 
bloom*’) from Messrs. Lucombe and Co. ; Tprenia asiatica from Mr. 
Hamp ; and a hybrid Tropasolum from Mr. Bunney, of Stratford ; this 
latter b not remarkable jfor beauty, for it has a dull brownish red spur 
and calyx, tipped with green, resembling T. pentaphyllum, and si^l 
straw-coloured petab like a pale T. brachyceras. 

Of New OB Babe Plants in bloom the first prize was given to 
Eriostemon scabrum, a handsome species, with linear warty leaves and 
pinkbh blossoms. The second, was awarded to a New Holland shrubby 
species of Gompholobium from the same establishment : thb plant has 
pinnate leaves of seven subulate leaflets, and the tips of the young shoots 
have a peculiar woolly appearance ; the flowers are clear yellow, and 
pretty. The third prize was given to Messrs. Henderson, Pine Apple- 
place, for a small Bossisea, with minute opposite cordate leaves, and hugbli 
orange yellow flowers, brown on the outside. Extra prizes were given 
for Hoya campaniilata from Messrs. Veitch ; and to Gardenia Stanley- 
ana from Messrs. Rollisson ; and also to Rhododendron macranthon, a 
handsome white spotted variety, from the same. Messrs. Henderson 
also sent Puya Altensteinii. Messrs. Rollisson luid Impatiens platy- 
petala, Gesnera Suttoni alba, a curious flesh-coloured variety; Te- 
tratheca verticillata, and Rhododendron Albertus. Mr. Barnes sent a 
terrestrial Orchid from Algiers; and Mr. Smith, of Norbiton, sent 
three hybrid Rhododendrons, — cumulatum, salmon-buff, with buflT spots ; 
imperiatum, pale rosy lilac, with buff spots ; and floribundum, deeper 
rosy lilac, spotted in the same way. Of plants of this class not in 
bloom, the first prize was given to a magnificent specimen of Nepenthes 
RafBesiana, with six perfect pitchers ; this came from Messrs. Lucombe, 
Pince, and Co. The second was given to Messrs. Veitch, for Platy- 
cerium grande ; and an extra award was made to Bichoffia javanioa 
from Mr. Glendinning, Chbwick. 

As new hardy hybrid shrubs, Mr. Smith, of Norbiton, showed a 
p.ollection of Rhododendrons, blush and buff coloured ; the latter being 
a br^ in the right direction, but partaking too much of a pale straw 
colour to be of much value. A true yellow-flowered Rhododendron 
is still a desideratum. The sorts were croceum, buff ; aureum, gemni- 
ferum, nwly white ; patulum, buff ; Paxtonianum and pulchrum, the 
latter two blush coloured, Mr. Jackson, of Kingston, also sent a 
Rhododendron, named campanulatum. ^ 

Notwithstanding the succession of un&vourable weather, the Pelar- 
goniums appeared in great perfection, and contributed their .due share 
to the floj^ beauty of the exhibition. In the Amateurs’ Glass, fer 
collections of twelve new and first-rate varieties, cultivated with supe- 
rior ^kill, Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, took the lead ; to hiiu was awards 
the Gold Bauksian Medal. His collection confeined Hector, Milo, 
Sultmia, Sylvia, Emperor, Pearl, Zanzummim, Negress, Isabella) Rosy 


^ Mr« G. Wiltshire, gainer to j. G. Reynell, Esm^ received the 
Silv^ Enightiw for Bwy Circle, H^, Coronation, Siikana, 
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wbeivied ^ Wta GHt Medal fir AiWe AidM, Ang^, Sir'S! 
ftaitb, SIfendee, Gaadle, Lord HenBaga, Saoiet, AttHoaoa, MieaM. 
Xarifi, Brenhilda, and Soreerer. For collecdoiu of twelve 
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varieties in Ihkicb pots, the Gold Batiksian Medal was awarded to 
Mr. Parker, gardener to J. K Odghton, Esq., for Umt, Lord Chan- 
cellor, Superb, Duke of ComwaD, Zanziuninim, Luna, Sultana, 
Brectum, Lady Sale, Madeline, findhantress, and Queen of Beauties, 
In the Nurserymen’s Class, Mr. J. Dobson, gardener to Mr. Beck, of 
Isleworth, received the Gold Banksian Medal for Mustee, Besplendent, 
Bosy Circle, Desdemona, Arabella, Orion, Zenobia, Hebe's Lip, 
Favorita, Susanna, Isabella, and Marc Antony. And to Mr. Gaines 
\r8B awarded the Silver Gilt for Matilda, Lady Sale, Cossack, Corona- 
tion, Hising Sun, Erectum, Emma, Zerlina, Duke of Cornwall, Flori- 
dum. Lady Isabella Douglas. These three collections were composed 
of very large plants, in fine health, with a profusion of bloom. A 
Large Silver Medal was awaided to Mr. Gaines for a collection of six 
Fancy Pelargoniums, comprising Jehu, Maid of Anjou, Queen Vic- 
toria, Anais, Lady Elvers, and Ibrahim Pacha, the three l^t mentioned 
being the most distinct. 

The June sihows, which comprise the best and most select plants, 
will have taken place before our next. We, therefore, purposely omit 
extending more particulars till our July Number, when a useful 
descriptive account shall then be given. — Conductor. 


REGENTS PARK GARDENERS’ SOCIETY. 

.April 8. — The Pi^e Essay (for which there were two competitors) 
on the Principles of Grouping Colours in Flower Gardens, illustrateki 
by a plan, was read and discussed. The prize of 1/. was awarded to 
Mr. W. Elliott, of Pine-apple Nursery. An outline of the arrange- 
ment of colours runs thus : — ** It is found that in nature there are 
only three primaTy colours, red, blue, and yellow ; and from the mix- 
ture or union of these all ^her tints are produced. It being the case 
when oeitain colours are placed in juxtaposition the brilliancy of each 
is impaired, and a disagreeable ^^ect is produced, whilst when some 
others are brought in contact the brffiluncy of each is heightened, and 
a pleasurable eikct is produced. It has been demonstrated that the 
opposite colours, when brought tc^^ellhor, produce harmony ; it follows 
that we should bring oidv those colours together which offer the 
greatest contrast The Mlowmg is a simple mefthod of ‘Ming the 
colour: — From any number of concentric circles, divide the 
Mt Into rimee parts, the seeOnd into six, the thM into twelve, and so 
oa ; then, in the first fdaoe the Hiree primary edloars, and the 
sinie In the a^omiag spaces in Ibe second dime ; and lin the tdtematd 
^aces df the second fdm the miKtoite, as before meuitloned, v^hkh wiH 
ueotain nec^ purple, blue, green, 5 ^e!low, and orai^; md it wiE be 




found tM #ed gMn^ ^ to 

orang;e. By oonthnung tlte. same mocm throiigh aooft^ oirelOi me 
shall iiave twelve ditferent Shades of Colour, and so On 'indeMl%* It 
msiy be mentioned that white is substitute Ibr green, than wbidi ft 
answers the purpose better; for white being merely ^e abseime df 
colour, it may be used to separate any two discor^t colouie^ In 
applying these principles, a different application must be made a^en 
the flower-garden is on turf ; in which case the warm colot^ or tintij, 
as reds and yellows, ought to prevail : but When on ^vel, blues anfl 
greens should predominate. Mr. Elliott followed this by ^examples of 
how linear, or circular, or massing, or zone arrangements of colours 
might be disposed of; and observed that notes should be taflien in 
autumn of those things which suit best, and concluded by ^ving a well- 
selected list, with the colour and height of the flowers (adapted for the 
plan represented), for an autumn display.” — George M^Ewen^ Sec, 

ON THE TREE MIGNONETTE. 

BY A FLOWER GABDENER. 

This plant, in bloom during winter and eu*ly spring season, is a most 
valuable one, and is well deserving the attention of eveiy amateur 
florist who has the means at commmid, and of every gardener to secure. 
One certain mean by which that may be realized is to grow it, as it is 
termed, to a Mignonette Tree ; that may be accomplished by the 
following simple process of culture : — 

In the spring season a suflicient number of plants should be raised 
'from seeds. The plants do not bear removal well, i liave found it 
best to sow a few s^s into each thumb-pot ; and when the plants are 
up, thin all away but one. As they progress, remove them entire into 
48-sized ones, then 32*6, and Anally 24 'S. Eeep them in a frame, so 
that easy control may be appropiiated to them, and 4betr growth be 
promoted. The principal stem must be secured to a neat stick; «iid 
as side shoots push forth, pinch them off close to the main stem, to the 
height it is desired the plant .shall finally be. A very especial point, 
too, is to remove, at the earliest period, all mfimt blossoms, till the 
head of shoots is properly fom^. By attention to sowing at a dif- 
ferent period, or by stopping the side shoots later, plants in vigour 
may be secured at successive times. 

At the autumn, the plants so prepared should be takes into the 
greenhouse, Ac., placing them in light situations, and as oeur to the 
glass as circumstasces will allow, and where it will bloom profris^. 
There is a variety of this plant, which is move ilgcfous than 
origincd ; when it can be obtained it k derirable : when once seoured, 
it may readily be perpetuated. By so small a degree of ailtmitioB, tins 
universally esteemed plant may be formed into beautiful orfULmenthl 
plants, and obtain a h^f shrubby oharacter, and be a delightful winter 
inhabitant frrsitting-rooiD, conservatoiy, or the greenhouse. Altbeml 
drainage dhould be given, and a rich turfy km, |W^pared a y^ 
chopping, Ac., with aa equal portion of wdb^fotted veigeiahle mould 
for it to grow in ; not a .4^ed but chapped eompeat. 
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THE HAWTHORN AND ITS VARIETIES. 

In the last Number of the Cabinet appeared ,jthe remarks I li^d 
penned relative to the Hawthorn. I now send a continuation pf the 
same, which I hope will appear in the June number, the season of those 
lovely trees still blooming. 

The thorns begin to flower early in May, and continue till the latter 
end of June, the different species producing their flowers in succession ; 
the earliest is Cratmgus pu:^ur^. This is not a handsome tree; on 
the contrary, it has a miserable, and rather a stunted appearance, but 
its flowers are remarkable for their black anthers, and the fruit for the 
variety of its colours, white, pale yellow, red, and purple haws beiqg 
found on the same tree. 0. nigra is another early blossoming kind, 
with very small black fruit ; this tree is said to attract nightingales, 
because, according to Mr. Loudon, it is particularly liable to be 
attacked by insects, and because numerous caterpillars are to be found 
upon it about the time that nightingales are in full song.” 

In May and June appear the blossoms of the common hawthorn, and 
those of all its numerous varieties. Perhaps no tree has produced more 
varieties tiian this. Loudon enumerates fifty kinds, and 1 believe there 
are many more. The most remarkable of these is the Glastonbury 
thorn, which is generally in flower at Christmas. The Glastonbury 
thorn is, indeed, in leaf, flower, or fruit almost all the year ; and it has, 
generally, all three at once on it at Christmas. The original tree 
grows at Glastonbury ; and, according to the legend, was the staff* of 
Joseph of Arimathea, which being stuck into the ground on Christmas* 
day miraculously took root, and instantly produced leaves, flowers, and 
ripe fruit. Queen Mary’s thorn has drooping blanches, and long fleshy 
fruit, which are good to eat. The original tree is said to be still stand* 
ing, and, if this be true, it must now be nearly 300 years old. 

The other varieties of the hawthorn have probably originated from 
seedlings observed in some hedge, and transplanted into a nursery. In 
this manner the ne;^ beautiful bright scarlet hawthorn was discovered, 
and also the double-flowered pink kind, which is so ornamental in ,our 
shrubberies, both when its blossoms fli;^t expand, and are of a pure 
white, and when in about a fortnight they begin to take a pinkish tinge, 
which deepens gradually as they decay. Some of the varieties have 
bright yellow fruit, and in some it is quite black ; in some the leaves 
are s^ed like those of the oak, and in others they, are slender and 
deeply cut, like those of the fern. One kind grows stiff* and upright, 
like the Lombardy poplar, and the branches of anotlner kind are curled 
and twisted together like gigantic ringlets. In some the leaves are 
variegated, and in others smooth and shining : in short, it is scarcely 
possible to set any limits to the varieties. The red-blossomed hawthorn 
was one of the earliest discovered, it having been found in the tiine of 
Ray; and we may easily imadne what a valuable acquuition it must 
have been to the sender stock of flowering shrubs possessed by jour 
ancestors. It w somewhat renwrkable that atlihe red-blossomed haw- 
thorns, have not been' propagated from the same tree, but that sev^isral 
red4>loesoined seedlings have been found at different times, and at 
different places. Nearly all the other varieties appear to have been 
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discovsi^iacctdsi#!^ » snd ilieir.nuniber is aospuiitiBd !hf by the fact 
of more plants of the hawthorn being raised from seed than of any other 
ti«e; from the great length of time that the hawthorn lias been for 

hedge There is a double white blossomed kind very handsome. 

The new erhnson and scarlet, too, are very splendid and showy. 

The cockspur thorn is a noble species, and it has some singular 
vioieties. One ef these, 0. cnis-galli salicifolia, has a flat head, spread- 
ing 'Hfce a mmiature cedar of Lei^on. A dwaif sub-variety of this, 
which does not grow more than flve ieet high^ is well adapted ibr 
planting in children’s gardens. 0. coccinea, or the scarlet-fruited 
thorn, 0. glandulosa, and O. punctata, are all well worth growing in a 
shrnbbery, or on a kwn ; and when seen together, they will be found 
vew distinct. 

The principal large- fniited thorns are Crataegus azarolus, C. aronia, 
C« orientaiis, or odoratissima, and C. tanacetifolia. These plants "are 
all late in flowering, seldom expanding even their leaves till the latter 
end of May or beginning of June, and being sometimes much later. 
The fruit of all of them is not only eatable, but very good. C. orien- 
talis and C. tanacetifolia have both whitish leaves ; the fruit of the first 
Is of a brilliant coral colour, and of the latter yellow. There is a 
variety of the first species, with fruit of a port-wine colour ; and Lee^s 
seedling variety of the latter is one of the handsomest plants of the 
genus. Notwithstanding the resemblance of the leaves, these two 
species are easily distinguished, not only by the colour of the fruit, but 
by their habits of growth ; C. orientalis being a handsome spreading 
tree, and C. tanacetifolia upight growing. 

' One of the late flowering varieties is C. parviflora, which does not 
flower till late in June, and which bears pear-shaped green fruit. The 
leaves of this species and its varieties, and of G. virginica, are very 
small, C. cordata is the latest flowering of all the kinds, as it rarely 
produces its flowers before the middle of July. There are many other 
species, and among others C. microcarpa, with its brilliant bright 
scarlet fruit, and C. mexicana, with its large yellow fruit, looking like 
golden pippin apples ; but we have said enough to show what orna- 
mental plants the thorns are, not only in their flowers, but in their fruit. 
Ciateegus, or mespilus pyracantha, may be added to the above, as it is 
a very ornamental shrub, not only from its evergreen leaves, hut from 
its brilliant scarlet berries, which are so abundant as to occasion the 
French to call it buisson ardent. In short, every tree bebnging to the 
genus is worth growing ; and I am glad to see that in the Arboretum 
Britannicum,” and Dr. Lindley, too, in the “ Botanical Register,” have 
con^ved within the last two or three years to bring ornamental thorns 
into fiishion. I am confident that they cannot recommend them beyond 
merit, whether as grouped along with other showy blooming trees, or 
when standing upon the grass lawn. 

The Amelanchiers, the commonest species of which is well known 
under the name of the snowy Mespilus ; the Coteneaeters, with their 
eiwal bendes ; the ornllimenm kinds of Pyriis, including the mountmn 
ashv ^eBiberian crab, the garland flowering tree, and showy 
ChineBe mb-tree ; the Phetinia serrulata, with, its large showy bunches 
of-^owevs, and b^tilbllyntinted leaves in and autumn; the 
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loqiiat4r6e) \ritfai Ha large woolly leaves; the Ne^Mil wliite-beam tree^ 
and many others^ deserve especid notice. 

Among the flowering trees of May and June may be reckoned that 
s]^endid climber Wistaria sonsequana, or, as some call it, Glycine 
sinensis. The flowers of this tree resemble those of the laburnum in 
fbirm, but are of a delicate lilac. Nothing can exceed the vigorous 
growth of this tree, or the profusion of its blossoms ; the specimen in 
the Horticultural Society's garden at Turnham Green extends nearly 
eighty yards along the wall. This splendid plant is a native of China, 
^m which country it was brought in 1816. At its first introduction, 
and for a year or two afterwards, plants were six guineas each ; but 
they are now to be had in any nursery for a shilling or eighteen-pence. 

Next to the Wistaria may very appropriately be placed the laburnums, 
which, notwithstanding their beauty, are now become so common as to 
be little valued. Some of these are sweet-scented and remarkably long 
in their drooping racemes of flowers. The purple-flowered laburnum, 
as it is called, though in fact its blossoms are ofa dirty pink, is a hybrid 
between the common laburnum and the purple cytisus, and it possesses 
the extraordinary power of reproducing its parents. Trees of this kind 
in different parts of the country have been known to produce a sprig of 
the purple cytisus from one branch, and of the common laburnum from 
another, without any grafting, and yet each quite distinct. 

The Judas-tree (Cercis siliquastrum) is another ornamental tree be- 
longing to the Leguminosse. This tree produces its pretty pink flowers 
on its trunk and thick branches, and the flowers have a slight acidity 
that makes them form an agreeable dish, when dipped in batter and 
fried as fritters. The tree takes its name from its being supposed to be 
that on which Judas hanged himself ; but Gerard gravely assured us 
that this was not the case, as he hanged himself on an alder. 

The peat-earth plants belonging to the order Ericacee are a host in 
themselves. The rhododendrons, the kalmias, the arbutus, the heaths, 
and their allied species, are all so beautiful that no garden should be 
without them. The rhododenerons, it is well known, vary very much 
in the colour, though not much in the form, of their flowers, and some 
of the hybrids between the Nepal-tree species and the common kinds 
are extremely splendid. The rhododendrons are generally considered 
American plants ; bnt one of the commonest kinds, R. ponticum, is a 
native of Asia Minor. The number of varieties and hybrids almost 
exceed belief, amounting to more than one hundred. It has be^n ssdd 
that the honey which.Xenophon tells us produced so injurious an efl^t 
on the Greeks in their celebrated retreat, was produced by the flowers of 
this shrub $ but oth«?8 attribute this poisonous honey to the Azalea 
poHtica. 


VEGETABLE MORPHOLOGY. 

LooiLtNo at vegdtablas in their generality, we may say thiit a 
cbiisirie of three fiarta, the leaf, the stem, and the root ; although, ib 
the lower tlasses, it is ofirii Uie case that one or two theee are want- 
ing. Advancing again, as in the case the cell, we find that a plant 
may be cdibiposi^ of ode of iMa individuals, or phytons as they haVb 
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been oalied, pr^ueing it« likn, tbe piHi^ny immediately obtaining an 
independent existence ; or the new individuals may remmn attached 
almost to an unlimited extent, constituting highly compound plants, 
the liferent organs or phytons of which undeigo very various modifi- 
cations of form, and acquire very distinct functions. Thus in a flower- 
ing ^lant, or, as a stronger example, in a forest tree, every leaf is to be 
considefed as essentially a distinct individual ; but as a member a 
compound body, working for the general benefit of the whole. In 
obedience to tlm requirements of this, they undei^ modifioations to fit 
Uiem to execute distinct offices in the economy of the plant ; some are 
destined to the nutritive functions, others to the reproductive; and 
among these latter we find them still further losing their individuality, 
and bi^oming blended in all their parts with their fellows, until almost 
all trace of their origin is lost This is the snbstance of the doctrine 
of morphology, the most important generalisation in the whole science 
of botany, as affording a clear and systematic view of the vegetable 
kingdom as a whole, in addition to the important relations it estab- 
lishes with zoology.— fijn/reyV Outlines of Structural and Physio^ 



THE PINK. 

In several of our volumes the subject of a standard whereby the flowers 
of the Pink should be judged was discussed, so as to reconcile the 
growers of the south and north to an uniform one. It, however, 
remains unsettled ; and a suggestion has been made by a writer in the 
Midland Florist to the following effect : — 

I want to see Finks (flowers) with a leaf, something like a 
Camellia, smooth on the edge, and with some substance in it, and 
which I have no doubt may and will be obtained in a very few years, 
by strict attention being paid to collecting seed from sorts that have 
good properties, particularly a good leaf. 

“ I beg to suggest the following code of rules for the Pink : — ^The 
petals of the flower should be round and smooth on the edge, and go 
well to tiie shoulders, to prevent them being spade-shaped. The flower 
to be perfectly flat, except a crown formed with a few of the inner 
petals. No flower to contain less than twelve petals, the colour to be 
well defined, the white to be clear and distinct. The lacing and eye, 
or centre, to correspond in colour. The lacing to be well laid on to 
the edge of the petal, and not to show a white fringe outside the lacing ; 
the petals imbricating each other neatly, and show^g tbe lacing dis- 
tinct. The pod of the flower to be nearly straight, ard not liable to 
burst, so that it will hold the petals close together ; otherwise the 
flower will show what florists term an open throat, and not form a per- 
fect round eye, which is. a ma^ essential requisite in a good flower. 

The plain or black and white pink, which we hold in great esteem 
here, j&ould be judged by the above rules, except the lacing. 
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RUMAKKS ON WARDIAN CASES FOR PLANTS. 

BY R. C. 

Hayino read with much interest an article which appeared in the 
April Number of the Flobicultural Cabinet on the grpwth of 
plants in Wardian cases, I am induced to send you the. results of my 
owa attempts, and to solicit some further information from yourself or 
your numerous correspondents. 

'The ease in which my plants are grown is made according to the 
directions given in the second volume of Chambers's Information for 
the People.” There ought to be a very liberal supply of broken 
earthenware for drainage, as the success of the experiment depends 
very greatly on this particular. The best situation is, of course, the 
south, taking care to shade the plants in the summer. Unfortunately 
1 am obliged to be satisfied with an eastern or western aspect, and, 
consequently, lose the benefit of the sun in the winter months. How* 
ever, I have got on pretty well notwithstanding. 

1 find all the hard-wooded and thick-leaved kinds of hothouse plants 
to flourish by far the best. The Hoya Carnosa grows most vigor- 
ously ; so do the Franciscssas, Gardenias, Cypripediams, Cactus, Myrtle 
Orange, Pergalaria ordontissima, &c, I am making another attempt 
with some Tropical Ferns, but I have found them invariably to damp 
off; and yet this class of plants is particularly recommended for tlie 
above mode of culture. Perhaps you would have the kindness to 
suggest some manner of treatment which will obviate this casualty. 

1 should also feel obliged, through the medium of yourself or friends, 
for a list of plants which have been most advantageously grown in this 
manner, as well as of a few of the smaller-sized Orchideee which would 
be likely to answer. I know of no method of cultivating plants in a 
room so interesting and so free from trouble as this ; and I am certain 
that many lovers‘»of floriculture will be greatly obliged by any com- 
munications you may be pleased to make respecting the best arrange- 
ment and treatment of^this cheap and portable conservatory. 


THE RUNNING OP CARNATIONS. 

by flobista. 

This subject has caused more discussion than almost any other con- 
nected with gardening, except the breaking of Tulips. Before this 
subject is fully discussed, the &cts should be fairly considered ; and 
those which nre well established are curious. First, not only do the 
4several layers of the same plant come one run and another good, but 
on the same plant one will come fine and the other coarse, although 
within half an inch of each other on the same stem. Nay, more, the 
same flower will come half run and half fine. One would tliink this 
settled the question about the soil having nothing to do with it. 
Secondly, run flowers planted out (which, if they are scarce, they 
should idways be) will occasionally return back to the fine condition, 
as completely as the Tulip will break from the breeder, although 
grown in the same description of soil. This seems another proof t^t 
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the soil has nothing to do vith itr We cannot have any reason to 
suppose that the compost they are growing in can affect one flower, or 
half a flower, and not affect the rest of the bloom or blooms. Let any 
one who discusses this subject take these facts, which are indisputable, 
into consideration. There is a singular propensity to run to a self in 
all highly-coloured Carnations, and to remain seifs several years ; but 
there is much certainty of their coming back to the fine variegated 
character, in the same way that a breeder Tulip will break into tine 
colours. But the Carnation is unlike the Tulip, in first blooming well 
and variegated ; whereas the Tulip rarely or ever blooms in any but 
the breeder, or self form. It has been said by old Carnation growers 
that they would sooner have some kinds after they have been recovered 
from seifs than before they have gone back to such seifs. Cartwright’s 
llairibow is especially fine when it comes back from the run colour. 
It has, however, been very commonly the case that run flowers, as 
they are called, are thrown away altogether. This is wrong, if the 
sort is at all weakly ; for nothing is sooner lost than the stock of a 
variety that yields but little grass. It is a most extraordinary fact, that 
among many Tulips that have gone back to the breeder, and have broken 
again, they have proved finer than ever ; and yet there is nothing upon 
which so much nonsense has been written, and so little sound informa* 
tion given, as the breaking of Tulips and the running of Carnations. 


LIGHTBODY’S SEEDLING RANUNCULUSES. 

BY H. mCKSOK. 

In some of the recent numbers of the Cabinet I notice that par- 
ticular attention is directed to the culture of that modest, beautiful 
flower the Ranunculus, The following descriptive list of eighteen of 
Lightbody’s superb seedlings I received from him, and having seen the 
flowers last season, I can attest they are correctly described, and merit 
all that is said of them. Collections should be visited, or stands at 
shows be^ examined this season by persons desirous of having a dis- 
tinctive variety of these admirable beauties. 

Annot LyU, — A very distinct rose edge, of beautiful form, and 
clear white ground. 

Chimpanzee, — A very large and full flower, deep rose edge, on a 
clear white ground. 

Commodore Napier, — A very lai^e and full flower, free bloomer, 
deep red edge, upon a clear straw ground. 

Constantia,--^A flower of very fine form, a red edge, on a rich 
yellow. 

Colonel Bennie, — Rich yellow ground, edged with deep red, perfect 
shape. 

Z)r. Horner,. — A splendid flower, of fine form ; the petals are of 
great' substance, and edged with purple. 

General Remarkably double flower, distinctly marked 

with fine dark crimson, upon a creamy ground. 

Jam^ Montgomery, — A very dark purple edge, form first-rate, 
creamy ground. 
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Lady Sale.^A rase spot, of splendid form, very distinctly marked. 

Lame . — Of very fine form, a purple mottle upon a white ground. 

Nerius.r-nA flower of extraordinary size, very full, and delicately 
marked, a light roseispot, upon a snowy white ground $ this is one of 
the finest ever raised. 

Prinma Boyal.^A beautiful variety, dark edge, upon a brilliant 
ydlow ground. 

Prince Albert — A very large and double flower, a dark brown 
edge, upon a clear straw ground. 

Queen Berengeria . — A beautifully formed flower, rose mottled, 
upon a white ground ; an exquisite variety. 

Bichard Dixon . — A heavy purple edge, excellent form, ground of 
a clear white ; a very large and massive flower, newly raised, and a 
very free bloomer. 

Sir John de Orame . — A flower of large size and splendid form, a 
fine purple edge and cream ground; one of the finest varieties in 
bei^. 

^Uman . — An exquisitely beautiful flower, fine purple edge, upon 
a pure white ground. 

Zebina . — An exquisite flower, beautifully marked, a rose spot, upon 
a white ground. 


TO DESTROY THE SCALE. 

Mb. Babnes, of Bicton, recommends a plan, which he says is quite 
effectual, and costs scarcely anything but the labout. He says, Take 
of good wood ashes (dry) one peck ; place this in a tub, pouring in 
twelve gallons of soft water, and allowing it to soak for twelve hours, 
stirring it up occasionally; then take of fine soft clay, and of fresh 
cow-dung, one peck each, and mix them well together into a * puddle ;' 
add two pecks of fresh chimney soot, and a peck of fine charcoal dust 
tliat has not been wetted ; place these ingredients together, and add 
enough of the lye df the wood ashes to bring it to the consbtence of 
workable paint, stirring it well up with an old broom. This must be 
allowed to stand for two or three days, and will then be in good con- 
dition for painting over the stems, branches, and every part of the 
plant afiected witli the scale, which it will readily extirpate. 


HOW TO DESTROY' MICE IN A GARDEN. 

Bubt pickling-jars in the ground, leaving the neck-hole even with the 
surface. Put a little water in the jars. The writer has taken upwards 
of 220 mice in this way in his garden, in the course of the last three 
months. This is an improvenient on the plan adopted some years ago 
in the New Forest, where many thousands of mice were destroyed. 
(See “ Jesse's Natural History.”) The writer had a very fine crop of 
strawberries last year, but the mice devoured and destroyed ninety-nine 
out of a hundred. Almost everything in the garden was more or less 
injurad. By the next fruit season 1 do not expect to have a mouse 
left, as I have ten jars in constant use. 




nr TBS rxiowm oabdbit. 

THE fine weather of May would allow for the planting 
^ ^ out in beds, <fec,, half-hardy ae well as the tender an- iP" 

imals, Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Petunias, Celsias, Zin- 
nias, Stocks, &c., but any omissions should be attended to at once. 

We have frequently called the attention of our young readen to the 
desirability of paying strict attention to the judicious arrangements of 
flowering plants, as regards height and harmony of colouring. It is 
true that of late years this subject has become a matter of study 
amongst gardeners, and great changes for the better have taken place 
in this respect ; still we are far Irom supposing that we have arrived 
at perfection. Always bear in mind — if beauty, order, and effect ure 
desired — that attention to this, next to a well laid-out flower garden, 
is essential to their full development. In producing well-arranged 
contrasts, the different shades of colour must be as distinct each 
other as possible ; for instance, white should never be placed in con- 
tact with yellow, or deep blue with crimson ; but white ff>rms a good 
contrast with blue or red, bhie to orange, yellow to purple or violet, 
dark crimson to light blue, and scarlet should be placed near those 
which have a profuse green foliage, as red and green form the best 
contrast. 


The only attention now required with such is to water freely, being 
careful it does not pass ofi^, tie up, &c. Pinks and Camatioiis will 
require due care in securing, and by the middle of the month pipings 
of Pinks may be taken off, and towards the end layers of some early 
Carnations be made. Thin away extra flower buds. Dahlias will re- 
quire securing, and thin out the shoots, so as only to retain about four 
or five. Stop the leading stem, to give support to the side ones. 
Cuttings will soon strike root. If the weather be dry, water duly, a 
good supply at once ; a portion of mulchy manure, spread over toe 
roots, is very beneficial. Seeds of Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Scabious, Ac., should now be sown for next year’s blooming. Auri- 
cula and Polyanthus must be kept in a shady, but a|ry place. Chry- 
santhemums ’. young plants should be prepar^ for the autumn* 


nr TBB aBumkovia, ktovb, 4o. 

greenhouse plants which are placed out of doors will require to 
be duly watered, for if allowed to fiag toe result is toe leaves are 
damaged. Moss sprinkled between the pots keep toe s^ cool. 

The house will now have to be kept gay az^ sweet by Balsams, 
Globe Amaranthus, Coxcomb, Brachycoma, Mignonette Trees, &c. 
Re pot as required, tn oftler to keep the plants in a growing state. 
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ON THE OULTUBS OF CHINA BOSES. 


Acbimenes brought forward in the stove will now be coming into 
bloom ; th^ repay for eveiy attention. Cuttings of nearly all green- 
house plants shouhd now be put off; May and June are the best montlis 
for that purpose. Cinerarias are highly ornamental, and well worth 
encouraging. Cuttings of Roses may be put in, and will soon strike. 
Camellias that have been forwarded by forcing the shoots and buds 
should now be placed in a cooler situation, to give vigour to them. 
When the grass of Ranunculus or Tulips is quite dead, the roots may 
be takmi up. 


ON THE CULTURE OF CHINA ROSES. 

BY ROSA. 

In cultivating the Rosa odorota, or Tea-scented Roses, I have prac- 
tised the following method with great success. Early in January or 
February, I take some pots of plants into a stove which is heated to 
60 or 70 degrees of heat. In the course of a short time, there are 
some young shoots ready, which, as soon as they have five or six 
leaves, I take off, and strip some of the under leaves from them, 
finishing them with a clean cut at a joint. Having prepared the 
cuttings, I next prepare some 48-sized pots, with two parts fine sand, 
one part sandy peat, and one part leaf-mould. I then insert several 
in each pot, and with a fine rose watering pot give them water just 
sufficient to settle the earth. I then plunge them into a hot-bed 
frame— or they will strike equally well in the stove, provided they 
are covered with a small bell glass. After they have taken root, I pot 
them off into 60*s, using at this time sandy loam and leaf-mould. 
About the middle of May, I turn a quantity out into the beds and 
borders in the flower garden, where they bloom exceedingly well, and 
All the air with that delicious fragrance that is exhaled from them. 
The remainder I keep in pots, to supply any place that may require 
them. 


PINKS FOR FORCING. 

BY A COYBNT GARDEN nX>RlST. 

The Paddington forcing Pink and the Anne Boleyn are the best for 
forcing that have hitherto been discovered. I raise the pipings early 
in the season, pot them in four-inch pots, as soon as rooted sufficiently, 
in rich turfy loam, keeping the pots plunged in coal ashes, in a'shel^ 
tered, warm situation. By duly attending to them in water, &c., they 
generally become vigorous, and require re-potting into five or six-inch 
pots by November, at which time I take a lot in for forcing, and con- 
tinue through the winter. Plants so treated, plungefl into a bark pit, 
produce twenty-flve flowers each. It is usual to prepare the yflung 
plants for forcing in the open border, and take them into pots at the 
end of summer, but they receive a check by removal I find it to be 
much better to prepare them in pots, as above described. 






WEIGELA ROSEA. 


I N teisttnt numbers of this Magasine ve hate fignitiseteral beautifiil 
8^wteriii| plants urhieh hate been ihtroduoi^ Into this eeunt^ by 
the HoHieUlliral Society from Ohina^ being diseoveted in that oObntry 
by iih Ecn^nne) the Sidlelt*s eolleetor. The one we figiite in tmr 
present Ninnb^ is anot^ 6i the tnluable plants he transmitted to the 
collectidh at the Society’s garden at Chiswick* It proves to be a neat 
Syringli^like shrub, and a very tiduabie acquisition, not cnly When 
floorming in the open air of this county, but highly omaMenfal fol* 
the greenhouse and cdnsmratery, by ibrcifig Well at an early period of 
the year, when every flower is hailed With giWtifieMlOn* The par- 
ticulars of its discovery, character, dbc., Mt; fortune details In the 
Journal of the Horticultural Society as follows j— 

When I first discovered this b^Utiful plant it was growing in a 
mandarin’s garden, in the island of Chusan, ahd literally loaded With 
^ts flfle rose-colour^ flowers, which hung in graceful bunches from the 
axils bf the leaves and the ends Of the bianehes. The tildOn, which 
was an excellent specimen of the pMUliiur style so muei admired by 
the Chinese in the north, was often visited by the ofiicers of the regi- 
ments Who were quartered Ut Tinghac, and was girntwaliy called the 
drettn, on account of the pretty rock-work With Which it was cthh- 
mented; Every one saw aiidl admired the bcatiliSrl Welgela, which Whs 
also a great &vourite with the old gentleman tef whom tlie pUtCe 
belonged. 1 immediately marked it as one of the 'finest plants of 
Northern Gn^,.a{id determined, to send ^ants of it home in every 
ship until 1 should hear of its safr arrival. 

All the gardens of ihl matKmHns in the north of Cihbia are small, 
and as there is only tWem fid* a Ibw ^nts^ thdie aih always of the most 
•elect and handieme deseriptieii. Amoni^ my oeUeetkms are several 
other piants which are oOmmoii in these gafdens, all of which are 
Volxv. No. 7.-iV.5. * W 
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great beauty and interest. Azaleas, Hoses, Moutans, Glycine sinensis 
alba, Viburnums (more handsome than our common Gueldres rose), 
and various other free-flowenng shrubs, make iliese gardens extremely 
gay, particularly during the spring and early summer months. 

Wrigela rosea is unknown in the southern provinces of China, and 
therefore I have dVery reason to suppose that it will prove hardy, or 
nearly so, in England ; but, if not, it will make a first-rate greenhoim 
plant, and will take its place by the side of the beautiful Azaleas and 
Camellias of its own country. I never met with it in a wild state on 
the Chinese hills, and it is therefore just possible that it may have been 
originally introduced to China from Japan ; this, however, is only con- 
jecture. In the north of China, where the plant is found, the ther- 
mometer sometimes sinks within a few degrees of zero, and the countr} 
is frequently covered with snow, and yet in these circumstances it sus- 
tains no injury. 

<< As this shrub has been libeiully distributed amongst the Fellows 
of the Horticultural Society, some remarks upon its habits and culti- 
vation will probably be acceptable. It forms a neat middle-sized bush, 
not unlike a Philadelphus in habit, deciduous in winter, and fiowers in 
the months of April and May. One great recommendation to it is, that 
it is a plant of the easiest cultivation. Cuttings strike readily any time 
during the spring or summer months, with ordinary attention ; and the 
plant itself grows well in any common garden soil. It should be grown 
in this country as it is in (3hma, not tied up in that formal unnatural 
way in which we frequently see plants which are brought to our exhi- 
bitions, but a main stem or two chosen for leaders, which in the^ir turn 
throw out branches from their sides, and then, when the plant comes 
into bloom, the branches, which are loaded with beautiful fiowers, hang 
down in graceful and natural festoons. It was a plant of this kind which 
I have already noticed as growing in the grotto-garden on the island of 
Chusan ; and I doubt not that plants of equal beauty will soon be pro- 
duced in our gardens in England. 

“ Tlie possessors of Weigela rosea had better give it some slight 
protection during the next winter, by keeping it either in a greenhouse or 
frame until duplicates are made, when these can be planted out in the 
open air. The main object should be to enable the plant to ripen its 
wood well, for when this is done it will not only be more hardy, but it- 
will also fiower better in the following season. It is, without doubt, 
one of the finest shrubs which have been introduced to this country of 
late years.*^ 

[It grows freely with us at our nurseries. The fiowers are pro- 
duced in loose clusters of from three to five, at the end of every little 
side branch. It merits a place wherever it can be grown. — Con- 
ductor.] 

NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia celastbifolxa — CELASTR us-^xavED^ 

Legumnote* PiUygamia Polyandria, 

Seeds of this v^ ^beautifiil species were sent from the Swan River 
Colony by Mr. Drummond. We saw a plant of it, rix ftet high, 
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bushy, in most profuse bloom, at the Royal Gardens of Rew, last 
April. The flowers are produced in large branching panicles, of a 
pale yellow colour, which are delightfully fragrant, and perfumed the 
entire house with its Hawthorn scent. It deserves to be grown in 
every greenhouse or conservatory. It is readily kept dwarf, by 
pinching off the leads to induce lateral shoots. Figured in Bot, Mag,y 
4306. 


Berbebis ilicifolia — ^Hollt-leaved Berberry. 

Berheridecc, Hexandria Monogytda* 

This beautiful and rare species was introduced into this country from 
Fuegia, from the extreme part of South America, by the offlcers of 
the antarctic voyage under Captain Sir James Ross, and it has bloomed, 
in March last, in the Royal Gardens of Kew. The flowers are borne 
in subcorymbosa racemes, several inches long. Each blossom is 
globose, about half an inch across, of a very rich orange golden-yellow. 
In its native country it grows to a shrub, about eight feet high ; the 
wood being a pretty pale yellow. The berries are of a deep steel-blue 
colour, of a singular gourd form. It is very likely to prove quite 
hardy, and, should it turn out so, will be one of the most striking 
ornaments for the shrubbery. 

CoLiANiA nuiiCis — Sweet Collania. 

AmarifUidacea, Hexandria Monagynia, (Syn. Ahtremeria dulcie)* 

This very rare plant is said to be a native of Huallay, near Pasco, 
in Peru, seeds of which were sent to the late Dean of Manchester, with 
whom it bloomed in 1846. The stems grow about a foot high, erect, 
each terminating with one or two drooping cylinder-shaped flowers. 
The tubular portion is about an inch long, and a quarter in diameter, 
rosy-purple, with a vivid green end. It is very neat and pretty, and 
well worthy a situation in the greenhouse. 

Gardenia malleifera — Claffer-bearino. 

Buhiacets, PetUandria Monogytiia, 

Mr. Whitfield brought plants of this new Gardenia from Sierra 
Leone to the gardens at the Earl of Derby's, at Knowsley Park. It 
is a hothouse shrubby plant, grows rapidly, and loves a high moist 
temperature. It begins to flower when two or three feet high. The 
flowers are produced solitary, terminal. Each flower is about six to 
eight inches long, a creamy white, which changes to tawny. The tube 
is slender, but the mouth is broad, bell-shaped. 

Gloxinia Ftfiana— M r. Fyfb’s Gloxinia. 

A small specimen of this strikingly beautiful plant, which we inifO* 
duced to notice in our Magazine lor March last, was exhibited at the 
Horticultural Society’s show in Chiswick Gardens on ^e 19th ultimo, 
and excited general attention by its peculiar novelty and beauty* It 
fully verified all that has been odd in its praise, airi will aoott occupy 
a fitvoured place in all collections. 
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Otdikim KkirDLir^iTA-^lCft. Oiabmr’f Giaxim. 

IkxeiiMIk the ntiMhibus hybrids in itii hiost inlii^ti^g tribe of 
^eh the ihirodnclien of G. wees ga^ ri» W, is 

me bf the inoW bbAtttifiil. We redeiml bloom df it iWra the 
ebr^j^iidebl bfeer whom it is nanied, and distinguished It a %d^ 
id Afe PiibaicuLTtTnAL CABiNiET for Novethber, 1W9. It is giehtiy 
admired in the London collections, where it has only recently becdflie 
known. 

Henfreya scandens. Climbing Henfreya. 

Acanthace€B, Didymmia Angioapemia, 

Mr. Geoige Donn discovered this plant in Sierra Leone, where it is 
stated to be common. A new genus has been formed with it, and it is 
named in compliment to A. Henfrey, Esq., F.L.S. It is a robust grow- 
ing plant, but does not appear to possess much of a climbing ballot, at 
least die plant we saw of it in the collection of Mr. Glendinning, did 
not, at that time. May 20th, 1847. It is a vigorous shrubby plant, 
having a large diurk green folkge. The dowers are produced in eloMish 
racemes at the angles of the leaves. The flower is funnel-shaped, with 
a f^ireadiog flve-parted limb (mouth), white, with a tinge of yellow. 
Each blossom is about two inches long and an inch and a-haif across 
the mouth. It is a hothouse plant, requiring a moist temperature of 
75° to 80^ It blooms in spring and the early part of summer. Figured 
mBot,Ees.,^\. 

iFOMiEA PULCHELLA— ‘The HaNDSOME. 

Vonvolmlacect. Pentandria Mohopj/nia. 

Seeds of this handsome Bindweed were sent from Ceylon to Mrs. Sher- 
borne, near Prescott, in Lancashire. It is a climbing plant, i^th her- 
baceous angular stems. It blooms Very freely, and the flowem a good 
deal resemble those of Ipomssa Horsfdlii, but are larger. Each blos- 
som is about two inches and a-half across, of a dark purple-crimson, 
with five pink-coloured plaits. It is a very pretty flowering species, 
well deserving to be jjown in every warm greenhouse, conservatory, 
or stove. Figured in J?ot. Mag,, 4305. 

Ohcidium Barreeii— M r. Barker’s. 

Orchidea, Gynmdria Monandria. 

imported from Mexico ; and has now bloomed in the Chatsworth 
cdll^tiou dl stove Orchidem, besides two or three others. The flowers 
atb plt>duced iii curved racemes, each flower being about three Inches 
across. Sepals and petals, yellow and green, with very dark cross-bars, 
producing a beautiful effect; the lip, a handsome pale yellow. It 
well deserves to be grown in every collection. Figured in Pax, Mag, 
Bot, , 

&HODODENDBON AEBORECM VET. PaSTONI. 

Mu Chmise the Dakeef DeVon^ii^’s t>otanicel^lbctor, Mr. Gfludb, 
d ^ Vired folk very migniflcelit BhdIedeuiVoB growing ^fovaled 
sit^tions on the Khoseea Hills, in the Eln W4i^ tt fofflied a 
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spreading tree of great befiuty, l\ Im Uoomed » tbe green- 

house at Chatsworth. The flowers are produced in large terminal 
heads, each bleesom being neap three ioehes acrow, of a dark scaifet 
colour, spotted with black dots round the centre. It is a superb 
netf, and deserves to be in everj collection of this very flue genus. 
Agured in P<tx, Mag, Mot, , 

Salvia dulcis — Sweet Saoe. 

We have had this very pretty species in bloom. The flowero are 
dark rose-coloured, and produced with much freedom. It will succeed 
well in the summer border, with ordinary care. 

SOLANUM JASMINOIDES — JaSMINE-LEAVBD. 

Solanacea, Pentaudria Monoggnia. 

|t is considered to be a native of South America. It is perfectly 
hatdy, flourishing against a wall in the garden of the Horticultural 
Society at Chiswick. It is a climber, and produces a profusion of neat 
white flowers in panicles. Each blossom is about three quarters of an 
inch across. Figured in Bot. Reg, 

Thibaudia pulchebrima — The Beautiful. 

Vacciniaceep, Decandria Monogynia, 

It k a native of the north of India, in the district of Khasiya. It is 
a lofty shrub, with long vigorous branches. The leaves are about eight 
inches long, broadly-lanee- shaped. The flowers are produced on the 
older (not less than two years old) wood, from the axils of the fallen 
leaves, in shortish umbels of numerous blossoms in each, and the 
flowers of the same umbel being in all states of progress, from the early 
buds to the fully expanded ; they are of a scarlet colour, variegated 
with pale greep at first, afterwards red veined and chequered (9Ppie- 
thing like the common FritUlaria), with richer coloured lines. It has 
bloomed finely in the collection of Messrs. Luoomhe, Fince, and Qo. 
It is a profuse bloomer, and a most interesting plant. It grows against 
the wall in a Camellia house. 

Teop^olum speciosum— Showy Indian Cress. 

Tropaohcea. Octandria Monogynia. 

From Patagonia, and is, perhaps, the most splendid specif pf this 
showy tribe yet received. With the habit of T. peptaphylluni, it 
produces flowers equal in aize to T. Lobbiapum, and pf the finest 
criqison-scarlet coloqr. It was showp by Messrs. Veitch and Son, pf 
Exet^, at the Chiswick exhibition last qionth. 

Vanda viglacea — Violet coloured, 

Orchidacea. Gynandria Momndria. 

Mr. Gumming discovered it in Manilla, in the llast Indies. 
flowers are produced in short drooping racemes, the ground colour 
being an ivory-white, spotted with light violet, the Hp bi^ entird^ a 
violet oelouv. A siBgie blossom is nearly one indh aeeoss. It has 
bloomed at Messrs. I^oddiges’. 
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NEW PLANTS NOTICED IN NURSEBIES, &C. 

Dendrobium (new species). — ^Exhibited at the Chiswick show by 
Messrs. Yeitch. The flowers are produced in erect racemes, (of ten 
or more), yellow, with a spot of deep crimson in the throat of the lip, 
which is fringed at the edges. No. 2 is yellow, with the labellum 
fringed. No. 3 has flowers of a delicate rose colour, having a large 
blotch of bright yellow in the lip. 

Azalea, variety, Fielder’s White. — This variety is very beautiful, 
the flowers are a pure white, with green spots on the upper petals, very 
large, and fine shaped. 

ViBURNAM (new hardy shrubby species). — No. 1 has been bloom- 
ing in the Horticultural Society’s garden at Chiswick. The flowers 
are produced in large heads similar to the Hydrangea, and of a pure 
white. Each blossom is an inch across. No. 2 produces its flowers in 
heads about four inches across, pure white. Each blossom is about 
half an inch across and semi-double. 

Rhododendron metropolitana. — This is a noble flowering hardy 
variety ; the flowers are a de^ rose colour, handsomely spotted ; they 
are pi^uced in large heads of twenty or more. A separate blossom is 
four inches across. 

Rhododendron pastuosum, flora plena — The flowers are very 
large, each being near four inches across, and a very pretty lilac 
colour, and is what are denominated double, the pistil and stamens 
becoming petal-like. A very handsome variety. 

Rhododendron mutabilis. — ^When the flowers of this variety are 
in bud, they are of a bright crimson, then changes to a rosy carmine, 
and Anally becomes nearly white ; so that the different shades, appearing 
at the same time over the entire plant, produce a very interesting 
appearance. It is quite hardy. The above sorts may be had at the 
nurseries around London. 

Achimenes cupreata. — The flowers are not large, but of a beau- 
tiful scarlet, with a yellow throat. The plant appears to be a creeper, 
hanging over the sides of the pot two feet. It is a singular, pretty 
species. 

Forstthea viridissima. — This is one of the valuable plants which 
Mr. Fortune discovered in China, and sent to the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden. It is a deciduous shrub, growing nine feet high, in 
the north of China. It has flowered in the Society’s garden at Chis- 
wick, and proves to be of superior beauty. The flowers appear before 
the foliage is fully unfolded ; they are of a rich golden-yellow colour, 
and the plant is loaded with them, being highly ornamental. It was 
found growing in a garden at Chusan, along with the beautiful Wei- 
gel ia rosea. It also grows wild on the mountains. It is a free grower, 
and readily increases by cuttings or layers. 

Spibea pube8cen8.-^A small n^t shrub, growing two feet high, 
which appears to be hardy : it floaiished, and bloomed beautifully with 
us, in a greenhouse. The flowers are produced in smallish umbels, a 
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pure white, and give a very pretty effect ; they are fragrant, too. It 
is very handsome, and well deserves to be cultivated. Plants may now 
be obtained cheap in the principal nurseries. 

Cebasus japonica, flora plena.— The flowers are like those of 
the double dwarf Chinese Cherry, excepting that they are of a pure 
white, and perfectly double. It was introduced to the Horticultural 
Society’s garden. It is quite hardy, and deserves to bc in every 
shrubbery. 

Weiqelia rosea.-- This most charming plant has proved to be 
perfectly hardy, enduring the past severe winter in the open air without 
injury, and is now growing luxuriantly. It will be one of the greatest 
favourities. 


ON EXPOSING GREENHOUSE PLANTS IN SUMMER. 

It is a common practice all over the country to set greenhouse plants, 
heaths, &c., out of doors during the summer months, without any pro- 
tection whatever, either to the tops or bottoms of the plants, under the 
vain impression that the plants will be benefited by such treatment. 
Plants, when fully exposed to the sun and air, after a time become so 
dry as to nearly make it impossible to render tliem moist again ; hence 
the scorched and stinted-looking plants which may be seen in summer. 
The pots of plants should always be moist. Persons with common 
observation will have noticed that all the youngest and most tender 
roots of plants always extend next to the pot ; consequently they are 
the most liable to injury from any sudden check, occasioned by the 
sun drawing all the moisture out of the pot, and, therefore, out of the 
soil also. It is no uncommon thing to see the soil quite dried away 
from the pot, and when the water is supplied, it sinks down the outside 
of the soil as fast as it can be poured in, and the soil inside is not 
wetted in the least. How can any person expect plants to grow by 
such unnatural treatment ? Besides, it is a great waste of time to 
so frequently watering, as is very often the case ; the whole morning 
and evening are often spent in this way. If plants must be turned out 
of doors, they ought always to be plunged in some porous substance ; 
although, ait the same time, it ought to be something that vdll hold 
moisture $ for instance, very rough peat, moss, or sawdust. I have 
seen sand used by some, but I consider it holds the wet too much, 
which is an evil almost as bad as the former. The pots should always 
be placed on slates, or some other material that will prevent the worms 
from entering, as they are great pests if once allow^ to .enter. They 
should also be shaded from the sun with some light^ material, and pro- 
tected from heavy rains. By following the above plan, a great deal of 
time will be saved in watering ; and Uie plants, having a more natural 
treatment, will present a more natural appearance. 
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i* % tett tiaifc*? •• ^ **l{f*®^ HBtan to hrkf 

bate* tfc* uotioeof OUT rmdmo^ It"* atm ha^h and nnHiun. 
ittg beuitiai which, uahtetkd bf the Heiut, d»k <klh, the 

dmiT moon, and the rich meads of our mtire land. To out Utt 
sL^ic^p OR the Bupifeotf we stated our ioteo^ioos in to me of 

p^ntfi we iotepded treating of ; andf although m the following ootpp we 
ippiy pass ever many British species of great; beauty aud interest, we 
beg that the reader will not interpret our doing so as consequent upon 
a want of our due appreciation of the beauty and the interest of such : 
to us every floral gem teems with interest ; alike the little Gowan and 
the issaudy Sunflower, r-and when Wordsworth says, — 

“ To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep fyr tears.*- 

he expresses what we have likewise often felt ; and what is felt by every 
true lover of nature. — 

** Where pleasures are in wild fields gathered." 
litany of Qur most interesting wild flowers are altogether unsuitable 
for gatflen culture. As an example we may cite the beautiful Ment- 
A]!iTUP THiFOLiATA {BuckBean)^ which from its natural habitat 
being marshes and the margin of peat bogs, or in very wet boggy 
ground, is quite incapable of cultivation. Yet it is a ve^ lovely flower, 
aud calls tue following remark from a botanical writer of the last 
century : The flowers of this plant are so extremely beautiful, that 
nothing but Its native soil could exclude it from a place in every 
(The Bev. John Lightfoot in his Flora Scotica,” Seconcl 
ll^ition, vol. i., page 138. Published in 1792.) We beg the reader 
then tp bear in inind, while perusing our series on the subject, that 
such plants as the Menyanthes (do not lie within our province, norti- 
cultural science has of late years done much in the way of showing 
\\^ how to grow plants, and how to grow plants well, that our fore- 
fathers opuld pot grow at all ; but yet there are many beauties that 
opr gardens have woped, and will woo, in vain; beauties that Ipve 
bette^ the uiarsh aud the mountain than the princely parterre. We 
proceed with our subject. 

bi^ETgus DBLTOIDES, OF Maiden Pink, The flprist is al^ady 
piuph iiidebted toHbe genuf Dlauthus ; but he has not yet drawn upon 
it fo the full extent. 1'he Qarnation, the Piccotee, the Pink and the 
Sweet all Batches from this beautiful femily, and have 

been htlP^n in pur gardens for a long period of years! Two of the 
sj^^pies alluded tp in thp folipwing Hnes of S^nser : — 

“ Bring hether the fimk iwJ BW^l® C^Uamhine, with gelliflowfcs ; 

Bring 'CoroncUiontt and Sops & wme, worn of paramours.’* 

And it is no wonder indeed that they have been long cultivated for 
their beauty, for they are beautiful indeed : — 

" CarnatioMd like a sleeping in&nf s cheek." 

What simile more beautiful than thiSf However althougb her sisters 
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hay« latg tmfui guriw hoMWnt litlonill A^r fliwiiiel «9iA 
^>es, UKI bam jM aftat year aroerae^ wiA giaau laineie, tba 
lawly and lovely wiifiq vo jatraloaa to Aa nadee^i ao^, elin 4w^ 
unheeded in her own wild rocky home, knc^ O^ly iu thfi^ bfMt 
thil vrooes her t»r the neetar her )ipf» «pid 
that on dewy mentingp deoka her with iip delicately beanlM gdpmu t 
The iiowm of the Maiden Pink are exceedingly hetnitihd ; hut iniiUea 
(ae ie the whole of the plant) than tbqae of the fleviet^’a Pink* Howr 
ever it$ site might be increaa^ by cultivation^ and would undoubtedly 
be 00 , were attention paid to it. J). ia likewise wovtby of tbs 
floidst^s attention ; hut it is much rarer than P. d^tpidea, a^ some 
diiiioulty will be experienced in getting plants. We do not leoeui? 
mend D. armeria nor D. prolifer for garden culture, although both are 
beautiful. 

Htfxbicuic humifusum, or Trailing St John's Wart 
H jpericam all blooan, «o thiek a swarm 
Of flewsES, like diif> clothing its slander rods 
That scarce a leaf appears 

H, oalycinum is often cultivated in shrubberies for the sake of jts 
profusion of flowers ; but we have not seen any other species under coir 
tivation. The species to which we here draw attention (H. humi* 
fusum), is a low trailing plant, and very beautiful \ exceedingly well 
fitted for a herbaceous border. We have most frequently found it iq 
its wild state, in pastures, dec., and it is probable that it will grow with* 
out diffloulty in the garden. It should have a rather damp soil, and 
not much sun ; at least until it be thoroughly established in the garden, 
and its likings better known than we can as yet know thepi. It may 
be here useful to remark that wild plants of all kinds, natives of thm 
country, ought to be planted in a rather moist and shady si^boq at 
first, whatever be their natures ; as such a situation is mvouiahlo tq 
plants gaining strength, and it is likewise generally safer to err by 
giving native plants too much shade and moisture, than to err in giv* 
ing them too much sunshine and drought j the latter is likely to cut 
most plants altogether, while the former can injure them only very 
immaterially. 

HvrXBicuM PULCHRUM, or Stnafl upright St John's Wort^ is q 
beautiful neat little plant, and in regard to Aehif is all that could be 
desired of any plan^ as indeed are some other species of the genus. 
The plant generally grows about a foot, or a little more, high j the 
stem and branches are slender, very rigid, and quite erect ; the flowers 
form a loose pinnacle on thq top ; they are of a bright yellow colour, 
and the anthers, or male organs, ii^e the floww, are red ; aqd t% 
mixture of yellow and sfd mokes the plant |opk ve^ showy and beau* 
tiful. Before the flowers expand they m Upped with red on Uie qat^ 
side of the petals. It is a perennial, apd ia fo^uent m dry woods end 
heaths, 4e. It flowers in yTuly, ^ inej then be removed to the 
garden, retaining all the soil possible. A somewhat dry mil and 
situation are pnfoably best for this species. 

Hypreiccii preforatujs, or Cmmon Sf^ John's Jfort, 

This plant, whinfo hm keen designated Belm of the Warrior’s wpqndv’ 
in aUneioR to ^ hosUng pnoporties^ ^ goPlHlp h|llor then the pro* 
ceding species, and it is not less showy on Oncount. It grows in 
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thickets, and woods, Ae*, and u abundant In 'most places where these 
occur. It is a perennisJ, and flowers in July, and may, no doubt, be 
successfully dealt with as we recommend for IT. humifitmmy to which 
we beg to refer the reader. 

Pabnassia PALCSTBis, Of Grtus of Parnassus, This is a pretty 
little perennial plant, with large white flowers that continue to be pro- 
duced throughout the months of July, August, September, and October. 
It loves to grow in moist situations, by the margins of lakes and the 
sea-ehore ; but notwithstanding this it is probable that it may thrive in 
the drier soil of a garden. It should, however, have as wet a spot as 
can be selected, and at the same time be so situated that it may get 
only the morning sun ; for strong noonday or afternoon sun would burn 
it up. It is really a deserving flower, and ought to be cultivated* 

SiLicBE iNFLATA, or Bladder Campion ; known better in Scotland 

the appdlation of Cow-hell, This is a beautiful common thing, 
wc that its profttseness may be the cause of its having been 
wiitiriiy waglaetod 1^ Ibe florist. It grows on old walls, loose banks, 
stony places, in liedgeB, dbc., and is a very lovely as well as a very 
graceful and showy plant. It is one that w3i Tuqnixe ao great degree 
of care to cultivate, for it grows well in any scii whereJts lotsnay be 
cast. And we should hope that this circumstance may be an kukiee- 
ment to its cultivation. It will, however, be all the better with kind 
treatment, coarse soil, and plenty of sun. It will grow well on a bank 
overhung by trees, that may be too dry and too barren for many other 
flowers. The S, maritima of Withering can scarcely be considered in 
the light of a distinct species ; but only as a well-marked variety ; it 
grows on the sea-coasts, and sometimes by “ alpine torrents,” as we are 
told by Withering, and it bears the English name of Sea Campion, or 
Catchfly, A variety which seems to be somewhat permanent is given 
in the last edition of Sir W. J. Hooker^s ‘‘British Flora,” as var. “ B,” 
with the varietic character ; — “ Calyx, stem and leaves downy.” This 
variety is a rare one ; the only stations given by Hooker are, “ near 
Cromer, Norfolk ; banks of the Clyde.” However we have specimens 
of the same variety from the Isle of Wight. A variety apparently in- 
termediate betwixt this and the normal form was last summer found by 
Mr. George Lawson on the banks of the river Eden, in Fifeshire, 
“ with the stem and leaves (on both sides) covered with a rough pu- 
bescence, while the peduncle and calyx are perfectly glabrous. All 
these varieties are botanically interesting, and are well worth culti- 
vating. 

SiLENB ACAULis, OF Moss Campion, A lovely little alpine gem, 
with beautiful purple flowers ; and declared by a very eminent botani- 
cal writer to be “ one of the greatest ornaments of our alps.” It occa- 
sionally occurs with pale flowers, and we have this form, gathered on 
Ben Lawers some years ago by Mr. W. Anderson. Little clumps of 
each variety intermixed in the border with other flowers would look 
well ; but the border would require to be a shady one, and somewhat 
cool and moist. There can be no fear of its success on the north side 
of a rockery, and indeed it is quite a nice thing for artificial rockwork. 
F«4iap8 it would do well to grow in pots and under the same treatment 
as ihe Auricula and Primrose. It is quite dwarf, consequently not 
very showy, but exceedingly beautiful# 
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Banitnculus ALPESTBT8, or Alpine white Crowfoot. This beautiful 
iiMrer, i^though allowed a place in all our floras of Scotland, yet 
senris to ns to have but a slender claim thereto. True Mr. George 
1 >o&, of Forftor (a botanist who did much in the way of exploring the 
nofttaffhlfll^ Sootbaid), reported that he discovered the plant in 
severri Tt o ai e t i on the Olovas ; but then no succeeding 

wanderer in *^!^ tMxbSt iNts ig^ven Ms testimony in confirmation, al- 
though the plant, irnem m O i mm 101%, bas been often sought fw by 
many of our best British bot a li l st g nb olmvey^ the dovas. 

It is a very beautiful species, and Is eonietoesvo nlliva te^ a lft i o ii| |b oei> 
tainly much more seldom than its exquisite be auty a nd Ite %ola«M bn 
ter^t demand. It is a perennial, and its flowers (wUeh effe wiflle) 
generally appear in May. The Ranunculus of the florist k osmeOdiat 
difficult of culture ; but this species is by no means particular in regard 
to soil, situation, or treatment ; indeed we have seen it thriving and 
flowering well on a dry border, exposed to the sun the whole day long ; 
and we have seen it growing equally healthy, and blooming profusely, 
at the base of a north wall, where it caught only a parting ray of the 
setting sun. It will grow well under the treatment usually given to 
herbaceous plants. Care, however, should be taken to disturb the 
roots as little as possible in the digging of the border in spring time, as 
it is an early flowering plant ; and no plant should be disturiM when 
forming flower-buds. 

CocHLEABiA OPPICINAH8, Or Common Scurvy Grass, This is a 
vernal flower, and resembles much in appearance the perennial Candy^ 
tuft of our gardens. It is an annual, and should be sown in the au- 
tumn, so that it may have time to grow, and produce a profusion of 
blossoms at the proper season. It is of frequent occurrence on rocks 
and ditch banks, &c., by the sea-coast, and likewise grows on the ele- 
vated mountains. The seeds may be gathered plentifully in the sum- 
mer season in such situations. 

Cabdamink fratensis, Ladies* Smock or Bitter Cress. This is a 
very showy plant, bearing blush coloured flowers. It grows in moist 
ground, by streams, and in meadows, and flowers throughout the 
“ merry month of May.” It is sometimes found with double flowers, 
and this variety is the one more readily to gain the florisfs attention. 
It is a plant by no means particular in regard to soil, and will grow 
well, with little care, in almost any situation. No doubt, however, it 
will grow best in moist ground. We have frequently met with this 
plant bearing very pale blossoms. 

Helianthemum vulgare {Synonomei Cistus Helianthemum 
of Linnaeus), or Common Rock Rose. A plant well . adapted fior 
ornamenting artificial rockwork. It requires a light dry soil, and is of 
easy cultivation ; but should not be transplanted often. Its natural 
habitat is dry, rocky, and gravelly places ; and it is of frequent oc- 
currence in such situations throughout our country. 

Viola hirta, or Hairy Violet^ occurs in “ woods and pastures in 
England, principally in a chalky or limestone soil.” It is rare in 
Scotland ; but is not confined to the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, as 
stated in Hooker’s “ British Flora.” It is a very showy species, having 
large blue flowers, and as it blomns in April and May, when cseruleaq 
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\kimmM m ft# ui 6r Mwm ^ io ^ Hovir amhQ, it vm. 
iwdd biui wftl wi intmling a^uWtioii, $»iHk }aM stwi^ 
it Itai ilot fcag afo haan iBtroivied to gofdoa eultm, the mare 
upeMly maoe ftosy, and tka iweet Purfde Yiolft too, have been 
eomoeomiUy evitivoted by the iamt They both have well iopaid 
Iho oiio beitowed on them, especially the icffmer ; and we have no 
dottht but the Hairy Violet may do the same : it really deserves a 
place in every garden. It grows well in a warm, somewhat shaded, 
ailuatlQii ; and as a rockwork ornament it is veiy beautiful, and grows 
lamriantly. Its seed may be gathered in* the summer time ft'om the 
seed«fMKis that are bent down to the ground and close beside the root of 
the p^ent plant, or plants may be safely lifted at almost any season. 

Lvciinris dioiga. Under the specific name dioUa are included the 
red and the white Campion of this country, which are respectively the 
£. divma and Z. vesperdna of Sibthorpe. In the present day they 
are connderod by botanists as merely varieties of one species, although 
they are certainly well marked varieties. Besides the difference in the 
e^ur of the flowers, those of the white variety (Z. vespertina) are 
vary fragrant in the evening, like the night-blowing stock, while the 
red variety (Z. diurna) is quite scentless. Both varieties are very 
showy, and of easy culture. It may be useful to remark that the red- 
flowm^ variety requires a more moist situation than does the other. 

A variety, with flesh-coloured hermaphrodite flowers, has been found 
in Forfarshire, by Mr, William Gardiner, and* is the var. y. of 
Hooker’s <* Brit. Flora.” 

SranauLA nodosus, or Knotted Spurrey. A lovely little thing 
well adapted for planting near the base of artificial rockworks and 
other moist situations. It is a small plant, raising its graceful white 
flowers only a few inches high on its slender stem ; but it is very beau- 
tiful, and well deserves cultivation. It is found wild in wet, marshy 
grounds, and is by no means rare. 

Gbranium 8ANGUINEUM, or Bloody Crands Bill This is a very 
handsome plant, with large showy deep flesh-coloured blossoms^ which 
it produces in profusion throughout the months of June and July ; it is 
undoubtedly the most beautiful species of the genus inhabiting this 
countr}’. It requires a light dry soil, and plenty of sunshine, although 
indapd we have seen it growing and flowering well under the shade of 
trees where few other things would grow. It is a perennial, and the 
roots may be lifted in March, and removed to the fiower-bordqr. It 
has occurred to us that it would appear particularly well if planted in 
mami ; there would be a perfect blaze of beauty. This plant stands 
drought well, and so does the following species ; and en this aoodunt 
they may be suitable fer planting in extensive rook-works where tall 
geoming pbints are requir^. 

Gbrakivic PSUBUif, or Ikul^ Crands-BiU. A dingy sable look- 
ing flower, very different feom the Ifist species, and by no means so 
showy. Ife flowers are smaller, and of a pqxple-blach colour; but its 
leaves are very large and beautiful, There is a variety with white 
flowtri stated in Hooker’s ^ British f^ra” to grow at the Sands of 
Blaifto, near Dundee but local ^tanists have long looked fer it there 
in vain, imd we believe thm ie oem no wild statron fer it in Britfin. 
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in the ipring. It groini Id woodi, by bedfet, fto., but i» KMUbwbdt 
mre. We have beheld it grewidg hf the imbe in an eU choiekyatd^ 
in a still and lovely shady dell $ and mlly Hi monmliig-dike flmreii 
seemed to feel the influence of the solemn and sacred shade of gldoid 
that hung around the scene. 

GhftAKiuM PBATBHSE, Of Biue Mcodsm BiU. Tkia H 

likewise a Very handsome species, bearing laige bluisfa pui^rie flowete. 
It Iprows abundantly in moist thickets, ai^ by the margins of UMins, 
and similar situations, and flowers throughout the months of Jvne^ 
July, and Au^t. The fkct of its ehoosing marshy situations ds its 
habitat, points to the propriety of giving the plant plenty of moistdre, 
and likewise shade in the garden. However these are not essential to 
its cultivation, and we are lUuch inclined to suppose it a plant capable 
of growing well even in dry soil. 

OkALis ACETOSGLLA, or CoiuOiou Wntod Sotrel. This swedt little 
gem is very beautiful indeed. From amongst its neat little pale green 
drooping leaves, the slender flower^talk arises, with its little red 
bracteas about the middle, and the pale red-veined blossom on Its sum- 
mit, bashfblly bending its breast to the earth, as if conscious of such a 
pure, and humble, and fragile thing being too pure, and too humble, 
and too fragile for the gaze of the proud and unfeeling world. Thk 
sweet little thing is of very easy cultivation, and as it rises only b few 
inches in height is well adapted fbr planting in the forepart of a border. 
It loves the shade, and will do well even under the dense foliage of 
trhes. It is abundant in woods, &c., especklly Where of a heathy nktbire 
and thin soil ; and it is of very common occurrence in hilly or sub- 
alplne districts. It begins to blossom in April, and coUtinues in floWCV 
some months ; and it may with safety be removed at any season. Pea 
soil will suit it exceedingly well; but it will succei^ in common 
garden earth, and when once planted in a garden it will not be easily et* 
terminated, for it ^reads rapidly. 

OxTTAOPis Uralgwsis {Symnyme t Aspragalus UbaIeitsib, 
Linn), or Hairy Mountain Oxytropis, A very beautiful plUnt, with 
bright purple papilionaceous flowers. The White plant is densely 
covered With silky hairs, especially near the base, and these give it a 
very beautiful appearance. It ranks among raritiee, brihg only fotind 
oceasioually On dry mountain pastures, &c. It flowers in June and 
July ; and perhaps it may succ^ well under cultivation if planted in 
a dry border, where it will be shaded from the midday and afternoon 
sun. ' 

Astragalub htpoglottis, or PurjAe Mountain MHh- FetoA. Tins 
is a neat little ptosttate plant, which threughOut July is Wholly eovCMd 
with blossoms. The flowers are vOry specious in comparison with the 
small size of the plant Katuraliy it grows in dry sandy and gravelly 
placet, «md in such iituations it sometimes wholly covers a great ettOnl 
of grbUiid. In the garden It wiU grow well iii. siuldy sm in aHry 
situatiOti^ and eapU^IO the full infl^ee of tim min. A whim flb#». 
bred variety .sofxmnies oeeure which is very bisaiitito, ahd eenliiila 
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wdl with the purple flowered sort. Plants may be lifted in the spring- 
time to the garden ; but the preferable way is to gather the s^s .iii 
the month of September, and sow them in April or May following. It 
is a perennial, and will of course be a year in flowering under this 
treatment. However it is better to have good cultivable plants, than 
to have bad ones, even although a season is lost in getting them for* 
ward. 

ViciA CBACCA, or J\ifted FetcA, is a showy plant, growing wild in 
bushy places ; and only iitted for a shrubbery, as an ornamental object. 
Some others of our British Vetches may likewise be used for trailing 
in thick shrubberies, where nature is allowed to have a good deal of 
her own way. 

Spiraa FiLiPENBULA, or Commou DropworL This is a very beau* 
tiful plant, both in regard to foliage apd blossom, and it is sometimes 
cultivated in gardens. It grows in dry and gravelly pastures, &c., but 
is somewhat rare in Scotland, and flowers throughout July and August. 
It is a perennial, and has long tuberous roots, which go deeply into the 
soil. It grows easily in any soil or situation ; but prefers a light dry 
soil, and warm exposure. The flowers are in a sort of panicle, and of 
a yellowish-white tipped with rose-colour. And the leaves are very 
neatly cut and serrated, and of a dark healthy green hue. 

Alchemilla alpina, or Alpine Lady's Mantle, As has been re- 
marked by Hooker, this is perhaps one of our most beautiful Scottish 
plants. It is by no means showy i but the beautiful lobed leaves 
(which are nicely serrated at the extremity) are covered with a silky or 
silvery down on the back ,* and this renders the plant a very elegant 
one. The flowers are small and inconspicuous, although not destitute 
of lovelines when closely examined. It forms a neat little ornamental 
plant in the flower border, and has the recommendation of always keep- 
ing itself neat even with little help. It forms a fine little clump, and 
keep always green on the top, although we may find many withered 
leaves of a beautiful silky brown if we examine near the roots. It 
should be planted in a dry situation, and in peat earth, as, if planted in 
common earth, or a wet shaded situation, it loses much of its silvery 
down, and this is the chief ornament of the plant. We have proved 
by experiment the powerful influence of soil and situation on the pu- 
bi^cence of the Alchemilla alpina ; and as some of our readers may be 
interested in matters relating to vegetable physiology, it may be proper 
here to remark that (as a general rule, and with very few exceptions 
indeed), plants that grow in a dry sojl and sunny situation, are more 
pubescent or hairy than plants growing in moist soil and shady situa- 
tions $ and that aquatic or water plants are generally entirely void of 
pubescence. Some plants that grow in dry situations are quite gla- 
brous ; but these are exceptions to the general rule. We may perhaps 
enter upon this interesting subject fully some months hence, if we can 
find a spare page or two to devote to the matter. It grows abundantly 
on the lofty mountains of England, Wales, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
is most frequent on the banks of alpine rivulets. It is beautiftil to see 
a bank sloping gently to a little stream, covered with tMs most lovely 
gem of Flora ; while the wild and rocky mountains around are empur- 
pled with the br%ht heather, and made calm and lovdy by the first 
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rosy tays of the rising sun. Insects shine above the stream, dew-drops 
glitter in the herbage, and the soft flower-scented zephyr steals among 
the leaves of the little alpine flowers, and turns up thmr clear shining 
silvery sides to dazzle the eye of the beholder* Scenes of this kind, 
wooers of nature know, and can fully admire. The AXiCHEMiuLA is 
one of the best suited plants for rock-works that we have, and we 
would warmly recommend it for the ornamenting of such. 

Fotentilla vebna, or Spring Cinquefoil, This is an exceedinly 
beautiful and showy little plant ibr its size, and has the additional 
recommendations to the florist’s attention of being of neat habit, a free 
bloomer, and of very, easy cultivation. It is a very dwarf creeping 
plant, with large and beautiful yellow blossoms, which appear in May, 
and continue throughout the greater part of the summer. It grows in 
old dry pastures, and chooses a warm sunny spot wherein to pitch its 
tent. It will grow well enough in any garden soil, and in any sitoa* 
tion ; but it should have a dry sunny border, and poor soil, for if 
planted in rich soil, and in the shade, it grows too luxuriant for flower- 
ing profusely. A year or two ago an anonymous correspondent of the 

Gardener’s Chronicle ” recommended this Fotentilla as a good plant 
for edging to flower-garden borders and figures. As seen growing 
wild it might seem to be well suited for this purpose $ but when culti- 
vated it grows much more luxuriant, and spreads too fast by its 
creeping scions to be available as an edging. However in very poor 
sandy soils with a warm sunny exposure it may do well enough, if re- 
new^ every year, and kept cut well in at the edges by the spade 
throughout the season. As a rock-plant it is everything that could be 
wished. It may be removed at any season if carefully treated. Where 
the soil of the garden is not sandy nor gravelly, abundance of sand 
should be given at the roots of the plants when planted. 

Fotentilla anseeina, Silver-weed, or Sweet CinquefoiL The 
flower of this species resembles the last ; but it is a very different plant 
in habit and general appearance. The leaves are very sickly and large, 
and the stems are creeping, and creep very extensively, like the straw* 
berry. It is a common plant, growing by waysides abundantly, and in 
the summer the shoots may sometimes be seen stretching wholly across 
hard beaten footpaths. It begins to floweiC in May, and continues 
throughout the summer; its flowers are large, of a bright yellow, and 
scent like the Hawthorn. It will grow well in any soil or situation ; 
we And it growing wild and flowering profusely in all sorts of soils and 
situations ; by the dry and hard beaten footpath, along the sunny bank, 
and in the shaded ditch, where it is associate with the Horse- tails 
and other marsh-loving plants. However it is always most beautiful 
in a dry, sunny situation ; its leaves are neater and more silveiy, and 
its flowers more numerous. 

Epiloeium HIE8UTUM, or Great Hairy Willow HerL This is b 
tall growing showy plant, iiaving large rose-coloured blossoms, which 
appear in July and Augt^ It is a perennial creei»iig-Tooled plant, 
and grows by the margins of streams, lakes, and ditches, and isfr^uent 
throughout Great Britain and Ireland. This plant should be located 
in a &idy situation, and, if possible, in a wet aoiL It loves moistom^ 
and may tio al the bottom of a north wi^d, or bebiiid busby trees^ 
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k. SigBUM Agmusmu, or JEmffiuh A, beautiful and rk^wj 

dwarf pliat^ suited for the front of a dry bo^er, where it may Jiare the 
smt from siiDrise to sunset all the year through. It is a Tory little 
fdant^ only growing two or three inches in height; its leavei are of a 
sM^green colour, tinged with a ruddy hue, and the flowen are 
whitn^ wi& ptirjple anthme, are Very conspicuous, and seem starlike in* 
appearance. . It is an annualiand flowers in June and July. It grows 
ndtiiiaUy on sandy and loeky places, especially near to the sea ; but is 
hoa]eo Oonunon in England* as it is in Wales, Scotland, and Ireland. 
The seeds should be gathered in the autumn, and sown in spring ia a 
drj^^ sunny border ; it may do in a Shaded situation, but not so well. 

EaxtFEAOA 0PF08IT1F0LIA, Of PwpU Mowntain iSiix^rage* Thb 
is a very beautiful purple flowered pknt, and veiy different from any 
ether of eur British Suxifra^e, It is deservedly cultivated a gooid 
deal in our gardens now^ being an early fiowerer, and very lovely. 
When in flower the plant is wholly covered with the lively puiple 
blossoms. It will grow well in a moist, somewhat shaded situation ; 
and plants may be got from a nurseryman. It grows wild oh moist 
alpine recks, and is most frequent on the Highland mountains of 
Scotland. It is an excellent rock-work plant. 

^ SAXfFEAGA HYPNOIDB8, or Mossp Sttxtfro^^ is a beautiful species, 
frequent ia the alpine districts of England; Scotland, and Ireland. It 
is often cultivated in the flower-garden, and does not seem to require 
any len^hy notice here. 

' Linma borkalis, or Two^fiowred Linmea, This is a plant ^t 
must be looked upon with pleasure by every lover of Flora, and by 
every admirer of genius. In the words of Smith, it was this little 
northern plant, long overlooked, depressed, abject, flowering early,” 
which Linnaeus himself selected as, therefore, most appropriate to 
transmit his name to posterity. It is a very graeefhl plant, with 
lovely drooping flowers of a pale rose-colour, yellowish within ; and 
these aire ftngranti It really deserves, to be cultivated, certainly hot 
less ftom its botanical interest and its associations, than from its own 
intrinsic beauty. Jt grows in woods, and sometimes in open moist 
situations in Scotland ; but we have only one station for it in England, 
vk., in a plantation of Seotdh firs at Catchemide, in the parish of 
Hartburn, Northunaberland, which is recorded on the authorify of 
Miss Emma Trevelyan. There can be little doubt but it may be cul- 
tivated in a somewhat shady situation, if well attended as to watering 
ill dry, sunny weather. Perhaps it would be fully as well if alto^ther 
shaded the strong sun. 

EiTPAtOmiBM OAVVABIKUM, or CommoH Hmp Agrimmy, This 
is a vmy tall plant, .growing to the height of several ftot ; and its 
flowers appear in dense corymbs which are .terminal, or on the top of 
the phuli ; they ifwof Jt pale reddish^puTple colour,and it is in blossom 
in July 0^ Aiigust. It grows by the banks of rivers, dpek^jtnd mil 
p i B faf d ntoiot, shady situatimi 4n the.garden» 

BBKGbK; Of Momitam CudmmL A biautiftd little 
ptamt i fti# iiiehdi Idgk ^ The leavhs are while abd d^ny bhanath, 
M groan above ; tbelowarwtrik ii densely wrolly^ and thh flowers 
aro WtdflUi; Often idsp> c < ! flamfih4 eB.wh have froqdeefly gathked ilia 
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dry, sandy sitnalions. This plant will grow and flower well in a dry 
boHer in p^ty soil. 

Campanula botundifolia. Round-kcmd Bellfiower^ or Hare- 
bell. This is a beautiful plant, as are all the qaecies of the genus. Its 
aizure bells appear on dry pastures, hedge-banks, and waysides, in the 
months of July, August, a^ S^tember ; and bmtiflil is it indeed to 
see the graceful drooping flowers of this sweet gem trembling in the 
slight summer breeze that disturbs not the tranquillity of other flowers. 
This is a very interesting as well as a lovely flower, and especially 
must it be so to our inends in the northern part of Britain ; for what 
Scotchman, who cares for his country, but must love dearly the Blue- 
bell of Scotland.*’ The cultivation of this flower is an easy matter, 
and indeed it will flourish in any soil ; but better in a dry situation 
and compact soil. It is a perennial, and grows about a fl>ot high, 
generally, although very subject to variation according 'to situation, 
soil, and other circumstances. 

Campanula latifolia, or Gicmt BeU- flower. This, characterized 
by Sir W. Hooker as the finest and most stately of our species,” 
really deserves a place in the garden. The flowers are very large and 
blue, and appear at the same time as those of C. rotmdifdia. In 
Britain it is not a common plant ; but is occasionally found in moist, 
shady woods in some parts of England, and is by no means rare in 
similar situations in Scotland. Only one locality is recorded for it in 
Ireland. It is of a different nature ^m the last, and will require very 
different treatment. Naturally loving a moist, shady situation, one of 
this character should be sought for it in the garden ; and if furnished 
with such we think there can be little fear of its success. Unlike its 
more humble sister the Harebell, it must have a rich soil ; but without 
fresh dui^. Sufficient instructions for cultivating the Pyramidal Bell- 
flower {^(Jampanula pyramidalis) have appeared in this and other flori- 
cultural works ; and may we suggest the propriety of tr)'ing the treat- 
ment recommended for that species, upon our C, lattfolia,' It is very 
likely that it may succeed well under it. Under whatever treatment 
the plant may be submitted it should have rich soil and plenty of 
water. 

Campanula olomebata, or Clmtered Bellflower. This is like- 
wise a showy species, varying very much in size, from a very few inches 
to upwards of a foot in height. It b a perennial, and flowers in July 
and August, and September. It grows in dry pastures, Ac., often near 
the coast ; and will do well in a dry but rich border. To grow to any 
sbe, it miut have such soil. It should have plenty of sunshine. 

There are many others of our British Bell-flowers deserving culti- 
vation. C. patula, rapuncuius, and hybrids (an anniial), will do under 
the treatment recommended for C. glomerata. Treat the other spedes 
the same as C. latiflriia. We woifld p^cularly direct attention to 
C. hederaoea, which is a most graceful little plant. ^ ^ 

Calluna vuIiOABIS, or Common Umg. A plant very similar in 
appeamnee to the Common Heather, and, as its habitat b on heaths 
and moory places, it b often confounded with that plant by the unsci- 
^tiflc ; it b, however, quite dbtinet in botanical character. It b a 
very beaaiifol Hble shrul^ vaiyii^ in sbe ftom a fow Inches to as 

Vol. Bv. No. r-iVi-S. o 
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rnanf feet, and it ptodaces a pn^iiaion of its rosy blossoms throughout 
the latter part of summer and the autumn months. It will grow well 
in any situation, and is a capital thing for the front of a neat shrubbery. 
It likes peat, and a compact soil and shady situation, although it is by 
no means pakioular in its choice. 

Erica, or Heaih, There are several distinct species of Heath, 
natives of this country, and all really deserving of cultivation ; but, as 
the treatment of all the kinds is very similar, we may make one para- 
graph do for all the species. They should be treated as nearly as 
possible in the way that Cape Heaths are grown ; with this difference, 
that* they require no winter protection. Like them, they should be 
grown in peat, and they should have abundance of 'fresh air. Some of 
the species might be grown in pots, and removed for the ornament of 
the ^eenhouse, the conservatory, or the drawing-room, when in flower ; 
they form good plants for this purpose, and grow with very little care 
or attention. Our British species are : — 

Erica cinerea, Common^ or Fitie-leaved Heathy which is 
abundant on heaths and moors. 

Erica Mediterrakea, or Mediterranean Heathy which was 
discovered in Ireland, in 1830, by Mr. M‘Kay, in boggy ground. 

Erica caRnea, or Flesh-coloured Heathy for which only one 
locality Is recorded, viz., Galway, Iceland, on the authority of 
Miss Martin. 

Erica tetraliz, or Cross-leaved Heathy a species common in 
i>oggy heaths. 

Erica yagans, or Cornish Heathy a denizen of Cornwall 
heaths. 

Erica ciliaris, or Fringed Heathy which grows on boggy 
heaths in Cornwall. 

Menzissiapolifolia, or Irish Menziesiay is a native of the Green 
Isle, and a very beautiful little shrub. Its treatment is in every way 
similar to the Heaths, which vide, 

Vaccinium viiais-iDiEA, or Fed Whortk Berry y a very little 
evergr^n shrub, that grows on cold dry heaths ; it resembles very 
much in appearance the garden Box, but, unlike that plant, it pro- 
duces lovbly little flesh-coloured flowers. The plant can scarcely be 
said to demand a place in the flower border, for its flowers are not very 
conspicuous ; but we introduce it here with the view of suggesting it 
to some of our readers as a plant well suited for an edging. In the 
cold r^on of Horway it is used for this purpose, instead of Box, and 
wcmld do equally well here, nq doubt. How often do we hear com- 
plaints about Ja^ Frost killing the Box edgings yearly in some 
gaidens, and yet we have os good an edging plant growing wild on our 
own hills in great abundance, that would bid d^ance to all the Jack 
Frosts that were ever borne on Boreas’ wings. We hope that some 
reader, enthusiastic in the oaiis4 of our wildlings, may be induced to 
tfjr. the Whbrtle Berryj on a small scale, as an edging ; for we do not 
M warranted in reeommending a whole garden to be laid out with it 
in the meantime, lest some fluilt may lurii in it which we db nbt know. 

PTBOJbA RowukdifolU^ or Mmmd^leaved WisUer Grsm^ is an 
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interesting plant, and beaiitiful as it is rare. It is of low growth, of 
veiy neat habit, and product its lovely white fragrant flowers in July 
and August. It is occasionally found wild in moist woods in this 
country. In the garden it should be grown in a shady situation, and, 
in regard to soil, we may remark that it cannot be given an over-rich 
soil. The following compost may be likely to do well with it. Tho- 
roughly rotted leaf mould two-sixths, peat earth two-sixths, old cow- 
dung one-sixth, and not over-coarse river sand one-sixth. This plant 
would succeed well in a cool Auricula frame, and treated in the same 
way as Auriculas generally are ; and indeed its beauty will be grpatly 
enhanced by pot culture. It should be particularly well drained when 
grown in pots, but kept always somewhat moist, and much in the 
shade. The other British species of this genus are all very lovely, and 
worthy of cultivation, and may be cultivated in the same manner as 
we recommend for the present species ; we will not therefore repeat 
the mode of treatment, but content ourselves with noticing them 
shortly, as follows : — 

Pybola media, or Intermediate Winter Green^ flowers in 
July and August, grows in woods, but is more common in Scot- 
land than in England or Ireland. 

Ptbola minor, or lesser Winter Greeny flowers at the same 
season as P, mediay and grows in woods, &c., in the north of 
England and Scotland, common. 

Ptrola secunda, or Serrate Winter Greeny flowers in July 
and August ; is not common, but of occasional occurrence in fir 
woods, &c., in Scotland. 

Pybola unifloba, or One^fiowered Winter Greeny flowers in 
July; grows in woods in Scotland ; but rare. It is a small, but 
very beautiful species, bearing one large white fragrant flower on 
the top of its little stalk. 

CiCENDiA FiLiFOBMis, or Least GentianeUa. A very graceful 
little plant, with yellow flowers. It grows in sandy turf bogs iii the 
south and south-west of England, and in some places in Ireland. It is 
an annual, and the seeds should be sown in April, in moist peaty soil 
and shady situation, and the flowers will appear in July. This plant 
might do better in a cool frame, and kept well watered, than in the 
open border. 

Gentiana fneumonanire, or Marsh Gentian* A perennial 
plant, growing in moist heathy places in several parts of England, and 
beudng large blue flowers, very similar to those of our common culti- 
vate Gentian. It flowers in August and September, and, if removed 
to the garden in the spring or early part of suinmer, ^dll blossom the 
same season. It requires a moist pttty soil, and plenty of sunihine. 
It shoidd be well attended as to watering in dry Weather. 

Gentiana amarella, or SrnaU’dwwered Autumnal Gerdian. A 
very sho^ annual, which grows nWndantly in Scdtfamd, flowhring 
April to near the end of autumn. It likes a ridh sbil, add shduld 
be sown in the adtunm. A rather dry situation should be bhdsen, but, 
by all means, let the soil be rich. 

GimTtRNACAknBUirRia/evjRdtf Oentkth, 'An exceedingly beau- 
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tiful little plant, likewise an annual, and flowering from July. to 
October. It is smaller than the last, but not less showy. Sow the 
seeds in dry sandy soil, and warm exposure, in the spring ; say April, 
or beginning of May, and it will succeed well. It is somewhat remark- 
able that foreign annuals are so much run upon, when many of our 
own wild annuals, of exquisite beauty, are unheeded. But the tastes of 
florists may change in this matter, as they have often done before in 
others. 

Chloba perfoliata, or Perfoliate Yellow Wort, This is like- 
wise a lovely annual, growing in dry and gravelly places, chiefly in 
the middle and southern parts of England, and about Dublin, in 
Ireland ; it bears bright yellow flowers in profusion throughout the 
months of July, August, and September. Sow the seeds about the 
end of April in a dry warm border, inclining to sandy, and not very 
rich. By no means allow manure, but what is perfectly decomposed, 
to come near it. 

V iLLAESiA N YMPH^oiDEs, or Nymphcea4ike Villarna, A beauti- 
tiful plant, easy of cultivation, and difficult to be eradicated.” — Hooker, 
It is a perennial, and has large yellow flowers, that are produced in 
July and August. It will prefer a wet situation ; but the cultivator 
need not be particular about soil. It is rare in this country, but is 
occasionally met with in still, and slow running waters. 

Convolvulus bepium, or Great Bindweed, This large white- 
flowered Convolvulus grows in moist woods and hedges, and flowers in 
July and August. It is a perennial, and of easy culture. Being a 
climbing plant, it requires to be provided with supports, in the shape of 
sticks, or, what is better, tlie branch of a tree. 

Echium VULOABE, or Common Viper's Bugloss, An exceedingly 
showy and beautiful plant, well adapted for a herbaceous border. The 
flower, before opening, is of a rich purple, and, when open, of a bright 
and beautiful blue. The plant grows from two to three feet high, and 
the dense spike of brilliant blossoms often measures two feet in length. 
It is a perennial, and grows on dry gravelly banks, old walls, &c. 
When cultivated, it!ishould have a very dry border, and not very rich 
soil. Echium violaceum is known to florists already, and does not 
seem to require remarks here, but its very fine spikes of rich blue 
flowers renders it deserving a place in every flower garden. 

Mtosotis ALPESTBiB. Rock ScorpUm GrasSy or Alpine FwgeU 
me-not, A lovely alpine gem; even seeming to equal in beauty, 
although certainly not in sentimentality, that dear and sacred emblem 
of friendship, the true Forget-me-not. It is a perennial, grows on the 
highland mountains at a great elevation, and there flowers in July 
and August, although it is probable that it will flower some months 
earlier, under cultivation, in our warm gardens. It should be planted 
in a cool shady situation, and so that it may not have more thaii an 
hour’s sun throughout the whole day. 

SoLANUM DULCAMARA. Woody Nightshodey or Bitter Sweeti A 
lovely, though poisonous plant, bwing purple flowers, with yellow 
anthers, which appear in June, July, and August. It is of eai^ culti- 
vation, but prefers moisture, and a somewhat rich soil. 

VSBOKICA CHAMJSDBrs, or Germander Speedwdly has bright 
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blue flowers^ greeting us at an early season of the year, and hence 
rendering the plant a general favourite.” It is a perennial, and 
flowers throughout May and June, and grows abundantly on hedge- 
banks and by waysides. Little clumps of Ms in the herbaceous border 
will look beautiful. Plant it in pretty strong, not sandy soil. Beds 
of it have been recommended as very ornamental, and no doubt they 
would be so. It is of very easy cultivation, requiring no peculiar 
treatment. 

Euphsasi A OFFICINALIS, or CommoH Eye-bright, A lovely annual, 
abundant in moory and heathy places, and producing a profusion of 
showy blossoms, white, streak^ with purple. It flowers in July, and 
should be sown in early spring in peaty soil. Milton celebrates this 
plant as that employed by the archangel Michael to remove the film 
from the eyes of our first parent, which was caused by hb eating of the 
forbidden fruit. These are Milton’s words ^ 

** Then pur^ with Eupkrasv and Rue 
The visaaT nerve, for he haa much to see.** 

It is, even in the present day, much used by country people in diseases 
of the eye. 

Rhinanthus crista-galli, or Common Yellow Rattle, A very 
showy tall growing plant, abundant in pastures, by road-sides, old 
walls, and other situations. It is an annual, and flowers in June. The 
seeds should be sown early in spring, and perhaps would be better if 
sown in the autumn. Indifferent soil will suit this plant ; but give it a 
somewhat dry situation. 

Melamptrum arvense, or Purple Cow^wheat, This is a very 
handsome plant, the flowers being of bright and varied colours | yellow, 
purple, rose colour, and green, all in the same flower. It is an annual, 
flowering in July, and really deserves cultivation. Sow the seeds 
towards the end of April. Give it a dry sandy border, with a warm 
exposure. . It is not a common plant in Britain, and grows principally 
in corn-fields, and dry gravelly places in Norfolk and about Norwich. 

Digitalis purpurea, or Purple Foxglove^ is a very handsome 
flower ; indeed, the most stately and beautiful of our herbaceous 
plants.” Throughout the months of June and July it produces its 
long and stately spikes of dropping purple (more rarely white) flowers. 
The white variety is not of unusual occurrence in gardens, and the 
purple one is beginning to be cultivated a good deal. It is common in 
dry hilly places, but almost unknown in the more eastern parts of 
England, such as Norfolk and Suffolk.” 

Linaria ctmbalaria, or Ivy^leaved Toad Max. . This is coni- 
monly cultivated in gardens; but is more suitable' for rockworks than 
for the herbaceous border. It is of very easy cultivation, and is in 
some gardens a troublesome weed. The flne spikes of yellow flowers 
are very handsome. 

VERBABCUii THAP8US, or , Gretri Mullein, A very tall-growing 
handsome biennial, flowering in July and August. It is frequent on 
dry gravelly banks and old walls, &c. The flowers are produced in a 
long spike, four or flye, sometimes >ix feet high, and are of a ^Iden 
yellow colour. This plant should be. treated in every way similar to 
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4be Hcdlybock, and it will saeceed well. It k by no meaiu d%eult of 
oiilture ; much easier than the Hollyhock itself, and it will indeed 
grow with no care at all, and seed itself, if planted in a shrubby 
where the soil is not often distuHsed. Its lar^ size, and showy spike 
of iowers, are particular recommendations foi^ its being intrp(iuced to 
the shrubbery, and its ea^ culture is likewise favourably Sow the 
seeds in April, transplant when the plants come to a proper size, and, 
early in autumn, plant them in the place where they are to flower the 
following summer. 

Salvia ybebenaca, or Wild English Clary, or Sage, A rather 
showy plant, which grows well in the garden border, especially if in a 
dry warm exposure. When cultivated, the flower spike becomes more 
lax than when in the wild state, which does not lessen its show. A 
year or two ago, a Dundee correspondent of the “Gardeners’ 
Chronicle ” recommended an attempt to hybridize this plant with the 
pollen of the larger flowered Salvia patens, or Salvia fulgens, and thus 
to procure a very showy, and, at the same time, hardy kind. This may 
perhaps be tried by some of our readers who delight in hybridizing. 
The /S'. Verhenaca is very easily cultivated, and not unfrequent in dry 
pastures, &c., in England, but is more rare in Scotland. 

A JUG A PYRAMID ALis, or Pyramidal Bugle, A very beautiful 
little alpine flower. It occasionally finds a place in the herbaceous 
border, but deserves more extensive cultivation. It is a perennial, 
flowers in June, and loves a shady situation, with good soil, having an 
admixture of peat. 

Galeopsis versicolor, or Large-Jlmered Hemp Nettle, This 
is a very showy annual, with large yellow and purple flowers, of 
frequent occurrence in dry gravelly places in Scotland, but rarer in 
England. Its flowers are pr^uced in July and August. It is of easy 
cultivation, if a diy sandy border and sunny situation is secured for it. 
Sow the se^s in April, or early in May. The soil need not be of a 
rich nature. 

Gleoboma HEDER4GEA, OT Grouud Ivy, A perennial, having 
very showy blue flowers, which appear early in the season at the foot of 
hedges, and in waste bushy places, &c. It is very beautiful, and its 
early flowering claims for it a title to a place in the garden border. 
It is of easy cultivation, and prefers a light dry soil. It is a good 
rock-work plant, and will grow well at the root of a garden h^ge, 
where other things would pine and die ; and here it may be planted 
with advantage. 

Primula Scotiga, or Scottish Primrose, This is a sweet littk 
gem, having deep bluish-pui^le flowers, with a yellow eye, and, we 
believe, it is a plant peculiar to the north of Scotland ; thus remark- 
ably limited in its geographical distribution. It deserves cultivation, 
and perhaps will be best cultivated in a cool frame. It should have a 
sandy soil, with, perhaps, a slight mixture of peat, and be well attended 
in regard to watering and frm air, both summer and winter. The 
^ther British species of l^iimula — P. veris, P. vulgaris, P. m4tior, and 
P. flurinosa— are all common ip gardens, and do n0 require our 
attenUon in the present nqftcjfL 

MARiTiMAf or 2%^ Tlw herbaceous plant 
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is eometimes cultivated, and most firequantly used as an edging. It is 
of easy culture, and is found vild on rocky sea-shores, and the summits 
of our highest mountains, showing strikingly the similarity in character 
of the marine and the mountain ^eeze. It flowers in Ju^ and August. 
The flowers are generally rose-coloured; but the Sev. Gerard £. 
Smith finds a white-flowered variety in Cornwall. This variety is 
likewise sometimes cultivated in gardens, although more rare than the 
rose-coloured one. 

Polygonum bistobta. Bistort^ or Snakeweed, A rather riiiowy 
plant, bearing a cylindrical spike of flesh-coloured flowers, which 
appear in June and July. It is easily cultivated, and likes a rich 
moist soil, and shady situation ; it is a perennial. 

Polygonum amphibiam, or Amphibious Persicaria» This is per- 
haps more handsome, although more common than the preceding 
species ; the flowers of this are of a bright rose-colpur, and the plant is 
altogether of a more stout make, and more itiibwy. It is frequent in 
moist ground, and by river sides, &c., and flowers in July and August. 
It is a perennial, and may be cultivated with little care in a damp, 
shady border ; the kind of soil is a matter of very little importance 
with this plant ; but give it abundance of water in dry weather ; keep 
the earth around it always as moist as possible. 

Daphne laubeola, or Spurge Laurd, This is a very fine ever- 
green shrub, which grows in woods and thickets, &c., throughout 
England ; but is not so common in Scotland. It deserves a plime in 
the shrubbery, and will grow well under trees where many other 
shrubs would not. 

JuNiFEBus COMMUNIS, or Commofi Juniper, This is likewise a 
beautiful shrub, growing in woods and heaths ; but most frequent in 
Scotland. It is very variable in size ; but grows to a good height 
when cultivated. It is of easy culture. 

Allium ubsinum. Broad Uaved Garlic^ or Ramsons, This is a 
very showy species, bearing umbels of large white flowers, which 
appear in moist woods and on shady banks in July* ^ It has a strong 
scent like that of garden cniops (which indeed is common to all jbhe 
species of the genus, of which it is one), and this militates against its 
claims to a place in the flower-garden, for the exhalation ^ sqch a 
pojtverful odour prevents the enjoyment of the sweeter scent of other 
flowers. It is useful, however, for planting undei trees or bushes where 
other things would not do, for it thrives remarkably well in such tijtua- 
tions. It likes plenjty of moisture. 

Hyaginthus non-scbiftcs. Wdd Hyacinth or Blue-^hdl, This 
sweet gem of the woodland surely has claims to be/ank^ as an enm- 
mental plant, for in gracefulness and beauty) and i^qwiness, it is be- 
.]^d few. Its drooping flowers appear in May. Itris a bulbous-rooted 
plant, and will do best in a sh^y situation ; the rocMs i^uld not be 
lifted, except when this is rendered necessary by their being too miii^ 
overgrown. Mfliag) when done, should be done in Aagp^ or early in 
September. 

Obcbxs mascula, or Rariy Purpk Orchis. For remarks on tiie 
cultivation of this ind ^ other Irtish qmcies of Orchis, we beg to 
refer the reader to the ito^rei^og papmr hf Mr. Jehjsstoiii hkmiY 
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publbhed in the Fxx^RfcuLTUitAL Cabinet.” To Mr. JohBstonb 
remarks we will only add that many of the species are really deserving 
of cultivation. 

Ibis pseud- aoobus. Yellow Water Irie^ or Com Fkng. A very 
showy plants flowering in June and July, and growing in moist places, 
by streams, Ac. It is easily cultivated, and should have a moist, shady 
situation, and somewhat rich soil. 

Otprifedium calceolus, or Venue* Slipper, has already been 
noticed in Mr. Johnston’s paper, if we recollect rightly. It deserves 
cultivation, and is “ one of the most beautiful and interesting of our 
native plants.” 

In bringing to a close our Notes on British Flowers for the present 
Number, we hope that what we have written on them has not been 
in vain. We love wild flowers dearly ; we have spent many of the 
happiest days of our youth in searching for them in some of the love- 
liest scenes of nature; and it has often been matter of regret to us that 
the many sweet gems which are scattered o’er the hills and in the 
vales, remain beyond the reach of the eyes of the bulk of mankind. 
Our wild flowers are associated with the sweetest days of our childhood, 
and our happy school-days too; they are associated with the most 
beautiful scenes of our country ; and their praises have been sung by 
all our country’s poets ; and why is it that they are not brought to the 
city garden, to gladden the hearts of the man of business and he who 
cannot wander in the green fields. Many are they who seek a remis- 
sion from care and anxiety, and bustle, in the calm and pleasingly 
silent retreat of a flower-garden ; yet is it not strange that the very 
flowers that are best fltted to engage the mind, and leading it into a 
pleasant mood, are utterly neglected. Wildlings have a power over 
the heart and the mind that strange and foreign flowers do not have. 
The sight of a pale Primrose carries one to the green fields in an in- 
stant ; and in imagination he sees the fresh banks bespeckled with the 
bright blossoms of the sweet gem ; and be treads over again the little 
flowery paths which he used to tread in childhood ; he gathers the same 
Primroses from the same banks, with the same light joyous heart, and 
for a time he is led to forget the world and its many cares, its gold and 
its gloom ; and to think-of higher and holier things. Such is the effbct 
of our country’s flowers ; and, reader, if you do love nature, say if it is 
not true what we assert. 

Ill these Notes on British Plants which we have published, it may be 
observed that many sweet tilings well adapted for rock-work ornament, 
and ponds, Ac., are not treated of. We reserve these for future 
Numbers, and will take, the first opportunity of writing on rock-works 
aud ruck-plants, and we will then notice all such, as likewise those of 
other countries. Nor have we meddled with the grasses. Ferns, Lyco- 
pods, nor mosses, in the present series. These we likewise reserve fer 
the future. 

We ardently hope that biil^ have written may bring many of 
our wildlings a step nearer leiirihomes, and that the attention of our 
readers may be employed at Urn ^wesent delightful period of the year, 
in ccdlectmg>oach plants as wiy suit their taste and iocaiities, we have 
insoted Steaded in our piesent Number, 
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; MfCBEASING EXOfiC PLAafTS FEOM CUTTINGS. , 

BT A aaSMAM FmOPAOATOR IN A LONDON NUBBDUr. 

Mt employinent iVoni twelve yeftrs of age to thirty has beeo solely in 
propagating plants in my own country, Beldam, and England. My 
practice being thus extensive, I take cr^it mr possessing some abilities 
in the science. This induces me (b forward fbr insertion in the 
Cabinet some details of my treatment, &c., and for the present 
Komber some remarks on increasing by cuttings shall su^ice. 

THE STRIKING OF PLANTS BT CUTTINGS. 

When I obtain cuttings at a distance, I find it in most cases essential 
to success to have the ends which have been cut dipped in puddle, or 
stuck into a portion of clay, for the crude sap in the cutting is not raised 
by endosmose but by the process of evaporation ; care is therefore 
taken that the surface of the cut does not become dry before being put 
in the earth, and air get into the lower end of the vessels^ for as soon 
as this takes place only very strong shoots are capable of drawing up 
moisture, as has been proved by the experiments of various philo- 
sophers. The cuttings are thererore stuck in wet sand, clay, &c., if 
they cannot immediately be put where they are intend^ to remain, 
although it is better to avoid this. If, however, they are such as ought 
to lie a day or two, in order to insure success, as some acacias, &c., it 
is in a damp place ; and the precaution is taken, if possible, to cut 
them again before planting. If the long*leaved kinds be stuck in the 
eu^th immediately after being taken from the parent plant, the inner 
bark will become black in from fourteen days to four weeks, and the 
cutting will perish. 

This phenomenon appears to be in close connexion with the form of 
the leaves of these plants, as those of the acacias have very small 
stomata. In their stkd, on the under side of the leaves of the latter 
plants, are small dimples, lined with short hairs, which the Dlosmas 
possess. Now, as the crude nourishing matter is drawn up through 
the open wood in its existing state, and received by the cutting, while 
the spongioles of the roots only imbibe it in a very thin solution, it 
appears that the above-nam^ plants, on account of the peculiar 
formation of their leaves, cannot elabmte in any great quantity this 
gpross nourishing matter ; and hmice arise stagnation of the juices, and 
the before-mentioiied aiqpearances. The good effect of leaving these 
cuttings lying, and thus interrupting the growing process, and pre- 
venting the siqperabundant rise of the crude nourishing matter, will be 
apparent ; and this is the more probable, as it is usual, for the same 
raascm, to put a piece of mould round the cut. 

Cuttings of succulent or fleshy plants also lie for a time before 
pl antbig , and on no account in a moist atmosphere, that^the surfiice of 
the cut may be suflkiently dried. They retain so many watery par- 
ticles in their o^kr tissue that, when this is neglects, the foce of 
the cut soon rots. The species of the families Melocactus, Echino- 
caetiis, Mami^liuna, Opunda, Cereus, &c., have an extremely thick 
bark, sskI a fim epidmui with very few stomata ; on which account 
the {HToeess ^ evs^omlion is so slow that they reiflain idive for a long 
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time without xeceiviog ezteni4 imumhu^. The dried eutiiusB of 
theM plants, therefore, are generally planted in dry earth, and set in a 
bed or house filled with warm air, and are not watered till they have 
formed foots ffom the nouris)iiQg matter accumulated in tfaemselym* 
The roots can scarcelv erer penetrate the thich uud are pfoduced 
between the wood and the bark. |n some of the Opunda and Qnieus 
species, however, they come out of the bark at the side. The other 
succulent and fleshy plants which fl>rm aide roots, such as the Al^ 
Haworthia, Sempervivum, Mesembryanthemum, Crassula, Plumieria) 
and its congeners, as well as all the Cacti, are watered as soon as they 
are planted. Lastly, plants with milky juice also require similar 
treatment, as they are equally liable to damp off. 

As soon as a part of one of these plants is cut off, the milky juice 
exudes in great quantities, coven the whole sur&qe of the cut, and 
hardens like caoutchouc, by which the vessels are ail stopped up, and 
the ascension of the moisture prevented. Cuttings of Ficus, and the 
dry roots of Euphorbia, are put in water, where they remain twenty- 
four hours before they are put in the earth. The same end is also 
attained when they are put in dry sand immediately after being cut, 
and afterwards the sand and the milky juice cleared away. Only the 
succulent and very milky Euphorbias must lie fi>r some time. 

Although it is proved by the above that the cutting receives as 
much moisture through the face of the cut as it loses in ordinary cir- 
cumstances by evaporation, yet no sooner is it placed in very dry air, 
or in a draught, or exposed to the sun’s rays, than a disproportion 
takes place between them. When this is the case, more watery par- 
ticles are lost through evaporation than are raised in the body of the 
wood, which is very easily perceived in fleshy-leaved plants. On this 
account, hot-beds and houses prepared on purpose for propagating are 
used, in which the outer air is excluded, a moist temperature mainr 
tain^, and, in very warm sunshine, a dense shade is given. Bell- 
glasses are placed over the more difficult-rooting cuttings, to protect 
them from all external influences which might destroy them before the 
made roots. The most proper form of bell-glass js that which gra- 
dually tapers from the bw to the top, as ^m glasses of this shape 
the moisture, which adheres to the inside in the form of drops, runs 
gradually off without the dropping so injurious to cuttings. This dis- 
advantage is found in all other forms more or less, such as those that 
are round at the top, or cylindrical, with the top bluntly truncated ; 
wd also in beer-glasses, which are often applied to this purpose. The 
most unsuitable glasses, which are, however, much u^, are those 
small at the base, and swelling out like a globe. 

The enclosed air under the glasses will soon lose its oxygen, through 
the respiring process of the plants within, and also be vitiated by other 
exhalations; and, if it is not changed, it generates mould,. and tba 
cuttings lose their fresh appearance. For this reason, the glaa^ if 
possible, should be daily ventilated and wiped ; or, what is still better, 
M it will ehlirely renew the air, dipped in a vessel of cold water, and 
well shaken, so that too many drops of water may not remain on the 
although they are not so injurious to the cuttii^ In an 
i^ye ps opera#on mpam numb and therefore 
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^uvd boles, of eboot ffom belf an inoh to 4b|ee-qnarterp of «a inch 
in diamet^, are niade at tae iop of tbe glasses •, a cork is put into it, 
and taken out or closed as is require^,' and these will prove very ser- 
viceable, if the pans stand on a warm platform iq the houses or beds 
prepared for the purpn^ 

The cuttings tbenmves should not be stuqk too close together, and 
all foe leaves should be left on, which ar^ above foe sumce of the 
sand, soil, 4tc., which are essentim for elaborating the absorbed and 
dqpoaited nourishmmit ; removing the lower leaves above the part not 
inserted has an injurious effect upon the cuttings of many kinds of 
plants. 

( To be continued,) 


CULTURE OF GLADIOLUS IN THE OPEN BORDER. 

BT META. 

It is somewhat surprising that the flower garden should be so seldom 
ornamented by the introduction of Gladiolus and other genera of Cape 
bulbs. They are certainly very splendid in such situations, and their 
culture is not attended by any difliculties which are not easily sur- 
mounted. The Gladiolus is a valuable ornament to the parterre during 
the summer and autumnal months. Like most other plants used for a 
similar purpose, it admits of cultivation in a variety of ways ; thus, if 
the bulbs are planted in pots during February or March, and kept in a 
ffreen-house until they have vegetated, and then removed to a cool 
frame until the beginning of h^y, the plants may be had in flower 
early in the summer. Some of the tender kinds require this treatment, 
in order to secure their growth sufliciently early in their season, to 
produce flowers. With more hardy kinds, as G. natalensis, and various 
mules allied to it, this treatment may be adopted merely with a view to 
the production of a few early flowers. These latter, if planted out in 
beds of prepared soil about the middle of April, produce a succession 
of beautiful flowers, from the end of July to the middle of September. 
The preparation of the soil is an important consideration in cultivating 
these plants successfully; this should be done early in the winter 
months, so as to secure the beneficial action of frost. If the soil is 
very light, a portion of turfy loam should be incorporated with it ; 
but if stiff and cold, a portion should be removed and replaced with a 
mixture of gritty road sand and peat earth, which should be well 
blended with the remaining portion of the natural soil. In either case 
it should be trenched up one foot and a-half in depth, and left as 
roughly exposed to the weather as possible. A similar preparation 
should be made, whether it is intended to raise the plants in pots, and 
^terwards transplant them, or whether the roots are placed once 
into the beds. Supposing the latter case, about the middle, or if mild 
weather, the b^iuning of April, let the beds be forked over, and 
marked out into rows one foot apart, and about four or five inches 
deep; in the bottom of this furrow place a little clear sand, and then 
place the buJbs at one foot distant from each other ; around each bulb 
»Utd«i»ndiliw]|(lb9p]ac$4>«>d Tpim the flov«r 
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stems have attained a foot or so in height, th^ should be carefully 
staked. Just before th^ commence flovering, if the weather happen 
to be dry, they should have a few good waterings, given them in the 
evenings ; it is somewhat important not to water promiscuously, as 
some evil may result from the water lodging at the base of the leaves, 
it ought rather to be poured carefully on the soil between the plants. 
As soon as the foliage is matured, and somewhat decayed, or at least, 
become well ripened, the bulbs should be taken up and well dried by 
exposure to the sun, and afterwards removed to an airy situation, free 
from both damp and frost, where they should remain during the winter, 
until wanted the following season. The bulbs should, in most cases, 
be divided and planted singly, and those only used which are strong 
enough to flower; these are so readily product, that the small oflsets 
seldom need be retained, as they take some time before they have 
strength enough to produce flowers. G. cardinalis flowers best if left 
undisturbed, the beds being well protected from frost. The routine 
of treatment desirable for the more tender kinds consists in potting 
them early in March, and keeping them either in a greenhouse, or 
moderately close frame for a short time, then removing them to a cold 
frame until the planting season arrives ; they should be induced to 
grow as freely as possible here, at the same time allowing them abun- 
dance of air. By the beginning of May, they may be planted out, in 
beds, prepared as already recommended. The genus is rather a sportive 
one, and many very beautiful hybrids have been originated. When 
this is made an object, the seed should be saved with mucli care, as to 
the crossing. It should be sown about the beginning of liiarch, 
thinly, in pans of light soil, such as a mixture of peat, leaf mould, 
and sandy loam, covered with soil to the depth of about half an inch, 
and placed in a close frame, where it will soon vegetate. The only 
care the seedlings require is the occasional application of a little water, 
and protection from the ravages of snails and slu^. When their 
seasonal growth is completed, they should be ripened off in the usual 
manner, taking the precaution of not drying them too much, as they 
are liable to perish when that is the case : a cool place, if dry, is, 
therefore, most suitable for them. In spring, they should be m(^e- 
rately excited ; and when fairly started, they should be transplanted 
into fresh pans or pots, in rather more nutritious soil than before. 
Encourage them to make as much and as vigorous growth as possible 
during the season, and then rest them as before. The next season 
many of them will produce bloom. 


THE FUCHSIA FULGENS, &c. 

The addidon of such a beautiful variety of very distinct hybrid 
Fuchuas within the lastflve years, has tended to a neglect in cultivating 
many of the previous kinds which were held in estimation. I am sorry 
that amon^ the number so treated, the fine species F. fulgens is included. 
The principal objection to it is, that there is not an equality in the pro- 
portion of flowers to the foliage, and that in the usual mode of manage- 
ment the plant a»umes a coarse bush-like form. This objectionable 
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feature I have remedied by growing the plant as a standard) the foliage 
is not near so large, and the fine pendant racemes of flowers are much 
more numerous. In order to grow it thus, in the spring of 1845, 1 had 
a number of tubers, which hM been rais^ the previous year, and in 
February I commenced forcing them to growth, as they required. I 
re-potted during the entire following season, and when side-shoots 
pushed, I immediately rubbed them off, and encouraged the main stem, 
till it had arrived at the desired height, in sundry instances from three 
to near five feet high. I used rough turfy loam and well-rotten dung, 
two parts of loam to one of dung. When the stem is high enough, I 
allowed the side shoots to push, they soon showed for bloom, and duly 
encouraged, bloomed amazingly beautiful. 

The heads of the plants somewhat varied, of course, as to size, but in 
several instances, they extended near three feet across. They com- 
menced blooming early in May, and continued so, in the greenhouse, till 
the middle of October, and afterwards they were loaded with their 
delicious fruit. At the prime period of blooming, during June and 
July, each plant had from ten to fifteen heads of bloom, and each 
raceme had from twenty-five to forty flowers. From my practice with 
this plant, as well as with the magnificent F. corymbiflora. 1 am con- 
fident that the standard mode of growing them is the best, not only to 
make them look handsome-formed plants, but to bloom them in due per- 
fection. With the above attention, I am assured these noble species, 
with their varieties, will stand pre-eminent objects, both in the green- 
house and conservatory, but also during the summer in the open border 
of the flower garden, and as a central object in a bed nothing looks 
handsomer. The plants 1 first bloomed in this way 1 retain, keeping 
them dry in winter, and cutting in the shoots at spring, rubbing off all 
shoots not required to form a future head for blooming. Those turned 
out of doors in |ummer, are taken up at autumn, preserved in doors 
till February, and grown as others till May, when they are re-planted 
out again. 


THE LYCHNIS FULGENS. 

BT UABT. 

This very showy and lovely plant does not appear to be so well 
known, or so generally cultivated, as its beauty deserves ; and finding 
no other notice of it iii the Flobicultural Cabinet, I forward the 
following observations on its culture, which has admirably succeeded 
with me. 

In the beginning of March the seeds were sown in a light rich soil, 
about six in each l^f-pint pot, and then placed in a gentle hot-bed ; 
the seeds did not germinate quickly, and not more than half came up. 
(I think it does not seed freely, as I see none advertised in your various 
lists fbr this year.) When the young plants were about three inches 
high, the pots were removed into the greenhouse, and the seedlings 
were never disturbed, as I have found by the experience of the previuos 
year, that they were very impatient of removal. When th^ seemed 
to require it, the soil was carefully taken out from the to|3 of the pot, 
and rejilenithed with a mixture of one-thiid kam,* ohe-tUrd peat, and 
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6iie-thiid leaf soil ; they spuingljr suppli^ with water $ with 
this method of treatment, they flowered beautimlly the folloiitinff July. 
After flowering they only req|uir6d suffldent water to enable uiem to 
peifect thdr seed, add to prevent the sdl ftorn baking, and then were 
suffered to subside into that state Of rest, which Sll tuberous ftiiots 
require. Befbre whiter the roots had grown eonsideihbly, and wdd 
titen repotted in a mixture of two parts loam, one part peat, and one 
part leaf soil ; they were placed in a dry cool part of the greenhouse, 
and have now (February 3rd), sent out three or four stems from each 
root, those fimm last yearns seedlings being three inches high, those 
from the previous yeaT% six or eight. 

In the summer of 1836, 1 put out into the open border, one or two 
seedlings raised the previous spring, but the transplanting checked 
their growth, and the stems died down. The root of one, however, 
survived, though totally unprotected, and flowered in thb summer of 
1888, though not so finely as those kept in pots in a cold frame during 
the winter, and removed into the greenhouse in spring. 

Loudon, in his Hortus Britannicus, states, the Lychnis Fulgens to 
be a native of Siberia, introduced into England in 1822; it may, 
therefore, be supposed hardy enough to be ranked amongst our border 
plants, but its beauty will well repay for a little extra care. 

I think, probably, seeds sown in the border, and protected by a glass 
until frosts are over, would succeed, and during the winter, some 
manure, or coal ashes over the roots might be sufficient, but, as men- 
tioned before, one plant withstood the trying spring of 1837, without 
any protection whatever. Being a tuberous root, the best time for 
dividing it would be the autumn, or before potting it for the winter. 

1 would scarcely believe the report I received with my seedlings in 
1886, that the colour was equal to that of Verbena melindrus, while 
the blossom was an inch across ; but this, far from being an exaggerated 
description, was quite correct as to the brilliancy of the hue, a^ below 
the truth as regards the size of the flower, mine being about two inches 
across ; and when two or three were open at the same time, they were 
almost too dazzling to look at for long together. 


PLANTING FLOWERS IN THE BEDS OF THE FLOWER- 
GARDEN, LAWN, &c. 

BY A MIDLAND TLOWBR GABDENSB. 

During the four last seasons I have adopted the following method in 
disposing of flowers grown in masses in the flower-beds, and on the 
lawn fronting a nobleman’s mansion, and the plan having been much 
admired and approved^ I forward the particulars for the Cabinet. 

I first plant my beds (which, for the following method, ate generally 
of some regular form), with some choice and beautiflil flower ; in the 
centre of the bed I fix a pin, either of iron or strong wood ; this pin 
is firmly fixed in the soil the exact height to which the flowers that 
form tlm mass are expected to grow. £>und the mar^n Of the bed, 
about six inches from the verge, I place other pins at equal distances 
aooording to the siae of the bM and tim flowers intended to be planted. 
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From the centre pin to the outside ones, 1 place wires in a neat 
manner ; one is fixed tom pin to pin on the outside, so that the whole, 
when finished, resembles a wheel. Both the centre pin and the outside 
ones are fixed very firm, to admit of the wire, which is not very strong, 
bang drawn straight and tight. The outside pins .should not be too 
high, as the twiner intended to be planted to run thereon is to form, as 
it were, an edging to the whole. At each of the outside pins I plant 
my plants, the more tender sorts in pots ^ these, as they grow, are kept 
neatly tied to the wire, and train^ towards the centre pin. Other 
twiners or climbers, of a different kind from those that ^are trained 
towards the centre, are planted at intervals, according to their habits 
or luxuriant growth, round the outside wire, to form the aforesaid 
edging. 

The beauty and success of this method depends on the neatneSs with 
which the plants are trained to the wire, and in their being placed at a 
proper height, so as to mingle, as it were, their blossoms with those 
forming the mass of the bed. A little taste is also necessary to assi- 
milate as near as possible the plants forming the mass, and those trained 
to the wires, both as regards size, and, as & as practicable, shape too, 
as will be seen by the manner in which the following kinds are^uped 
together. 

No. 1. A bed of Escholtzia crocea, with Convolvulus major, on the 
converging wires, and Clematis Sieboldii for the marjnns. 2. A bed 
of Hybrid Mimuluses, with Maniiandya Barclayana mr the rays, and 
Lophospermum scandens for the margin. 3. A bed of Noiana 
atriplicifolia, with Thunbergia alata for the rays, and Petunia nycti- 
giniflora for the margin. 4. A bed of Streptocarpus Rexii, with 
Tropseolum tricolorum for the rays, and Cobsea scandens for the margin. 
5. Anagallis Philipsii in a bed with Thunbergia alata alba for the rays, 
and any of the s]|iall growing Ipomeas for the margin. 6. Calendrinia 
discolor for the bed, with Loaza aurantiaca fbr the rays, and Rhodocfaiton 
volubile for the margin. 7. A bed of Lobelia bellidifolia, with 
Lantana Sellowiifor the rays, and Verbena Tweediana for the margin. 
8. A bed of Verbena Melindres, with Tropmolum Pentaphyllum for 
the rays, and Thunbergia alata for the margin. I have merely given 
the above list to show what may be done in the way of grouping, and 
which can easily be multiplied at pleasure. The plants 1 use for 
training on the wire I always contrive to have a good stock of, well 
established in pots. Nothing more beautiful than the above arrange- 
ment can be well imagined when done with neatness ; and the season 
for planting such beds having now arrived, it is hoped that these re- 
marks may prove acceptable. 


THE OLD DOUBLE YELLOW ROSE. 

BT ▲ MOBLEMAt^S FLOWER GABBEEER FOB TBE LAST TWENTY YEARS. 

This Rose, in general, is said to be very shy of blooming perfectly, 
and to remedy this, various situations have been recommended ; some 
have said, plwt it against a south wall ; others, give it a northern 
aspect, under the drip of some water-trough, as it requires a wet situ- 
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ation. All this k quackery and nonsense. The Yellow Provence 
Rose .is a native of a warm climate, and therefore requires a warm 
situation, a free airy exposure, and rich soil. 

A very old plant is growing in front of a low parapet wdl in my 
garden, in a g^ loamy soil and airy exposure, which is in a state 
of the greatest luxuriance, and blooms in fine perfection nearly every 
season* 

The Bose has very much engaged my attention for several yean, in 
order to ascertain by what means the evil of the buds being injured, 
and dropping off, might be avoided, and I am now enabled to state 
that, if the following treatment be pursued, a splendid bloom may 
certainly and invariably be obtained. 

The plant requires to have a good loamy soil, upon a dry sub* 
stratum, moderately enriched. It must be plant^ against a good 
aspected wall, either full south, or as near as circumstances admit of 
the latter. 

The plant must be trained as is. done to a peach*tree, and early in 
summer, when the shoots are young, a suitable portion must be 
secured by the wall, as is done to the peach, and all others be taken 
clean away. 

As soon as it is perceived the shoots have embryo buds upon them, 
a cover of canvas, or something that will cause shade, must be fixed, so 
as to cover the entire plant. 

This shading is essential to success. If the covering is placed so as 
to keep the rains from the border, recourse must be had to watering, 
also an occasion^ sprinkling by means of syringe must be given over 
the foliage. 

When the blooming is over the shading is no longer requisite, and 
its removal is necessary to palliate the ripening of the shoots for next 
year’s supply, which is an essential point to be obtained. 

My first success with blooming the rose successively was by the 
following circumstance. A plant was growing at the south side of a 
vase placed on a pedestal, around which the branches were truned. 
At the blooming season I found all the buds on the south (sunny side) 
went off in the usdal way, but all that portion of the plant which was 
on the shady side produced perfect bloom in perfection. 

It appeara to me to be essential to obtain well*ripened wood, and 
then to give shade during the period from buds being form^ to 
blooming. These being obtained, success is certain. I have a plant 
which now annually prepuces a profusion of fine flowem treated in the 
manner above specified. 

During the first summer that I trained the plant against the wall, a 
considerable quantity of young shoots was produced ; in order to assist 
the shoots that had buds upon them, I cut off all others, which 
amounted to three parts of them ; so sudden a destitution caused all 
the buds to drop off, but when the shoots are stripped off at an early 
stage this evil is entirely obviated. 
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CLIANTHUS PUNICElfs, 

QBOWN AS A STANDARD. 

' BY FLORA. 

The Ciianthus Puniceus is well worthy of a place in every collection, 
both for its beautiful foliage and pendant racemes of red flowers, but, 
grown as a standard, it far surpasses in beauty and elegance any plant 
I have seen of its kind : I shall mention a few words regarding its 
culture as a standard. Select cuttings from a plant about the begin- 
ning of May or June ; the cuttings should not exceed four inches iii 
length, and taken from the same yearns growth; recollect that the 
extremity or point of the cuttings must not be pinched oflf. After 
making the cuttings, allow them to remain for a day or two before 
potting, to dry some of the superabundant moisture from them, which 
is an advantage gained by the cuttings rooting two days sooner. A 
32-sized pot should be filled with white sand, and the cuttings inserted 
therein to the depth of two or more inches ; they will strike readily in 
a heat of 70^ or 75®; if they are covered with a bell-glass the 
strike will be more successful. After struck, they should be potted 
off separately, in thumbs or small sixties, amongst a compost of sand, 
leaf, and loam, with a little M ell-decomposed cow-dung, all well incor- 
porated together ; when potted, they should be placed in a bottom 
heat till they have matured roots enough to support themselves. Then 
they should be removed to a more airy situation, either to a greenhouse 
or conservatory, and great care and attention miAt be paid to the 
repotting and watering, or without, the plants will soon form a sickly, 
stinted appearance. For to make good standards, all side-shoots must 
be pinched off as soon as they appear, training the plant up with a 
clear stem to the necessary height required ; then, after they have 
attained the required height, the tops should be pinched off ; and that 
causes them to throw out laterals, and these laterals again stopped 
makes them still to throw out the more, till at last the plants attain a 
most luxuriant head, richly decorated with thick but dense pale green 
foliage. When treated after the above method that I have laid down, 
then planted out in a conservatory, amongst good rich mould, one-half 
fresh loam, one-quarter leaf mould, and one-quarter decomposed cow- 
dung, along with a little vegetable mould and sand ; all these to be 
well incorporated together, and a pit made for the reception of the 
plants, three feet square, by two and a half deep, filling it up with the 
above composts, then insert the plant, putting it about an inch deeper 
than it was in the pot ; then there should be a stake of durable wood 
procured to fasten it to. When planted out it grows more luxuriant 
than in pots, and has always a more healthy appearance. When in 
flower, what can surpass it ? the bunches of pale red flowers hanging 
the one upon the other, out of a dense thicket, as it may be termed. 1 
trust the insertion of these remarks will tend to a more general growth 
of this fine and highly ornamental plant. 
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the cultvse of orange trees. 

gfAFUcrimnm 


X <i. ^ 

bring 8 seedling Orange-tree into beating m ax ye^^veob- 
serv^ the young seedling trees to put out thorns at the ban of the 
leaf j and so long as these Appear on the young wood no fiwt can be 
looked for. As the tree is in a luxuriant state, my method to stop 
that vigorous growth is this : mix half strong brown loam, half peat 
or heath earth, mixed well together, with a little gravel, to keep the 
soil from binding to the roots ; have pots proportionable to the size of 
the tree, put them into this soil, which I consider rather poor, but 


keeps them in good health, and in humble growth ; by this manage- 
ment they come sooner to a bearing state. I keep them in that soil 
till I see blossom appearing, which may be looked for when no thorns 
push out of the young wood ; after that I give them larger pots, then 
take compost half strong brown loam, half vegetable mould, break 
some bones small, mix some in the compost, and put some in the bottom 


of the pots, which feeds the roots a great length of time, and drains 
off superabundant water. After the fruit is set 1 have observed the 
decaying flowers to be in a corrupt state at the base of the fruit, and 
cause it to drop off ; when the fruit is set, 1 take all the decaying 
flowers carefully«)ff. In pruning Orange-trees, great care must be 
taken not to shorten any young wood, as the flower generally appears 


at the extremity, only cutting out any cross useless wood. 1 have 
known some hew down their Orange-trees every year. By this treat- 
ment it is impossible for their trees to bear fruit, for in spring they 
bring forth strong thorny wood, and are no nearer bearing than when 
one year old. The .brown scale is very troublesome to Orange-trees, 
and retards their growth, and makes them have a sickly, unhealthy 
look ; if the trees are not kept clean of that insect, little good can be 
expected where they are. I keep my trees perfectly clear of that 
insect with three dressings in one year, by taking soft soap half a 
pound, flour of sulphur a quarter of a pound, nux vomica half an 
ounce, add to these six quarts of hot water, keep stirring till the soap 
is dissolved ; when cold, take a sponge, and wash every leaf on the 
upper and under sides ; three days after I find the insects all dead. I 
take the engine and throw pure water all over them, which washes 
all clean off; the trees look healthy, and keep clean for about three 
months. The teiflperature of an Orange-house should not exceed 
or 55” in winter. In summer I give the trees frequent .artificial dews, 
by throwing water over them with the engine, which, I think, causes 
the fruit to be thinner in the skin than it would be in a dry heat ; the 
watering greatly adds also to the health and beauty of the trees. 
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CINEEARIAS. 

These plants may be grown nther in g^nhouses or pits ; the latter 1 
should recommend at this time of the^ year. The proper compost to 
grow them in is formed of one part turfy loam, one part peat, and one 
part horse or cow manure ; this latter article should be in a very 
decayed state; add to this a little coarse sand to sharpen the soil. 
Good drainage is essentially necessary to the growth of these plants ; 
a layer of broken crocks, two inches in thickness, will not be found too 
much for the pots intended for blooming in. Give suflicient air to 
keep the plants in a healthy state without drawing the foliage. The 
green ily is a great enemy to this class of flowers, but it may easily be 
got rid of by fumigating with tobacco two or three times early in the 
spring. When stock is required of a new variety, the sooner the 
plants are headed down to within one inch of the pot the better ; they 
will soon make side shoots, which should be careAilIy divided to let 
every young plant have a small portion of root ; they will do very 
well in the compost recommend^ for the large plants, but will 
require, in addition, a little white sand worked in with the soil, at the 
root of each, which will cause them to strike much earlier. They 
may be placed singly in thumb-pots, or put four or five round the edge 
of a sixty ; set tliem in cold frames, not too far from the glass, and 
shade them when the sun is powerful. 

The properties which constitute a perfect Cineraria for exhibition 
are these : — 1st. The plant should exhibit a healthy appearance, with 
broad and compact foliage. 2nd, The trusses should be large, round, 
and close, without any division between the flowers, and should rise 
sufficiently above the foliage to form a large globular head of bloom ; 
when the branches project, and the trusses are partly hidden with 
foliage, we consider it defective as a show plant. 3rd. The petals 
should be broad, firm in texture, and smooth on the edges, forming a 
close, well-arranged, circular flower, which must not reflex in the 
slightest degree, and should measure at least one inch in diameter. 
4th. The colours ought to be dense, rich, and brilliant, whether edged 
varieties or seifs. 5th. The centre, or yellow disc, should be one- 
quarter the diameter of the flower, and should rise above the petals to 
form a beautiful round centre, which must resemble in shape half a 
ball ; when this property is perfect, it adds essentially to the beauty of 
the plant. 

Descriptive List op Good Show Cinerarias. 

Ivery’s Sapphire, a compact and good shaped flower; colour, dark 
rich blue self ; petals broad, round, and smooth on the edges. Iveiy’s 
Nobilis, a large and beautiful shaped flower ; colour, white ground, 
with petals deeply edged with dark lilac. Henderson’s Royal Crimson, * 
a good 8 h^ 3 ed flower ; colour, a rich crimson self ; petals broad, firm 
in texture, and smooth on the edges. Iveiy’s Brilliant, form, good; 
colour, a dark rose self ; petals brc^, and of good shi^e. Henderson’s 
Yernalis, a good formed flower; colour, a dark blue self, with a fiery 
centre; petds broad, firm, and even on the ed^. Ivery's Fairy 
Queen, a good shaped flower; colour, ‘a white self; petals broad, 
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roand, and smooth on the edges, and very compact. Ivery's Con- 
queror, form, good ; colour, a dark blue self ; petals of good substance, 
and smooth on the ed^. — Gardeners* Journal, 

The following obtained the first prize at the Chiswick show on May 
the 8th Nobilis, Beauty of Systen, Desirable, Pet, Attraction, 
Prime Minister, Maritima, Standard, Beauty of Wonham, Defiance, 
Purpurea elegans, Eoyal Crimson, Red Rover, Vernalis, Compacta, 
Pride of Dorking, Sapphire, and Countess Zetland, 


CHOICE VARIETIES OF FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

RANUNCULUSES. 


In addition to the sorts I selected last month, I recommend the fol- 
lowing, for their excellence, without regard to age. They will be 
found worthy of a place in every collection. 

Fifty of the best Ranunculuses. 

Selfs, 

(Eil Noir. — ^Tery fine dark rich colour. 

Naxara.— 'Extra fine dark, one of the best of its class. 

F6te Nocturne.— Rich purple, fine. 

, Duke of Bedford. — Large fine formed crimson. 

Giles’s Eliza. — Very fine straw, extra form, super variety. 

Costar’s Apollo. — Very fine dark, rather coarse in petal. 

Tyso’s Laureate. — Very fine pure yellow. 

Comtesse Plaisance. — Very fine yellow, good form. 

Les Vos. — Dark purple, veiy^ fine. 

Rosa Montana. — Superior bright rosy crimson, excellent form. 
Tyso’s Ni vis.— Fine white. 

Costar’s Tippoo Sa|b. — Rich dark. 

Condorcet,— Fine pure purple. 

Bouquet Sanspareil. — Dark olive, very fine. 

SpotSy Stripedy and Edged Flowers, 
Flavimonis.--Cream, with purple edge, very fine. 

Tyso s Victoria.— Clear white, with crimson edge, very fine, 

Aust 8 Henrietta.— White, crimson edge, good shape, very fine. 
Horatio.— Yellow edged, fine, free bloomer, not quite a pure 
ground. ^ ^ 

Tyso’s Herbert.— Yellow, with red edge, very fine. 

♦ Temeraire.— White, red striped, one of the best of its class. 

Lightbody’s William Penn. -White, with purple edge, very fine and 
strongly marked. j 

Mel^ges des Beautes* — Red and yellow striped, an excellent old 
flower. 

Tysos Alexis.— Yellow spotted, extra fine, good form. 

Tyso 8 Attractor.— White, with purple edge, large, very fine. 
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Kilgour’s Queen Victoria. — Cream, crimson edged, large and extra 
fine. 

Costar’s Coronation. — Buff, pink mottled, very fine. 

Grand Monarque. — Yellow edged, fine, petal rather loose. 

Aust’s Nonsuch. — White, purple ^ged, distinct, very fine. 

Tyso’s Felix. — Buff, with distinct spot, extra fine. 

Lightbody’s No Mistake. — Cream, purple edged, strong marking, 
very fine. 

l)r. Franklin. — Fine clear white, with purple edge, very fine. 

Tyso’s Edgar. — Yellow, coffee edged, excellent form, extra fine. 
Quentin Durward. — Yellow edged, very fine colours, rather thin. 
Tyso’s Delectus. — Yellow, red edged, very fine. 

Lightbody’s Rob Roy. — Cream, crimson ^ge, very fine. 

Imbert. — ^Yellow, with faint brown spot, very good. 

Tyso’s Flaminius. — Yellow, with dark spot, extra, one of the best of 
its class. 

Herald. — White, with crimson edge, very fine, excellent shape, high 
crown. 

Tyso’s Creon.^ — Buff, dark edging, very fine. 

Glacia. — Yellow mottled, large, and very fine. 

Paxos. — White, with deep purple edge, extra fine. ' 

Biddal’s Duke of Wellington. — Yellow, delicate edged, very fine. 
Macrobius. — ^White, spotted, very fine. 

Lightbody’s Endymioii.— White, with delicate rose edging, very 
good. 

Tyso’s Premium. — ^White, purple spot, very fine, high crown. 

Aust’s Queen Victoria. — White with delicate edging, very fine. 
Saladin. — ^Fine yellow, with faint spot. 

Sophia, or Ma Delice. — Cream, with rose edge, very good. 

Tyso’s Vendome. — Cream, with dark purple edge, extra fine, rather 
sportive. 

Waterstone’s Epirus. — Yellow, spotted, very fine. 


REMARKS ON INCREASING PLANTS BY INARCHING 
AND LAYERING. 

BY A FAACTITIONEB. 

There are many of the most splendid flowering stove, greenhouse, and 
hardy shrubs,^ which are only to be propagated but by the methods of 
either Inarching or Laying them, or if they can be struck from cut- 
tings they seldom grow in a healthy condition afterwards. But a 
weakly growing species inserted upon the stock of a free*-growing kind 
will cause it to bloom far more profusely and vigorously ; an addi- 
tional advantage too is afforded by being enabled to obtain a plant of 
considerable size in a short time. I have, therefore, drawn up some 
practical observations upon the method which I have pursued most 
successfully for tw'elve years. 

Inarching is a species of grafting differing from it in these par- 
ticulars, that, whereas in grafting the scion is at once totally separated 
from its parent plant, and the head of the stock is cut clear off before 
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tlie splicing takes place^ hercj on the contraryj neither the scion is 
separated from its parent, nor the head of the stock cut away, until 
the union becomes so &r complete that the first is unnecessary and the 
latter injurious. It is, in consequence, much preferable to the com- 
mon grafting, for evergreens in particular : it is principally practised 
as the best means of multiplying all the double varieties of Camellia 
and plants of similar habits, because their strong leaves, if only for a 
few days deprived of their regular support by being cut clear from the 
mother stock, if not covered closely with a glass, will be certain to 
wither and fell ofl^, after which there will be but very slender chance 
of the scion’s completing an union : it is performed as follows : — 

Having provided a stock, which should always be some of the 
coarser free kinds, of the same genus of plants, and nearly of the same 
diameter as the shoot which is intended for inarching, cut a thin slip, 
from two to three inches long, and about one third or something better 
of the whole thickness, smoothly off from each of them, in the clearest 
part of the stem, with a small sharp knife (a most necessary instru- 
ment for this business) ; the bark of each must then be fitted together 
in the most exact manner, at least on one side, and tied perfectly tight 
with good matting ; they must be clayed in the same manner as grafts ; 
and, as being within doors in a warm house will occasion the clay to 
become over-dry and liable to crack, they should, at least in dry weather, 
receive two or three times a week some water from the rose of a water- 
pot, or by means of a syringe, to preserve it in a proper moist state, 
observing to do it in the evening lest the leaves should get scorched 
by the rays of the sun : a little moss tied neatly round each ball of 
clay will prevent the water being so frequently necessary, which is, in 
my opinion, very desirable. Eight or ten weeks will, in general, be 
found sufficient time for them to unite ; at all events, by that time, 
1 think, they may be partially separated from the parent plant by cut- 
ting the inarched roots better than half way through ; and if, on trial, 
they are found to be united, and bear that operation well, they may in 
a few days afterwards be entirely cut off and placed in a shady part of 
the house, where they must be kept moderately syringed as before, 
and some additional snade given, according to the state of the weather, 
for two or three weeks ; during which time they may be untied, and 
the top of the stock cut off in a neat manner, and also any unnecessary 
part of the bottom of the scion that may remain : let a little clay be 
again applied, that these fresh wounds may have sufficient time to 
become properly healed, which will take place in a few weeks. In 
this manner have 1 succeeded with Myrtus Pimento, ahd other plants 
allied to {t, which are particularly difficult to strike or propagate by 
any other means on the common Myrtle with tolerable success, and 
ali) many other plants of the same description upon their kind. 

In laying, choice should be made of the young tender shoots of the 
present year, the soft bark of which will sooner form a callosity and 
produce roots than that of any of the preceding year’s growth. It is 
particularly necessaiy to observe, whether the plant intended to be 
layed is of a brittle nature or not ; for, if it is, it will be necessary 
that the shoots be peg^ gently down to the surfece previous to 
laying, and thus left until their tops naturally acquire a perpendicular 
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direction, which they will do in a few days; without this precaution 
it will be extremely difficult to tongue them without cracking, or 
breaking them off, but if treated in this manner the most brittle may 
be layed without danger. 

By tongueing is meant, the operation of cutting a ^mall longitu- 
dinal scalp, about half an inch in length, on the inner side of the heel 
or bend which is to be inserted into the earth; about one-third of it 
should be cut off in a transverse direction, it being so placed that the 
transverse cut may be immediately on or below the joint ; but by no 
means is the whole of it to be cut away, as practised by some, it being 
the part which, in most instances, produces the first fibres. Having 
the layer thus prepared, the earth must be opened with the hand about 
three or four inches deep, and in the direction of tlie shoot, into which 
opening it would be advisable to put a little fresh loam or sand for the 
immediate reception of the layer, which should be fixed therein at 
least three inches under the surface; the tongue should be gently 
twisted sideways so as to prevent its resting within the heel or bend, 
and the mould immediately closed tight over it. As many layers as 
are wanted being thus made, let the whole have a moderate watering 
to settle the mould, and be set or plunged in a good growing heat, as 
it is of considerable importance to keep the parent plant in a free 
thriving state. 

There are many plants which produce roots so freely that should a 
branch even touch the surface of the ground they strike almost imme- 
diately : these every gardener will soon become acquainted with by 
their natural efforts, and, therefore, will find it sufficient for their 
increase merely to insert them in the mould, noting, however, that a 
slight twist on the part inserted will considerably promote their 
rooting. 

It is a conclusion drawn from several experiments that the layer, 
which is inserted to a proper depth, roots sooner and better than that 
which is layed nearer the surface ; the self-evident reason of which is, 
that the deeper they are the air is better excluded, and there is a more 
regular degree of moisture for the nourishment of the young fibres, 
when they make their appearance. I must also observe, that no part 
of the shoot should, on any pretence, be covered with the mould, 
except that which is meant to produce roots, as the covering of the 
whole renders it extremely liable to rot ^ therefore, if any particularly 
tender plant should happen to be thus treated, it would evidently 
endanger the whole stool. This may seem an unnecessary observation 
to some ; but I can assure such, that 1 have seen layers made by 
people, who thought themselves extremely clever, where none of the 
parent stool were left in sight, except the tops of each individual 
layer: what was the consequence? in a few months 'one-Kalf at least of 
the stools were without the least spark of life remaining, and of the 
rest, which were so fortunate as to survive, perhaps not one-tenth of 
the shoots layed produced plants. 
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GENERAL TREATMENT OF STOVE AMARYLLIDS. 

At sl recent meeting of the Regent’s Park Gardeners* Society, Mr. 
Appleby read a paper on the culture of this interesting tribe of plants, 
touching upon their habitation, the soil, potting, summer and winter 
treatment, watering, and propagation. The best situated he considered 
to be a span-roofed low house, at an angle of 50^, running north and 
south, with a walk down the centre, the stage to be so near the glass 
as that the plants, when fully grown, may be eighteen inches from it. 
The house to be devoted exclusively to them, especially in the growing 
and flowering season. The young bulbs might be grown in pits, 
plunged in tan, and heated by dung linings. The compost should be 
strong yellow turfy loam, with one- fourth of leaf-mould or well-decayed 
dung, adding a little sand ; also charcoal in a rough state, mi^ng the 
whole without sifting. In potting the drainage must be perfect, regu- 
lating the quantity according to the size of the bulb and pot, giving 
the largest two inches, and the smallest three-quarters of an inch, of 
draining material. The potting season is w'hen the bulbs begin to 
grow, which is generally about March. In repotting, gently shake off 
the old soil, remove all dead roots, and work in the fresh soil carefully 
without breaking a root, leave the bulb half covered, and give the pot 
a rap or two on the bench to settle the soil ; finish with a gentle 
watering, and they may then be started. The summer treatment may 
commence at a heat from 55 "^ to 60^ by day, and from 60 ° to 65 ° by 
night, and by the time the foliage is fully expanded the heat must be 
from 70° to 75° by day and 63° at night ; maintaining a moist heat 
until the bulb is nearly matured, when it must be gradually and at 
last wholly withheld. Give air on all favourable occasions, and espe- 
cially as the resting season approaches. If annoyed with insects, fumi- 
gate for aphides, wash with a mixture of soap, sulphur, and tobacco- 
w'ater for white scale, applying it with a soft brush ; and this also kills 
the red spider and thrips: for the mealy bug, wash with spirits of 
wine ; and for worms, water with soot and lime-water. In the winter 
treatment, the temperature must be reduced to not lower than 40°, nor 
higher than 50°, and give no water. In regard to water, use none 
until the plants begin to grow, and then at long intervals. As the 
flower-spathes and leaves progress it must be increased, and be sure 
that the ball is wet through :*to prove this, it is well to turn out one or 
more, carefully, of those which appear the dry'test, and be regulated by 
their state. To induce and secure the increase of the bulb, the broad 
and healthful foliage, and have the flowers in perfection, water when 
the leaves are about their full size, every third time with liquid 
manure, and syringe the foliage occasionally. In regard to propaga- 
tion, to have them from seed, artificial fertilisation is necessary, at 
which period give a high and moist temperature, air freely, and expose 
fully to the sun. Sow the seeds in shallow pans ; wherever it is ripe, 
watch carefully, and see that the seedlings do not suifer from damp ; 
when the leaves are an inch in length, pot them off three and four in a 
pot, in a lightish compost ; keep them in a close heat until they become 
established, and every stimulant must be applied so as to have the 
bulbs large before winter. Then they must rest, and have no water 
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until spring, when they may be potted into single pots, shifted twice in 
summer, and treated as before ; they will flower the following season. 
The other mode of increase is by offsets, which should be potted accoi'd- 
ing to their size, and treated as seedlings. Scarce varieties, and bad 
producers of offsets, may be increased thus ; — Cut off the bottom of the 
bulb, lay it in the sun for an hour or two, in order to dry up the juices ; 
then take a pot a little larger than the bulb, fill it half full of compost, 
and the other half with damp silver sand, into which press the cut 
bulb gently, place it on a shaded shelf, and just give as much water 
as will keep it from shrinking. From a single bulb of Ismene calathina 
so treated, Mr. Appleby stated he had raised 20 bulbs. 


METROPOLITAN FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

AMATEUR TULIP SOCIETY. 

May 25. — The fourth annual exhibition took place at the Horns* 
Tavern, Kennington, London, and was very attractive. Sixteen stands 
were placed for competition, and the tables were decorated by a vast 
number of flowers contributed by members. The Tulips generally 
were distinguished for brilliancy of colour, particularly the stands from 
Wymondham, Harrow, Staines, Dulwich, and Sydenham. The first 
prize was awarded to the Hon. and l^ev. R. Wilson, for Dickson’s 
Duke of Devonshire, Triumph Royal, David, Holmes* King, Aber- 
crombie, Cerise belle forme, Claudiana, Alexander Magnus, and 
Rising Sun. 2nd. To Mr. Middlecott, for Lord John Russell, Roi de 
Siam, Camuse, Platoff, Holmes* King, Triumph Royal, Bizarre broke 
1836, Lalla Rookh, and Walworth. 3rd. To the Rev. Thomas Jeph- 
son, for Claudiana, Alcon, Triumph Royal, Maitre Partout, Dickson’s 
Duke of Devonshire, Polyphemus, Mentor, Lachesis, and Sanders* 
Vivid. 4th. To Mr. Bancks, for Platoff, La Belle Negresse, Cato, 
Hughes* D.E., Rose Aglaia, Grotius, Mentor, Optimus, and Triumph 
Royal. Seedling prizes were also awarded to Mr. Holmes, for a new 
bizarre, of novel character, and a new by Women. Bulbs of the under- 
mentioned flowers are to be presented as extra prizes:— To the first 
stand, Victoria Regina, by Mr. ‘Groom; to the second. Pandora, by 
Mr. Goldham ; and to the third and fourth, Lalla Rookh, by Mr. 
Holmes, Blooms of Victoria Regina were contributed by Mr. Groom, 
and attracted much attention. 


ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLOEICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 26.— The display of Tulips at this meeting exceeded every exhi- 
bition of the kind we had previously seen ; they were in perfect condition. 
In the Class for Amateurs, the Ist prize was awarded to J. Hunt, Esq., 
whose stand contained Lawrence’s Fabius, Vestris, Captain White, Tri- 
umph Royal, Holmes* King, Cerise k belle forme. Bates’ Twenty-four, 
Catalini, Lord Stanley, Ulysses, Violet Quarto, and Strong’s King. To 
J, Edwards, Esq., was awarded the 2nd prize for Antilopides (?), 
Triumph Royal, Cleopatra, Aglaia, Bauenivilde (?), Pol^hemus, 
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Musidora, PlatofF, Duke of Devonshire, Fleur de dame, Roi de Siam, 
and Lavinia. The 3rd prize was given to the Hon. and Rev. R. 
Wilson for Abercrombie, Unknown, David pourpre, Triunaph Ro^l, 
Duke of Devonshire, Dark Cid, King, Princess des Asturias, Rising 
Sun, Vivid, Alexander Magnus, and Cerise a belle forme. In the Nur- 
seryman’s Class the 1st prize was given to Mr. lawrence, of Hampton, 
for Polyphemus, Clark’s Pandora, Roi de Navarre, Catalini, Duke of 
Northumberland, Roi de Siam, Madame Vestris, Howard’s Bybloemen, 
Ro 84 Astonishing, Gloria Mundi. Messrs. Norman of Woolwich, ob- 
tained the 2nd prize for Dickson’s Sir R. Peel, Prince of Orange, 
Cerise k belle forme, Aglaia, Norman’s Sir R. Peel, Lord Blomheld, 
Royal Albert, Princess Charlotte, Cenotaph, Camuse, Roi de Siam, * 
Triumph Royal, and I’Ambassadeur d’Hollande. The 3rd prize to Mr. 
Hughes, Kennington, Seedling l7l, Polyphemus, Barius, 180, Maitre 
partout, Triumph Royal, A. 0. E. 179, Belle Actrice, 176, 178, and 
Red Bizarre. Several other stands were exhibited, and an extra prize 
was given to Mr. Willmer for a stand containing 50 blooms. There 
was a fine show of Pansies, both from Amateurs and Nurserymen. In 
the former Class, for 24 blooms, the 1st prize was awarded to Mr. Hunt, 
Wycombe, for Constellation, Mary Jane, Lady Sale, Exquisite, Presi- 
dent, Pizarro, Model of Perfection, Baroness Wenman, Curion, Eclipse, 
Duchess of Rutland, Virgil, Rainbow, Montana, Middleton, Field 
Marshal, Isabella, Fanny, Seedling Nereus, Wonderful Seedling, and 
Prince of Wales ; 2nd prize to Mr. Parsons, of Enfield, for Rainbow, 
Miss Stainforth, Seedling Mary Jane, Conquering Hero, Purple Per- 
fection, Tom Pinch, Juno, Virgil, Euclid, Isabella, Optimus, Beauty 
of Aylesbury, Regulator, Annette, Excellent, Hero, Bride of Abydos, 
Hooper’s Yellow, Duchess of Rutland, Dido, Pytho, and Mulberry ; 
3rd prize to Mr. Hall, of Enfield ; 4th prize to Mr. Bridges, of Croydon ; 
and 5th prize to Mr. Over. In the Nurseryman’s Class, for 36 blooms, 
Mr. Turner 1st prize ; his stand contained Bohemian Girl, Duke of 
Wellington, Unit, Rainbow, Nonsuch, Duchess of Rutland, Pizarro, 
Mary Jane, Dr. Wolff, Eliza, Great Britain, Attraction, Caractacus, 
Sulphurea elegans, One in the Ring, Queen of Tyre, Turner’s Re- 
liance, Juno, Exquisite, Lady Sale, Arethusa, Titian, Diamond, Star, 
Turner’s Potentate, Lord Hardinge, Hamlet, Chalvey Rival, Optimus, 
Turner’s Achilles and Othello, Elizabeth, Companion, Mrs. Hamilton, 
Grand Duke, and Shakespeare ; 2nd prize to Mr. Bragg, for Model of 
Perfection, Field Marshal, Optimus, Diamond, Companion, Mary 
Jane, Rainbow, Regulator, Perseus, Lady Sale, Duchess of Rutland, 
Attraction, Isabella, Eclipse, Exquisite, Constellation, Curion, Excel- 
lent, Lord Hardinge, Black Bess, Joan of Arc, Dazzle, Great Britain, 
Pizarro, Duke of York, Virgil, White Sergeant, Seedling Eliza, Seed- 
ling Goliath, Arethusa, Hamlet, Euclid, and Seedling Dulcifor ; 3rd 
prize to Messrs. Cutter and Co., of Slough. In Pelargoniums (Ama- 
teurs Class), Mr. Robinson, of Pimlico, received the 1st prize for 
Nestor, Aurora, Madeline, ^rah, Sylph, Akhbar, Mogul, and Sun- 
rise ; 2nd prize to Mr. Coysh, for Duke of Cornwall, Matilda, Pluto, 
Hebe, Phillis, Pulchellum, Enchantress, and Sir Robert Peel ; prize, 

to Mr. Moseley. In the Nurserymen’s Class, for 12 varieties in 1 1-inch 
pots, Mr. Gaines showed Duke of Cornwall, Emma, Coquette,^^Erectum, 
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Queen of Bourbons, Alba superba, Frior^r Queen, Lady Sale, Bising 
Sun, Enchantress, and Matilda. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, REGENT-STREET. 

June 1.— At this meeting several remarkable plants were produced, 
more especially from Messrs. Yeitcb and Son, of Exeter, who sent 
their Bhododendron Javanicum, a new species from the mountains of 
Java, extremely handsome, both as respects the beauty of its foliage, 
and the great brilliancy of its orange-i^ blossoms. This was the im- 
ported plant, small and weak from travelling, and though beautiful in 
its present state, much inferior to the native specimens, and certainly 
equally inferior to what we may yet expect it to become. It will pos- 
sibly prove about as hardy as a Chinese Azalea, and promises to be a 
great acquisition, as well on account of its own intrinsic merit as for 
the purposes of hybridisation. The same nurserymen also sent a 
Browallia— a shrub some feet in height, quite new, covered with 
small shining leaves and round orange-coloured flowers, about as large 
as a shilling, forming an extremely gay-looking bush, with which we 
have nothing of the kind at all comparable. Associated with it was 
likewise a new Fuchsia from Peru, resembling Corymbiflora in habit, 
but producing singly from the axils of the leaves, long violet-tinged, 
rosy-pink apetalous flowers, green at the ends. Also a small specimen 
of Lysionotus longiflorus(?) an JEschynanthus-like plant, having four 
long orange-coloured flowers in a cluster, giving, however, little idea 
of the beauty to which we may expect the plant to attain when well 
grown ; for, in a dried specimen which was exhibited, instead of four, 
there were no fewer than fifteen flowers in a cluster. In the same 
collection were, moreover, Scutellaria incarnata, a purple-flowered 
species ; and a Dendrobium certainly new ; but about which, in its 
present state, nothing decided could be said. A certificate was awarded 
for the Fuchsia, and two large silver medals, one for the Rhododendron 
Javanicum, the other for the Browallia. Of Orchids, a nice col- 
lection was exhibited by Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, in wliich were 
five species of the charming genus Aerides ; three Saccolabiums ; 
Vanda lamellata, and a variety of Roxburghii ; Oncidium roseum ; 
Cyrtochilum filipes ; a spotless variety of Dendrobium sanguinolentem ; 
Epidendrum patens ; Cattleya Mossise, and its variety Aurantia ; to- 
gether with the clear yellow-lipped Oncidium bifolium ; Brassia ver- 
rucosa ; and brachiata : a large silver medal was awarded. From Mr. 
Catleugh, of Chelsea, were Clerodendron splendens, well-grown and 
flower^ $ Torenia asiatica, small, but charmingly bloomed ; Gardenia 
radicans ; a red variety of Epiphyllum speciosum, larger tmd much 
handsomer than the species; a neat-looking seedling Cineraria 
‘‘ Tricolor,” and Azalea “ Catleughii,” a variety of good form and 
colour. A Banksian medal was awarded for the Clerodendron and 
Torenia. Messrs. Henderson, of Pine Apple-place, sent a variety of 
Campylia holosericea called elegans, a Bossiaea, Chironia glutinosa, 
and Erica sindryana, apparently a free-growing variety in the way of 
hiemaljs. J. ^Inutt, Esq., of Clapham, sent Azalea fulgens ; and 
from Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, was a very pretty &ncy Pelargonium 
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named Jenny Lind, for which a certificate was awarded. S. G. G. 
Seager, of Poole, sent two Dendrobiums resembling D. cucul latum 
and D. nitidum ; and J. H. Schroder, Esq., of Stratford Green, blooms 
of a new Stanhope, and a variety of Aerides crispum. From Mr. 
Glendinning, of Chiswick Nursery, was the stately Gardenia Stan- 
leyana, and the pretty blue-fiowered Heliophila trifida. Some garden 
syringes were exhibited, of which one from Mr. Biertumpfel, of 
Albany-street, Regent's Park, deserves mention, on account of its 
cheapness. It was made of hard white metal. Ornamental garden- 
pots were- shown by Mr. Goode, of South Audley-street, Grosvenor- 
square. From the garden of the Society were five species of Epi- 
dendrum, four Oncidiums, Cattleya Mossiee, Brassia verrucosa, Barkeria 
spectabilis, thriving well on a block ; a good Aerides crispum, and 
Acanthophippium bicolor. Also Mr. Fortune's Lysimachia Candida, 
his Rhynchospermum jasminoides, a handsome white -flowered green- 
house plant, Indigofera decora, and Campanula nobilis. Along with 
these were also Heliophila trifida, Cereus crenatus, a white-flowered 
species rivalling in beauty the night-blowing Cereus ; a fine mass of 
Lilium longifiorum, the bright red-flowered Scutellaria coccinea, Rho- 
danthe Manglesii, Musssenda frondosa, Statice mucronata, Lindleya 
mespiloides, and six Mammillarias. 


ON FUCHSIA FLOWERS NOT EXPANDING. 

BTUB. A. FVFE, OF EDINBURGH. 

Being a long subscriber to the Floeicultural Cabinet, I hope I 
may be permitted to occupy a few lines in it, to detail the misfortune 
under which myself and others suifer, and to solicit information, by a 
remedy being described by some reader. 

I am an ardent admirer of the beautiful tribe of Fuchsias, and, 
along with some of my friends, amateur growers of them, possess a fine 
collection. Not being favoured with all the advantages for growing 
them vigorously in the City that other situations admit, the plants do 
not bloom as is desirable. The plants generally are freely furnished 
with flower-buds, but not more than one in twenty ever expand fully, 
but drop off at a previous state. Some of those flowers that do partially 
open only burst at one side, exhibiting a portion of the petals, but are 
destitute of pistil and stamens. The buds appear to be coated over 
with a glutinous matter, which binds the petals, so as to prevent a 
proper expansion of the flower, and hence the bursting of the side 
arises by force of the increased size. I cannot discover from whence 
the glutinous matter arises, nor why the buds thus prematurely drop 
off. In order to prevent the injury complained of, I have given a 
liberal supply of water, but without success ; and, on the other hand, I 
have withheld in some degree, so as to keep the soil in a moderate 
moist state, but only realized the same result. If some reader of these 
remarks, who can give us a successful remedy, will pleasei to forward it 
for insertion in the next Number of the Floeicultural Cabinet, it 
will very much oblige myself and others. 
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PRESEEVATION OP PANSIES. 

BT BAHIi Of MANCHB8TER. 

Having a good sized bed of the Fansey, which had grown rank, and 
covered the bed, in the autumn it was cut out, and earthed up to make 
it look clean, and preserve through the winter. The cuttings were 
thrown on the ground on one side of the bed, and, wanting a hole in 
which to deposit some night-soil, the mould was thrown on the vacant 
ground, and covered the cuttings of the Pansies. It happened that 
the whole of the mould tliat was thrown on them was left undisturbed 
the whole of the w'inter, and in the spring was filled into the hole. 
How great was my surprise when we came to the level ground ; there 
was the cuttings of the Pansies as fresh, and nearly as green as when 
cut off, and all moist ; every joint had sent out roots, which were cut 
up, planted, and made good plants. The winter had been severe, and 
nearly all the old plants were dead, and thus, by mere chance, 1 saved 
my sorts. 

P.S. In making the above hole we came in contact with the roots of 
a pear-tree that had grown to a good size, but never bore fruit ; a 
great many of the roots were cut away. Strange to say, the next year 
it bore a large crop of fine fruit. The query is, what caused the 
change, the fresh night-soil, or cutting the roots ? 


ROSES. 

BT ROSA. 

One of your correspondents inquires how the Crimson Hybrid China 
Rose ‘‘ Fulgens ” is made to flower ? Simply by using the knife very 
sparingly in the pruning season. If you cut back the Hybrid Chinas, 
as you ought to do ordinary Roses, many, and especially Fulgens, will 
not flower the next season. I did not discover this for some time, and 
obtained an amazing growth of wood without any flowers ; since 1 have 
shortened the shoots of the preceding summer about one-fourth part 
only of their length, I have found this Rose bloom as freely as any. 
The best mode of training this Rose, and its brethren. Beauty of 
Billiard, Brennus, Legouve, Triomphe D’ Angers, dec., all splendid 
free-growing Roses, is to get them standard high, and place against 
them an iron stake ; the feet made square and flat, and eighteen inches 
long ; the stake branching off at the top, in the form of a cross, so as to 
support an iron ring, three feet in diameter, wdiich should stand about 
two or three inches lower than the head of the stock. At the winter 
pruning, a sufficient number of the shoots must be brought down all 
round the circle, and tied with tar twine. These Roses, thus treated, 
will present magnificent heads of flower the following summer. 




P INKS should now be propagated by pipings, if not 
f put off last month ; the sooner the better. Carnations 
and Picotees may also be increased in a similar manner. The upper- 
most shoots from the parent plant are the best for the purpose ; they 
more readily strike root than the very robust ones. Cut through the 
stem close under the third joint from the top, and dress off the lowest 
pair of leaves; then insert the pipings in the prepared situation, 
pressing the soil closely to the stem ; but be careful not to bruise it. 
A somewhat exhausted hot-bed is most suitable in which to put them, 
having but a slight warmth. A good close loam is the best soil for 
them striking in ; when about to put in the cuttings, a short time 
before, sprinkle the soil over, so as to have it moist ; when the sur&ce 
has dried a little, spread over it about an eighth of an inch of white 
silver sand, and then put in the cuttings. Small hand-glasses, about a 
foot in diameter, should cover them, so that the dimensions of each 
should be marked out before planting. The cuttings do best covered 
with small glasses, and more especially if the frame sashes are over the 
whole. When the pipings are watered, at first, or afterwards, always 
allow them to be tolerably dry before closing them up with the glasses, 
or they will be liable to suffer by mildew. Some excellent modes of 
increasing these flowers by pipings, cuttings, and slips, have been 
inserted in former volumes of our Magazine, and we refer our readers 
to them, as they are instructions generally for propagating them in the 
open b^ of the ^rden. The Pink blooms will require attention, to 
prevent them bursting the pods ; this is easily done by strong India 
rubber rims ; they are cheap, a hundred or more for a shilling, and may 
be obtained of the booksellers ; they allow the pod gradually to open, 
but prevent its bursting. These are equally applicable to Carnations 
and Picotees. Matting is often used for the same purpose. 

Banunculiises , — ^Protect the beds overhead by canvas, or similar 
covering, so that the flowers are shaded from sun and rain. The bed 
must be liberally supplied with rain or pond water, pouring it between 
the plants. 

Carnations and Picotees in pots will require regular attention in 
watering, &c. 

Layering Carnations, Picotees, Mule Pinks, Double Sweet 
Williams, and similar plants, should be attended to as early as pos- 
sible. Budding Boses may now be commenced ; see Articles upon in 
former Volumes. Plants put out in masses, whether they are annual, 
biennisd, &c., or greenhouse plants, as Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, 
Verbenas, &c., must have all encouragement, by carefully loosening 
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the sur&ce of the b€«ls, giving a free iiit>ply of water, &c., at the 
evening, rain or pond water. Chrysanthemums will require shifting 
into larger pots. Auriculas and Polyanthi^ in pots must be kept in 
a shady place ; do not allow water to be poured into the heart of the 
plant, or such will very likely be rotted. If attacked by green-fly, 
have immediate recourse to their destruction. Thin away all unneces- 
sary single-flowered Ten-week or German Stocks. Tulips, Crocuses, 
and similar bulbous plants, Ac., will in many instances be p^ected, as 
the foliage indicates the necessity of taking them up ; let it duly be 
attended to in dry weather — See Articles upon. Such shrubby plants 
as are increased by budding should now be done. Sow Mignonette to 
bloom in September. Pansies increase by cuttings. Ripe seed should 
immediately be sown in pots, or a shady border ; the soil to be con- 
stantly kept moist. Seeds of biennials to bloom next year, as Scabious, 
Canterbury Bells, Sweet William, &c., may still be sown. Cuttings 
of Dahlias now struck will make good tubers this season. 

zar TBS OBUBBOVSB. STOVB. A.O. 

The greenhouse, &c,, will have to be kept gay with the Achimenes, 
Balsam, Globe Amaranth, Browallia, Brachycoma, and similar plants ; 
attentidn to shifting into larger pots will be necessary, so as to keep 
them growing, and so promote the increase of flowers. Nearly all 
kinds of greenhouse and stove plants, &c., will now strike freely ; the 
shoots having attained a due firmness. Pelargonium cuttings should 
now be put off, in order to have plants suitable for next year's blooming. 
Green fly, red spider, &c., often commence depredations now; 
remedies must at once be applied. Give all air possible, and shade 
from hot midday sun ; it prolongs the period of blooming. Let the 
plants be syringed overhead frequently, avoiding the blossoms. Sprinkle 
the floor twice a-day with water, it materially assists the plants, in 
cooling the house with a moist air. Azaleas, &c., now finished 
blooming, should have their growth encouraged, so as to make early, 
vigorous wood for next year’s blooming. rAmaryllises, and similar 
plants, which have bloomed, and the foliage indicating maturity, should 
have less water, &c., so they may gradually be induced to wither, &c., 
preparatory to their season of rest ; it is a good plan to place them 
apart from other plants, and if in a frame, near to the glass, or on a 
back flue, &c., it is advisable to have so circumstanced. Calceolarias 
that have ceased blooming should be re-potted ; cut off dead tops, place 
the plants in a situation where they can be shaded from hot sun, admit- 
ting the morning and evening sun. Some greenhouse and stove plants 
are readily increased by budding, that should now be done. .Cinerarias 
that have done blooming should have the tops cut off, "be fumigated in 
a close frame, as they are often affected with green fly ; after which the 
plants should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat 
raised bed, of TOod soil, in the garden. Roses that have been forced, 
and now out of bloom, should set at rest for a month or six weeks, 
placing them in a rather shady situation, and endeavouring to prevent 
the pushing of young buds; after this period they should be partially 
disrooted, and re-potted in good compost; such plants will gene- 
rally bloom Ithrough the following winter. The tubers of any of the 
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Tropaeolums which have ceased blooming, and the tops withered^ must 
be taken out of the soil, or be kept in a bag, &c«, or the pot must be pat 
aside, where it may have the soil kept dry till potting time. Green- 
house plants placea in the open air in pots should have frequent 
syringing at the under side of the foliage, to destroy, or* keep down 
insects, &c. The shoots of many of the stove Orchideae will now be 
far advanced in growth ; they will, in consequence, require a larger 
supply of moisture in the atmosphere and at the roots than at any other 
season ; this will render syringing and pouring water over the flues, 
floor, &c., twice or more every day. 


THE EFFECTS OF GUANO ON THE FUCHSIA, 

BY DAHL, OF MANCHESTER. 

It is now a long time since I sent you any communication, having 
some time since removed from the south to this smoky, damp, and 
cold atmosphere, where there is but little excitement for floricultural 
exertions. 

Having seventy or eighty pots of the Fuchsia, some good sized 
plants, they had all been potted in good stuff, rich and light, and 
mostly from small pots to large ones. As I much prefer the one-shift 
system, they were kept in cold frames, with the lights off, to harden 
them for the open ground. When my Tulips were taken up, each pot 
was put in the ground up to the rim, and watered two or three times 
in the week with guano water, thus prepared ; about three table- 
spoonfulls put into a quart of boiling water, which was allowed to 
stand twelve hours, and then mixed with two gallons of rain-water ; 
with this water the earth in the pots was well saturated, and every 
night the foliage was well watered with rain-water ; and such was the 
effect on the plants, that the growth was immense, the bloom profuse, 
and the plants became fine specimens. The plan will well repay for 
the little extra trouble. 


BRIEF NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Nature of Plants.—/. Austen.— You will derive much pleasure and instruction 
in this matter from the perusal of Liebig^s excellent treatises on Vegetable Che- 
mistry. It appears in reality that plants have some power of accommmting their 
flmcuons to the nature of the gaseous elements by which they are surrounded ; solar 
light undoubtedly has a vety powerful effect on them, as, under its influence, they 
exhale large portions of oxygen and moisture ; and the experiments of M. Condolle 
demonstrated its effects to be so p;reat, that plants were wholly uninjured by the 
action of gases whilst subject to its influence, but which immediately destroyed 
them at night ; even the application of chbrine, and other deleterious substances, to 
the roots of plants is proved to be innoeuoiis during die day, though they are at 
once destroyed by similar treatment at ni^ht Muriatic acid gM, nitrous acid gas, 
and sulphuretted hydrogen, were each tned in this manner with the same result. 
The notion that plants exhale carbonic acid gas during the night is c^en to much 
doubt ; because, from numerous analyses that have be^ made, the air of the house 
was always found to contain the same proporflons of this gas during the day as well 
as during the night. 
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1. ACHIMENES CUPREATA— Copper.Leaved. 

W E feel assured that our readers, with ourselves, have been highly 
gratified with the numerous beautiful species and seedling 
hybrids which have been added to this very lovely and ornamental 
family of plants during the last five years. We have now the addi- 
tional pleasure of figuring another handsome species, which was disco- 
vered by Mr. Purdie, the collector, sent out from the Royal Gardens 
of Kew, on moist banks in New Grenada. It has recently bloomed in 
that establishment, and proves to be a very interesting and valuable 
addition, well deserving to be in every collection. Having this spe- 
cies in our own, we find it to grow very freely when treated in all 
respects as the other kinds. The plant is inclined to grow pendant 
down the sides of the pot. 

The largo dark copper-coloured hairy leaves have a singular ap- 
pearance, more especially so when in contrast with the bright rich- 
coloured flowers. 

The very charming species Achimenes cocpinea, formerly known as 
Cyrilla pulchella, and subsequently Triverania coccinea, lias long been 
one of the prettiest ornaments of our stoves and greenhouses, and even 
under the disadvantageous mode of its treatment during many of its 
earlier years in this country it was universally admilred ; but by the 
improv^ method of culture which has been pursued during the last 
dozen years, it is unequalled by any other plant of its size that we are 
acquainted with. Several articles upon its culture liave been inserted 
in former volumes, one of which details the practice of Mr. Simpson, 
gardener to J. Hustler, Esq., and whose plants we had the pleasure to 
see in great perfection, far b^ond any other we have seen at any exhi- 
bition or other gard^m eetahlishment. The Article is inserted in 
Volume vi. of this Magazine, and some valuable particulars of ma^ 
uagement by Mr. Chitty, in the January Number of the present year. 
Vol. XV. No. 8.— JV. & Q 
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The following kinds are of the habit of A. coccinea, but the flower4 
are a little larger, viz. - 

A. atrosanguinea, a deep blood-red. 

A. Beatonia, a very rich scarlet. 

A. carnea, a beautiful deep Hesh-colour. 

A. coccinea splendens, large bright scarlet. 

A. elegans, deep rosy lilac. 

A. formosa, rich purple crimson. 

A. pulchella. 

A. rosea, rich deep rose. 

A. rosea major, large deep rose. 

A. raagna superba, large rosy-lilac. 

The above eleven kinds flourish, bloom vigorous and profuse, by the 
following method of treatment. 

Early in February take the pots that contain the roots of the plants 
that have flowered the season previous, and carefully remove the sur- 
face soil till the small tubers appear ; then All the pots up with a 
compost of peat, light loam, and leaf soil, and give the whole a gentle 
watering ; afterwards place them in a fruiting pine-stove or hot-bed 
frame, the temperature of which is kept from^YO® to 85° of heat. Give 
water sparingly for about ten days, and afterwards more freely, so as 
to effectually moisten the whole of the soil to the bottom of the pots, 
which will have become very dry from having been kept during the 
winter without water. 

When the shoots are about three inches high, turn the balls out of 
their pots, and carefully break them till you can divide the young 
shoots. Then select the strongest, and retain all the roots attached to 
them, and plant singly into sixty-sized pots, in the same compost as 
recommended for earthing up, with the addition of one-fifth fine clean 
sand. Grow the plants in a moist heat and in a slight shade, occa- 
sionally sprinkling them with a syringe or the fine rose of a watering- 
pan. As they advance in grow'th and fill their pots with roots, fre- 
quently repot them-into a size larger, till finally remove, the strongest 
plants" into sixteens, and the others into twenty-fours, using the same 
kind of compost, except for the last shifting, at which time give them 
pots two sizes larger, and add one-fourth of w^ell- decomposed hot-bed 
manure, using the other part of the compost more turfy and open. Be 
particular in draining the pots well at each shifting with plenty of 
broken pots, and to the depth of one inch at least at the last potting. 
Examine them at each removal, and take away any suckers that may 
appear about their stems, and also two or three of their lowest side 
branches ; this tends to strengthen the main stem, and encourages them 
to make fine symmetrical pyramidal heads. After they are well esta- 
blished, and are beginning to produce flowers, place them, some in a 
cooler stove, and others in the greenhouse, being careful that they 
enjoy as much light as possible, which materially enhances the bril- 
liancy of their scarlet flowers, and adds much to their general lustre. 
We have had plants so treated two feet high, and the same in dia- 
meter, forming one mass of beauty and brilliancy. 

After they have done flowering, gradually withhold water, but do 
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not cut their stems away till they hare entirely died down. Xeep 
the dormant roots in the pots, on a shelf in the greenhouse, without 
any water till they are again wanted to vegetate. 

Achimenes picta blooms far more profusely by the following treat- 
ment the tubers being preserved through winter as the others are 
directed to be done, must be excited quite early in January, and when 
the plants can be separated pot them singly. As soon as they are 
large enough, cut off the tops at two or three inches long, close under 
a joint, and strike them in sand ; they readily root, pot off as soon as 
rooted, and treat in all respects afterwards as stattkl in the particulars 
relative to Achimenes coccinea. 

Plants of this species raised from the tubers grow much more into 
stem and foliage, but are shy of blooming, whereas those from cuttings, 
whilst they grow vigorously, bloom profusely. It can be kept grow- 
ing through the winter, so that, where convenient, a large plant being 
kept for the purpose of supplying cuttings, forwards the preparation of 
plants early in spring. Plants raised from cuttings do not produce 
such tubers for next year’s pushing, as do those grown from the tuber, 
so that a plant or two grown from the tuber is desirable even for the 
certainty of a stock. 

Achimenes pedunculata and hirsuta also bloom more freely, when 
raised from cuttings, but they become more dwarf than when produced 
from the tuber. 

Achimenes longiflora and grandidora flourish admirably when treated 
as A. coccinea, if large specimens be the object. They will do well, 
and produce a pretty effect, if grown in baskets, and be suspended, as 
is done with many of the Orchidese j the stems hang over the sides, 
and bloom very freely. 

A. argyrostigma grows and blooms the best when treated as the 
grandiflora. If a large bush is required, that is readily accomplished 
by having several plants in the same pot. 

The robust class, as A. grandiflora, hirsuta, pedunculata, &c., bloom 
profusely and make handsome dwarf bushes ; when grown in pot pans 
about five inches deep and a foot or half a yard across, they produce 
less foliage. 

2. TROPiEOLUM SPECIOSUM— Showy-Flowered. 

In remarking upon new and rare plants in our last Number, we gave 
some particulars of this valuable acquisition. It was exhibited at tlie 
Chiswick Gardens’ Horticultural Exhibition, and at the Regent’s Park 
Potanic Gardens* show, by Messrs. Veitch’s, and was univerally ad- 
mired. Those gentlemen obtained it from Patagonia^ in America, 
and, doubtless, it is the most showy species ever introduced into this 
country. It has the habit of the well-known T. pentaphyllum, grows 
very freely, blooms most profusely, and appears likely to bloom all tlte 
summer season. It ought to be grown in every greenhouse, and would 
there prove to be one of its most lovely ornaments. We hope to pos- 
sess it as soon as plants are oflTered for sale. 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Angulo A Clowesii, vae. — Mr. Clowes*s Anguloa vaeiett. 

Orchidea. Gynandria Momndria. 

This fine plant was sent to the Royal Gardens of Kew by Mr. Pur- 
die, and it has recently bloomed in the fine collection of the Duke of 
Northumberland, at Sion Gardens, near Kew. Each of the flower 
stems are single flowered. A separate flower is about three inches 
long by two broad, slightly hooded. Sepals and petals a bright yellow, 
and the lip tipped with a deep orange colour. It is a beautiful 
variety. 

Asystabia Cobohandelia^a. 

AcaiithacecB. Didynamia Angiospemia, (Syn. Euellia tecunda.) 

It is a beautiful hothouse plant ; a native of the East Indies. It is 
a free bloomer, and easily cultivated ; it blooms from August to De- 
cember. The flowers are produced in terminal racemes. Tubjs one 
inch long, yellow ; the limb is a beautiful lively blue violet, about an 
inch and a quarter across. It deserves to be in every collection of 
stove-plants. It is in the nursery of Messrs. Henderson, Edgeware- 
road, London. 

Cleisostom A ionosum — V iolet-scented. 

OrchidacecB, Gynandria Monandria. 

Mr. Cuming sent this pretty species from Manilla to Messrs. Lod- 
diges, with whom it has bloomed. The flowers very much resemble 
the Oncidiums ; each blossom is about an inch across, flat, yellow, 
with cinnamon-brown coloured bars, having a white lip, with a few 
red streaks. They are produced in an open branching panicle of two 
feet long, and have a very pleasant violet scent. It well merits to be 
in every collection. (Figured in Bot. Beg.) 

Dendrobium cHi^soTOEUM — T he Golpen-abch Penbbpbium. 

Imported from the East Indies by Messrs. Henderson's in whose col- 
lection it bloomed the last spring. It very much resembles the D. 
densiflorum, but has the lip curiously fringed, not shaggy. The flowers 
are produceid in a spreading raceme. Each blossom is an inch and a 
half across, a rich, deep golden yellow, with a brownish-red circle 
towards the base of the labellum. It is a very handsome species, well 
deserving cultivation. (Figured in Bot. Beg.) 

Dianthus Hendebsonianus— M r. Henderson's Pink. 

It is a very rich deep crimson-coloured variety, supposed to be between 
the carnation and China pink, very double, and a sepacate blossom ; is 
near two inches across. The plant has the habit of the Carnation and 
the flowers of the pink. It is a flue border plant, readily iimteasin? 
by slips, layers, or pipings. It is not known where it originated, but 
is in Messrs. Henderson’s collection at Pine Apple Place Nursery. 
(Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 
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HrrocTRTA leucostoma— White-mouthed. 

Gesneriacea, Didijnamia Angiospemia. 

Mr. Purdie sent this plant from New Grenada to the Royal Gar- 
dens of Kew. It is a stove-plant, growing about a foot high. The 
flower^ are tube-formed, about three quarters of an inch long, pro- 
duced iiumefously around the stem at the axils of the large leaves. 
They are of a buff-yellow, with a few red streaks. It blooms early in 
spring. (Figured in Bot, Mag.y 4310.) 

Leucothoe ruLCHRA — T he Elegajnt. 

Erkeoi. Decandria Monogynia. (Syn. Atidromeda pulchra.) 

It originally came from Brazil, and has bloomed in the cool green- 
house at the Royal Gardens of Kew. It is a shrubby plant, growing 
two feet high, the branches erect. The flowers are produced very 
abundantly in lateral racemes of four or five inches long: these racemes 
proceed from the main stem ; one from the axil of every leaf for the 
length of several inches of the terminal portion of each principal 
branch. The flowers point downwards, a greenish-white, a separate 
blossom being about half an inch long. It is equally handsome in 
foliage and in flower. (Figured in Bot. Mag. 4314.) 

Onobeychis badiata — Ray-pruited saintpoin. 

Fabacea. Diadelphia Becandria. 

It is a hardy herbaceous perennial plant, grows about a foot high, 
blooming profusely. Its pea-shaped flowers are produced in long 
coiiical-formed spikes ; they are wliite, with a central yellow spot. It 
is very showy and neat, and a pretty thing for the flower garden, 
blooming from May to August. It is in the garden of the Horti- 
cultural Society. (Figured in Bot. Beg., 77.) 

PuYA AlTENSTEINII, VAR. GiGANTEA. 

Brmeliacece. Hexandria Monogynia. (Syn. Pitcairnia undulatifoliu.) 

This magnificent stove- plant was sent by Messrs. Lucombe and 
Pince to the Royal Gardens of Kew, where it has recently bloomed. 
The flower stem rises to two or three feet high, and the spike of white 
flowers is about half that length. The stem and the bracts are of a 
rich bright red, and the white blossoms, issuing forth from among the 
rich coloured bracts produce a fine effect. It is a very noble variety. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag. 4309.) 

RiGIDELIA OBTHANTHA — PBIGHT- FLO Web ED. 

Iridacea. Monadelphia Triandria. 

It is a native of Mexico, and has bloomed in the nursery of Messrs. 
Knight and Perry, of Kihg’s-road, Chelsea, and requires a warm 
greenhouse or temperate stove. It is a bulbous perennial plant, grow- 
ing about half a yard high. The flowers are terminal, each consisting 
of tiiree large petals of a rich deep scarlet colour. A separate blossom 
js about four inches across. It requires the usual treatment given to 
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bnlboos plants as to rest, repotting, Ac. (Figured, in Pax. Mao 

SwiiiBA ri’BBscEKS— D owxt Shuma. 

Roseacaa. Icosandria Pentagynia* 

A native of China ; Mr. Fortune discovered H at Chum. It is a 
neat shrub, growing about two feet high. The Bowen are white, pro- 
duced in umbels j they are slightly fragrant It is neat and pretty, 
and very desirable for the front of a shrub border. (Figured in Pot. 
Meg, 38s) 


ViMiNABiA DENUDATA— Leafless Rush-broom. 

Leguminosee, Decandria Monogynia. 

A native of Australia, shrubby, and without leaves ; its rush-like 
twigs forming a pretty bush. The flowers are produced freely, in long 
racemes, the spikes being about six inches long : their pretty pea form 
and bright orange colour render it a very ornamental plant for any 
greenhouse. It was introduced some years since, but only requires to 
be known to become generally grown. (Figured in PaXs Mag, BoL) 


new plants noticed in nurseries, &c. 

Dendrobium Egertonia. — This new species is in the collection of 
Sir Philip Egerton, by whom it has been introduced into this country. 
The flow'ers are a pale pink, with the middle of the lip having a dull 
yellow blotch, and delightfully scented at the evening, 

Dendrobium mesochlorum. — A line species, imported by Messrs. 
Veitch’s from India ; it was exhibited at the recent Horticultural 
Society’s show at Chiswick, and a medal was awarded marking its 
merit. The flowers are w hite, having a rich violet spot at the tips of 
the lip and petals, and in the centre of the lip there is a stain of green. 
They are slightly fragrant. 

IxoRA Javanicum. — Messrs. Veitch’s exhibited a plant of this fine 
and new species at tke Chiswick show. The flow'ers are produced in 
large heads ; they are of a deep orange colour. 

IxoRA HY DRANG OFORMiff.— ‘Messrs. Lucombe and Pince exhibited 
it at the Regent’s Park Gardens* show. It had been introduced to this 
country by Mr. Low, junior. It is a noble- looking species, w’ith fine 
heads of bright orange-coloured flowers. 

Begonia fuchsioides. — Some plants of this singular species have 
been exhibited at the above show's. The deep scarlet drooping flowers 
produced a pretty ‘effect. One or two of the plants had been impro- 
perly managed, being long and naked. It can be bloomed beautifully, 
quite a dwarf bush, and then is very ornamental. 

Scutellaria ventenatii. — A fine plant of this singularly hand- 
some flowering plant was exhibited by us at the Regent’s Park show, 
which was much admired, and a prize awarded for it. The flowers 
are borne in long spikes ; they are of a very rich violet colour. 

Gesneria elliptica, var. lutea. — We also exhibited a fine spe- 
cimen of this lovely bright vrflow flower, for which a prize was 
awarded. 
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Gloxinia alba-sanguinea. — ^Was shown by the Messrs. Veitch’s. 
The flowers are flesh-coloured, with a reddish-purple mark down the 
throat ; it is a pretty variety. 

Erithbyna Bidwellii.— The flowers are of a deep crimson colour, 
about one-third the 45ize of the well-known E. cristi-galli. This was 
shown by Messrs. Veitch’s. It appears to be a dwarf-growing plant. 

Plumbago (New species). — The plant has much the light green 
appearance of the white-flowered Plumbago Zeylanica. The flowers 
are similarly produced, but much larger even than the Prosea, a sepa- 
rate flower being three quarters of an inch across, and a deep blue 
colour. It was shown by Mr. Eyles, gardener to Sir G. Larpent. 

Medinilla speoiosa. Of the natural order Melastomaea. It is a 
noble-looking plant, producing abundance of flowers in large branching 
panicles. Each flower is an inch across, flesh colour, with very dis- 
tinct blue filaments ; it is very pretty. Shown by Messrs, Veitch’s, 

At the Royal Gardens of Keto, — In the greenhouse, Armeria 
grandiplora. Great flowered Thrift. — This is a very handsome spe- 
cies. The plant was about two feet high, having many flower-stems 
about a foot long, terminated with a large globular-formed head near 
three inches across, of beautiful rosy pink flowers. It is a very desir- 
able plant. 

PoLYGALA JUNCEA, Rush-leaved.— The plant was trained to a 
cylinder-formed wire frame, producing rosy-purple flowers. 

Diosma UNIFLORA. — This is an old inhabitant of our greenhouses, 
and when properly grown is one of the most striking dwarf shrubs 
grown. The present plant was three feet high and as much across ; 
there were at least 150 flowers expanded. It well merits a place in 
every greenhouse. 

Diosma capitata.-— A neat plant, a profuse bloomer, and with its 
numerous heads of white flowers produces a pretty effect. 

Mirbelia illicifolia. — A pretty plant, the flowers yellow, with 
a red keel. 

Trymalium odoratissimum. — The flowers are produced in branch- 
ing panicled heads ; they are of a pure white, fragrant. It is a profuse 
bloomer, and produces a delightful effect. It deserves to be in every 
greenhouse. 

Ruellia violacea. — The flowers are of a violet colour, produced 
in long spikes. 

Tbopaiolum tbicolorum VAR. Jarrattii. — Trained to a cylin- 
drical wire frame about a foot in diameter and four feet high. The 
plant covered the frame, and was most profusely in bloom, producing 
a charming appearance. 

Imfatiens platypetala, broad flat-petalled Balsa, m. — This is a 
very lovely flowering plant. Each flower is about the size of one of 
the Achimenes grandiflora, quite flat, and a beautiful bright pink with 
a dark eye. — [It has been long in bloom with us, and appears likely to 
continue all the summer. — Conductor.] 

Epacbis miniata. — ^This species we figured in our Magazine a 
year or two back. It is a very handsome plant, blooming most pro- 
fusely. It is not so robust as E. grandiflora, a much neater shrub. 
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Thfe flowets dte a bright tosy- scarlet, with very pute distinct white tips. 
It ought to be in every collection. 

Epackis pulchella. — The plant is four- feet high and as niUch 
across, and its long spikes of lovely white flowew, produced in vast 
profusion, render it peculiarly handsome. 

Epacris l^vigata. — The flowers are pure white, largCj bell-shaped, 
and borne in profusion. It is a very fine species, highly ornamental, 
and ought to adorn every collection. 

ZicHtA viLLOSA.— The plant densely covered a cylindrical wire 
frame six feet high, and was in profuse bloom. Its lovely flowers of 
bright scarlet wings, purple keel, and yellow eye, rendered it a very 
interesting and handsome ornament. Every collection ought to have 
this species. 

Da VI ESI A LATiFOLiA. — This is a neat and lovely plant, its pea-formed 
deep golden dai k-eyed flowers, produced in profusion, renders it a de- 
sirable one for every greenhouse. 

Bossia; viRGATA. — This is another neat and handsome pea-flowered 
plant ; it blooms most abundantly. The flowers have bright yellow 
wings wdtli a rich crimson keel, and are very beautiful. It ought to be 
grown in every greenhouse. 

Epacris mucronata.— The flowers are pure white, and borne in 
abundance. It is a very beautiful species. 

Epacris pulchella miniata. — A very neat variety ; the flowers 
are white and pretty. It is an interesting plant. 

Epacris paludosa. — The flowers are of a pure white, large, bell- 
shaped, and produced very profusely. It is a very handsome species, 
well deserving to be in every greenhouse. 

Chorozema elegans. — The flowers are large, and expand quite 
flat, very rich orange-red wings with a deep purple keel, borne in great 
profusion in fine heads. The plant is of medium growth. It is far the 
handsomest kind we have seen, and deserves to be in every greenhouse, 
being so very ornamental. 

Eutaxia myrtifolia. — A fine plant of it, in most profuse bloom, 
and its neat pea-fornied flowers in such abundance, rendered it highly 
beautiful. 


CHINESE GARDENING. 

The Fa-tee Gardens, near Canton, have long been celebrated for their 
beauty by English residents. Mr. Fortune, the collector sent out to 
CJiina by the Horticultural Society of London, in a very interesting 
book which he has just written,* speaks of them thus : — “ Here, then, 
I beheld a specimen of the far-famed system of Chinese gardening, 
about which we have read so much in European authors ; I will, there- 
fore, describe them somewhat fully. The plants are principally kept 
in large pots, arranged in rows along the sides of narrow paved walks, 
with the houses of the gardeners at the entrance, through which the 
visitors pass to the gardens. There are about a dozen of these gardens, 
more or less extensive, according to the business or weidth of the pro- 

* ** Three Years’ Wanderinm in the Northern Provinces of Chipa/’ By Rdbert 
Fortune. 8vo. Murray, London, 1847. ‘ 
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prietor ; but they are generally smaller than the smallest of oarLohdon 
nurseries. They have also stock groiinds, where the different plants 
are planted out in the gi’ound, and where the first process of dwarfing 
their celebrated trees is put in operation. These contain large collec- 
tions of Camellias, Azaleas, Oranges, Boses, and various other well- 
known plants, which are purciiased by the Chinese when in flower. 
The most striking plant in autumn or winter is the curious fingered 
Citron, which the Chinese gather and place in their dwelli:jg8 or on 
their altars. It is much admired, both for its strange form and also 
for its perfume. The Mandarin Orange is also mucii grown at Fa-tee, 
where the plants are kept in a dwarf state, and flower and fruit most 
profusely, producing large, flat, dark, red-skinned fruit. The Chinese 
have a great variety of plants belonging to the Orange tribe ; and of 
one, which they call the Cum quat — a small oval-fruited variety — they 
make a most excellent preserve. The Murraya exotica, Aglaia 
odorata, Ixoras, and Lagerstrcemias are very ornamental here in 
autumn. 

“ But it is of course in spring that the Fa-tee gardens possess the 
greatest attractions ; they are then gay with the Tree Pceony, Azaleas, 
Camellias, Roses, and various other plants. The Azaleas are splendid, 
and reminded me of the exhibition in the gardens of the Horticultural 
Society at Ciiiswick, but the Fa-tee exhibitions were on a much larger 
scale. Every garden was one mass of bloom, and tlie different colours 
of red, white, and purple blended together, had a most beautiful and 
imposing effect. The principal kinds grown were Azalea indica, 
indica alba, phoenicea, lateritia, variegata, and the yellow Azalea 
sinensis. I may mention, in passing, that I found the latter plant wild 
on the Ning-po hills, so that there is no doubt of its being a genuine 
Chinese species. The air at this season around Fa-tee is perfumed with 
the sweet flowers of Olea fragrans and the Magnolia fuscata, both of 
which are grown extensively in these gardens. Dwarf trees, as may be 
supposed, occupy a principal station ; they are trained into the most 
grotesque and cuiious forms. The plants which stand next to dwarf 
trees in importance with the Chinese are certainly Chrysanthemums, 
which they manage extremely well, perhaps better than they do any 
other plant. So high do these plants stand in the favour of the Chinese 
gardener, that he will cultivate them extensively, even against the 
wishes of his employer ; and, in many instances, rather leave his situa- 
tion than give up the growth of his favourite flower. I was told that 
the late Mr. Beale used to say that he grew Chrysanthemums in his 
garden for no other purpose than to please his gardener, not having any 
taste for this particular flower himself. 

“ Tree Pmonies are not natives of the South of China, but are brought 
down in large quantities every year, about the month of January, from 
the northern provinces. They flower soon after they arrive, and are 
raplidly brought up by the Chinese to ornament their houses, after 
which they are thrown away, as they do not thrive well so far south as 
Canton or Macao, and Will not flower a second season. They are sold 
accoi^ing to the number of flower-buds they 'may have upon them, 
many of them fetching rather high prices.” 

ilie flora of the northern provinces, Mr. Fortune remarks, is very 
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different from those of the south : — Almost all the species of a 
tro{)ical character having entirely disappeared, and in their places we 
find others related to those found in temperate climates in other parts 
of the world. I here met, for the first time, the beautiful Glycine 
sinensis, wild on the hills, where it climbs among the hedges and on 
trees, and its flowering branches hang in graceful festoons by the sides 
of the narrow roads which lead over the mountains. The Ficus nitida, 
so common around all the houses and temples in the south, is here 
unknown ; and many of those beautiful flowering genera which are 
only found on the tops of the mountains in the south have here chosen 
less exalted situations; I allude more particularly to the Azaleas, 
which abound on the hill sides of 4his island. Most people have seen 
and admired the beautiful Azaleas which are brought to the Chiswick 
f^tes, and which, as individual specimens, surpass in most instances 
those which grow and bloom on their native hills; but few can form 
any idea of the gorgeous and striking beauty of these Azalea-clad 
mountains, where, on every side, as far as our vision extends, the eye 
rests on masses of flowers of dazzling brightness and surpassing beauty. 
Nor is it the Azalea alone which claims our admiration ; Clematises, 
wild Roses, Honeysuckles, the Glycine, noticed above, and a hundred 
others, mingle their flowers with them, and make us confess that China 
is indeed the ‘ central flowery land.* ** 

The fondness of the Chinese for dwarfed plants is well known ; their 
mode of preparing such objects is explained with more appearance of 
truth than we find in any previous account ; and Mr. Fortune thus 
illustrates the passion for them which exists among all ranks of 
society : — 

“ When I was travelling on the hills of Ilong-kong, a few days after 
my first arrival in China, I met with a most curious dwarf Lycopodium, 
which I dug up and carried down to Messrs. Dent’s garden, where 
my other plants were at the time. ‘ Ilai-yah,* said the old compradore, 
when he saw it, and was quite in raptures of delight. All the other 
coolies and servants gathered round the basket to admire this curious 
little plant. 1 had .^ot seen them evince so much gratification since 
I showed them ‘ the old man Cactus* (Cereus senilis), which I took out 
from England, and presented to a Chinese nurseryman at Canton. On 
asking them why they prized the Lycopodium so much, they replied, in 
Canton English, ‘ Oh, he too muchia handsome ; he grow only a leete 
and a leete every year : and suppose he be 100 year oula, he only so 
high,* holding up their hands an inch or two higher than the plant,*’^ 

TO DESTROY THE THRIP. 

Take a peck and a half of soot, and put it into a hogshead of soft 
water, keeping it well stirred every day for ten days or a fortnight. 
This is strained through a fine sieve or piece of canvas into a tub con- 
taining a peck of charcoal, and two or three lumps, or about three 
pounds of quick lime dropped in,; in about two days it is strained 
again, and is then clear to syringe plants with. It will not only extir- 
pate thrip, but many other troublesome insects, and is a good liquor 
for syringing with, as it induces general vigour and healthiness among 
plants. 



TBOPiEOLUM LOBBIAKUM.— ON THE WIKE WORM. *20S 

TROPiEOLUM LOBBIANUM. 

To those who cultivate plants for floral display during the winter 
months, this Tropesolum may be regarded as a plant of the greatest im- 
portance, whether the easy mode of its cultivation, the great beauty of 
its flowers, the peculiarity of their structure, or the prodigality with 
which they are produced, be taken into consideration ; they form, too, 
an article of some use as an ingredient for mixing into, or ornamenting 
a dressed salad. Last midsummer a cutting was taken from a plant 
growing on a verandah in the open air, where it failed to produce its 
flowers ; it was struck in a cold frame, and shifted and pinched in the 
usual way until it reached a 12-inch pot and covered a pyramidical 
trellis some four feet high ; it was then placed in a cool stove, where 
the night heat seldom exceeded 60°, when it began to flower in the 
early part of December, and continued a dense mass for upwards of 
four months, forming a striking contrast to the Orchids and other 
plants then in a state of hybernation. 


SPIR^A PRUNIFOLIA, 

WITH DOUBLE FLOWERS. 

This charming shrub was introduced into Europe by Dr. Siebold, to 
whom our collections are indebted for so many novelties, only to be 
procured with the utmost difficulty. It deserves the attention of all 
amateurs, as well for its hardiness as its elegant habit and beautiful 
flowers. The Dutch traveller found it cultivated in the Japanese 
gardens, and supposes its native country to be Corea, or tlie north of 
China. It is a shrub of from six to nine feet high, and has upright, 
close, bushy, slender branches, which are covered with a smooth, ash- 
coloured bark, that detaches itself at a later period in thin scales. The 
leaves are oval, or ovate-elliptic, rounded at their base, obtuse or a 
little acute at their apex, dowmy beneath, denticulated at the edge. 
The flowers, which grow by threes or sixes, cover the whole length of 
the branches, are as white as snow, and very double, in consequence of 
a complete abortion of tlieir stamens. Their shape is exactly like that 
of the Ranunculus aconitifolius, with double flowers, and their number 
and arrangement, together with a light and elegant bright green fo- 
liage, render this plant a cliairaiiig addition to the shrubs which grow 
in the open air. 

ON THE WIRE WORM. 

Having seen many inquiries respecting the manner in which the wire- 
worm might be destroyed, induces me to send you my method of treat- 
ment for their destruction. For nearly two or three seasons I had 
nearly all my Dahlia plants destroyed by these destructive pests, the 
wire-worm. After having tried various experiments, that of burnt 
earth succeeded entirely to my satisfaction, not having a plant the 
following season injured. Thinking this might prove beneficial to 
numbers of your readers, if you think it worth insertion, it is at your 
service. The burnt earth may be made by buining the refuse of the 
garden in dry weather. 
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ON THE BOUVARDIA TRIPHYLLA. 

ifT CLERJCU8. 

ABovt themiddU of April t collect all my pknts together from the 
places where they have been kept through the doiw&nt 8e&3on,~^ome 
Among my orange tubs, some in cold fi*ames, and others under the 
Stage of the green-house. I turn them all out of their pots, shaking 
the Soil from their roots, and trim off most of the large roots, yet retain 
as hiany of the fine fibrous ones as possible. At the same time 1 cut 
down ail the shoots of the former year, leaving only two, three, or four 
eyes on each, according to the strength and age of the plants, and take 
care neither to over-pot them nor to cramp the roots by confinement. 
When I have got all potted and watered, in order to settle the earth 
about their roots, I place them in a cold frame, which I cover with 
hay and mats at night. I keep the light close during the night, and 
even iii the day, unless the sun is very strong upon them, till they 
begin to grow, when I give them portions of air according to the 
weather and their advance in growth. Subsequently I leave the lights 
off through the day, and at last do not put them on at night. About 
a week after they have been thus exposed, I plant them out finally for 
the season either in clumps by themselves, or distributed among other 
plants, where they are seen in fine bloom till autumn. As soon as 
1 apprehend frost, I take up the plants with balls of earth attached to 
the roots, and place them carefully in pots with good nfellow soil. 
When they are replaced in pots aiid watered, those which are in lux- 
uriant blossom I mix among the greenhouse plants, where they make 
a magnificent appearance till January. 1 continue to adopt this treat- 
ment, and it may be pursued for many years ; for the application of 
fresh soil, the trimming of the old roots, and the great luxuriance 
gained by growing in summer in the open ground, renovate the plants, 
which could not be done by any other means of culture. I propagate 
Bouvardias by cuttings of the roots, as the thick old roots annually 
cut away under the treatment liere detailed afford the means of propa- 
gating the plants to^in unlimited extent. 


GREEN MOSS ON ROSE TREES AND OTHER 
SHRUBBERY PLANTS. 

Mans' readers of the Cabinet must have observed in their walks 
tlirough a shrubbery the unsightly appearance of the stems and trunks 
of rose-bushes and larger shrubs, being entirely destitute of bark. Is 
it a natural disease iricident to old trees ? 1 am inclined to think that 

this is not the case, for I have seen comparatively young trees covered 
as much as the old ones. It will be observed that trees on rocks, on 
walls, on soil, and, in fact, on everything that is exposed to the action 
of the atmosphere in a fixed state, have a green covering, which, when 
minutely examined, appear like a green powder, and, if allowed to 
remain, would form into patches of moss. This seetns to be the most 
minute of the vegetable creation, and I believe the very foundation of 
it, and but for the industry of man this would be th^ clothing that 
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Nature wpuld assume ip thb ipoiet The particles pf this green 

powder must be exceedingly minu^) as it repains invisible until great 
masses are collect*^ together : now it is obvious where this adheres to 
a tree it must close pp its pores, and thereby prevent the vessels from 
being acted upon by the external air. I, likewise, think it receives 
nourishment by exhausting the sap in the bark, which will first begin 
to crack, and afterwards die and fall off. I am the more ii^uced to 
form this opinion by having seen an experiment tried to destroy it : 
this was done by using the common solution of soft soap and sulphur- 
vivum mixed with boiling lime-water till it became of the consistence 
of paint. This, when cold, was applied with a paint-brush to part off 
the branches of a young tree that were covered with this green mould, 
yet the bark was free from cracks. The bark of the part thus dressed 
became in a short time clear and entirely free, whilst the remainder 
of the tree was still clothed with its green garb. I would recommend 
all gardeners, who have trees or shrubs in this condition, to give them 
a dressing once or twice in the winter season, and I doubt not that it 
will answer their highest expectations. A sprinkling of quick lime in 
a powdered state over the affected parts, after a shower of rain or 
strong dew, I have found to be equally useful wherever it touched. 


ON EAISING PLANTS OF THE PINUS TRIBE FROM 
SEED. 

BY A COUNTRY SQUIRE. 

This beautiful tribe of trees has now become very popular, and their 
introduction into our pleasure-grounds, parks, &c., are much extending, 
and as cones of seed are now-a-days liberally given, even of the rarest 
and finest species, I am induced to send some observations on raising 
plants therefrom, &c. 

Mr. Gordon gave some excellent observations upon this subject, 
which were inserted in the “ Gardeners’ Chronicle” five or six years 
back, and which mode of procedure 1 duly attended to, and have proved 
to be very successful. 1 therefore make an extract from the same, to 
which I add other observations, and respectfully solicit their insertion 
in an early Number of your Magazine, and which I hope will in 
some degree contribute to promote a still greater extension of planting 
and ornamenting around our habitations with these very admirable 
(generally evergreen) trees. 

The Pine and Fir tribe are increased by seeds, which are produced 
in great abundance when the plants attain a certain age, and which are 
generally ripe in the autumn, the cones taking from fifteen to eighteen 
months before they come to maturity. The cones should be gathered 
at the beginning of winter ; they should be placed in some cool but 
dry place until the end of March, at which time the seeds should be 
taken opt of the cones, which in some cases is ditficult without injuring 
thexq, particularly if they are kiln dried, as the seeds are easily damaged 
by fire-heat. The cones of some kinds are so hard— -of Oocarpa, for 
example-— that it would take weeks on the kiln before they would open. 
The safest way is to bore a hole through the centre, beginning at the 
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base, or stalk end, and afterwards to drive a round piece of hard wood 
through the hole, which will split the cone ; then with a chisel to com- 
mence taking off the scales in layers, beginning at the base of the cone. 
The seeds may then be removed without injury ; this, of course, only 
applies to the more rare ones, all the others are easily opened by drying, 
and particularly the Silver, Spruce, and Balm of Gilead Firs ; the 
Cedar, Weymouth, Larch, and Scotch Pine, also part with their seeds 
freely. 

“ The next operation is that of sowing the seeds, which is best done 
in the following manner:— If the kinds are new or rare, they should 
be sown in pans filled with dry, sandy loam, and without any mixture 
of either peat, leaf-mould, or rotten dung, all of which are injurious, 
and cause the young plants to damp off when they first come up, more 
especially if it should be damp weather at the time they appear above 
ground. If the loam is a little stiff, a small portion of sand may be 
used ; but this must be avoided as much as possible, because the more 
sand there is in the soil the weaker the plants come up. If they are in 
a doubtful condition, sow the seeds in pans filled with very dry loam, 
and place them in some dry situation, out of the reach of damp, they 
will then not be injured ; whereas, if they were not placed in dry soil, 
they would be sure to perish, or if sown in damp soil the like destruc- 
tion would attend them. When spring advances, place the pans in 
gentle, but by no means in a damp heat, taking care, however, to remove 
them to a much cooler place before the young plants are fairly above 
ground, and afterwards harden them off by degrees, giving them but 
little water at first ; for much depends upon the use made of water at 
this period, and the treatment given to them when in this state (that is, 
when the young plant has exhausted the nourishment supplied by the 
seed, and has to seek subsistence from its own roots), after which there 
is little danger of their damping off, except they are over-watered. 
When the plants are fairly up, and a little hardened, they may be potted 
off singly into small pots, filled with a mixture of loam and sandy peat ; 
if the loam is rather poor or stiff, a little leaf mould may be added, for 
the bad effects of thii two latter substances seem only to occur during 
the time the young plant receives its support from the seed. When 
potted, they should be placed in a close pit or frame for a few days, 
until they recover the effects of the shift, and afterwards air must be 
freely admitted, but water given rather sparingly at first. They will 
require little trouble afterwards, but probably may want shifting into 
larger pots in the autumn (particularly the strong-growing kinds) as it 
is injurious to their future grow'th to allow their roots to get pot-bound 
when young. The more rare or tender kinds should not be planted out 
before the third season, but the commoner ones may be planted out 
after the first year. 

All those kinds with hard-shelled seeds, and even the Deodar and 
Cedar of Lebanon, may be sown in the open border with great advan- 
tage in the following manner : select a good fresh loamy soil which is 
not stiff, but rather sandy, and about the end of March dig and break 
the surface rather finely ; then mark the ground out into beds about 
four feet wide, leaving an alley of a foot wide between each bed ; and 
on some fine dry day sow the seeds broadcast rather thickly, covering 
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them over from a quarter to half an inch deep, according to the size of 
the seeds ; then smooth the surface by gently beating it with the back 
of the spade (this must only be done if the soil is dry and rather light). 
They will then require no otlier care, except keeping them from weeds 
and the attacks of birds, mice^ and slugs, which are very destructive to 
them when they first make their appearance above ground. By placing 
some small branches thickly over the beds until the young plants have 
thrown off the old seed-coat, they may be protected from the ravages 
of birds ; if attacked by mice, traps must be set for catching them, as 
the only safe mode of preventing such pests : and if subject to be eaten 
by slugs, some wood-ashes should be sown over the beds, just as the 
young plants are making their appearance. 

“ The seeds of the greater part of the Pine tribe come up in about 
six weeks after sowing in the open border, and tlie most of them will 
be fit for transplanting into nursery rows the first year after sowing ; 
afterwards they may be treated in the same way as other forest trees.'’ 


THE CULTURE OF LEONOTIS LEONURUS. 

BY A nobleman’s FLOWER GARDENER. 

This plant is one of the most beautiful and showy plants that can adorn 
the greenhouse and conservatory from September to January, and it 
only requires to be seen, when properly grown, to attract the attention 
of all admirers of fine flowers. It can be had cheap where it is found 
in a nursery establishment. 

By the following mode of treatment I have it bloom splendidly, and 
its Lion’s Tail fine orange-scarlet spikes of flowers produce an enchant- 
ing effect. 

At the beginning of March, plants of Leonotis struck from cuttings 
last summer begin to grow ; they are then shifted into 32 pots, filled 
with a good loamy soil, with plenty of drainage, consisting of chopped 
turf and well-rotted manure in lumps, about equal parts. The plants 
are placed in a light part of the greenhouse, wliere they get plenty of 
air, and have but little water for the first two or three weeks, after 
which they are set in pans, but do not stand constantly in water. By 
the 1st of May they are shifted into the pots they are intended to flower 
in, No. 4’s, about tlie middle of the month, when all danger from frost 
is over. I plunge the pots up to the rim in a south border, and supply 
them plentifully with water ; and once in eight or ten days give them 
some liquid manure. They require nothing else but tying up and occa- 
sionally turning the pots round to prevent the roots from running into 
the border till the end of September, when they are removed into the 
greenhouse, where they flower for eight or ten weeks ; after this they 
are cut down and put under the greenhouse stage, and kept nearly dry 
till the following growing season. 
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VISIT TO SOUTH AMERICA IN SEARCH OF NEW 
PLANTS.* 

Mr. Pc EDI e was sent out as a collector of plants ibr the Royd 
Gardens of Kew ; and, as we have previously remarked, has sent many 
very interesting, beautiful, and valuable plants to the Gardens. The 
many communications from Mr. Purdie to Sir W. J. Hooker are of a 
very interesting character, so much so, that Sir William has com- 
menced their insertion in the “ Botanical Magazine ” for the present 
year, and thereby add to the usefulness of that excellent work. The fol- 
lowing is an extract from the letter inserted in the April Number : — 

“ Hio de la Hacha, December 14, 1844. 

“ I fear that the four boxes of Orchidem and one of seeds, which 
were to leave Santa Martha by the November or December packet, 
may have arrived in England at a time of frost ; so that I am very 
anxious to secure more of the same plants ; which I shall get in the 
interior. Among the very fine species are a Schomburghkia, a splen- 
did Limodorum, and a very singular and uncommon Maxillaria. I 
have never seen the latter in full bloom, but judging from its strong 
habit and still stronger flower-stems, I expect it will prove a remark- 
able thing ; these I hope to procure in a day or two, from the Sierras 
of Maracaybo. The remainder of the road, 300 miles, lies through a 
savannah country, and will afford the seeds of some fine Palms. I 
expect the distance will occupy about eighteen days. I shall pack up 
here the plants collected on this side of the Nivada, to be shipped by 
the first conveyance to Santa Martha, whence they will be despatched, 
so as to reach England early in April, when there will be no risk of 
frost. Among other plants gathered on this side of the Nivada, is a 
magnificent Oncidiura, ranking among the most conspicuous of that 
noble tribe ; its bright yellow flowers are slightly striped in the centre 
with scarlet, and as large (which you will see by the specimens) as 
those of 0. Papilio ; the habit of the species is strictly trailing, like a 
Manettia. I have some fears about getting this plant to England 
alive, its pseudo-lfolbs being so delicate. I found it climbing over 
mossy trees, to their topmost branches, on the river San Antonio, at 
an elevation of about 3000 feet. There is also a showy and fragrant 
plant, like Catasetum, but a distinct genus. 

‘‘ The ascent of this slope of the Nivada has afforded me many more 
plants than did the other side, by way of San Sebastian. The vege- 
tation is generally stronger and finer. After ascending 2000 feet, I 
came to a gigantic forest of Laurus Persea (Avocado pear), strewing 
the ground with its delicious fruits, and the luxuriant foliage afibrding 
an impenetrable shade ; there were also a few scattered Palms ; the 
slender and graceful Chamsedorea gracilis was particularly abundant, 
producing pendant clusters of golden fruit, which imparted a lively 
aspect to the otherwise sombre wilderness. This mixture of trees 
continued till about 4000 foot of elevation ; w'here Palms become mere 
predominant, blending with the less noble but more delicate and beau- 
tiful tree-ferns. There was nothing, liowever, new to me in this 

♦ CSorrespondence from Mr. Purdie, collector of new plants in South America 
for the Royal Gardens of Kew, published monthly in the Botanical Magazine* 
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vegetation. Higher still, at 5000 feet, comes the Fodocarpus, with 
some Myrtaceous trees, Melastomse and the stately^ Wax-Palm, the 
only Palm that is found at such an elevation. Hence, till shrul^s cease 
(at about 11,000 feet) the beautiiul Befarias (the Bhododendrons of 
South America) and other ericoid shrubs, with some suffruticose Syn- 
genesia and a few conspicuous Melastomaceie, compose the principal 
vegetation. The last plant of any size seen near the snow, is a robust 
Syngenesis, which is esteemed highly medicinal ; here and there grew 
al^ patches of a showy Lupine, some kinds of Geranium, and in 
swampy spots an Osmunda, several Carices, and a striking Pinguicula, 
reminding me of our P. grandiflora, with foliage of the same glistening 
and icy-cold nature. The plants that vegetated highest up were a con- 
spicuous species of Alypium, and, along the margin of perpetual 
snow, a Primula, which I should have much liked to gather in bloom. 
Many other plants were seen upon the Sierra, but not in sufficient 
abundance to form any feature in the landscape. I found in rocky 
spots a striking Echeveria ; a neat, but not conspicuous Daphne ; one 
species of Fuchsia, and two of Berberis, with a strong and rather rare 
Passion-flower, a Tropseolum, several Ardisiae, an Ilex, and a Cra- 
taegus, &c. 

“ On my return hither two days ago, I received your and Mr. 
Smith’s letters, announcing the arrival of my first box of plants from 
Santa Martha ; sorry I am that some of the contents had perished. I 
am now convinced that it is a faulty plan to pack Orchideae (finally) 
shortly after they are gathered ; which I did with all my Jamaica 
plants, and with the box in question from Santa Martha. I have 
observed that after carrying plants in open airy baskets for a week or 
two, the oldest bulbs of the Orchideae commonly perish : thus it must 
be advisable to ascertain their state before sending them away. When 
I arrived at Bio de la ITacha, I found, in the four boxes just de- 
spatched, that there was a full bushel of dead and broken rubbish : if 
this had been allowed to remain in consequence of the packages 
having been closed, it must have destroyed many more plants ; and 
to a similar process of unexamined decay, I attribute my previous 
ftiilures. 

1 am anxious to hear how the roots of Achimenes have borne the 
journey, in order that I may yet secure more if desirable ; for I know 
of a station where three species grow, on the mountains above Santa 
Martha, one of which I believe is not in cultivation. Every inquiry 
has been made, since I came into Columbia, with a view to obtaining 
intelligence of the Palo de Vacca (Cow-tree), but I can hear nothing 
of it. The Phytelephas (Vegetable Ivory Palm) is procurable at 
Santa Martha, the nuts being brought from the province of Mara- 
quita ; but I am not so sure of their freshness : therefore, in the ab- 
sence of further directions from you about my movements, I think of 
ascending the Magdalena, and myself collecting growing planto and 
seeds of the Ivory Palm. If time allows, I shall make an excursion 
to the mountains in that district, and return to Santa Martha about 
the middle or end of March. I have much to do there, and mean to 
make the best possible use of my opportunities, and to bring with m 
all the plants I can.^’ 

Vpl. XV. No. R 
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MAMMILLARIA PULCHRA TREATED AS AN AQUATIC* 

Having ascertained tbat Cacti grown without fresh air succeed best 
in a moist state, I felt desirous of knowing the result, were a plant 
exposed to the change of temperature of a greenhouse, and always kept 
in water. In 1845, on the 11th of June, a plant of M. pulchra, in a 
three-inch pot, was placed in a six-inch pot (not repotted), which, 
having the hole at the bottom stopped up, has been kept full of water ; 
and, strange as it may appear to some, the plant is still growing luxu- 
riantly. Among most Cacti growers, it is a general rule to keep such 
plants quite dry during winter ; and even in summer some persons are 
afraid to give more water than just moistens the surface oi the soil. 
This single experiment, however, seems to show that the nature of 
Cacti is as yet but imperfectly understood. — Mir, DoncUd^ in Journal of 
Horticultural Society. 


EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN PLANTS. 

We have been much gratified by the inspection of a superb collection 
of these plants, which have recently been exhibited in the King’s-road, 
Chelsea, by Mr. H. Waterer, of the Knap-hill Nursery. Under a 
large canvass roof is formed a temporary ganien in three compartments, 
with turf-margined gravel walks and some thousands of American 
plants, as fresh as if they were still growing in the pure air of Knap- 
hill, bearing evidence of how well even the most delicate plants may 
be transplanted if proper care is exercised in taking them up with 
large balls to the roots. The walks wind amongst the most magnifi- 
cent Rhododendrons one can imagine, in a manner so as to form them 
into groups, here and there intermixed with Azaleas of many colours 
and the broad-leaved Kalmia. Besides the enormous mass of bloom, 
varying in the Rhododendron from purple to white, and comprising 
the orange and flame-coloured tints of the Azaleas, the delicate white 
blossoms of the Kalmia, the most prominent feature is the fine standard 
Rhododendrons, several of which are from ten to fourteen feet high, 
with clean stems from four to five feet in height, and large spreading 
heads bending down with the weight of bloom. Although these are 
perhaps the largest and most showy plants in the collection, there are 
many others, however, which nearly approaches them. We will not 
attempt to enumerate all the varieties of Rhododendron and Azaleas 
that are to be found here. We will, however, give the names of a 
few which appeared to us more particularly deserving of notice. Of 
Rhododendrons, multicolum maculatum is a white, prettilv spatted 
with brown, of excellent habit ; pictum also a white, prettify spotted 
with brownish-green ; ccslestinum is a handsome delicate pink sort ; 
catawbiense splendens, rosy pink, tinged with blue, heads compact and 
neat — one of the best; album grandiflorum, delicate blui£, upper 
petals nicely spotted with green ; roseum elegans^ con^ttct heads of rosy 
flowers, veiy pretty ; album elegans, fine blush, spotted in the tapper 




of lilac blossoms, closely spotted in the upper pet^s with giMep|j| 
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giving to the flower a pleading variety of colour ; and nivaticum, a 
good white. Of Azaleas, vescocephala is a good white; pontica 
tmrisparens, a fine yellow ; punieea, beautiful orange ; pontica grandi- 
flom, a flue large flowered variety ; p. imperialis, orange red ; p. con- 
spicua, yellow, flowers large and fine; and Ne Plus Ultra, orange red, 
with yellow upper petals, a very profuse bloomer. These are a few 
and only a very few of the many excellent varieties collected together 
here ; and for a better selection we would at once refer all who are 
within reach to inspect the collection itself, which we may add is now 
in all its beauty. 


ON BLOOMING THE LARGE WHITE DATURA (BRUG- 
MANSIA SUAVEOLENS) IN A VERY DWARF MANNER. 

By Lucr. 

By the following mode of culture, I grow the noble fragrant-flowered 
Datura, as a very dwarf plant, and forward the particulars for insertion 
in the Cabinet. Early in February, cuttings of the young wood, 
about three inches long, having an eye in each, are taken and potted in 
sixty-sized pots, placed in a hotbed frame of good temperature ; they 
soon take root, which is easily ascertained by the roots protruding 
through the holes at the bottom of the pot. When this is discovered 
they are repotted into twenty-fours, using a compost of well-enriched 
loamy soil, one-half being leaf mould and rotten dung. The plants 
are kept in the frame for a few weeks, during which period they are 
supplied freely with .liquid manure water. When the pot is pretty 
well filled with .roots, the plants are repotted into those three sizes 
larger. At whatever height it is desired to have the plants, the top is 
pinched off, and laterals are produced. When in the frame a good 
moist heat is kept up by sprinkling and watering ; this is necessary to 
prevent an attack of the red spider. When the plants cannot be kept 
longer, for height, in the frame, they are removed into the greenhouse 
and repotted when requisite, freely supplied with liquid manure, and 
syringed every evening with water, particularly at the under side cf the 
foliage. The lateral shoots will produce a profusion of flowers at the 
height the lead was stopped, and continue in bloom for a long time. 

By the above simple process I have plants from two to three feet 
high, having thirty or more fine flowers upon each; and certainly 
nothing can exceed their loveline^, and be more ornamental for the 
greenhouse or conservatory throughout the summer. 


THE CULTURE OF POINSETTIA PULCHERRIMA. 

B7 MB. THORNE, GiBDENEB, FAXB70BD PARK, OLOUCESTSaBBlBE. 

According to Loudon’s Hortus Britannicus,” this plant was intro- 
duced into this country from Mexico in 1834; consequently it has 
been an inhabitant of our stoves for more than ten years. It is not so 
much cultivated as it deserves ; it ought to be in every collection. It 
forms a valuable plant during the dull months of winter and early 
Spring, at which time the plant unfolds its scarlet-llke leaves, form- 
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ON FUCHSIA BLOOMS NOT EXPANDING. 


ing a beautiful contrast with the dark green foliage underneath. 1 
have found it extremely difficult to preserve the leaves in a perfect 
state until the flowers have duly expanded. The plant, however, sue-* 
ceeds best in the warmest and driest part of the stove during winter ; 
for, if subjected to a cold damp atmosphere, failure will certainly ensue, 
and the foliage turn yellow. To grow it to perfection, it ought to 
receive the treatment of a dry stove plant, where it will flourish in all 
its beauty. In my opinion the neatest specimens are formed when 
struck three in a pot, and grown in a dwarf manner, which is easily 
done by inducing side branches. If properly cultivated in a high 
temperature, as above stated, the plants will flower freely the first 
season, and form a perfect blaze of bloom on the top of each. I gene- 
rally destroy the plants after two years of age, as they are liable to 
become unsightly, unless much labour were bestowed on them. When 
the blossoms are decaying I prune in the wood rather closely and place 
the plants in a moist high temperature, to induce growth at the 
earliest period so as to be able to increase young stocks for another 
season’s supply. The cuttings strike freely in leaf mould, adding to it a 
small portion of silver sand. I generally insert three in a two-inch 
pot, and place them under a hand-light in a shady part of the stove. 
The beauty of the plant most amply repays for every attention given 
to it. 


ON FUCHSIA BLOOMS NOT EXPANDING. 

IN ANSWER TO MR. PYPPE. 

BT DAHL OF MANCHESTER. 

Every admirer of the Fuchsia must sympathise with your corre- 
spondent, Mr. A. Fyffe, and his friends in their misfortunes with this 
fine flower. Before I say one word more, I would call their attention 
to a paper in the January Number of the present year, page 9, on 
Vegetable Fhysioloey, by Mr. Todd, which contains some excellent 
remarks ; and again to another paper, hy Senex, in the April Number, 
page 79, on the sap of plants. From these papers may be gathered 
the idea of the component parts of plants. Thus having arrived at 
their correct composition, the next step he must take is, to carry out 
a proper plan of cultivation. Mr. F. owns, that in the city of 
Edinburgh he has not all the advantages that other situations admit 
but says, “ his plants are freely furnished with flower buds.” For his 
situation, I think in this he is fortunate ; and, thus fortunate, I think 
a little more attention will set him right. He must be aware that 
plants confined to a room will not develope all their fine qualities as 
those that have every advantage ; he will find a line in the paper of 
Senex, to the eflfect, That if the sap of plants be examined in its 
most simple state, it will be found to consist of water, mucilage, and 
sugar.” It is allowed that plants give out perspiration, and as the 
juices of the plant is excit^ to a certain degree when forcing its 
blooms, it may be considered that the dry atmosphere of a room may 
cause that glutinous matter of which he complains, and that his mis- 
fortunes may in some measure arise therefrom ; but no doubt there are 
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other causes ; the accumulation of crude excrescences about the roots 
may, to a degree, accelerate it, from the want of proper drainage ; 
want of proper attention to watering will cause it. But I find I 
am going to too great a length, and will conclude by giving the 
plan which 1 pursue, with success, to my satisfaction. 1 take it for 
granted, that the air of Edinburgh is as pure and as congenial for the 
growth of plants as it is at Manchester. 1 grow my pbmts in rooms, 
not having a greenhouse ; I have some fine sorts ; 1 let them rest in 
the winter. In frosty weatlter I lay them on their sides, and cover 
with a mat : at the proper time I repot them, in light rich stuff*, with 
plenty of drainage, and put them in the windows of the rooms. As 
the foliage proceeds to grow, I give them all the air I can, and water 
with manure water, sometimes Guano water, and sometimes dung 
water. At the beginning of the season the foliage is watered with 
rain water twice a week ; as tiie season advances this watering of the 
foliage, blooms and all, is done every day ; and my Fuchsias please me 
well : this ‘keeps them perfectly clean, and the absorption that takes 
place proves beneficial to the plant, increasing its vigour, and gives it 
strength to perfect its blooms and keeps it longer in that state to give 
satis&ction. I think that if Mr. F. and his friends will pursue this 
plan their misfortunes will be at an end. 


NEW HOLLAND SEEDS. 

BT LETETIA. 

Recently 1 have received a quantity of seeds from New Holland, of 
difiPerent species and sizes, when, and how am 1 to sow them, dec. ? 

[Sow them early in February : a convenient plan to adopt is to take 
shallow pots, about six inches across, well drain them, and fill to within 
about an inch of the top w'ith fine soil, consisting of peat and loam, the 
latter preponderating, both tolerably dry, and with enough sand inter- 
mixed to make the mixture appear sandy; this should be gently 
pressed smooth, and marked into four divisions ; a portion of each 
packet of seed, properly labelled, is then to be sown either in one or in 
two of these divisions, according to the quantity, selecting seeds of 
nearly equal size to be sown in the same pot, in older that the same 
depth of covering may be proper for all ; the labels should be placed 
close together in the centre, exactly facing the division in which the 
corresponding seeds are sown ; the pots should be placed in a mild hot 
bed, and the soil covered and shaded so as to prevent its drying, by 
using a little clean moss or something equally effectual; the l^t 
quantity of water that will suffice to keep the soil fi om, getting dry, 
will be found most desirable, and the covering and shading will in 
great measure prevent the dryness ; avoid steam, by frequently airing 
the frame ; and when the seedlings are fairly up, tiansplant them into 
small pots, or prick them into larger ones, as may be convenient. In 
aU cases be careful to preserve correctly whatever memorandums there 
inay be, especially those referring to the native locality whence the 
seeds were imported.] 


LL kinds of Roses (excepting the China and its 
- varieties) may now be bud^. Leave a small 
portion of wood with every bud, or, this dry seaeon especially, the 
buds will shrivel, without much attention, both to watering at the 
roots, moistening the bud by sprinkling water over it, shading the 
same, &c. Securing the bud with worsted is better than matting. 
The following mode has been adopted with very great success. “ The 
bud for insertion is taken off the shoot very close to the eye ; the tip 
or part of the bark below the bud is cut off quite close, to allow the 
bud to be pushed closer into the stock without being bruised. It then 
requires only to be tied above the bud, and a composition applied to 
exclude the air and keep the bud cool, consisting of two-thirds cow- 
dung and one-third stiff loam. The bud requires no untying, and 
gradually grows so closely into the stock, as hardly to be distinguished 
from a shoot, and is not so likely to be blown out or injured. The 
composition is applied in a liquid state.’’ Chrysanthemums should 
have the leads pinched off, in order to induce laterals to push, so the 
plants may be dwarfer, and have bushy heads ; this must be done as 
early as possible. Propagate by means of slips, parting of the plants, 
Ac., any double flowered, and other desirable fibrous rooted perennial 
plants done flowering. Cut off the stems of Double Rockets, in order 
to induce them to push forth side shoots, which will furnish plants for 
dividing. Transplant into nursery beds, or into borders, seedling peren- 
nial or biennial plalits sown in spring. Seeds of all kinds of bulbous- 
rooted and tuberous-rooted plants should be sown in pans or boxes, such 
as Cyclamens, Anemonies, Ranunculuses, Hyacinths, &c. Take up any 
bulbs of Ranunculuses, &c. remaining in the beds whose foliage is de- 
cayed. Plant out, too, any autumn flowering bulbs. Auriculas and 
Polyanthuses should be cleared of their dead leaves, have ofilsets taken off, 
and the plants be re-potted ; also pot off seedlings. Heartsease should 
be increased, putting them in a shady border. Verbenas should be in- 
creased by putting off cuttings, potting runners, Ac., so that they may 
be well established before the winter season commences. The plants 
in beds, borders, Ac., will require a good watering at the roots with 
soft pond-water twice or three times a week, if the season continues 
dry ; so with most other bedded plants, as Scarlet Pelargoniums, Ac. 
S^s of Pansies, and any of the early blooming annuids, should be 
gathered as soon as they appear mature ; the Pansy should be gathered 
before the husk breaks, or the seeds will suddenly be widely scattered. 
Pinks already planted out in beds should be watered, shaded, Ac. ; 
beds of them may still be made. See articles in former Numbers. 
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Layers of Carnations and Piootees when well rooted should be potted 
off. The bulba of Tidips should have the loose eoats dressed off. 
Wallflower slips shonld he fMit off early. Where there are abundance 
of suitable short shoots of the plants employed for beds, as Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, Calceolarias, Anagallis, Double Bagwort, Salvias, Hemi- 
mens, Bouvardias, they should be put off and struck, after which 
they can be kept in a coolish situation, till the usual peri(^ of winter 
protection. Thus early prepared, it is done with less attention, and 
the plants being well rooted, endure the winter better. Dahlias must 
have the laterals thinned out, so that the principal stems stand free. 
When flowers are required large in proportion, thin away the buds, 
water abundantly, mulch over the roots, &c. What is termed the 
Black Aphis fly has attacked the Dahlia this season most ravenously. 
The best remedy is to brush them off daily, and water over the tops at 
the evening. If the shoots be bent into a strong infusion of chamo- 
mile wato*, we And it embitters the tender foliage, that the insects do 
not attack them afterwards. Sow Mignonette for blooming in winter ; 
and seeds of Brachycome iberidifolia now sown, and the plants potted 
singly in small sixties, will survive through winter protected from 
frost, and be highly ornamental for the greenhouse, sitting room, &c. 
the next year. 

W TUB OBUSTKOVSB, die. 

Pelargoniums.— Plants that have done blooming, and the young 
wood lias been a little hardened by a free admission of air, should now 
be headed down, if intended for the next season’s blooming. Being 
now headed down, they soon push fresh shoots ; and as there generally 
are many more than is necessary to retain for the proper formation of 
the plants, they should be thinned when about an inch long. When 
the shoots retained are about two inches long, repot the plants by 
shaking off nearly all the old compost, and then replace with new. 
These plants form the finest specimens for exhil;p1ion, &c. the follow- 
ing year. (See excellent Articles on the entire culture, by Mr, Cock, 
Mr. Catleugh, and other celebrated growers, in former Volumes of our 
Magazine.) As early as possible put ofl’ cuttings to strike, for a 
supply of young plants for next year. 

Camellias may now be re-potted. I consider it an excellent plan ; 
perform this operation the moment that the flower-bud is decidedly 
formed. As compost, 1 would recommend two-thirds of fibrous loam 
of an uBCtuous character, and one-third of fibrous heath soil. The 
more fibrous and lumpy it is the better, and a good sprinkling of char- 
coal in small masses, with sharp silver sand, should be added. Let the 
pots be most completely dn^o^y by pJacing some large crocks in a very 
hollow position at the bottom ; topping these up with a pounded mix- 
ture of broken crocks and charc(kl, from which all the very smell 
particles have been riddled. Cover this with very fibrous turf in 
small lumps, before placing the ball, and keep pressiiig the material 
(not ramming) close, with the fingers, during the process of filling up, 
observing to have the compost in a mellow state, rather inclining to 
dryness. One most material point is, to see that the ball is thoroughly 
moistened before shifting ; if any doubt of this exist, let the ball be 
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Steeped in water for k quarter of an hour previous to potting. When 
the flower-buds are in clusters thin them, so as to leave no more than 
are likely to be perfected. If too many remain they injure the plant, 
and eventually drop off in spring. 

Calceolarias that have done blooming should have the stems cut 
down, then place the plants in a cool frame, and shade from hot sun. 
In about ten days re-pot them. (See Article in July Number, 1846.) 

The verj' hot and dry weather will be favourable ror the Red Spider 
upon many of the new Holland plants, as Chorozemas, &c., also Thun- 
bergias, &c. : to prevent them, occasionally place the plant so as it 
can be forcibly syringed at the under side of the leaves, and if strong 
soapsuds are used, the better ; as such a composition leaves a glutinous 
matter. If a plant be infested, syringe it, and whilst wet turn it over 
and dust it under the leaves with common sulphur. A good syringing 
of the plants three times a week is highly beneficial to the entire stock, 
avoiding the flowers, and performing it at the evening. Well water 
the ground where the plants stand, that is, between the pots. 

L^clienaultias, Pimeleas, Baronias, Polygalas, and similar plants, 
done blooming, should now be cut, in order to have the plants brought 
into a proper bushy form, after which place them in a situation where 
they can be shaded from hot sun, to cause them to push fresh shoots. 
If young stock be required of any kinds of greenhouse plants, and 
there be young wood sufficiently ripened, cuttings should immediately 
be inserted, as the season is getting to a close for success this year. 
Re-pot specimen plants of the above-named kinds as early as possible 
after they begin to push : this prepares for next season^s success. 

Cinerarias required for blooming in autumn and the early part of 
winter should be immediately potted and duly forwarded. 


ON CALLA ^THIOPICA. 

BT CLEBZCUS. 

Noticing that a correspondent has lately inquired how the Calla 
.^thiopica is to be treated, in order to bloom it satis&ctorily : I have 
two plants in my greenhouse which meet my expectations, by treating 
it as follows I grow it in a good rich turfy loam, a good drainage, 
and in the growing season give it a liberal supply of soft water. The 
winter season I allow it to rest, and only keep it barely moist ; at the 
end of February I commence watering gradually, and place the plant 
where it gets an increase of warmth. As soon as I perceive the slightest 
move in growth, I take the plant out of the pot, keeping the ball as 
entire as 1 can, then remove by the hand carefully the exterior part of 
the soil, avoiding injuring the roots. This being done^ I repot it, and 
as the extremity of the roots will just be pushing, they soon extend in 
the fresh comp^t, and by flue attention afterwards a vigorous bloom is 
obtained. 








EDMONDS’S JENNY LIND PICOTEE. 

T his very beautiful Pic6tee was raised by George Edmonds, Esq., 
of Brooklands, Wandsworth-road, London, by whom it was ex- 
hibited at the recent floral shows held at the Horticultural Society’s 
grounds, Chiswick ; the Botanic Garden, Regent’s Park ; the Royal 
South London, Slough, &c., and where, by all lovers of this esteemed 
class of flowers who saw it, it was universally admired, and pronounced 
to be of the very finest quality. The white is not quite as pure as in 
some other kinds, but the form is excellent, petals free from notch, 
edging more true than any other we ever saw, not a single spot upon 
the ground, but entirely pure. It well merits a place in every 
collection. 

We had the pleasure of attending the exhibitions above named, and 
we never saw Carnations and Ficotees shown to greater advan^ge ; 
the flowers were in a state of perfection and vigour &r beyond any 
precedent, and a corresponding interest was excited in the visitors. 
We inspected them very minutely, in order to obtain a select list of 
the best, and the following are the Ficotees we can confidently recom- 
mend to our readers as being of first-rate merit, viz., Edmonds’s Jenny 
Lind, Edmonds’s Victoria Regina, Edmonds’s Earnest, Burroughes^s 
Mrs. Bevan, Burroughes’s Amy, Barnard’s Mrs. ij^rnard. Green’s 
Queen'Victoria,Wildman’s Isabella, Willnier’s Frincess Royal, Sharpe’s 
L’Elegant, Princess Alice, Juliet, Jessop’s Sir W. Middleton, Lady 
Chesterfield, Duke of Newcastle, Miss Bevan, Norman’s Beauty, Bar- 
nard's Borderer, Mathew’s Ne Hus Ultra, Richard Cobden, Sharpe’s 
Gem, Ely’s Lady Ely.* 

Several of our latest volumes of this Magazine contain very excellent 
communications on the culture of this tribe of flowers by most of the 
celebrated growei^ and successfhl exhibitors, as Messrs. Norman, W^i 
Ibbett, Wood of the Coppice near Nottingham, W. Harrison of 
V01.XV. No.9.-^:& s 
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. r.7 «>venl otben, md we wfpeetftH/ refer oar naden 

Fdtaa, . jfQgt the Bowers exhibited by the Woolwich 
^oj^w^o^a aiZrLry «re. If there rreuJU be the effect of 
ZL ee^r eppUcaUon in culture by manures, &e., such » be well. 
known liberality of our friends we refer to, we are conSdeat they will 
gladly communicate it to us for the benefit of our readers. 

The assemblag'e of these Bowers shown in and around London during 
the present season has been very considerable, and much beyond what 
most of our readers have an idea of. It would have afforded us plea- 
sure to record the names of the noble host of most worthy exhibitors, 
and annexed to each the list of flowers shown, but our limits forbid. 
As, however, the sorts shown at one or two of the principal exhibitions 
contain the best general kinds, and are nearly a repetition of the others, 
we here append the particulars, so that our readers may see what are 
the kinds most successful, and be aided in making selections now the 
layers are about being potted off, and offered for sale by the florists 
around London, Woolwich, Bedford, Cradley, Hothwell, as our adver- 
tising sheets from time to time testify. 


The Horticultural Society’s Show, Chiswick Gardens, July 17. 

Amateur Growers. — Picotees, in pans of 24 distinct Varieties; 
Large Silver Medal. — To G. Edmonds, Esq., Wandsworth-road, for 
Wildman’s Isabella, Mathews’s Ne Plus Ultra, Burroughes’s Mrs. 
Bevan, Willmer’s Princess Boyal, Edmonds’s Prince of Wales, Robin- 
son’s Hero of Nottingham, Jessop’s Sir William Middleton, Edmonds’s 
Regina, Barraud’s !^rderer, Ely’s Favourite, Green’s Queen, Brink- 
low’s Lady Chesterfield, Sharpe’s Elegant, Edmonds’s Mrs, Reeves, 
Barnard’s Mrs. Barnard, Giddin’s Sir Robert Peel, Crash’s Prince 
Albert, Burroughes’s Duke of Newcastle, Ely’s Mrs. Lilly, Mathews’s 
Enchantress, Dickson’s Lady Jane Grey, Countess of Winterton, 
Crash’s Queen, and Seedling. 

Large Knightian Medal. — To John Edwards, Esq., Holloway, for 
Giddin’s Masterpiece, Sharpe’s L’Elegant, Mrs. Bevan, Coronation, 
Isabella, Ne Plus Ultra, Princess Augusta, Lady Flower, Willmer’s 
Prince Royal, Seedling, John Hampden, Trito, Fair Phyllis, Teaser, 
Duke of Newcastle, John’s Prince Albert, Ely’s Favourite, Seedling, 
Burroughes’s Emma, Burroughes’s President, Charles Stanford, Seed- 
ling, Mathews’s Enchantress, and Nottingham Hero. 

Small Bronze Medal.— To Mr. Ellis, Woolwich, for Ne Plus Ultra, 
Lord Althorp, Wood’s Ophelia, Mrs. Bevan, Joan of Arc, Sharpe’s 
Agitator, Sir Robert Peel, Sharpe’s Elegant, Miss Desborough, Ely’s 
Emperor, Crash’s Queen, Sharpe’s Beauty, Wilson’s Fanny Irby, Ely’s 
Mrs. Lilly, Giddin’s Teaser, Ely’s Favourite, Nottingham Hero, Miss 
Willoughby, Isabella, Crash’s Prince Albert, President, Giddin’s 
Vespasian, Duke of Newcastle, and Mrs. Honner. 

Nurserymen , — Large Silver Medal. — To Messrs. Norman of Wool- 
wich, for Willmer’s Prince Royal, Headley’s Criterion, Burroughes’s 
Mrs. Bevan, Burroughes’s Hermione, Burroughes’s General Jackson, 
Burroughes’s Princess Helena, Burroughes’s King John, Burroughes’s 
Emma, Sharpe’s Agitator, Princew Augusta, Dickson’s Mr. Twdiar, 
Duke of Newcastle, Barraud’s Bride, Mathews’s Enchantress, Miss 
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Desborou^i, Norwich Rival, Lady Dacre, Dickson’a Trip to Cam- 
bridge, Sharpe’s Elegant, Crash’s Queen, Siiarpe’s Beauty, Barnard’s 
Mrs, Barnard, Headley’s Venus, aud Norman’s Beauty. 

Silver Knightian Medal.— To Mr. Turner, for Sharpe’s Elegant, 
iEronaut, Andrtj, Ne Plus Ultra, Garratt’s Lady Dacre, Mrs. Bevan, 
May’s Portia, Richard Cobden, l^mard’s Mrs. Barnard, Nottingham 
Hero, Lady Sale, May’s Juliet, Burroughes’s Amy, Triumph, Sebastian, 
Wildman’s Isabella, Duke of Newcastle, Jessica, Brinklow*s Lady 
Chesterfield, Crash’s Prince Albert, Seedling, Intrepid, Hudson’s 
Unique, and Mathews’s Enchantress. 

Silver Banksian Medal. — To Mr. Keynes, Salisbury, for Sharpe’s 
Agitator, Ne Plus Ultra, Trip to Cambridge, Dickson’s Lady Jane 
Grey, Mrs. Bevan, Coronation, Wilson’s Corregio, Trade’s Victoria, 
Miss Jane, Trip to Oxford, Queen Victoria, Brinklow’s Lady Chester- 
field, La Delicate, Kirtland’s Princess Augusta, Teaser, Prince Royal, 
Elegant, Seedling, Giddin’s Vespasian, Wildman’s Isabella, Crash’s 
Prince Albert, John’s Prince Jdbert, Sharpe’s Gem, and Russell’s 
Incomparable. 

The Royal South London Flobicultural Show, at the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens, July 21. 

Amateur Growers . — The best Stand of twelve distinct Varieties of 
Picotees. — First Prize to G. Edmonds, Esq., Wandsworth-road, for 
Mrs. Bevan, Wildman’s Isabella, Edmonds’s Earnest, Miss Jane, Lady 
Douro, Barnard’s Mrs. Barnard, Jessop’s Sir William Middleton, 
Edmonds’s Clara, Seedling, Field Marshal, Edmonds’s Regina, and 
Jenny Lind. 

Second Prize to Mr. Leach, for Mrs. Bevan, Agitator, Burroughes’s 
Emma, L’Elegant, Enciiantress, Lady Alice Peel, Norwich Rival, 
Dickson’s Sophia, Isabella, Duke of Newcastle, Princess Royal, and 
Ne Plus Ultra. 

Third Prize to John Edwards, Esq., for Lady Chesterfield, Mrs. 
Bevan, Elegant, Giddin’s Teaser, Duke of Newcastle, Wildman’s 
Isabella, President, Giddin’s Vespasian, Sharpe’s Wellington, Beauty, 
Princess Alice, Ely’s Favourite. 

Nurserymen , — The best Stand of twelve distinct Varieties of Pico- 
tees. — First Prize to Mr. Turner, for Sebastian, Lady Dacre, Mrs, 
Bevan, Enchantress, L’Elegant, Portia, Mrs. Barnard, Princess Royal, 
Isabella, Juliet, Prospero, and Burroughes’s Amy. 

Second Prize to Mr. Willmer, of Sunbury, for Siiarpe’s Elegant, 
Mrs. Bevan, Field Marshal, Giddin’s Teaser, Princess Royal, Duke of 
Newcastle, Isabella, Grace Darling, Crash’s Queen, Lady Dacre, 
Sharpe’s Wellington, and Musson’s Charlotte. 

Third Prize to Mr. Norman, for Willmer’s Princess Royal, Smith’s 
Lord Hardiiige, Mrs. Bevan, Sharpe’s L’Elegant, Enchantress, King 
James, Crash’s Queen, Ariel, Venus, Prewitt’s l^ndigo. Sylph, and 
General Jackson. 

Seedlings , — ^Certificates of Merit were given for the following : — 
Norman’s King John, a fine, heavy-edged, red flower, of good sub- 
stance and full centre ; Burroughes’s Amy, a light-edged purple, large, 
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good petal, and smooth edge ; Willmer’s Seedling, a heavy-edged 
purple, good form, and white pure. 

Slough Show, July 27. 

Amateurs,'-^Tot twelve dissimilar Blooms of Picotees.— First Prize 
to John Edwards, Esq., Holloway, for L’Elegant, Ely’s Favourite, 
Mrs. Bevan, Burroughes’s Lady Douro, Crash’s Victoria, 'VVillmer’s 
Princess Royal, Lady A. Peel, Sharpe’s Wellington, Wildman’s Isabella, 
Mathews’s Enchantress, Wood’s Princess Alice, Mrs. Barnard. 

Second Prize to G. Edmonds, Esq., Wandsworth-road, for Harry, 
Field Marshal, Miss Jane, Mrs. iSvan, Nottingham Hero, Green’s 
Victoria, Mrs. Barnard, Willmer’s Princess Royal, Wildman’s Isabella, 
President, Tolworthy’s Isabella, Regina, 

Third Prize to Rev. A. Matthews, Weston* on-the-Green, Oxon, for 
Wildman’s Isabella, Duke of Newcastle, Mrs. Bevan, Enchantress, 
Ne Plus Ultra, Lady A. Peel, Kirtland’s Isabella, Cynthia, Willmer’s 
Princess Royal, Wood’s Princess Alice, Mrs. Barnard, Nulli Secundus. 

Mr. Turner’s Prize for the best six Blooms. — First Prize to G. 
Edmonds, Esq., for Edmonds’s Clara, Earnest^ Eliza, and Augusta, 
Miss Jane, Mrs. Barnard. 

Classes open to all Growers : Twelve Blooms.—First Prize to Mr, 
C, Turner, Chalvey, for Mrs. Bevan, Unique, Coronation, Mrs. Bar- 
nard, Crash’s Victoria, Wildman’s Isabella, Burroughes’s Princess 
Alice, Masterpiece, Green’s Victoria, Lady Peel, Willmer’s Princess 
Royal. 

Second Prize to Mr. Willmer, Sunbuiy, for Nulli Secundus, Wild- 
man’s Isabella, Mrs. Barnard, Duchess of Cambridge, Sharp’s Welling- 
ton, Lady Dacre, Green’s Victoria, Cook's President, Willmer’s 
Princess Royal, Ely’s Field Marshal, Mrs. Beva-n, Duke of Newcastle. 

Third Prize to Mr. Keynes, Salisbury, for Wildman's Isabella, Mrs. 
Bevan, Mr. Annesley, Agitator, Cook’s President, Sir W. Middleton, 
Willmer’s Princess Roya^^ Criterion, L’Elegant, Burroughes’s Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Barnai€, Pluperfect. 

Mr. Trahar’s Prize for the two best dissimilar Blooms.— First Prize 
to Mr. C. Turner, for Burroughea’s Amy and Fellow’s Gertrude. 

Mr. Sharp’s Prize for the best Heavy Purple. — First Prize to G. 
Edmonds, Esq., for Edmonds's Augusta. 

Seedlings,— M.r, Gould’s Prize for the best Seedling Picotee and a 
first-class Certificate was awarded to G. Edmonds, Esq., for Jenny 
Lind, light red, of the finest quality, marking remarkably true, good 
substance, medium size. First-class Certificates Were also awarded to 
Mr. C. Turner, for Burroughes’s Amy. This flower, although so 
highly spoken of before, improves on acquaintance ; white good, with 
lively rosy purple lace, full of W'ell-regulated petals. Rev. A. 
Mathews, for Eclipse, light purple, very full, good white, and sub- 
stance | and M. May, Esq., Sonning, for Juliet, also light red, foil 
flower, marking goc^, petals a little cupped, forming a fine crowm. 
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NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

AbELIA FLOEIBUNBA-^COPIOUS FLQWEEINO. 

Caprifoliacea. jpidpxmia Angiospemia, (Syn. Vessaliajloribunda.) 

In a former volume of the Floeicultueal Cabinet we gave a figure 
of this very neat and beautiful flowering greenhouse plant. Since that 
time it has attracted much attention at the horticultural shows in and 
around London under other names, and sometimes corrupted into 
llusselia. In some of the Belgium gardens it is known under the 
name of Fuchsia, species from Mexico. It was discovered by Galeotti 
near Vera Cruz, upon one of the Mexican mountains, at an elevation 
of about ten thousand feet. It is a shrub growing from two to three 
feet high, branching. The flowers are tube form^, two inches long, 
of a bright purple-red colour. They are produced at the ends of the 
branches in clusters of three or four togetiicr, pendant. We find it 
bloom very freely, is handsome, and well deserves a place in the green- 
house. It can be procured cheap. (Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4316.) 

Seedling Coeeaab. 

In former Numbers we have figured and noticed some handsome 
hybrids ; since which time other beautiful seedlings have been raised. 
Mr. Gaines has produced several, distinct and pretty, which are figured 
in “ Paxton’s Magazine of Bot^y ’* for August, viz., Beilliant, a 
bright rosy-crimson ; Rubra, a dull red ; Coccinea, red, with green 
streaks and a green mouth ; Rose A- alba, delicate rose, with a white 
mouth, very neat; Magnifloba, white, with a tinge of sulphur; 
Vieidiploea-alba, tube white, with a bright green mouth, very 
pretty. The two following are also figured from seedlings in Messrs. 
Henderson’s collection: — Fulcuella, a rich orange-red, flower an 
inch long, somewhat bell-shaped, very pretty ; Delicata, lilac-pink, 
flower bell-shaped, - very neat. They are a pretty addition to our 
winter flowers for the greenhouse, well deserving cultivation in every 
one. 

Cattleya bulbosa-— The Bulbous. 

Orchidea, Ognandria Momndria, 

This beautiful species is supposed to be a native of Brazil, and has 
recently bloomed in the collection of Mr. Rucker, at Wandsworth. 
The sepals and petals are of a beautiful lilac-pink ; lip of a rich purple- 
crimson. Each flower is about three inches and a-l^lf across. They 
do not rise above six inches from the parent-trailing stalk. , 

JEschynanthus speciosus— The Showy. 

Cgrtandracea, JDidynamia Angidspemia, 

Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, exhibited this new and fine speoies at' the 
Chiswick and Regent’s Park shows the past season, where it was greatly 
admired, and deemed the most beautiful species hitherto exhibited. 
Messrs. Veitch’s collector, Mr. Lobb, discovered it in Java, and 
transmitted seeds to them. It was found attached .to the trunks of 
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T. -.o. *n W treated as tropical OrcWd^ planta. The 
trees. It requires to b tre ^ ^ terminal heads, 

stems g™"' j ^cb. A. single flower is nearly four inches 

ifnt’^ae Z^ a rich omnge, with the extremity (mOTth), four-lobed, 
scsrfet; a black line separates the tnv wloun. Jt “ « ^ desmble 
species, highly ornamental, (figured in Bot Mug,, wM) 


Gastholobium villosum — S uAGor Gastrolobe, 

Fahacea, Decandria Monogynia, 

From the Swan River colony, where it was discovered by Mr. 
Drummond. It is a decumbent shrub, growing in muddy pebbly 
places, in woods on Darling’s range of mountains. The flowers are 
borne profusely in terminal racemous spikes, orange, Mith a purplish- 
lilac keel. It flourishes in sandy loam, peat, and a liberal portion of 
silver sand. In winter to be kept in a greenhouse or cool pit frame, 
just protected from frost ; if in the greenhouse in an airy place. In 
summer it should be out of doors in a situation that is cool and shel- 
tered. Such a treatment, too, is suited to the Cliorozema. It has 
bloomed at Mr. Low’s, and is a very pretty plant for the greenhouse. 
(Figured in Bot, Reg.^ 45.) 


Liebegia speciosa— The Showy. 

Cyrtandracea. Didymmia Angiospemia, 

Sent to Messrs. Veitch, from Java, by Mr. Lobb. The stem rises 
two feet high. The flowers are produced from the axils of a few of 
the terminal pairs of leaves ; they are in peduncles of six or eight in 
each, and the end of the shoot flnishes in a panicle of them. Each 
flower is tube-shaped, w'ith a five-parted mouth, about two inches long, 
of a pale yellowish white, tinged with a rich violet at the upper side of 
the tube. The mouth of the flower is an inch across. In appearance 
much like a long^ flower of Chirita sinensis. It is a showy species, 
highly ornamental.' (Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4315.) 

Loniceba discolor— Stained Fly Honeysuckle. 

This new species has recently been introduced into this country from 
India through the East India Company, by whom seeds were presented 
to the Horticultural Society, and is growing in the Chiswick Garden. 
It is a fine deciduous shrub, hardy, blooming in June ; the flowers are 
very small, a greenish yellow. In September and October it has a 
profusion of deep black berries, about the size of a large black cur- 
rant, which produce an interesting appearance. (Figured in Bot. 
Reg., 44.) 

Passiflora Kebmesina— Var. Lemicheziana. 

A very handsome variety, raised- by M. Lemichez, a nurserjnnan at 
Paris. It differs from the species in being a deep crimson, and the 
segments of the crown purple, mottled with white. It is a very desirable 
plant for the conservatory. It has bloomed at Messrs. Rollisson’s, of 
Tooting Ifursery, (Figured in Pax. Mag, Bot,) 
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Peewtemoh Gobdoni— M r. Gobdob's. 

Mr. Gordon collected seeds of ibis beautifal species in tbe vsWey of 
the Platte River, on the east side of the Rocky Mountains, a portion 
of which were given to Edward Leeds, Esq., of Manchester, who 
raised plants, which have bloomed. In many respects it ap- 
proaches the beautiful F. speciosum. The plant grows to half a yard 
high, branching. The flowers are produced in many-flowered peduncles, 
which form a long panicle, producing a pretty appearance. Each 
flower is about an inch and a-half long, having a broad five-parted 
reflexed mouth, a rich blue, with a tinge of purple along the tube. 
It well deserves to be in every flower garden. (Figured in Maa,. 
4319.) 

Salvia leucantha — White-flowebei). 

It is a native of Mexico, and, was introduced into this country by 
Lady Smirke, of Great Stanmore, in Middlesex, in whose greenhouse 
collection it has bloomed. The plant gi’ows to about two feet high, 
branching. The leaves are narrow, three inches long. The flowers 
are white, produced in long spikes, and are borne in whorls of six to 
eight flowers in each. A separate blossom is about three-quarters of 
an inch long. (Figured in Bot, Mag,y 4318.) 

Vibebnum maceocephalum — ^Labge-headed Guelder Rose. 

Mr. Fortune sent this noble-flowered species from China to the 
Horticultural Society, having found it in Chusan and at Shanghae. 
He speaks of it thus: ^^This noble species was also found in the 
gardens of the rich in the north of China, and will probably prove 
quite hardy in England. There is a tree of it in a garden on the 
island of Chusan at least twenty feet high, which in the month of May 
every year is covered with its snow-white blossoms. When grafted it 
blooms on small plants in pots, and is like a white Hydrangea, by 
which name it is known amongst the Chinese.” It is certainly one of 
the finest hardy shrubs ever introduced. The heads are pyramidal, 
eight inches each way, and a separate blossom near two inches across. 
(Figured in Bot, Reg., 43.) 

Pelargoniums. 

The show Pelargoniums exhibited at the late meetings held at 
Chiswick Gardens, Regent’s Park, and the Surrey Zoological Gardens, 
comprised the greatest number of superb sorts ever before brought 
together, and they were managed, in exhibiting, 4bc., fkr more satis- 
factorily and. natural; the very objectionable porcupine surface of 
sticks, and unnatural disposal of the branches, were almost uniformly 
dispensed with, and which received the cordial approval of the visitors. 

The Seedlings of 1846, and those of the present year blooming, 
contained several of first-rate excellence in form and substance ; but in 
some instances there was not suflicient distinction from other varieties 
in colours and marking. 

A new race, however, is coming forward in what is termed the 
Fancx Kinds, which, ^l^ing'gay and beautiful,^ are much admired, 
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and become very general fiivourites ; they are in great request, cer- 
tainly claim special attention, and will give a beautiful variety to the 
collections of Pelargoniums, and we doubt not but the £incy class will 
soon comprise an equal perfection in &rm and substance with the pre- 
sent general existing show flowers. 

We do not need to give the entire lists of what each person exhi- 
bited in bis collection ; they varied but little ; we shall, therefore, 
insert a few of the best, by which our readers may be aided in making 
selections of the most approved sorts. 

At Chiswick, June 19th, the display was very superb, and com- 
prUed admirable collections. 

Amateur Class . — First Prize to Mr. Whomes, gardener to E. 
Foster, Esq., of Clewer House. The sorts were, Orion, Ariel, 
Lucretia, Pericles, Clarinda, Jenny Lind, Marion, Minerva, Armida, 
Ondine, Bertha, and Ardens. — Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, obtained the 
second Prize for Isabella, Duchess of Leinster, Sylvia, Hector, Zenobia, 
President, Rosetta, Minerva, and Miss Halford. — Third Prize to Mr. 
Bobinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., who showed Juliet, Duke of 
Wellington, Sarah, Duke of Cornwall, Magog, Sunrise, Dido, Erectum, 
Rosy Circle, Orion, Matilda, and Aurora. — Fourth Prize to Mr. Coysh, 
gardener to R. Hudson, Esq., for Oberon, Nina, Cleopatra, Nabob, 
Meteor, Champion, Beauty of Clapham, Sunrise, Lady Sale, Rosy 
Circle, and Matilda. — Fifth Prize to Mr. Stains, for Hebe^s Lip, Orion, 
Desdempna, Camilla, Aurora, Bianca, Sirius, Isabella, Rosy Circle, 
Pearl, Vesuvius, and Duchess of Leinster. — ^In the same class, for 
Nurserymen, Mr. Dobson, gardener to Mr, Beck, obtained the first 
Prize. His collection contained Competitor, Centurion, Blanche, 
Emilie, Aurora, Cassandra, Princess, Desdemona, Pacha, Cavalier, 
Rosamond, and Hebe’s Lip. — Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, received the 
second Prize for Lady Bulkeley, Lady Kitty, King of Saxony, Eximia, 
Orion, Princess, Hector, Model, Attractor, Salamander, Aladdin, and 
Shield of Achilles. — For collections of twelve specimens grown in 
11 -inch pots, the ^I'st Prize, in the Amateurs’ Class, was awarded to 
Mr. Parker, gardener to J. H. Oughton, Esq., for Roulette, Adonis, 
Rainbow, Hesperus, Enchantress, Flora, Duke of Cornwall, Matilda, 
Emma, Duchess of Leinster, Hector, and Superba. The second Prize, 
in the same class, was givep to Mr. Goulding, gardener to T. Turner, 
Esq. ; and the third to Mr. Higgins, gardener to E. Saunders, Esq, — 
In the Nursery men^s Class, the first Prize was awarded to Mr. Gaines, 
Battersea, for Witch, Cotherstone, Emma, Floridum, Lady Sale, Queen 
of Bourbons, Pirate, Miss Holford, Alba grandiflora. Princess, Lady 
Prudhoe, and Henrietta. — The Prize of 11. offered by “ Philo ” for 
the best six seedlings, not sent out, two years old, and by any raiser, 
excited much expectation ; but strange as it may read, but two com- 
petitors appeared to contest the prize, Mr. Whomes and Mr. Dobson. 
The prize was awarded to Mr. Dobson for Honora, Cavalier, Grandi- 
flora, Centurion, Cardinal, and Gulielma. To the other collection, 
which contained some fine specimens, by an oversight the names were 
not attached. — The little fancy Pelargoniums excited much attention ; 
their gay and lively appearance make them general favourites. Two 
collections were entered for competitions first, from Mr. Games, who 
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exhibited Queen Yietoria, Anais, Ibrahim Pacha, Sidonia, Lady Rivers, 
and Maid of Anjou i the second from Mr. Ambrose, vho showed Lady 
Flora, John improved. Lady Rivers, Queen Victoria, La Belle 
Africaine, and Yeatnwnnia grandifiora. 

Seedlings. 

Madame Grisi (Fancy Class), the upper petals a rich velvet maroon ; 
the lower ones are a similar colour, with a lighter margin, and one- 
third of the base of each petal is pure white, which forms a strikingly 
distinct eye. It is very handsome, and a charming variety. 

Picta (Fancy), a light flower, with fine rose spot on the upper petals, 
in the way of Queen Victoria. 

Madame Julian (Fancy), a light flower, also in the way of Queen 
Victoria. 

Jenny Lind (Fancy). This is in the w’ay of Anais, which has upper 
petals a rich rosy crimson, margined with white, and a purple blotch 
in the centre of each ; the lower petals same colour, with a broader 
white margin, and a light centre. 

Curiosa, in the way of Anais too. 

Orpheus, Ambrose’s, (Fancy), a dark-feathered flower, very fine and 
handsome. 

Jehu improved (Fancy), a very dark crimson velvet, distinct and 
handsome. 

Yeatmanniana grandifiora, an improvement on the old variety, a 
salmon rose, with white. 

Ibraham Pacha (Fancy), in the way of Anais, but not equal to it. 

Crusader (Hoyle’s), a rich brilliant .red, with very dark blotch on 
each of the upper petals ; a very superb variety, of first-rate quality. 

Christabel, a ruby-pink, with a very distinct white centre ; first-rate. 

Flamingo, a ruby-red, with very dark blotch on upper pe^ls ; firsts 
rate. 

Belle of the Village, ruby-crimson. 

Superlative, a deep flesh colour, with rich crimson spots on upper 
petals; first-rate. 

Brilliant (Topping’s), a bright scarlet-red, and first-rate. 

Salamander (Gaines’s), a bright red, and superb flower ; first-rate. 

Clown (Dobson’s), pink, with a very distinct crimson spot upon 
each of the lower petals, centre of flower white j pretty. 

Mr. Wbomes, gaxdener to £. Foster, Esq., exhibited Orion, Ariel, 
Lucretia, Pericles, Ondine, Marion, pink, with very clear white centre ; 
these were of first-rate excellence in form, substaime, and colours. 
Clarinda, Minerva, and Bertha are very fine second-rate flowers. 
Armida and Ardens, good. . 

Centurion (Dobson’s), rose, with a dark spot on each of the lower 
petals ; very handsome. 

Cavalier, a rich red ; very good. 

Cruenta, a smooth red ; very good. 

Delicatissima and Dorcas (link’s), both very good varieties. 

Avenger (Thurtell’s), a very first-rate flower. 

Pretender (Thurtell^), also first-rate. 

• King of the Purples (Gaines’s), first-rate. - 



Firai^ flioiioil, uA GvMttt, tmOba IS^, by Mr. Beck, 
ot owdi oalvt;, bvt the first lumed is the best ; it has iDsy-crimscn 
ti^Jsr ?eV Vilh dark spot on each} lower petals salmon, with a 

^T'n'*(Bwk’sr“PP«‘ lower ones 

^"’T' ®““ ’»>V<ntt>»on ; good. 
Acheron (Beckys), a rosy-crimson ; good. 

Grandis (Miller^s), a good bright rose, 

Rosa (Miller's), a beautiful rose-coloured dower. 


CUPHEA PLATTCENTEA AND CUPHBA STBIGBXOSA. 

The former of these neat and beautiful flowering plants is shrubby, 
with foliage much like a Bouvardia triphylla, and the trumpet-shaped 
flowers in form similar to those of the Bouvardia, of a brilliant orange- 
scarlet, tipped with dark outside the revolving mouth of the tube, and 
inside of the same pure white ; the contrast in the colours is very 
strikingly pretty. A separate blossom is an inch long, or, in some 
cases, a little more. They are produced in abundance, singly, from 
the axils of the leaves. 

The other species is also shrubby, of a similar form of foliage, and 
the flowers are about the same size ; they are produced in one-sided 
long racemes, hanging in vast profusion, in a drooping manner. They 
are of a pale orange on the upper side of the tube, and yellow under- 
neath; the mouth is tipped with bright green. Both kinds flower 
abundantly, and are most interesting plants for the open borders in 
summer, each specially useful for an entire bed. The plants are easily 
propagated, and readily formed to any desired size for pots or beds, 
and flourish admirably alike in the stove, greenhouse, or open air, and 
in-doors may be kept in bloom the entire year. They form handsome 
plants for the edging of a bed, as they can be kept, at a few inches 
high, in profuse bloom. Plants for out of doors should be excited 
in-doors for a few weeks before turning out, and the last ten days or a 
fortnight be gradually inured, so that a sudden exposure out of doors 
in May be avoided. Good-sized bushy plants should be prepared to 
turn out, and the show will amply repay for any attention, and continue 
to bloom till destroyed by frost. The plants thus turned out can be 
very safely taken up at the approach of winter, re-potted, and then be 
placed in the stove, greenhouse, or sitting-room, and by due attention 
will display their pretty blooms the entire winter and spring. We 
have had the plants in bloom in the open beds, &c., for a length of 
time this season, and in-doors ever since the early part of 1846. It 
flourishes in pots in a compost formed of equal portions of loam and 
sandy peat, along with about a quarter of leaf soil and bits of charcoal. 
Cuttings strike readily ; and for next season’s out-door bedding, should 
be provided the present autumn. 

Toeenia Asiatica. 

We planted out a bed in the open air of this very beautiful flowering 
plant, which has grown admirably and bloomed most charmingly. 
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blue 6owe», with their dark ▼ehret hr^ apots, prodnee an aAninbie 
effect Good plants, gradnally inured previously, turned out at the 
end of May, will realize every expectation. It is readily propaffated 
and very easy of culture; a sandy loam and peat soiJ, wltha W 
drainage when in pots, suits it well. A succession ofyounff plants 
should be occasionally provided in summer, as casualties, by waterinff 
sometiraes occur, and they suddenly die off. Keep the stem from 
being in a hollow, as stagnant water retained there is injurious. 

New Haudt Plaints from China. 

Mr. Fortune has discovered and introduced two most valuable Roses. 
Of them he says 

The gardens of the Mandarins, although small, were extremely 
gay, particularly during the early months of the year ; and what was 
of more importance to me, contained a number of new plants of great 
beauty and interest. On entering one of the gardens, on a fine morn- 
ing in May, I was struck with a mass of yellow flowers which com- 
pletely covered a distant part of the wall ; the colour was not a common 
yellow, but had something of buff in it, which gave the flowers a 
striking and uncommon appearance. I immediately ran up to the 
place, and, to my surprise and delight, found 1 had discovert a most 
beautiful new yellow climbing R^. I have no doubt, from what I 
afterwards learned, that this Rose is from the more northern districts of 
the Chinese empire, and will prove perfectly hardy in Europe. 

Another Rose, which the Chinese call the Five-coloured, was 
found in one of these gardens at this time ; it belongs to the section 
commonly called China Roses in this country, but sports in a very 
beautiful and [strange manner. Sometimes it produces self-coloured 
blooms, being either red or French white, and frequently having flowers 
of both on one plant at the same time ; while at other times the flowers 
are striped with the colours already mentioned. This will also be as 
hardy as our common China Rose.” 

He further mentions that he discovered a white variety of the beau- 
tiful Glycine Sinensis, which, if equally hardy with the blue one 
already introduced, will make a valuable addition to our climbers. 


BLUE-FLOWERED HYDRANGEAS. 

BY W. A., AN AMATEUB, ST. JOHN’S WOOD, LONDON. 

I HAVE been a subscriber to your very useful Magazine from the com- 
mencement to the present time, and have read therein many different 
methods described in order to produce blue-flowered Hydrangeas. 
Some of them are very complicated ; but being anxious to succeed, I 
tried nearly every one, but did not accomplish my object in a single 
instance. 

The present summer I watered several voung plants (some before 
the flower buds opened, and others when in bloom) with a very strong 
liquid manure, made solely of cow*dung, being steeped in water for a 
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few hours. After pouring some of the liquid upon the soil, I filled 
the saueers in which the pots stood. 

The plants which were in bloom when I began to apply it to them 
changed to a beautiful lilac, and those in bud when commencing are 
now in bloom of a fine lilac-blue ; the heads are very large and superb. 
By this simple process the change takes place so immediate, that any 
person desirous can evidence the effects. 


CULTURE OP THE CHINESE PRIMROSE. 
Although this may be easily and successfully cultivated in pots, yet 
it is more easily and advantageously cultivated in general by planting 
it out in some shady situation during the summer months. For au- 
tumn-flowering specimens the seed should be sown about tlie middle of 
March, in pots or pans, and placed in a little heat until the young 
plants appear, when they should be removed to a greenhouse. As soon 
as they are large enough let them be pricked out into pots or pans, 
keeping them in a shady part of the house. They will thus, with a 
little attention, be strong plants, ready for planting out by the end of 
May. Prepare a frame under a north wall (the most suitable situation 
for them) with a compost of three-parts leaf mould and a little turfy 
loam or sand. Let the plants be placed about six or eight inches apart ; 
keep them close for a few days, aflter which the covering should be re- 
moved entirely, to allow the dews and rains to fall on them. They 
will require no more attention until the time arrives for potting, but 
they should have a liberal supply of water and liquid manure occasion- 
ally. The bed specimens should, of course, be removed as they come 
into flower, in order to give the others more room to grow. About 
the middle of September they should be taken up and potted in six, 
seven, or eight-inch pots, according to the object of the cultivator ; 
afterwards replace them in the frame, keeping them close for a few 
days, and constantly wetting] the foliage three or four times a-day to 
keep them from flagging. In about a fortnight they may safely be re- 
moved to the greenhouse, and watered more sparingly as they come 
into flower. You will thus insure a good succession of bloom through- 
out the autumn. Seed for specimens to flower in spring should be 
sown about the middle of April, and treated as above, keeping them 
free from damp and frost during the winter months, and giving them 
more water as the spring advances, which is all that is required to 
make them flower abundantly. After the plants have done blooming, 
plant them out again as before, and they will make flne specimens for 
flowering in tjie following autumn. — Gardeners" Chronicle, 


PLANTS IN POTS. 

Iv in the gardetier*« Tocabulary there is one expression more anoma- 
lous than another — alike calcimted to mislead the professional tyro 
and the amateur — ^it is that simple combination of words which theo- 
rists are for ever writing, and practical men are for ever talking about 
^proper conpost. Opinions, cmth practical and theoretical, so widdy 
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differ, $a to what constitutes a proper soil for any particular plant, or 
genera of plants, that, after listening to the various verbal descriptions 
^ some, and searching the analytic and chemical combinations laid 
down by others, one is eonstrained to arrive at the rather uncomfor- 
table fact that nobody seems to understand what a proper soil consists 
of* Now, this arises from the fact, that the word proper, which 
sounds so like, and is so often used as a definite term, should, in this 
case, be considered as indefinite, and that simply from the &ct tliat the 
same end may be arrived at equally certain by diffbrent routes, and all 
equally deserving the appellation proper ; or, in other words, that a 
plant may be successfully grown in a great diversity of soil ; all, and 
each of which may, with propriety, fa« considered proper s^l. One 
person grows a particular plant in some particular soil, to greater 
perfection than in any other. Another person arrives at a like result, 
in a soil widely different in many respects ; yet, each considers the soil 
he employs as the only proper one ; and, thus, to the end of the chap- 
ter. Every one knows that all cultivated plants (excepting, of course, 
Epiphytal orchideae), are divided, as far as soil is concerned, into two 
classes, the one requiring rich vegetable mould, usually designated 
loam, to which is added various decomposing vegetable matters ; the 
other requiring heath soil, such as is found in abundance where even 
the Calluna vulgaris flourishes. From these simple individual sub- 
stances, a soil in which any plant will flourish may be constituted. Pro- 
vided there is nothing in a soil which we employ actually deleterious 
to vegetable life, it matters very little What the chemical combinations 
may be. When you read an elaborate analysis of what a soil ought to 
consist, treat such with all the respect due to the scientific skill evinced, 
but treat it as a theory in your operations, nc^t as a practical guide 
And when some votary of a particular genus pf beauties, dilates with 
rapture on the minutiae of his weighing and measuring, in the com- 
bination of his compost, do not damp his ardour by telling him how 
much easier he might have arrived at a like conclusion. In all cases 
employ a fibrous soil, suitable in character to the class of plants you are 
operating on, of course modifying its richness to the results anticipated ; 
and do not so much attend to its chemical combination, as to its tnes 
chanical texture. 


OBSERVATIONS ON BRITISH PLANTS, &c. 

BY JUVENI8. 

1 PKAi) in your Number of the present month (JuJy), page 168, 
<< We ardently hope that what we have written iftfiy bring many of 
our wildings a step nearer our homes, and that the attention of our 
readers may be em^oyed at the present delightful period of the year 
in collecting such plants as may suit their tastes and loeaHtieSi’’ Under 
this fbeling, some time ago I wrote to you, strongly advocatirig extra 
att^tion by tlie fiorist and scientific gardener, to oiir early-blooming, 
wild, and humble companion of oi»r youthful and more aged walks, the 
brilliant Dent-de*leon ; but te my second application you required to 
know If I was in earnest Yes! as earnoet as I ever was in my life; 
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and my feelings and wishes were in exact accordance to views in the 
foregoing article of yours. 1 had seen the great effect produced by 
the culture of the wild and humble pansey, and 1 felt a wisli for pro- 
fessional persons, one of which I am not, to exert their skill upon this 
humble wayfaring flower that expands its brilliant star-like form to 
oiir sight in spring’s earliest dawn ; whilst a similar flower, of not so 
much beauty and delicacy of form, the Corchorus Japonica, is pro- 
tected and sheltered against our walls and dwellings. 

There are a number of our wild flowers which would well repay the 
florist’s pains, the wherewithal and appliances to boot.” Cannot 
the cowslip, and its congener the modest primrose, be made to extend 
their blooming period ? The small pink crane’s bill, with its pleasing 
foliage, would grace a parterre as well as the dusty footpath side. 
There is the Lychnis sylvestris, both varieties having neat hnd elegant 
flowers ; and why should they not participate in the civilization of 
cultivation? and who more proper in the floricultural world than 
yourself, to take some of these denizens of the wilds and wastes ” 
under your care and protection ? 

[On all occasions we have much pleasure in meeting the wishes of 
our correspondents ; but in consequence of our respected friend having, 
on the occasion he refers to, only recommended the Dandelion, and 
selecting it in preference to so many common, but very beautiful 
flowering British plants, we did suspect the motive. We are glad that 
now a more general recommendation has been communicated, and we 
respectfully solicit his further assistance. Dandelion and other plants, 
whose seeds are transmitted so readily in the air, even to remote places, 
should not be allowed to perfect seeds, but the heads he removed as 
soon as the blossom &des,— Conductob.] 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE COWSLIP AND PRIMROSE. 

^ BV A BBITON. 

I HAVE been much delighted with the insertion of descriptive remarks 
upon our native (or what are termed British) plants in some of the 
recent Numbers of the Cabinet, and I feel obliged for Mr. Johnstone 
commencing the subject. In order to assist the object, I forward the 
following particulars, extracted from the Phytologist,” a botanical 
journal published by Mr. John Voorst, Paternoster-row, London, which 
is well worth procuring. 

THE COWSLIP AND PRIMROSE. 

“ While'the botanists of this country were still imperfectly acquainted 
with the true Primula elatior (of Jacquin), and were applying that 
name to varieties of the Primula vulgaris, I called the attention of the 
Botanical Society to one of those varieties which differed from the 
ordinary form of P. vulgaris, not only by having the umbel of flowers 
raised above the leaves on an elongate scape (a variation of character 
not rare in P. vulgaris), but also by approaching nearer towards P. 
veris in the size and colour of its flowers, the pubescence, and other 
characteis. This is the variety which is entered in the London Cata- 
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logiie, under the name of Primula vulgaris, var, intermedia, and which 
lias been alluded to in the pages of tiie < Phytologist’ on different occa* 
sions (Phytol. i. pp. 9, 232, 1002), under the name of the ‘ Claygate 
Oxlip.’ it has also been distributed by the Botanical Society, under 
the name of ^ Oxlip, No. 2,’ in contrast with other forms of Primulse 
which are designate ‘ Oxlips’ also. 

“ A wild root of this Claygate Oxlip was removed to my garden in 
the spring of 1841. Neither in that year, nor during the three suc- 
ceeding years, did I observe any seedlings about the plant. In the 
summer of 1843, 1 saved some of the seed, all from the one plant, in 
order to ascertain whether it would germinate. This seed was sown in 
a flower-pot, in the spring of 1844, and kept well watered. Numerous 
plants thus raised, were removed to the open ground in the autumn of 
1844. On the 2nd of May, 1845, there were eighty-eight of these 
plants alive, seventy of them then being in flower. Several were in no 
wise distinguishable from the common primrose ; some few were perfect 
cowslips ; the greater number being intermediate varieties, which might 
fliirly be said to connect the cowslips and primroses, step by step, so 
gradually did these varieties pass one to the other. On throwing them 
into groups, to correspond with the arrangement given in the ^ London 
Catalogue of British Plants,’ 1 obtained the following numerical re- 
sults 


True Cowslips (Primula veris) , . . 

Cowslips passing to Oxlips (Primula veris, var 

major) 

Oxlips (P. vulgaris, var, intermedia) . 
Caulescent Primroses (P. vulgaris, var, cau 

lescens) • • . 

True Primroses (P. vulgaris) .... 
Plants not bearing flowers 


4 

5 

23 

18 

20 

18 


88 

** The Claygate Oxlip, the parent plant, was'growing in my kitchen 
garden, in which neither cowslip nor primrose was grown in 1 843. Nor 
was it easy to conceive the parent plant fertilized from either of the 
two species, unless through the agency of bees. Under the circum- 
stances of the experiment, though not impossible, I think it highly im- 
probable, that the seed of any other Primula than the one plant, could 
have been in the flower-pot. When the young plants were removed 
to the open ground, they were set in four different places, in order to 
try them in dissimilar soils and situations. Among tliose placed most 
in the shade there were no ^ cowslips,’ or ^ cowslips passing to oxlips.’ 
This circumstance might be attributable to the paucity of plants so 
placed: the cowslips bearing a small proportion among the plants 
placed more in the sun. The conclusion appears unavoidable to me, 
that a variety of the primrose gave origin at the same time to cowslips, 
to primroses, and to many varieties of these two reputed species. All 
the flowers had the colours of the wild cowslip or primrose, or inter- 
mediate tints ; and in other respects, they kept to the characters of the 
wild plants, without sporting into the monstrosities of calyx or coroUai 
which are so frequently seen in the garden Primulse. 
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It will be observed of this experiment, that the first change from 
P. vulgaris was made (so to write) by the hand of Nature ; the parent 
stock of my mixed assemblage having been a wild variety (as I suppose) 
of the primrose. In the experiment of the Rev. W. Herbert, somewhat 
similar results are said to have been produced by sowing the seeds of a 
‘ red cowslip,’— query, an oxlip? In recording his own experiment, it 
is stated by the Rev. J. S. Henslow that he sowed the seeds of * some 
cowslips’ which were growing in his garden, and that these produced 
varieties intermediate between the cowslip and primrose, with one 
‘ perfect primrose.’ Remarkably enough, no cowslips appears to have 
been produced from the seeds sown by Mr. Henslow ; and I cannot 
avoid a still lingering doubt whether the seeds may not inadvertently 
have been taken from plants of the oxlip or caulescent primrose, instead 
of the cowslip. Moreover, it is now desirable to ascertain whether 
the * Westhoe’ oxlipsare not referrible to the Primula elatior of Jacquin, 
and equally so with the garden cowslips from which the seeds were 
collected. In the few Allowing remarks, which naturally arise on 
these experiments, I assume the accuracy of my own experiment, as 
before reported ; although a repetition of it is rendered desirable on 
account of the admitted possibility that a seed or seeds of another 
Primula could have been in the soil used in the flower-pot. But whence 
the connecting series of varieties in that case ? 

According to the technical idea of a species, which makes it em- 
brace all individual examples which have (or might have) descended 
from a common progenitor, all my plants— whether cowslips, primroses, 
or varieties of either — must belong to one single species ; and thus we 
fall back upon the Linnsean notion of one * Primula veris,’ with its 
subordinate varieties of * elatior’ and ^ acaulis.’ This view will scarce 
find favour in the eyes .of those botanists who labour under the ‘ species- 
splitting’ monomania. The wild cowslip and primrose have well-marked 
characters for distinction, and characters which are usually very regular 
and constant. So far they are now dissimilar, and more constantly 
dissimilar, than are numerous pairs of * book-species,’ which are un- 
hesitatingly received as really distinct in nature. Unite plants so dis- 
similar and so readily distinguished, as are the cowslip and primrose, — 
and what are we then to say about the frivolous attempts at species- 
making among the Rubi and Polygona in vogue at present, as among 
the Rosse and Menthse in former years ? 

If we allow the cowslip and primrose to be two species, and yet 
allow that one can pass into the other, either directly or through the 
intermediate oxlip, we abandon the definition of species, as usually given, 
and fall into the transition-of-species theory, advocated in the * Vestiges.’ 

** I do not see that we get more clear of the difiSculty by assuming, 
without proof thereof, that the * Claygate Oxlip’ is a true example Df 
hybridity. Do hybrids, if fertile, pr^uce at once their own like, the 
like of each parent, and a progeny of intermediate likeness also ? At 
best, the hybrid is only half of either species,— and can the half pro^ 
duce the whole ? Such an event would assuredly not be ^ like producing 
like’ through an endless succession of deseents* 

« Let a few other cases be adduced, between reputed equally 
dimmilar, and we shaU be forced to recast our ideas and definitioa of 
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the term ‘ species/ It would unavoidably become arbitrary and con- 
ventional ; with no more exactness or constancy of application, than we 
can give to the terms ‘ genus* or ‘ order/ ** 


THE HEARTSEASE. 

BY DAHL OF MAMCHE8TEB. 

The first articlejn your June publication, on this most admired flower, 
1 think is hardly so explicit as the subject demands. The Heartsease, 
though a native of Britain, was never cultivated in order to render it 
a florist's flower, till taken in hand by Mr. Thomson, of Iver, and 
by him was brought into admiration, and from his original stock have 
all the beautiful varieties in existence been produced ; he is called 
in the west the Father of the Heartsease. At the time he was making 
these improvements I lived about four miles from his place, and often 
and great was the pleasure to go over his seed-beds, and watch his 
colony putting forth their beauties for future &me. 

[In confirmation of these remarks, the reader may find extracts in 
this Magazine, in the Ninth Volume, 1844, October Number, page 
222. It is there recorded, that in 1813 or 1814, Lord Gambier 
(whose gardener Mr. Thomson was) brought him a few plants col- 
lected in the fields near the mansion at Iver ; they were the common 
yellow and white ; and his lordship requested his gardener to cultivate 
them. Having done so, it was soon discovered that a great improve- 
ment was effected in the dowers ; and this led to as many other sorts 
being collected as could be discovered in the neighbourhood. About 
four years after this commencement I had raised many seedlings from 
the originals ; and one which took Lord Gambier’s fancy was named 
Lady Gambier, another George the Fourth, a third was called Ajax. 
The first good shaped flower was named Thomson’s King. Eventually 
the lovely Queen Victoria was produced, and from which, Mr. Thom- 
son states, many more beautiful has proceeded— Conductor], 


ON GROWING AND EXHIBITING THE PANSEY 
IN POTS. 

BY MR. ALEXANDER FTFB, OF CHARLOTTE SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 

1 AM ^n ardent admirer and enthusiastic cultivator of that most in- 
teresting and favourite flower the Pansey. Now I am extremely 
desirous of seeing the time when premiums will be awarded for the 
best grown Pansies in pots, and for the plants to be exhibited for com- 
petition too in pots. 1 have examined the accounts of prizes, &o. at 
most of the floral shows in England and Scotland, and amongst all 
these I am sorry to have to say that there was not a premium for 
Pansies in pots. I do most earnestly entreat all those who cultivate 
this lovely plant, and whose intention is to exhibit, to use their ex- 
ertions to procure the sanction of the society or societies of which they 
Vol. XT. No, 9.-.JV;5. T 
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be members to offer prizes for them to be cultivated and exhibited ia 
pots. 

Is it not as essentially necessary that a plant be exhibited as a single 
flower ? I think so. It is a well-known fact that plants are stimu- 
lated in an unnatural degree of growth and size by various chemical 
and other compositions ; and the inevitable consequences are, the pre- 
mature decay and death of the plants under such treatment. Now, it 
is my humble opinion, that if Pansies were to be exhibited for compe- 
tition in potst it would prevent, to some extent, the use of such in- 

t ibus stimulants. Generally the plants so stimulated are the largest, 
t certainly not the handsomest, and, as such, they produce the 
largest bloom; but, then, if a prize.be offered for the quality of the 
plants as well as the blooms, you would have the twofold benefit de- 
rived, by seeing a handsome plant and a compact bloom ; it would 
offer more justice to the plants, and more encouragement to those who 
are anxious that the practice be , put in immediate execution ; and there 
are many such in this city and its neighbourhood, of whom I may espe- 
cially mention Mr. Cobold, formerly President of the Ipswich Horti- 
cultural Society, now manage^ of the Edinburgh Zoological Gardens, 
and who was the oridnator gf the formation, of ogr own Horti- 
cultural Society. This gentleman is most zealous in endeavours to 
promote the pW I now plead for. 

I have conversed with many persons on the subject, and found some 
difference in opinion as to the time when the competitions should take 
place ; but when plants are grown in pots, they can readily be retarded 
or forwarded, as circumstances may dictate ; this business of course 
would be regulated by the existing committee, as .well as defining the 
size of the pots in which the pknts are to be shown, &c. As the 
Pansey will admit of two opportunities of exhibition, I would suggest 
that at the spring show the pots be twenty-four sized, and the plants 
be young, and to have only one stem bearing blooms ; that is to say, 
the plant to be from three to six inches high, and the side shoots not 
to be in bloom. 'The plants for the Autumn show 1 think should be 
the largest, having the greatest number of good blooms ; and as the 
plant can be trained to any desired form, that should be one that would 
display the greatest surface of flowers ; perhaps the conical shape would 
be preferable to any other; and a gCM>d siz^ plant in profuse bloom 
would be a very handsome object, and be highly attractive at any 
floral exhibitions, as well as display the perfection and real merits of 
the variety far beyond the system generally pursued when only a single 
flower is shown. 


METROPOLITAN FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

Horticultural Society, Regent Street. 

July 6. — ^The subjects cf exhibition on this occasion were not nume- 
rcms, except those from the Society’s garden ; nevertheless, some very 
interesting things were produced. A Xnightiaii Medal was awarded 
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to Messrs. Loddiges, of IJackney, for a pretty large collection of 
Orchids, which comprised six species' of Epidendrum, several Onci- 
diums, perhaps the moist remarkable of which were two fine s]becimens 
of Lanceanum ; also a Calanthe Masuca, with five spikes of beautiful 
deep violet blossoms ; the rare Lacsena bicolor, producing a long pen- 
dulous spike of pale flowers ; Ornithidium miniatum ; Dendrobium 
aduncum; the curious Acanthophippium Javanicum, and various 
others. — Messrs. Yeitch and Son, of Exeter, sent two forms of Hy- 
drangea, nearly allied to Japonica ; and cut specimens of Dendrobium 
Rduncum, from Lower Siam ; and a new, white-flowered Dendrobium, 
from Moulmein. Cut specimens of an Epidendrum ; a Cyrtopodium, 
resembling C. Aridersonii and Mr. Van Houtte’s so-called Thunbergia 
fastuosa, were likewise contributed by Mr. Moore, gardener to H. 
Hanbury, Esq. The latter proves not to be a Thunbergia at all, but 
a Mikania— a twining, composite plant, with large, roundish, hand- 
some leaves, and heads of little inconspicuous white flowers. — Mr. Cut- 
hill, of Camberwell, sent Lisianthus Russellianus, a plant in whose 
culture he is so successful ; Messrs. Chandler, of Vauxhall, a red 
flowered double Hippeastrum ; and Mr. Eyre, gardener to E. W. 
Barchard, Esq., a collection of seedling Gloxinias. — Of Fruit, J. Lus- 
combe. Esq., of Coombe Royal, Eingsbridge, sent a dish of well- 
Bwelled Shaddocks. They were stated to have been grown on a south 
wall, protected at night only by a reed screen. This result, however, 
be it remembered, was obtain^ in the fine climate of Devon. From 
the garden of the Society were various Orchids ; Statice mucronata, a 
useful species ; also S. sinuata and eximia ; several species of Achi- 
menes ; an Angelonia, sent by Mr. Hartweg from Mexico, a nice dwarf 
kind, with beautiful deep violet blossoms; Aquilegia Skinneri, a 
Guatemala species remarkable for its green and red flowers, as well 
as for the country whence it comes ; the useful Lyperia pinnatiilda ; 
and Deutzia scabra, the latter equally adapted for early forcing as for 
summer display ; the Jasmine-like Solanum (S. jasminoides) ; the 
lovely Calandrinia umbellata, a good plant for rock-work; two 
Lobelias, and the Anemone-flower^ Rose, the latter (an odd looking 
species) is one of Mr. Fortune’s importations. It is nearly related 
to the Musk Rose ; and although possessing little beauty, it may perhaps 
prove valuable for the purposes of hybridization. The same collec- 
tion also contained the deep, rich crimson-flowered Bouvardia splen- 
dens ; the hardy, pale pink-flowered Calystegia pubescens, an admirable 
conservatory climber where plenty of room and partial shade is aflbrded ; 
Billardiera mutabilis, covered with its porcelain-blue fruit ; and a col- 
lection of Cape Pelargoniums, beautiful things which once were 
favourites, but which unfortunately are now so little regarded. They 
consisted of Ardens, a brilliant coloured variety ; bicolor ; gibbosum, 
a green-flowered sort, beautifully-scented in the evening; altemans, 
apparently a good plant for bedding ; fulgidum, lateripes, bipinnatum, 
and quinquevulnerum ; the two last both handsome. These species, 
though not so showy as the sorts now in vojgue, possess a beauty of 
their own, and deserve attention, as well for the ss^e of variety as for 
the results which are likely to be obtained through hybridization. The 
Cape will, no doubt, give back those that are lost ; and, if we can only 
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once get the gardening skill of the present cfey to bear on the Bubjectf 
these really beautiful objects will soon be reinstated. 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

June 25. — Mr. Ward made some remarks on the results of his plan 
of growing plants in closed glass cases. He stated that the most per- 
fect success had attended this plan, in bringing plants to this country 
from tropical climates. Where it had not succeeded it arose from the 
ignorance or carelessness of those who superintended it. In some 
instances the cases had been covered with tarpauling, thus preventing 
the access of light to the plants. Frequently they had not enough soil 
to grow in, or had not siifhcient water. Unless the plants were placed 
as much as possible i.i their natural condition they would not do well 
in these cases, any ^lore than any where else. Mr. Ward drew atten- 
tion to the opportunity these cases afforded to the poor, in thickly- 
populated towns, of cultivating a taste for natural objects. He read an 
interesting letter from an artisan, w'ho stated that growing plants in 
these cases had afforded him the most agreeable source of relaxation 
after his day s labour. Mr. Ward also stated, that not only could 
land-plants, and the higher forms of vegetation, be grown in these 
cases, but that the various forms of marine Algae had been cultivated 
in artificial salt water. 

Dr. Daubeny gave the results of his experiments on the growth of 
plants in closed glass cases. Many experiments had been conducted 
by him at Oxford on this subject. He had found that in the closed 
cases the oxygen was given out more rapidly from the plants than the 
carbonic acid gas was supplied, so tiiat in the cases the atmosphere con- 
tained a larger quantity of oxygen than out of them. Mr. Philip 
Duncan recommended the trial of these cases for bringing home the 
Victoria Regia. 


BOTANICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON. 

May 7. — British plants had been received from Dr. Wood, Mr, 
Sansom, Mr. Meehan, and Mr. Roby, and a collection of Azorean 
specimens from T. C. Hunt, Esq., Her Majesty’s Consul at St. 
Michaers. The Secretary stated that he had Dr. Greville’s authority 
to say that he never collected Potentilla rupestris on Ben Lawers, and 
that probably some mistake had been made through the similarity of 
name with Potentilla alpestris, but that it is quite certain that the 
exhibited specimen was P. rupestris, and it was rightly named on its 
label, although (as now appears) inaccurately localised. 

Mr. Watson exhibited specimens of an aquatic Ranunculus, hitherto 
unnoticed as a British form in that genus. In its character it is inter- 
mediate between the two groups of varieties (or quasi-species) included 
under the name of aquatilis and hederaceus, having the floating leaves 
of aquatilis, with the small flowers of hederaceus. As far as can be 
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decided, while the fruit is immature, the plant exactly corresponds 
with the figure of R. tnpartitus in the Adas of Cosson and GennMn 
making one imj^rtant exception in the total absence of submersed 
leaves with capillary segments. Fresh examples of R, Lenormandi 
and R. hederaceus were shown at the same time, in order to illustrate 
the differences. Two forms of R. aquatilis were also exhibited ; one with 
the usual large flowers, the other with flowers about half the size, the 
latter being possibly R.^ Petiveri. All the five forms were collected 
the day before on Esher Common, Surrey. 

Mr. Watson also exhibited examples of the true Viola flavicornis of 
Smith, in contrast with tlie V. canina of Linnaeus. They were brought 
to the meeting in order to show by fresh specimens the differences 
between the two (both in leaves and flowers), which were very per- 
ceptible. Mr. W. remarked that small specimens of the ordinary 
V. canina had been erroneously figured in the “ Supplement to English 
Botany,” as the V. flavicornis of Smith ; and that Mr. Babington per- 
sisted in repeating the same error in the second edition of his Manual 
(published that day), although he could not fiiil to know now that the 
application of Smith’s name “ flavicornis” to the plant of the Supple- 
ment was an error on the part of Mr. Forster. 

Mr. Watson also exhibited a variety of V. canina with smaller and 
lighter coloured leaves than usual, and a smaller and pale purple or 
pinkish corolla. He had found the original root several years ago in 
Surrey, and removed it into his garden, where it had flowered and 
seeded year after year ; all the seedling plants springing up around it 
still resembling the parent in size and colour, without a single example 
of the ordinary Y . canina appearing among them. He adduced this 
fact in order to show the hereditary repetition of a variety, without 
instances of reversion to the normal characters of the species, and that, 
too, in a character usually deemed so inconstant. Such a repetition is 
frequently accepted for evidence of specific distinctness, and yet cases 
like this prove its insufficiency. 


PRUNING THE BANKSIAN ROSE. 

This Rose differs widely in appearance from other Roses, and the 
difficulty experienced by many in inducing it to grow and flower freely, 
points out the error of treating it as other Roses. To bloom this Rose, 
do not prune it at set seasons, as with other Roses. It is disposed to form 
strong shoots in the summer time. Watch for the appearance of these, 
and so soon as they are about a foot long, pinch off their tops. In 
consequence of this check they will form laterals, which become well 
ripened and flower with certainty. It is necessary to cut their tops off 
early in spring, and from this period the plants should be watered all 
he growing season. 



A nnual flower seeds, as Clarkia, Collinsia, Schizan- . 
tlius, Ten-week Stock, &c., now sown in small pots, ‘'r 
well drained, and kept in a cool frame, or a spare corner in a cool 
greenhouse, through winter, will be suitable for turning out in the 
open borders at the end of March or in April. Such plants bloom 
early and fine, and they are early ornaments for the flower garden ; 
and as they decline, the spring-sown plants are coming into bloom. 
Seeds of many kinds, now sown in the open border, generally survive 
the winter, and bloom vigorously early the next season. Caknations : 
the layers should be taken off, severing them off at a joint as near the 
root as possible. Only a few of the bottom leaves should be trimmed 
off to admit the compost to settle closely around tlie stem, and tlrat 
no leaves may rot inside the soil, and be likely to damage the main 
stem. The compost in which to pot them must not be rich, or the 
plants will be likely to grow too vigorous, and become what florists 
term too gross. Equal portions of year-old turfy loam and leaf mould, 
with a small proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enough, and of 
a dryish texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly 
attended to. They must have a liberal drainage ; over the broken pot, 
&c., spread a portion of moss or turfy loam, in order to prevent the 
compost settling amongst the bits of pot, and to allow a free passage 
for the water draining away. The compost must not be sifted, but 
chopped, and in its rough state. In potting, place two layers in eacli 
pot. When potted, put them in a cool frame for about ten days, 
keeping the lights closed, and shaded from mid-day sun j this contri- 
butes to an immediate striking root afresh : afterwards they may be 
fully exposed in a sheltered spot, having a thick floor of coal-ashes or 
boards to place the pots upon, in order to prevent worms entering. 
Finks : beds of them may still be made, and the earlier the more suc- 
cessfuL Pansies: beds of them should be made for next spring 
bloom. Pot some of all the best kinds in small pots, to be placed in a 
cool frame during winter. If the sowing of the seeds of biennials, as 
Scabious, Canterbury Bell, Brompton and Queen Stocks, &c., has 
been neglected, they should be attended to as early as possible. 
Verbenas : hinners should be potted in small pots, a tlnrd filled with 
potsherds and the rest with good loamy soil, placing them in a close 
cool frame for ten days, shading from mid-day sun ; after which gradu- 
ally expose them to open air. Attention to them should be immediate. 
When placed in a cool frame or greenhouse for winter protection, they 
must be kept near the glass, and in a dry situation. Put in cuttings of 
all bed plants as early as possible, taking short well-ripened shoots, as 
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the very gross fleshy ones are not generally free to strike root, and 
vei^ liable to damp off— Petunia, Heliotrope, Hemimeris (Celsia of 
some), Bouvardia, Cuphea, Salvia, hfaurandia, Calceolaria, J^elarr 
gonium, • double Ragwort, An^llis, Fuchsia, &c. Bulbous-rooted 
plants, as Hyacinth, Crocus, Tulip, Narcissus, Guernsey Lily, Iris, 
&c., for early forcing;, should be potted , as soon as possible ; if not in 
possession, they may now be obtained of the nurserymen and seedsmen. 
The double Sweet Violets should now be taken up from the open 
ground, and be planted on a bed in a frame or in pots, in order to have 
them in bloom by Christmas, &c. (See articles in former Numbers.) 
Seedling Auricula and Polyanthus plants should be potted off as soon 
as large enough. Ranunculus beds should now be prepared as fol- 
lows : — The depth of soil to be two feet and a-half, of a rich clayey 
friable loam, retentive of moisture, about six or eight inches from thp 
surface to be a rich light loam of a sandy nature. Remove the whole 
of the soil with the remains of the dung given last year, and turn up 
the subsoil a whole spade in depth, breaking it well. If the beds are 
allowed to remain in this state for a day or two to sweeten the subsoil 
it will be an advantage. Then place upon the subsoil a layer of cow- 
dung, at least one year old, four inches thick ; then scatter over it the 
fine powder of new-slaked lime, to correct any acidity and destroy the 
worms. Then fill up with new light soil, taken from the surface of the 
old tulip-bed or potato-ground, which has been frequently turned to 
sweeten it. Lilies : Crown Imperials, Crocus, Narcissus, Snowdrops, 
&c., are in large masses, and require to be divided ; they should be 
done as early as possible, and replant immediately. Lobelias : offsets 
of, should be potted off, to have them well established before winter ; or 
one or more of large stock plant of a sort be potted entire, to furnish 
strong offsets towards spring. China and Tea Roses : cuttings of, 
strike readily now. Mignionette for winter blooming : see articles 
upon, &c. Seeds : many kinds will now be ripe ; attend early to 
gather them. Pentstemon, Chelone and similar border plants, should be 
increased by cuttings or parting the plants, or they often die in winter, 

xxr TSA (mSBITBOUBB, aio. 

Pelargon;[ums, that were headed down, and have pushed shoots an 
inch or two long, should be repotted, taking away the greater part of 
the old soil, and repotting in new compost. Cuttings which are rooted 
should be potted off (see articles upon). Camellias : thin the buds 
where numerous, which tends to preserve more certainly .those left for 
blooming, and to have them more vigorous. Any dbsired to bloom by 
Christipas should be placed in the greenhouse. Greenhouse Plants : 
the general stock will r^uire housing by the last week in the month, 
for if left out later they often turn brown by the operation of the cold 
air. Succulents should be taken in soon to save them from any excess 
of wet. Cinerarias, ip open beds, should be repotted by the end of 
Uie month, for winter blooming, &c. Camellias may now be grafted 
CHBrsANTHEMUMS must bc encouraged in every way to promote their 
vigour, by repotting, watering with liquid manure, Ac.^ occasionally. 
Chinese Primroses should be similarly encoun^ for winter 
blooming. 
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When it is intended to remove large evergreen shrubs, Ac., the 
coming season, it very materially contributes to success to have a deep 
trench cut round the plant at the size the ball is intended, and thus 
cut in the roots, which induces them to push lateral ones, and such 
readily strike afresh when removed. October and early in November 
is the best season for planting evergreens ; the ground possesses some 
heat then, and promotes their more immediate establishment, and the 
air is cool and damp in a proportionate degree. 

ON FORCING THE CAMELLIA. 

BT B. EBBINGTON. 

Op all the tribes adapted to cheer the gloomy months of December and 
January, this, when highly cultivated, is one of the most useful, com- 
bining the character of a glossy and rich evergreen with the gay tints 
of the rose. 

Forcing into wood early in the previous year is the one grand 
principle on which all success with this, as a winter flower, must de- 
pend. If this principle is strictly pursued, and under a rather high 
temperature, combined with much atmospheric moisture (affording a 
full and free development of the latent energies of the plant), no mid- 
summer or after-growth will be procured. When the latter takes 
place it is a sure sign that conflicting principles have been at work, 
through a somewhat capricious mode of treatment ; that is, with regard 
to the ultimate object in view. Some persons advocate placing them 
out of doors in the end of summer. 1 am prepared to admit that, when 
the weather is genial, and all is right at the root, this course may be 
conducive to size in the blossom ; however, there is no real necessity 
for it. I never place mine out unless necessity compels me, and when 
such has been the case, damage of some kind has generally counter- 
balanced the benefits anticipated. My plan (and I have been very 
successful) is tl^s : — First, to force them into wood with rapidity the 
moment they show a tendency of their own accord to commence growth. 
Secondly, to lower the temperature (if possible) as soon as they cease 
to grow. Thirdly, to cut off, in a considerable degree, their supply of 
moisture at root during this stage. And, lastly, to reverse in some 
degree the latter plan as soon as the stock in general have formed 
decided ^flower-buds. 

All potting or shifting rendered imperatively necessary is performed 
by me shortly after they have ceased growing. Limitation of space 
precludes all possibility of showing here how the application of these 
principles produces the desired results : such, however, is the case, and 
those who follow them out, with plants possessing (as one of our best 
gardeners facetiously observes with regard to Pines) “ live roots,'* will 
always ensure success. I may remark in regard to soils, in conclusion, 
that chopped turf of any kind will grow them in perfection, if com- 
bined with a particular drainage, and accompanied at proper periods 
by the uses of highly clarified liquid manures. I prefer unctuous loam 
two parts, sandy heath soil one part. In a somewhat fresh state, chopped 
and equally blended, to which 1 add most liberally coarse boiled bone 
and charcoal, with a little sharp sand. ^ 






PENTSTEMON GENTIANOIDES ALBA. 


E very species and variety of Pentstemon merits the attention of 
the lover of flower-garden ornaments. In some former volumes 
of our Magazine we figured several handsome kinds, and we feeimuch 
gratified to insert the three beautiful ones which occupy the j^late of 
our present number. ■ 

We are not fwpu*e of the origin of P. gentianoid^ j but having 
obtained it l^t bloomed most pn^&sely in the open 

border for sevMl piom^^ appears likely to continue so to the end 
of the season. It is a vigorous growing half-shrubby plant, perennial, 
and forms a pretty bush two to three feet high. It produces nume- 
rous spikes of its lovely white flowers, each spike lirom a foot to half a 
yard long. It was planted in a collection of several other sorts, and 
its contrast with their flowers of scarlet, crimson, blue, purple, rose, 
and lilac, produced a charming eflect. The plant is hardy, eas^ of 
increase and culture, and deserves to be in every flower garden. 

P. Gobdoni.— This handsome species is a native of North America, 
and has been raised from seed by Edward Leeds, Esq., of Manchester. 
It is a half-shrubby, perennial, hardy plant, growing half a yard high, 
and blooming very profusely. The plant we saw was most stxlkingly 
ornamental and beautiful. It is a valuable acquisition, 

P. M‘Ewani.“A very pretty variety, which we^ saw* too, jn floe 
bloom, in the Royal Gardens of Kew. It is a half-nhrubby plant, 
growing from a foot to fifteen inches high. A very abundant bloomer. 
It deserves to be in every collection, 

The cultivation of the tribe is very easy. Nearly all the hinds sti^ke 
readiiy by cuttings inserted in sand and placed in a gently hcet* 
soon push roots, and being potted off ringly, slso gnuiual]y j^irdenedj 
are early prepa^ for the open border. In a gm rich loamy aoili 
upon a dry suWl, and au op^ situation, they flourish admirably. In 
Vol. XV, No. 10.— W.& u ■ 
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a pent-up situation they grow weakly, and in a wet soil speedily die. 
They ought to be prot^ted from strong winds, as the flowers soon 
damage. In case of the casualties of a severe winter, a supply of 
plants should be kept in pots in a cool frame or pit, and be turned 
into the border in spring. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Camellia Japonica, vah. Miniata. 

This very pretty variety was raised from seed, in the nursery of 
Messrs. Low and Co., of Clapton. 

A flower of C. myrtifolia was supposed to have been impregnated 
by one of C. Lady Hume’s blush. The flower is very like a superior 
one of myrtifolia, a rich vermilion, with a blush-white centre, sur- 
rounding a point of deep rose young unexpanded petals. The flower 
is generally of a fine form, but sometimes is six-angled, like those of 
Lady Hume’s blush. It is a very handsome variety, and a valuable 
acquisition to this noble tribe of plants. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

Dendrobium Huhlii. 

Orchidea. Gynandria Monandria» 

Mr. Lobb sent this singular species from Java, to Messrs. Veitch’s# 
The flowers are smallish, produced in an erect many-flowered raceme ; 
a bright rose colour. In size and form, a separate flower is like a 
single Larkspur about an inch long. (Figured in Bot. Beg., 46.) 

Edgwobthia cheysantha — Golden-flowered. 

Thyrndacea. Octwidria Monogynia, (Syn. Daphne papyrifera.) 

Mr. Fortune discovered this shrub in Chusan, and in 1845 sent it to 
the Horticultural Society, in whose garden at Chiswick it bloomed 
this spring in the greenhouse. The flowers are small, produced in 
terminal balls, in form like those of Hoy a carnosa. I^ch ball of 
flowers is about m inch and a half across. They are of a golden 
yellow colour, sweet scented. It is a greenhouse or half-hardy plant. 
(Figured in Bot. Beg., 48.) 

Epidendrum pyriforme^ — Pear-shaped (bulbs). 

Messrs. Loddiges imported this small species from Cuba ; it bloomed 
last January. The flower stems rise to about five inches high, each 
bearing one or two blossoms. A separate flower is about two and a 
half inches across, petals greenish-yellow and red, and the lip a pale 
straw colour, veined with crimson. It is a pretty species. 

Ebanthemum strictum— The Upright. 

ApanthoMa. Diandria Monogynia, 

A very beautiful flowering plant ; was introduced info this country 
by J. Slater, Esq., of Newick Park, near Uckfield, in Sussex, from 
Nepal. It is a shrub, growing three or four feet high when permitted, 
hvii is easily kept a dwarf plant, at any desired size, blooming equally 
profuse. The flowers are borne in erect spikes, which are from one 
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to two feet long; they are of a rich deep blue colour. Like the 
lovely, well-known E. pulchellum, it is a winter blooming plant, and 
highly ornamental. It dpurishes best in the hothouse, but will do 
well in a warm greenhouse or conservatory, and, like E. pulchellum, 
ought to be grown in every one. They are great favourites of ours, 
ana which we frequently admire. (Figured in Pax, Mag, Bot,) 

Exogonium Porga — The true Jalaf Plant. 

Convolvulacect, Pentandria Monogynia, (Syn. Ipomett purga,) 

An inhabitant of the woods near Xalapa, in Mexico, whence the 
name, and the tuberous purgative roots, for medical purposes, are col- 
lected. It has bloomed in the stove, at the Chiswick Garden. The 
tube of the flower is about three inches long ; the size of a small wheat 
straw ; the limb (surface of the flower) is flat, two inches across ; the 
whole of a deep purplish-rose colour. (Figured in Bot, Beg,, 49.) 

Gardenia longxstyla— -Long-styled. 

Buhiacea, Pentandria Monogynia, 

Mr. Whitfield discovered it in Western Africa, and it requires to be 
grown in the hothouse in this country. It has bloomed in the col- 
lection of Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter. It is a 
vigorous shrubby plant ; the flowers are terminal, and are borne in a 
large cluster of twenty or more. The tube of each flower is two inches 
long, green. The limb consists of five spreading segments, about an 
inch and a half across, greenish without and white within. It is a 
handsome species, and the long style being twice the length of the 
flower has a singular appearance. (Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4322.) 

IxoRA Griffithii — Griffith’s Ixora. 

Buhiacea, Tetandria Monogynia, 

Mr. Low, jun., introduced this fine species from Singapore, and it 
has been sold out under the name of 1. hydrangeeeforrois. Its present 
name is commemorative of its first discoverer, Mr. Griflnth. It is a 
noble stove plant, the leaves being about a foot long. It requires the 
same treatment as I. coccinea and others. The flowers are produced 
in a terminal broad head, nearly fiat at the surface, and about five 
inches across. The blossoms are at first a rich orange yellow, but 
afterwards change to a fine red orange. A specimen, in bloom, was 
exhibited at the show in the Regent’s Park Garden last July, by 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co. With us it grows very rapidly, 
and it appears to be easy of culture. It ought to be in every stove 
collection. (Figured in Bot. Mag,, 4325.) 

LlSIANTHirs ACUTANOULUS — ShaRP-ANGLED, 

Gentianea, Pentandria Monogynia, 

From South America. It has recently bloomed in the Royal 
Gardens of Eew. It was forwarded in the hothouse, and when in 
bloom was kept in the greenhouse. It grows to the height of two to 
three feet. The flowers are produced in racemes, in a loose branching 
panicle ; they are bell-formed, an inch long, green. It is a biennial 
plant. (Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4324.) 
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M^utamaem. (ktmM» MmgjfKia. 

An inhabitant of Java, fW>in whence Mr. Lobb sent it to Messn. 
Weiieb% who exhibited it in bloom at theHorticaltuml 8oelety*B show 
at Chiswick last July. It is a shrubby plant, about /bur feet high, 
erect branching. The flowers are borne in drooping terminal panicles, 
eight or nine inches long; a delicate rose colour. A separate blossom 
is about three quarters of an inch long and the same across. (Figured 
in JSot. Mag., 4321.) 

VlBUENAM PLICATUM— CrIMPLED-LEAVBD GuELDRES ROSE. 

Mr. Fortune says this plant is a native of the northern parts of 
China, and is much cultivated in the gardens of the rich, by whom it 
is much admired. When full grown it forms a bush eight or ten feet 
high. It blooms very profusely, and, like the common Gueldres 
Rose, forms numerous he^s of snowball flowers. It is perfectly hardy, 
and is growing in the Chiswick Garden. It will be a great fiivourite 
in our shrubberies, &c. (Figured in Bot. Beg., 51.) 

Browallia Jamesoni. 

This is a very valuable addition to this interesting genus. It is a 
shrubby plant, blooming profusely. The flowers are a bright orange 
and yellow, exceedingly showy and beautiful. It is in the collection 
of Messrs. Yeitch, of Exeter. 

Rhododendron Javanicum. 

This singularly beautiful species has been sent to Messrs. Yeitch, 
from the mountains of Java. It is about as hardy as the Chinese 
Azaleas. It is a flne-looking plant, the leaves being a deep green, 
flat, about six inches long and two broad. The flowet'S are produced 
in large heads ; a beautiful orange colour. It is a superb plant. 

^ Clematis tubulosa. 

This fine species is a native of Northern China. It forms a hand- 
some bush. The flowers are borne in clusters and spikes, of an azure • 
blue colour (like Bluebells), which continue in perfection through the 
end of summer and autumn. It is considered to be hardy too. It is 
in the collection of Messrs. Backhouse, of York. 

Tom Thumb Scarlet Pelargonium. 

We have seen numerous beds of this lovely variety during the pre- 
sent season. Its dwarf character, most profuse blooming, rich dark 
green foliage, and brilliant scarlet flowers, render it unequalled for the 
purpose. Some beds of it w'ere margined with the dwarf variegated- 
leaved, having lilac flowers— it had a pretty effect; and in another 
instance the bed was margined with the variegated-leaved, having 
scarlet flowers. The new and handsome variety of this section of 
pelargoniums called Lucia rosea, with flowers of a beautiful delicate 
pinky-rose, having one-third of each of the upper petals nearest their 
origin white, giving a very neat contrast, is valuable. The heads of 
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blowsoM ate large) and Oe flower of geefl Ibru. Tbe mt» of a 
circular bed ^ laoted win k, and a broad ipace aroaod of tbe Tom 
Thumb, had a mok lovely appeanuce. The Lucia rotea ormn a Jiwi- 

Allamakda. GBANDIPLOEA. 


This is a magnificent species, and one of the very best climbing 
plants. The flowers are larger than those of A. cathartica, being five 
inches across ; and the tubular portion, which gradually widens to the 
mouth, is five inches long, and a much richer golden-yellow colour. 
Whether the plant be trained to a pillar, or grown in a pot and trained 
around a wire frame, it blooms very freely. No stove, conservatory, 
or warm greenhouse, ought to be without it. 


Achimenes venusta. 

An hybrid which it is supposed was raised between patens and rosea, 
the flowers being as small as the rosea, but the colour as rich as the 
patens. It is in Messrs. Backhouse’s collection at York, and a beau- 
tiful addition to this lovely tribe. 


Verbenas. 

Diversity (Beadle’s), — A seedling of the present season. It pro- 
duces its heads of flowers in different colours, some being wholly rosy- 
lilac, others of a deep violet-purple, and others composed of a mixture 
of blossoms of deep purple and of rosy-lilac. Upon one truss of bloom 
the lighter petals are edged with crimson-purple, having a rose stripe 
up the centre. 

St. Margaret (Barker’s). — A light scarlet-crimson, the centre 
being very distinctly tinged with the beautiful violet displayed in the 
flower of the Cactus speciosissimus. The trusses of bloom are large, 
as is also the individual flower, which is of good substance and excel- 
lent in form. It will be found an acquisition in whatever collection it 
is introduced.^ 

Marchioness op Ailsa (Barker’s). — A very neat pale pink, which 
becomes lighter to the centre of the flower. Good shape and sulMtanee, 
distinct, and very pretty, 

Magna (Barker’s). — A rich rosC-pink; the flowers and trusses 
large ; good substance and form. A very lively and handsome variety. 
• Empress op Scarlets (Barker s). — ^T his is the most brilliant in 
colour of any we have seen. The shape is not very good, but the 
plant is of excellent habit, and for bedding it will prove a splendid 
variety. 

Picotees. 

King James (Headley’s)^ — Fine white ground, with b^htiful 
heavy rich crimson edge ; the petals smooth and broad.. Has obtained 
many iwizes. 

Venus (Headley’s). — Heavy rose-laced petals, lar^, and edge 
smooth ; fine form. 

J^NNY Lind (Edmonds*).— Pine red laced, and is considefed the 
finest edge ever laised. Has obtained many prizes. 
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Amy (Burroughs*).— White good, ro^-purple laoe j fine form. 

Eclipse (Matthews’).— White pure, with light purple lace ; petals 
6rm and veiy double. 

Juliet (May’s).— White good, laced with light red; petals firm 
and double. 

Emma (Burroughs’). — ^Wliite good, laced with light red; petals 
firm, and fine form. 

General Jackson (Burroughs’).— A very showy variety, with 
heavy rich purple lace. 

Minerva (Burroughs’). — A large flower, with light purple lace 
and a pure white ground ; fine form. 

Mrs. Edwards (Wilmer’s). — White pure, and heavy laced with 
purple; fine form. 

Victoria Regina (Marris’). — ^White good, and a heavy fine rose- 
laced flower ; petals firm, and fine form. 

Antagonist (Reed’s^ — White good, and heavy red lace. 

Beauty (Norman’s). — White pure, with a small delicate light 
purole edge ; a fine form. 

Enchantress (Matthews’). — White pure, laced with light purple ; 
petals firm, and fine form. 

Lord Hardinge (Smith’s). — ^A rich heavy purple-laced flower; 
fine form. 

Privateer (Lee’s). — ^White pure ; a very distinct rose-laced, heavy- 
edged flower ; petals fine form. 

Superb Roses. 

In our attendance at the exhibitions held in and around London this 
year we made a selection of the best formed and most distinct Roses. 
The following were especially fine 

Lady Stuart (hybrid China). — Globular, silvery-blush ; large size. 

Reine DBS Belges (hybrid Provence). — Pure white ; very perfect. 

Aime'e Vibbrt (Noisette). — Pure white, in large clusters; trains 
well to cover a tr^lis, or against a wall; very beautiful when in 
bloom. ^ 

SoucHET (Bourbon). — Crimson-scarlet ; large and very showy. 

Kean (Gallica). — ^Rich crimson, shaded with purple ; splendid. 

Charles Duval (hybrid Bourbon). 

Felicite (Alba).— Rich rosy- flesh ; very beautiful. 

Baronne Prevost (hybrid perpetual). — Rich rose ; very large and 
mi^ificent. 

William Jesse (hybrid perpetual).— Bright pink-rose, very large, 
highly fragrant ; superb. 

Coup d’Hebe (hybrid Bourbon), — ^Bright flesh-pink, large globu- 
lar ; very superb. 

Duchess of Kent (hybrid Provence). 

Duchess op Sutherland (hybrid perpetual).— Bright rose, beau- 
tifully mottled ; very splendid, 

Boule de Nantieul (Gallica). — Purple-violet, shaded with slate- 
colour ; very magnificent. 

La Reine (hybrid peipetual).— A brilliant rose colour, and a superb 
lar^ flower. 
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Hortense LB Rot (hybrid Bouibon). — A veiy bright rose colour, 
and a superb flower. 

CEillet Parfait (Gallica). — Light rosy-purple, beautifully striped 
with rose and bright ; Tery handsome. 

Paul Perras (hybrid Bourbon). — Bright rose, shaded with dark ; 
very large and splendid. 

Madame Laffay (hybrid perpetual). — ^Deep rich rose colour; 
very large, superb form, and showy. 

Proserpine (Bourbon). — Rich crimson-red, tinged with purple; 
a splendid rose. 

Due DE Valmy (Gallica). — A magnificent bright rose-coloured 
flower. 

Queen of the Bourbons. — Delicate creamy-salmon ; very fragrant 
and beautiful. 

Anne Beluze (Bourbon). — ^Delicate rose colour ; very beautiful. 

Augustine Mouchelet. — ^Bright rose colour, with a carmine 
centre ; very handsome. 

Eltze Sauvaoe. — Tea-scented; yellow, with an orange centre; 
beautiful. 

Aricie (hybrid perpetual). — ^Beautiful rosy-lilac. 

Pearl des Panachees. — A very beautiful light and dark-striped 
rose ; peculiarly handsome. 

Modeste Guerin. — A very beautiful and excellent rose. 

SoLFATEERE (Noisette). — Bright sulphur ; yery large. 

Letitia (Gallica). — Rich deep rose, large and very compact; 
vei^ superb. 

Glorie de Couhne (hybrid China).— A brilliant crimson, large 
globular, and very splendid. 

Due DE Trevise (Gallica).— Rich velvet-crimson, edged and 
striped with purple, and most superb. 

Amiable Queen (Gallica). — Fine velvet-purple ; very superb. 

Duouesclin (Gallica). — Dark velvet-crimson ; very superb. 

William Tell (Gallica). — A fine brilliant rich rose colour. 

Emperor (Koss). — A very brilliant crimson. 

Lady Warrender (tea-scented China).— White, with a buff 
centre ; very superb. 

Colbert (Gallica). — Dark purple-crimson; fine. 

Shakespeare. — Rich crimson, with a dark centre ; very fine. 

The above have been noted with great care, and we can assure our 
feaders they are of first-rate character. We do not wish it to be 
understood we exclude all others, but they were the of the very 
numerous kinds exhibited the past season at tlie noble exhibitions 
named above. 

At the Royal Gardens^ Kew, 

Vernonia axillifloRa.— -The plant is a neat boxtree-like stove 
plant, producing its numerous flowers in :tufts: they appear like fine 
threads, about half an inch long, and are a flne blue colour, very 
pretty and neat. Well deserves to be grown in every collection. 

Ptebobtioma grandiflora.— T he flowers are somewhat of the 
mipiulus form, a pretty blue colour, stove phuit. 
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. Stsfkanotos THOMAStL-^Tfae plant is similar in appearance to 
the S. floribundus, I'he flowers too are produced in hfeads of six or 
%ht in eaoh^ and a little lai^r titan those of the last*nafned spdefes, 
and a much more pure white* Beautiful as are the flowers of the 
S. floribundus, this ^ecies is much handsomer. It deserves to be in 
every stove ; and grown as a tall twining plant, or round a wire fiumef 
Ifrill prove an object of universal admiration. 

Ebythrina LAURi folia. — At the east side of a hot-house wall a 
lean-to frame-work has been constructed. Amongst the plants turned 
into the border is one of the Erythrina. It has been in several years, 
and now the main stem is six inches diameter. The main stem has 
been headed down at three feet high, and at its summit has produced 
annually a head of numerous shoots, similar in its fbrm to the pollard 
willows, &c., often seen by way-sides and in hedgerows in moist situa- 
tions. This season it has forty-eight spikes of flowers, each from three 
to four feet high, and the new shoots are six feet long. The flowers 
are larger than those of the E. cristi-galli, of a deeper crimson-red^ 
and forms a splendid object. The inclosure is not heated by flue, but 
there are a few openings in the wall of the hot-house, which are closed 
in summer, and open^ if necessary in a severe night in winter, in 
order just to keep the severities of frost out. It well deserves to be 
grown wherever practicable, as it would do well against a south wall, 
dwelling-house, &c. 

Stachytarpheta aristata.— a plant with six face spikes of the 
lovely violet-velvet coloured flowers, was an object of much admiration. 

Scutellaria ventinette. — Several plants of this lovely flower 
were in ^lendid bloom, the fine spikes of tubular rich scarlet flowers 
producing a most striking appearance. The plant grows about two 
feet high, and deserves to be in every stove or warm greenhouse. 

Scutellaria . — This is a dwarfer growing plant It 

blooms very profusely. The flowers are about the same size, and a 
bright scarlet colour. It, too, ought to be grown in every similar 
situation. They highly ornamental, and of easy culture. 

Carnations. 

Sarah Payne (Ward’s). — A pink and purple bizarre* A very fine- 
formed flower, distinctly marked, and Very handsome. A first-rate 
flower, and much admired at the ’Royal South London Show. 

Earl Spencer (Barringer’s).— a purple flake, of first-rate form; 
petals good substance, and smooth edge; the marking very clearly 
defined, having a pure white and distinct fine purple. A very desirable 
flower. 

Gladiator (Hollyoak’s).— A scarlet flake, the white pure, the 
scarlet brilliant, the petals of good substance and fine form. A superior 
and a very desirable flowbr. 

Gladiator (Slater’s).— A crimson bizarre; the marking is very 
d^nct and rich in colour ; petal firm^ and of fine thape. A superb 
flower, flt for any collection. * 
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OK ftlE LOVE OP FLOWERS. 

Ik recent pages of the FLonicuLTUEAL Cabiitist I notice that attention 
is now directed to the beautiful wild flowers of our own country. I 
recollect the following lines on these and others were given me by a 
friend, and 1 forward them for insertion, as it exhibits that they appeared 
lovely in the eyes of others before us. 

There is an inspiration in the works of nature which gives a more 
than usual power even to talents of a common order, when treating of 
them ; and although we take greater delight in the rose, the violet, or 
the lily, we also love to pluck from the hedge-side the hawthorn and 
the ragged-robin^ W ords worth very naturally describes the inclination 
We have to gather wild flowers : 

We paused, one now, 

And now flie other, to pmnt out, perchance 
To pluck, some dower or water>weed, too fair 
Either to be divided from the place 
On which it grew, or to be left alone 
To its own beauty.’* 

On some occasions it has been necessary not only to cast aside the 
hedge-flowers of poetry, but also to pass by the roses. Even Chaucer, 
so copious are his praises of some of his favouylte flowers, we could not 
venture to quote so insatiably as inclination would lead us. Most of 
our best poets have touched upon the beauty of flowers, more or less : 
— Chaucer, Spenser, Milton, and Shakspeare, the great poetic lumina- 
ries of our island. 

Who have left streaks of light athwart their ages,” 

have all dwelt largely on them. Ben Jonson, too, and Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Drayton, D^den, Thomson, Cowper, &c. In our own times, 
Wordsworth, Byron, Moore, Hunt, Keats, Scott, Montgomery, Corn- 
wall, and Clare, have revelled in them like bees. It has been remarked 
as a defect in Pope, that he says little or nothing, in his poems, of the 
works of natulg; and it does appear an extraordinary thing in a poet, 
60 tremblingly alive to beauty in every shape as poets naturally are, 
and necessarily must be. Pope was a poet for the drawing-room ; but 
there are few even among uiigifled individuals totally insensible to the 
soothing influence of flowers and trees : 

^ The enamelled earth, that from her verdant breast 
Lavished spontaneously ambrosial flowers, 

The very sight of which can soothe to rest 
A thousand cares, and charm our sweetest hours ” Gaucilasbo. 

This lucid fount, whose murmurs fiil the mind, 

The verdant forests waving with the wind, 

The odours wafted from the mead, the flowers 
In which the wild bee sits and sings for hours; 

These might the moodiest misanthrope employ, 

Make sound the siek, and turn distress to Joy.” JHd, 

If flowers have so much beauty in common eye^, ibukt they be 
in the eye of a poet^ which gives new charms to erbry dbjeci bn whibh 
it gazes ! A poet sees in a flower not mily its fbrtn nhd edlbnr^ dild 
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the shadowing of its verdant foliage— his eye rests upon the dew-drop 
that trembles on the leaf ; a gleam of sunshine darts across, and gives 
it the sparkling brUliancy of a diamond. He sees the bee hovering 
around, buzzing its joyous anticipation of the honey he shall draw from 
its very heart ; and the delicate butterfly suspended as it were by magic 
from its sUken petals. His imagination, too, brings around it a world 
of associations, adding beauty and interest to the object actually before 
his eye. Thus flowers have been described in all their seasons, and in 
every variety of situation and circumstance, budding forth in timid 
beauty in the early spring, glowing in the maturity of summer, lingering 
in the chilling breath of autumn, and some few as daring even the frosts 
of winter. They have been represented as sinking with drought, weighed 
down w ith rain, and fading in the noon-day sun ; as opening, fresh with 
dew, to the beauty of the morning, and closing with the day ; as en- 
larged and improved by tho hand of art ; as dying, or growing rank 
and wild, under the influence of neglect. 

How beautifully the poet says, in praying for the inspiration of 
poesy, 


'twill bring me to the fair 
Visions of all places : a bowery nook 
Will be elysium— an eternal book 
Whence I may copy many a lovely saying 
About the leaves and flowers ; about the playing 
Of nymphs in woods and fountains ; and the shade 
Keeping a silence round a sleeping maid ; 

And many a verse from so strange influence, 

That we must ever wonder how and whence 

It came Keats. 


The spring is, in particular, a subject delightful to the poet. He 
loves to celebrate the cheerful season when 

The palms put forth her gems, and every tree 

Now swaggers in her leafy gallantry.^* Herrick., 

** As springs attended by the laughing hours, 

After long storm is wont to reappear, ^ 

When the mild zephyr, breathing through the bowm, 

Brings back its former beauty to the year. 

And goes enamelling the banks with flowers. 

Blue, white and red, all eyes and hearts to cheer.'* 

Wiffen's Gabcilasso. 

Gawin Douglas gives an exquisite picture of May. April is described 
by a French poet in the colours of an English May ; the spring, of 
course, being somewhat earlier in the wanner climate of France : 

** April— the hawthorn and the ^lantine, 

Purple woodbine, 

Streaked fonk, and lily-cap, and rose, 

And thyme, and marjoram, are spreading 
Where thou art treading ; 

And their sweet eyes fpr thee undose.** Bext Belleau. 

The dew on flowers, on the violet in particular, has frequently been 
cmnpared to tears trembling in a blue eye. A dew-drop lias given life 
to jome of the loveliest gems of poetiy : 
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** See the dew-dropilioir they kiie 
Eirery Me Sower Siat is, 

Han^ng on their velret heads 
like a rope of crystal beads.” Faithful Shefhbipxfs. 

** The air was coolinff , and so very still, 

That the sweet buds which with a modest pride 
Pull droopingly, in slanting carve aside, 

Their scantly leaved and finely-tapering stems 
Had not yet lost those starry diadems 

Caught from the early sobbing of the mom.” Keats. 

“ Dew-drops like diamonds hung on every tree, 

And sprinkled silvery lustre o'er the lea ; 

And all the verdurous h^bage of the ground 

Was decked with pearls which cast a splendour round ; 

The flowers, the buds, and every plant that grew 
Sipp’d the fresh fragrance of the morning dew. 

In every plant the liquid nectar flowed. 

In every bud, and every flower that bibwed ; 

Here roved the busy bees without control, 

Kobbed the sweet bloom, and sucked its balmy soul.” 

We seldom see a parterre of flowers, on a fine summer’s day, in which 
the butterfly and the bee are not present, 

** Feeding upon their pleasures bounteously.” 

The murmur of bees is a grateful sound — it tells of sunshine and 
sweet odours ; it is one of those gentler tones of nature’s voice which 
have a kind and soothing influence on the spirits ; like the whisper of 
a gentle air among the leaves ; the sigh of the long grass, as it bends 
before the breeze ; or the murmur of a neighbouring runnel. It could 
not then be overlooked by the poet; 

Him to soft slumbers call 

The babbling brooks, the fall 

Of silver fountains, and the unstudied hymns 

Of cageless birds, whose throats 

Pour forth the sweetest notes ; 

Shrill through the cijstal air the music swims; 

To which the humming bee 

Keen| ceaseless company 

Flying solicitous from flower to flower, 

Tasting each sweet that dwells 
Within their scented bells ; 

Whilst the wind sways the forest, bower on bower, 

That evermore, in drowsy murmurs deep, 

Sings in tiie air, and aids descending sleep.” 

WlFFBN*S GARCILASSO. 

From sapling trees, with lucid foliage crown’d 
Gay lights and shadows twinkled on the grouiB : 

Up the tall stems luxuriant cr^pers run, 

To hang their silver blossoms in the sun ; 

D^p velvet verdure clad the turf beneath, 

Where trodden flowers their richest odours breathe ; 

O’er all the bees with murmuring music flew 
From bell to bell, to sip the honied dew.” Moktoomxbv. 

{Th he continued.) 
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ON THE COLOURED GLASS ^Pf^TBD IN GLAZING 
THE NEW PALM HOUSfi IN THE BOTAL BOTANIC 
GARDENS AT KEW. 

BT B« HUNT*' 

It has been found that plants growing in stOYe housds often suffer 
from the scorching influence of the solar rays, and great expense is 
frequently incurred in hxing blinds to cut off this destructive caloriHc 
influence. From the enormous size of the new Palm-house at Kew it 
would be almost impracticable to adopt any system of shades which 
should be eflhctive, this building being 863 feet in length, 100 feet 
wide, and 63 feet high. It was therefore thought desirable to ascer- 
tain if it would be possible to cut off these scorching rays by the use 
of a tinted glass, which should not be objectionable in its appearance ; 
and the question was, at the recommendation of Sir Wm. Hooker and 
Dr. Lindley, submitted by the Commissioners of Woods, &c., to 
Mr. Hunt. The object was to select a glass which should not permit 
those heat rays which are the most active in scorching the leaves of 
plants to permeate it. By a series of experiments made with the 
coloured juices of the Palms themselves, it was ascertained that the 
rays which destroyed their colour belonged to a class situated at that 
end of the prismatic spectrum which exhibited the utmost calorific 
power, and just beyond the limits of the visible red ray. A number 
of specimens of glass variously manufactured were submitted to 
examination ; and it was at length ascertained that glass tinted green 
appeared likely to effect the object desired most readily. Some of the 
green glasses which were examined obstructed nearly all the heat rays ; 
but this was not desired, and from their dark colour these were objec- 
tionable, as stopping the passage of a considerable quantity of light, 
which was essential to the healthful growth of the plants. Many 
specimens were manufactured purposely for the experiments by Messrs. 
Chance of Birmingham, according to given directions ; and it is mainly 
due to the interest taken by these gentlemen that the desideratum has 
been arrived at. Every sample of glass was submitted to three distinct 
sets of experiments. 1st. To ascertain, by measuring ofi* the coloured 
rays of the spectrum, its transparency to luminous influence. 2nd. To 
ascertain the amount of obstruction offbred to the passage of the 
chemical rays. 3rd. To measure the amount of heat radiation which 
permeated each specimen. The chemical changes were tried upon 
chloride of silver, and on papers stained with the green colouring 
matter of the leaves of the Palms themselves. The cdorific influence 
was ascertained by a methdd employed by Sir John Iterschel in his 
experiments on solar radiation, llssue paper stretched on a frame was 
smoked on one side by holding it over a smoky flame, and then while 
the spectrum was thrown upon it the other surface was washed with 
strong sulphuric ether. By the evaporation of the ether ^e points of 
calorific action were most easily obtained, as these dried ofi* in well 
defined circles long before the other parts presented any appearance of 
dryness. By these means it was not diflicult, with care, to ascertain 
exactly the conditions of the glass, as to^its trhnsparency to light, Wt, 
and chemical agency (actinism). The glass thus chosen is of a very 
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affected in a ranll dagne, tha lowar edge of theordinaijiad njrbeii^ 
cat off by it. The tint of wlour it not very diffetent from that of the 
old crown ^lau 5 and many practical men state that they find their 
plants flouiirii much better under this kind of glass than nna.., the 
whitest sheet glass commonly employed. — Gardmert' Chroniek, 


FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

HOnTICOLTUKAl. 80 CIETT. 

The season for selecting pot Roses being arrived, we insert the 
names of the sorts exhibited at the June show of the Horticultural 
Society. 

Collections of twelve distinct varieties of Roses, grown in pots. — 
Large silver-gilt medal to Messrs. Lane and Sons, for Niphetos, Souchet, 
Queen of La Reine, Ceres, Triomphe de Luxembourg, Elise Sauvage, 
Madam Bureau, Dumont de Courset, Prince Charles, Queen, Clara 
Wendel, and Nesida; silver-gilt medal to Messrs. Paul and Son, 
Cheshunt, for Madame Aude, General Eleber, Lutea, Comte de Paris, 
Fulgens, La Reine, Mrs. Elliott, Captain Sisolet, Lady Alice Peel, 
Persian Yellow, Bouquet de Flora, and Athelin; silver medal to 
Messrs. Lee, Hammersmith, for Lady Alice Peel, Mrs. Bosanquet, 
Comice de Seine, Lane's Hybrid Perpetual, Madam Laffay, Prince 
Charles, Souvenir de la Malmaison, Floralie, La Reine, Cramoisie, 
Eblouisante, Armosa, and Miss Clegg. Collections of eiglit distinct 
varieties of ditto. — Large silver-gilt medal to Mr. Francis, for Great 
Western, Selina, Mrs. Elliott, Lane's Hybrid, Denmark, General 
Kleber, Chenedole, and Comtesse de Lacipede. Cut flowers, collections 
of 100 distinct varieties of Roses.— Silver medal to Messrs. Paul and 
Son, for Lady Fordwich, Nathalie, Daniel, Madame Laflay, Bliirii, 
Hippocrates, Prince Alfred, Safrano, The Pactolus, Captain Sisolet, 
Monteau, Cramoisie, Superieure, Sylvain, Parney, Princess Helene, 
La Grandeur, Devoniensis, Grandiflora, Coupe d'Amour, General 
Allard, Selina, Queen Adelaide, &c.; small silver medal to Mr. Fran- 
cis, for Mrs. Elliott, Madam Laflay, Double Margined, Elise d'Henning, 
Sairanot, Smith's Yellow Noisette, Elise Sauvage, Mirabile, Leopold, 
William Jesse, Napoleon, Comte de Paris, Due d'Aum^le, Gardenia, 
General Kleber, Charles Duval, Belle Marie, &c., &c. 

The following were the splendid Heaths exhibited at the same show. 
Our readers will perceive which are most grown and thus distinguished 
for their merits. We insert it to be somewhat a guide to selection by 
any desirous to possess a superb collection. 

Cape JSeaths.-— There were three superb collections of fifteen plants 
in each. They were fine grown specimens, ^ushy down to the pot, and 
in profuse bloom, generally from two to three feet high. Each kind 
is suited to grow in any collection, more especially those sorts found to 
be included in each of the th^ collections shown as Cavendishiana, &c. 

First prize, Mr. May. Erica Beaumontiana, Cavendishiana, campa- 
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densa, defiima, denticulata moschftta, eximia, eleg^, halica« 
eaba, perspicua nana, princeps, propendens^splendens} ventricosa mbra^ 
vesaita allm, vestila rubra, and Wettphalingia. 

S«K!ond prize, Mr. Hunt. Cavenduhiana, eampanulata, eximia^ 
halicacaba, massonia, perspicuana^ tricolor rubra, ventricosa splendens, 
y. grandiflora, v. coccinea, v. breviflora, v. tricolor, y. superba, and 
Westphalingia. 

Third prize, Mr. Ayres. Bergiana^ Cavendishiana, depressa, elegans^ 
gemmifera, halicacaba, Humeana, jasminoides, splendens, tricolor, ven-* 
tricosa coccinea minor, y. superba, y. rosea, y. alba, vestita coccinea. 

The following were nurserymen’s collections of twelve species. 

First prize, Mr. Epps. Bergiana, Cavendishiana, florida campanu- 
lata, intermedia, perspicua nana, propendens, tricolor rubra, ventricosa 
superba, y. coccinea minor, y. brevidora, vestita rosea alba, v. grandi- 
flora. 

Second prize, Mr. Fairbairn. Cavendishiana, depressa, Dunbariana^ 
eximia, Humeana, sanguineolenta, tricolor, ventricosa coccinea minor^ 
y. breviflora, v. Bothwelliana, Vernoni superba, Wilsoni. 

Third prize, Messrs. Veitch. Calycina capitata, Cavendishiana^ 
densa, florida, gemmifera, gnaphalioides, metulseflora, tortulseflora^ 
ventricosa superba, v. coccinea minor, v. breviflora, vestita coccinea. 

Fourth prize, Mr. Fraser. Bergiana, Cavendishiana, daphxioidesr^ 
depressa, perspicua nana, suaveolens, ventricosa coccinea minor, v. 
breviflora, v. carnea, v. tricolor, vestita rosea, v. alba. 

Fifth prize, Mr. Pamplin. Bergiana, depressa, d. nova, gemmifera^ 
mirabilis, perspicua nana, Russelliana, ventricosa superba, y. breviflora^ 
v. prsegnans coccinea, vestita grandiflora, v. fulgida. 

Sept 7. —On this occasion several subjects of considerable interest 
were produced. — A Silver Knightian Medal was awarded to Messrs. 
Loddiges, of Hackney, for a collection of Orchids, comprising Onci* 
dium spilopterum, a very handsome and scarce species ; an Oncidium 
from New Granada, Feristeria elata, with four strong flower-spikes ; a 
Mexican Stenorhynchus ; and various others. — From C. B* Warner,, 
Esq., were Dendrobium formosum; a beautiiiil Cattleya violacea, 
bearing 36 open flowers ; Zygopetalum maxillare ; and the white DeU' 
drobium aqiieum from Bombay. A Silver Knightian Medal was 
awarded. — Mr. Plant, gardener to J. H. Schrbder, Esq., sent Phalse- 
nopsis amabilis; and a good specimen of Dendrobium formosum, a 
charming species, and one of the easiest to cultivate. A Banksiaia 
Medal was awarded.— Mr. Glendiuning, of the Chiswick Nursery, 
sent Statice purpurata and Justicia coccinea, the latter an old, but 
seldom seen species, which, with good management, will prove a very 
showy exhibition plant. — ^Mr. Groom, of Clapham Else, sent two 
plants of Lilium lancifolium speciosum, each a single stem, bearing 
upwards of 40 flower-buds. They had been lifted out of the open 
border, and were sent to show how well these beautiful Japan 
Lilies succeed out of doors in the common garden soil, which 
was stated to have been well broken up, but not manured— manure 
being considered unnecessary in ^e culture of the Lily. It wa» 
mentioned that the bulbs were planted in the end of November, iu 
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A bed 15 inches asunder, and that they were covered 3^ inches deep 
with light soil. They were not protected in winter in any way ; but 
afier the stems died down the soil was carefully removed down to the 
bulbs and replaced by fresh material. The flowers were better coloured 
than those produced in a greenhouse, and now that these Japan Lilies 
have been ascertained to be hardy, they will, no doubt, become great 
favourites for out-door decoration, blooming as they do at this season, 
when flowers are so much want6d.--*0f novelties, Messrs. Backhouse, 
of York, sent a most beautiful rosy purple flowered variety of Achi- 
menes, named venusta, which looked as if it had been a cross 
between patens and rosea, having the rich colours of the fl>rmer 
infused into the small flowers of the latter. A certificate was 
awarded it, and a similar award was also made to the same nurserymen 
for a cut specimen of an orange-coloured plant from Caffraria, resem- 
bling a Geissorhiza. Judging from an imperfect specimen, it appeared 
to be a very handsome thing, and if it should turn out to hai^y, as 
is supposed, and its habit at all correspond with its beauty, it will prove 
a desideratum. Messrs. Yeitch and Sons, of Exeter, sent the bad 
vari^y of Achimenes Skinneri, a cut specimen of Lysionotuslongiflorus, 
and Calceolaria albiflora, a neat looking species, which may perhaps 
prove suitable for bedding. A certificate was awarded it. Mr. Wood, 
gardener to J. G. Seager, Esq., sent Acanthophippium javanicum, and 
Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, a scarlet Pelargonium named Magnum 
bonum.*' 

WINTERING HALF-HARDY FLOWERS FOR MASSES. 

Earlt propagation is the most sure stepping-stone to successful 
wintering, added to which we may say early potting. Many persons 
propagate stock of this kind under hand-glasses ; and there is no better 
plan in a general way, provided it is done betimes in the season. 
Where such is the case, the stock will be ready for potting oif in the 
course of September, when they will get thoroughly established in 
their pots before winter commences, a thing of the utmost importance ; 
for if hurried into pots, just before the approach of winter, they will of 
course require some watering to establish them, and such will prove 
their greatest enemy if frost supervene. Pots of about six or seven 
inches diameter are most eligible, and they must be thoroughly drained. 
The soil for them should be composed of three-fourths sound loam, the 
rest fine vegetable matter, with some sharp sand. Exciting manures 
are out of the question, as they will produce an overgrown plant which 
may soon become a prey to the Ice King. A pot of this description 
will hold nearly a dozen plants ; it is a good plan, however, to let no 
two plants touch. Those who have not a frame or pit to spare should 
form a turf pit, which is in any one’s power to do, the surfiice of 
which should have a plate of wood on which the protectors may rest ; 
which protectors, if sashes cannot be spared, may be thatched hurdles, 
or wooden shutters, so contrived as to exclude moisture. The bottom 
of the pit must be rendered perfectly dry, and the pots may be plunged 
in coal-ashes or sawdust; the latter, if new, is excellent for the 
purpose. 
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ON FORCING hyacinths. &c. 

The chief business is to get the root well established before growth 
commences, otherwise it 4s impossible to produce an early and strong 
bloom. Most of the foilures are chargeable to the omission of this 
most important point ; and the fault has not unfrecjuently been charged, 
most unjustly, on the roots. A soil composed principally of a mellow 
loam, with the addition of old cow manure and leaf soil, and a sprink- 
ling of sharp sand and fine charcoal dust, will be found excellent mato- 
riaf. Secure good drainage, and pot the bulb high — three parts above 
the level of the rim, taking care that the soil is in a mellow state,, 
neither wet nor dry. They succeed by for the best in a cold fraine, 
and it is most desirable that they should receive no moisture, beyond 
what the soil contains, until the pot is somewhat filled with roots. 
Those who have not the convenience of a frame may plunge them in 
cinder ashes in some sheltered spot, taking care to raise them above 
the ground level, for fear of water lodging. Take care, and let them 
be covered with six inches of some mellow material, such as old tan, 
old leaf soil, sawdust (if not too new), or ashes. Remove them to a 
warmer temperature as required ; a few may be forwarded at a time, 
and so prolong the blooming season. 

ON HEATING PLANT STRUCTURES. 

Many of our readers are aware that within the last two years some 
new systems of warming greenhouses and other structures for cultivat- 
ing pknts in, have been introduced to public attention. A great deal 
has been published both in favour and in disapproval of them. We 
have received numerous applications, requesting us to give our opinion 
on the merits of the various systems employed, bu^ more especially re- 
garding the Folmaira and Ha^rd’s. Compliance therewith would have 
been immediately g^ven, but as we early remarked in our general 
monthly reply to correspondents, we required practical evidence to 
enable us to do sd^atisfactorily. We desire to benefit our readers, and 
not applaud a system because it is new, and a great fuss is made about 
it, as is done by some persons, and many have proved, at a considerable 
loss, the being often misled. 

We Imve seen the Polmaise system in operation, but have not tried 
it satisfoctorily to ourselves yet. We ahall be glad to receive com- 
munications upon its merits from some of our readers who have had 
extended experience, so as to enable them properly to judge of its 
merits. 

D. R. Meek, Esq., of Solmsdale, in Sqssesf, has ably advocated the 
Polmaise system pf heating, and in a recent number of the 
ChronicU stated some sUght objections to Mr. Hamrd’s. The latter 
gentleman has given the following reply in a subsequent nnmbepr he 
sent us, aloqg with other communications connect^ with the anb* 

jeptif-j- 

<< I take the liberty of commenting upon Mr. Meek’s letter of 
October 24. In the first place, Mr. Meek arrives too hastily at the 
conclusion that glass is insensible to radiated heat, from the mere ftct 
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of the absence of high temperature in the burning-glass, having for- 
gotten that the rays of the sun are not concentrated in the lens, but at 
the ibcus. The fallacy of the hypothesis may be easily shoM'n by sus- 
pending the same lens before a parlour fire, when it will speedily 
become too hot to be incautiously handled. He is also wrong in attri- 
buting the sensation of cold in elevated regions solely to the incapacity 
of the air for absorbing radiated heat. It depends chiefly upon the 
rarefaction of the air permitting a less interrupted radiation, by which 
all matter within its limits is rapidly cooled down. There is another 
cause which acts upon ourselves in these situations, viz., a more free 
evaporation from the skin (also the effect of rarefaction of the atmo- 
sphere), tending, as is well known, to produce cold. But these are 
questions of abstract science, upon which it is not my present purpose 
to dwell further. To the attack of hot water I have nothing to object. 
1 do not approve of hot- water warming, and am quite willing that it 
should be condemned ; it is expensive and non-ventilating, and must 
be relinquished ; at the same time I think it fair to acknowledge that 
it is better than most hot-air stoves, which dry and burn the air to a 
degree that renders it both unpleasant and unwholesome. I now come 
to that portion of Mr. Meek's letter which relates to myself, wherein 
he seems so grievously alarmed at the unlimited ventilation which I 
recommend. He is afraid that I shall not be able to control the supply 
of fresh air to a mere sufficiency for the respiration and existence of one 
thousand persons congregated in a church capable of containing four 
thousand. Poor people ! he fears that they will be absolutely surfeited 
with fresh air ! However, I do not anticipate that any clergyman or 
country gentleman will object to this healthful inundation, always pro- 
vided it is made comfortably warm. But it appears that Mr. Meek 
doubts the possibility of doing this, except at an extravagant cost ; and 
although I have before quot^ instances, showing that the winter cost 
of warming a large suite of public rooms, with an area of nearly 
120,000 cubic feet, has not exceeded sixpence for twenty-four hours, 
yet is not he convinced, and 1 am compelled to the ungracious task of 
pulling to pieces his calculations, and to exhibit one of my own. 
Mr. Meek has told us that, in order to maintain a temperature of 60^ 
in a building, it is best to collect the coldest air from within (probably 
at about 40 j, in preference to fresh air from without, which may be 
as low as 20. He proceeds to say that half the fuel will suffice to 
raise air at 40"* to 60"*., over an interval of 20% as is needed to raise air 
at 20^ to 60°, over an interval of 40"*. This may be quite true ; but 
does Mr* Meek suppose that he will be able to ^ep the temperature 
of his house at by supplying air heated at 60r only, while there is 
a constant struggle on the part of the frost outside to reduce it to 20° ? 
Let him plung^ his thernmmeter into the air-tight chamber, where the 
atmosphere is submitted to contact with the heated iron plate, and 1 
suspect he will And that his practice is to warm the air, not to 60°, but 
to 200° or more. We thus see that Mr. Meek’s calculations are based 
upon wrong data, and I, therefore, request your attention to a corrected 
statement of the case. It requires a certain quantity of fud to raise 
air from 40° to 200°, over an interval of 160^ ; an additional eighth 
Volxv. No, 10.— JV.^. X 
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will be needed to raise air from 2QP to 200^, over an interval of 180'', 
showing an apparent loss of one-eighth to the ventilating system as 
compared with the Folmaise. But this loss is partly compensated by the 
smoke yielding up more of its caloric to the contact with the colder 
current, and, therefore, it is only fair to compute that one-sixteenth of 
the fuel is employed to procure the advantages of thorough ventilation. 
I mean next to prove that the principle upon which ray stove is con- 
structed derives twice as much heat from the combustion of the same 
quantity of fuel as do any of the ordinary arrangements. Mr. Meek 
gives well-merited praise to Dr. Arnott; I would gladly add my 
tribute, could 1 by so doing add honour to such a name. I am satis- 
fied that this method of consuming fuel is incomparably superior to 
any other, upon which account I employ it in my stove. There is, 
however, a great loss of heat in the discarded smoke, even from an 
Arnott stove, and I suppose few of your readers will be prepared for 
the result of my experiment upon one. It stood in a room sixteen feet 
by fourteen feet ; instead of allowing the smoke to escape directly into 
a chimney, it was carried through the wall into a series of pipes in the 
next, which was a large room ; after traversing these pipes, it was dis- 
charged into the chimney. The waste smoke giving off its heat over 
the large surface of the pipes, raised this latter room to a temperature 
exceeding that containing the stove by 12^ $ I have therefore added to 
the advantages of Dr. Arnott’s combustion a more economical appli- 
cation of the products, from which I abstract more than double the 
heat generally made subservient to the purposes of warming. I can, 
therefore, well afford to spare one-sixteenth for ventilation, of which 
also, I am happy to say, that Dr. Arnott is a distinguished and able 
advocate. I cannot conclude without protesting against any insinuation 
that my system has been ‘ accompanied by such practical difficulties as 
preclude its general employment.’ 1 positively assert that in no one 
instance has this b^n the case ; and it is only because 1 have been too 
fully occupied with my business here that I have not before corrected 
Mr. Meek’s reiterated statements respecting the economy of the 
Folmaise return-air drains. Bobebt Hazabd.” 

( To be continued*) 


DECEASE OF THE HON. WILLIAM HERBERT, 
DEAN OF MANCHESTER. 

The ardent zeal and unwearied perseverance of the above-named 
gentleman in his enthusiastic practical pursuits, and devotion of his 
superior talents to promote the interest of gardening in general, and 
floriculture in particular, for the last thirty years, many of our readers 
are acquainted with. Many excellent remarks and contributions from 
his pen have been inserted in our Magazine, particularly upon his 
favourite tribes of plants, the Amaryllidsea, Iridsea, &c. By his much 
lamented death the gardening community have sustained a considerable 
loss, and which in some respects is irrei^rable. 

Dr. Lindley observes^ in the Gardenere*^ Chronicle ^ — We well 




remember the ardmir irttb wUcb, althongb Baffiering from wnoua 
illness be took up the plan of a tour in Greece in the summer of 1845, the 
eagerness with which he examined the scenes so dear to the naturalist 
and the scholw, or the amount of bodily fatigue which he endured in 
prosecuting his researches, ascending mountains and climbing precipices 
from which even a young man might have been excused for turning 
away. What vigour of body and mind he then preserved may be 
judged from the little collection of Latin lyrics which he circulated 
among his friends upon his return to England, loaded with the fruits 
of his excursion. 

“ Mr. Herbert died suddenly at his house in Hereford-street, at one 
o’clock, on Friday, the 28th or May, in the sixty-ninth year of his age, 
just after the completion of a revision of the species of his £ivourite 
Crocuses, and while expecting an artist to make a drawing of the last 
of the many species of Ophrys which he had picked up in his Medi- 
terranean excursion. We are much indebted to a friend for the follow- 
ing memoranda respecting the kind-hearted, noble-minded subject of 
these remarks 

^ William Herbert, the deceased Dean of Manchester, was thefourth 
son and fifth child of Henry, first Earl of Carnarvon, and was bom 
January 12, 1778. He commenced his public education at Eton, and 
was still at that school in 1795, when he sent to the press the collection 
of poems called Musas Etonenses, of which he superintended a second 
edition in the present century. This work continues very popular, as 
well for the intrinsic beauty of no small portion of its contents, as for 
the high rank or great subsequent celebrity of many of its juvenile 
authors. Its editor removed to Oxford, where he obtained the Latin 
prize on the subject Bhenus. In 1801 he printed Ossiani Darthula, 
<&c., a small volume of Greek and Latin poetry. His Miscellaneous 
Poetry, in two volumes, 1804, was distinguished ftgtn similar efiusions 
by containing (in the entire second volume) the first elaborate and 
truly critical illustrations of the ancient Scandinavian or Norse lite- 
rature that had appeared in England ; the attempts of one or two pre- 
cursors in that line having been merely popular and trivial. Versions 
from the German and Portuguese, with original compositions in the 
Danish, Italian, and Spanish, evinced his extensive command of 
languages, not, however, extending to any of the oriental tongues. 
About this period of his life he contributed articles to the Edinburgh 
Beview, unconnected with any political or other bias of that work, but 
devoted to the interests of learning. The most important in its bear- 
ings was the review of Mitford’s Harmony of Language; One of the 
most generally esteemed of his poems, entitled Helga, in seven cantos, 
was printed (with Vala and B^nhalda) in 1815, and a second edition 
some years f^erwards. Hedin, and the Wanderer of Jutland, were 
publisW in 1820 and 1821. The heroic poem of Attila, King of the 
Huns, in twelve books, accompanied by an historical treatise, was the 
fruit of the occasional labours of many years, and appeared in 1888. 
In 1842 Mr. Herbert, then become Dean of Manchester, reprinted, in 
two volumes, a collection of all his previous unscientific works, except 
Attila. Last year, 1846, there appeared, uniform therewith, a thin 
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volume, coutaiumg The Cbnstian, & poem, as well as various' poems 
and criticisms connected with classiical literature, and manifesting full 
vigour and clearness of mind, in the midst of obvious bodily ^ay. 
He was ordained in or about 1814 ; but his professional duties lay, till 
his latter years, in a rural village, and his pen was not much devoted 
to theological labours, though a sample of his long religious and 
pastoral cares was given to the public in a small number of printed 
sermons. 

“ ‘ The Dean of Manchester was early and constantly attached to 
natural history. In youth he was an indomitable pedestrian and an ex- 
cellent shot, and made his gun subservient to the study of ornithology, 
as well as his pencil and paint-brush, with which he was tolerably 
expert. The ^ition of White’s Selborne, published by Professor 
Bennie, in 1832, contains many closely printed pages of his ornitho- 
logical observations ; and the title-page gives a spirited specimen of 
his draughtsmanship. In more domestic periods of life, the science of 
botany, and the art of horticulture (two very dilferent things), were 
pursued by him with great success. The Botanical Magazine and 
Register received from him frequent communications. His greatest 
work in this line. The Amaryllidacem, accompanied with a treatise on 
hybrid intermixtures, was published in the year 1837 $ and such leisure 
as remained to him, in the succeeding years of connexion with a great 
manufecturing city, and of declining strength, was employed on the 
Iridacem, In this work, which, had longer time or better health been 
granted to him, would have been as complete as the former, a progress 
has been made which may probably be thought sufficient to render its 
publiciition acceptable to the naturalists of this and other countries. 
A foretaste of ^is work appeared in his Crocorum Synopsis, in the 
miscellanea to the Botanical Register for 1843, 1844, and 1845. 
William Herbert was beyond all other persons instrumental in esta- 
blishing and rendeling popular the botanical theory of hybridisation 
among plants ^ as he was also among the earliest, and one of the most 
eminently successful, of those who applied it to horticultural practice. 
Upon the phenomena of hybrid intermixture he mainly founded those 
conclusions at which he arrived concerning natural classification, and 
the doctrine of genus and species. They will be found embodied in 
an essay on Hybridisation amongst Vegetables, in the Journal of the 
Horticultural Society. On the last day of his life (Friday, May 28th, 
1847), and just five hours before its close, he addressed to the writer 
of these lines a description of an undescribed flower, from the Morea, 
sufficiently accurate even for publication, and in a clear handwriting. 
The combination of philological learning with physical, in this author, 
must be acknowledged to have been peculiar, and of rme example. 
Kotliiog is here said of his priimiples and disposition, because he was 
well known to numerous surviving friends, and because he who is now 
left the only one (out of many that we were) in this sad and changeful 
worid, had rather leave that office to others.’ ” 
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RULES few OARBENERS. 


Stiidy to pt^in pe*^Yigp^,fettite,and ftowers in tkir 
proper Beasoa. Be carefiil of mrytbing put into your charge, 
all your opefRtioni be performed witk neatness, and endeavour to pre- 
serve tKa general appearance in the grounds, gardens, and houses 
under your ee^i Kever defer until to-morrow what ought to be 
done to-day ; time and nature will not wait, and the proper season will 
be neglected ; nothing is gained by procrastination, but a great deal 
lost. Be punctual in hours of attendance, and waste no time during 
working hours. Care, attention, and management do more business 
than strength and expenditure. As far as practicable, finish one piece 
of work before another is commenced. Bear in mind self-improve- 
ment. Exercise the memory on all occasions, and anticipate the wants 
of every season. Provide against the contingencies of the weather : 
have some work in reserve for a rainy day. Bead these rules over fre- 
quently, and try to keep them in your recollection.— 

Uhronick. 


ON GROUPING FLOWERS. 

Calling at the beautiful gardens at Brooklands a few days baok, I 
was much pleased with the neatness and display effected. I saw, too, 
what was fully realized of the following descriptive character given in 
a recent number of the Journal, viz. : — There are two points in con- 
nexion with the groups of flower-beds at Brooklandb, especially that on 
the south front of the house, which deserve especial mention. The beds 
are formed on the grass ; they are few in number, and simple in form ; 
not crowded together, in order to produce or wurk out an elaborate 
design, but distinct, with a good breadth of grass supervening between 
them ; the effect of this is that every bed tells, and the whole group 
bears the impress of simple, solid beauty ; there is none of that con- 
fused and tawdry effect which results from the crowding together of 
objects gay and beautiful in themselves, but lost — not properly seen or 
appreciated— when presented to the eye without due relief. Another 
practice adopted at Brooklands is to plant the opposite beds, of a formal 
design, with the same kind of plant ; the effect of the group can never 
be so wen wrought out by adopting different plants, even though of 
similar habit and colour, as when the identical kind of plant is used : 
thus, whether there are two or four opposite bqds, they are all filled 
with the same individual kind, and rendered as uiiifoiin as possible, by 
obtaining precisely similar treatment. Those who fancy that, u^r 
the circumstances, a variety would have a greater charm than uni- 
formity, should remember that groups of beds of this kind are viewed' 
as a whole it is the mass of colour, not the individual plhntS, which 
is observed; afid a proper balancing of the parts is sehdoa^ realised 
when this pkn is not followed,** ^ 




dry, sunny, sheltered spot, but, at the same time, where a free circu- 
lation of air can be admitted on all proper occasions. The surface soil 
must be loosened, and a slight sprinkling of fresh compost be spread 
over it. Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias, &c., should be 
taken up and potted for winter preservation in pits, frames, <&c. In 
taking up the bulbs of Tigridias, let all the soil be retained that will 
adhere, and allow them to be preserved therein ; it will gradually dry, 
and they will be preserved very perfect. Chrysanthemums grown in 
the open ground, and required for blooming in-doors, should be taken 
up as entire as possible, and be potted ; with due care they will bloom 
dne. All tender kinds of plants, as Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, in 
fact, eveiw kind requiring winter protection, should be housed tmme- 
diately; it is bad policy to put off a single day longer. Already we 
have had frost which has injured the tender things, in some places very 
severely ; it is vexy probable a sudden and severe visit will soon occur. 
All plants like light ; place them as near to the glass as convenience 
will allow, the farthest off the worst. Tender Boses, grown put of 
doors, should have protection over the roots, &c., or be taken up and 
housed. * 

Bosibs may be planted by the middle of the month ; they will strike 
fresh root before ike severer weather occurs, and bloom better next 
season. In the excellent work on the Bose, by Mr. Paul, issuing in 
monthly parts, are the following remarks on soil and manure; he 
agrees with Mr. Bivers on the utility of burnt earth, especially in 
heavy soils, or where it is not well drained “ Earth may be burnt 
at any season of the year. It has been the custom here, for some 
years, on the decline of spring, when the operations of pruning, graft- 
ing, &c., are ended, instead of suffering the rough branches to lie 
about, presenting an untidy appearance, to collect them in a heap. A 
wall of turf, about three feet high, of a semicircular form, is then built 
round them. The branches are set on fire, and, when about half burnt 
down, sea-weeds, and such rubbish as collects in every garden and will 
not r^ily decompose, are thrown on the top, and earth is gradually 
cast up as the fire breaks through. 

During the first two or three days great care is requisite to keep 
the pile on fire. Here is the point where many &il ; they allow the 
flame to break through and expend Itself before the heap is thoroughly 
kindled. Constant watching is necessarv at this juncture. As the 
fire breaks through, a layer of bushes ana weeds should be added, and 
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then a layer of earth. FolioRMip this plan, and the fire will spread 
through the whole heap ; and any amount of earth may be burnt by 
continually adding to those plac^ where the fire appears strongest. 
The soil burnt here is the stiffest loam that can be found within our 
limits, and which is rather of a clayey nature ; also turf from the sides 
of ditches and pon^ in itself naturally sour and full of rank weeds. 

Burnt earth & been found beneficial in every instance where 
applied. In black garden mould, rather wet, in which Peach-trees 
were disposed to sucker and canker, despite of the use of various 
manures, two or three annual dressings of it appear so to have altered 
the nature of the soil that they now grow clean, vigorous, and healthy, 
are free from suckers, and produce roots completely matted with fibre. 
The like success has attended its application to various other trees.” 

So again with manure. The author is not misled by the excellence 
of stable manure to recommend it for light land ; on the contrary, he 
is perfectly aware of the bad effect produced there by its mechanical 
action, and well observes — 

That stable manure, which is excellent in most cases, and the kind 
in general use for Roses, is not of the best description /or light soils. 
Its tendency is to render them still lighter \ and, if it can be dispensed 
with, we think it desirable to do so. Manures should be appli^ here 
in a more concentrated form. Cow-dung is excellent, especially for 
the tea^scented Roses ; and pigeon-dung, rabbit-dung, and night-soil, 
are all great improvers of light soils.” 

Dahlias. — Let the crown of the roots be covered, heaping a few 
inches deep of soil around the stems. 

Shrubs of all kinds may now be planted (see remarks in our Sep- 
tember Calendar). 

Shrubs, &c., for Winter Bloom.— Such as are to bloom early 
should be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, and by 
the middle of the month introduce such as are desired to bloom by 
Christmas into the house or pit. The kinds which are well deserving 
such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Azaleas, Kalmias, 
Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Carnations, Pinks, of which Anne 
Boleyn is the best, Rhododendrons, Rhodora, Deutzias, Ribes, Spirea 
prunifolia, Mezereum, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotropes (the new blue 
is fine), Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactus, Eranthemums, Justicias, Salvia, 
Gesnerias, Corrseas, Chinese Primrose, Aconites, Mignonette, Prim- 
roses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocus, Cyclamens, Sweet 
Violets, Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, &c. 

w TBB omnimoiirsa, Ao. 

.If the stock is not housed, it ought to be done immediately, and, as 
has been observed in a former Calendar, much judicious attention is 
necessary in the placing properly a mix^ collection of plants. Care 
must be taken so that one plwt may receive something like its proper 
treatment without interfering materially with the well-being of its 
neighbours; and whilst the tender ones must be placed in the best 
part for protection from cold wind, &c., as Polygalas, Pimeleas, 
Leschenaultias, Aphelexis, Baroneas, Gompholobiums, Croweas, and 
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Diosmas, are always injured by being placed where there is a current 
of wind. Let each plant have all the space possible, and the robust 
large-leaved kinds, and the very slender delicate sorts, should be kept 
as separate as can be arranged, so as to allow a due circulation of air. 
Always be careful that the pots, &c , be perfectly clean before arranged 
for their winter situation. R^pot Cinerarias, 4^. Let Camellias 
which are to bloom early* be placed in a warmer situation, also any 
Chinese or Indian Azaleas, so that they may be gradually advancing. 
In watering the stock of plants, let it be done, as far as practicable, in 
the early part of the day, so that any excess may be dried up before 
evening, and damps be avoided, or otherwise mouldiness will ensue. 
Give all possible air in suitable weather. 


ON PLANTING OUT PINKS IN BEDS. 

BY DIANTHUS. 

The present being the period of planting Pinks in beds, and being a 
successful exhibitor of this lovely flower at all the drst-rate shows held 
in London and its neighbourhood, I am induced to forward the par- 
ticulars of my method of forming and planting my beds. 

I select a fresh piece of ground every season ; having fixed upon it, 
I mark out the bed four fieet wide upon its surface. I lay four inches 
thick of two years old cow-dung, which is dug in a spit deep, being 
careful to incorporate it well with the soil. Cow-dung is much superior 
for growing the Pink in than any other manure ; it is cool as well as 
enriching, and, whilst the flowers are more vigorous, they possess the 
colours, &c., more perfectly, and the white grounds are pure. I take 
care to have tlte sides of the bed about five or six inches higher than 
the path^ which is two feet and a half wide. The surface of the bed 
is crowned, having the centre rabed and gradually sloping to the 
sides, so as to admit of any superfluous water running ofiP. 

In planting I wm careful to retain as much soil to the ball of roots 
as possible. I arrange the plants so that they are in squares, each 
plant being six inches apart. A row of these squares b planted along 
the crown of the bed, and the sorts are the tallest-growing flowers. 
Two other rows of squares are planted, that is, one on each side of the 
centre one, and midway between it and the edges of the bed. By this 
arrangement the squares can be easily covert over by glass or other 
preservative, when requisite ; and the squares being formed crossways 
of the bed, in what is termed the quincunx manner, it allows that 
facility much better than if the three squares across the bed were in a 
line. 1 always have each square of four plants the same kind. In 
planting I have them put in so that the soil reaches up to the lowest 
leaves, but not deeper, and have it pressed closely around the stem of 
each, so that the plwts are firm in their situations. After being 
.planted they ore properly watered, to settle the soil around the fibrous 
roots. By this attention, and the subsequent management required at 
^ir vaidous stipes, I have grown the lowers to a state of perfection 
which has not yet been exce^ed. 






GARDENIA DEVONIANA. 


I N our Volumes for 1845 and 1846, we figured the fine new species 
Gardenia Stanleyana and G. Forsytbiana, and now we have the 
gratification to introduce the present noble species, and which, with 
the abov« named, will become universal favourites. 

G. Devoniana is a native of Sierra Leone. It is a beautiful ever- 
green shrub, having much the habit of G. Stanleyana, the flowers, too, 
having a similar fragrance. The plant can be made to bloom in a 
dwarf state, by stopping the leading shoots and inducing the production 
of lateral ones. 

The cultivation of Gardenias, although so much esteemed for their 
beautiful and highly fragrant flowers, appears to be generally neglected, 
except by persons around London, who grow them for the ^e of cut 
specimens, which are greatly in demand in the metropolis. These 
persons cultivate them with great success. One very essential par- 
ticular they attend to is, to give the plants a periodical rest, and after- 
wards excitement. This is effected by keeping them in the winter 
season, or after they have completed their growth, in a cool greenhouse, 
or pit, to which no more fire heat is applied than just sufficient to pre- 
serve them from frost and excess of damp. During this period very 
little water is given— just enough to keep the soil from drought. As 
soon as the buds begin to swell the plants are i^ell w'atered, and re- 
moved to a pit or frame, having a gentle bottom heat, wiUi tan or 
dpng. The bottom heat is especially essential to success. In thit 
situation they do not require much water at the roots at first, as the 
moisture from the tan or dung, and an occasioqfd syringing in sunny 
weather, is nearly sufficient. As the flowers expand the quantity of 
water is gradually increased, and the plants are removed, when in 
bloom, to the greenhouse, or moderate stove, Ac. When the flowering 
is over, the plants are removed to a close frame, in order to mature 
V0I.XV. N0.II.-JV.& Y 
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tiwfe gfowA* tlid pottiitf II iMally performed after Wooming, ia 
Dider that the perfeeting rf the young wood may be promoted. In a 
stroi^ loam) with about one-tbiid peat or leaf mould, th^ flourish 
admimblj. A gentle bottom heat, and a cloie moist atmosphere whilst 
swelling the flower buds, and making new wood, are indispensable, and 
tiie opposite treatment is pursued during their season of rest. 

The above mode of culture is that so successfully practised with 
those delightful fragrant species gradicans and florida, whose perfume 
is diffused in the bouquets in the London flower marts during the 
spring and the early part of the summer. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Abelia ploribonda— Florid Abelia. 

Caprifoliacea* Pentandria Monogynia, 

A native of Mexico, which requires to have a treatment between a 
stove and a greenhouse. It is a pretty little erect shrub, growing 
freely in sandy loam, peat, and leaf-mould. It blooms during the 
entire summer season. The flowers are produced in numerous pendu- 
lous clusters of two or three blossoms in each. They are similar in 
form to a Trumpet Honeysuckle; of a beautiful bright rosy-pink 
colour. It ma^ be procured cheap at the public nurseries, and it well 
merits a place in every collection, being neat and handsome. (Figured 
in Bot, Reg,) 

Chirita Walkeri^ — Mrs. Walker^s Chirita. 

Didymocarpa:, Didynamta Angioipemia, (Sjn. Chirita MoonL) 

It is a native of Ceylon, where it was discovered by Mrs. Genera! 
Walker. It has bloomed in the hothouse in the Royal Gardens of 
Kew most of the past summer. The stem is shrubby, succulent, stout, 
branching. Each ^wer is two inches and a half long, between funnel 
and bell shape ; a rich violet-purple ; the tube pale yellowish-white, 
and inside the mouth has a deep yellow circle. It blooms during the 
greater part of summer. A handsome flowering species, and deserves 
a place in any collection. It may be procured very cheap, and its 
pretty Foxglove-like flowers have a beautiful appearance. (Figured 
in Bdl, Mag,<^ 4327.) 

CoLUMNEA crassifolia— Thick-leaved. 

Cresnmocea. IHdynamia Angiospemia, 

Supposed to be a native of Mexico. It is the most beautiful, as well 
as the largest flowered of this genus. It requires the heat of the stove. 
The plant grows about a foot high. The flowers are produced singly 
along the stem, ereq^; each blossom is tube-shaped, curved, near five 
inches long, hairy, and a bright scarlet colour, with yellow streaks 
in the throat. It has bloomed in the collection of the Royal Gardens 
of Eew« (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4330.) 
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EcHEVEEIA EETUSA— -BLUNT-LEATEb* 

Cfosaalacea, Decandria Pentagi/nia, 

A native of Mexico. It is a pretty dwarf greenhouse half-shrubby 
plant. The flower stem rises about a foot high, and bears at the 
summit a large compact panicle of handsome crimson-coloured flowers. 
Each blossom, lianging somewhat like a small Columbine flower, with 
its rich coloured outside and yellow inside, has a very pretty appear- 
ance. (Figured in Bot. Beg,, 57.) 

Echixocactus cinnabaeinus— Cinnabae-ploweeed. 

CactecB, Icomndria Monogynia, 

In the splendid collection of Cacteae at the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
It is globose-formed, flowering freely. Each blossom is nearly four 
inches across, a very rich cinnabar-crimson colour, with the margin of 
the petals lighter. It is a very handsome species, and the large flowers 
of so small a globe give it a striking appearance. (Figured in Bot* 
Mag,, 4326.) 

Epacris Tauntoniensis— The Tauntox Epacris, 

Mr. Ball, nurseryman, of Taunton, raised this beautiful hybrid, we 
are informed, betwixt E. grandiflora and E. impressa. The flowers 
are of bright rosy-crimson colour, with the five-parted mouth of a pale 
pink. A single blossom is about three-quarters of an inch long. It 
is a very handsome variety, and well deserving to be in every col- 
lection. (Figured in Pax. Mag, Bot,) 

IIenfreya scandens — Climbing IIenfreya. 

Dr. Bindley constituted a new genus, to which the name of Henfreya, 
in honour of Mr. A. Henfrey, has been applied. It belongs to that 
group of acanthaceous plants of which Ruellia is made the type. The 
species under notice is a stout climbing plant, but does not apparently 
attain a great height. It has large, opposite, elliptic, somewhat leathery, 
shining leaves, and racemes of large white sweet-scented flowers, which 
have a funnel-shaped tube, and two-lipped limb, the segments of the 
latter nearly equal. It is a native of Sierra Leone. 

Hibiscus grassulari^folius — Gooseberry-leaved Hibiscus. 

Seeds were sent from the Swan River colony, and plants raised in 
the Royal Gardens of Kew. It is a shrub growing three feet high, 
and if planted and trained against a wall is a beautiful open-border 
plant, blooming all the summer season. Each flower is four inches 
across, of a rich blueish-purole colour. Blooming profusely renders it 
very showy. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4329.) 

HoyA campanulata — Bell-flowered. 

A native of Java, where it inhabits the mountain thickets, and 
blooms all the year round. Its habit is that of a thin-leaved Hoya. 
The flowers are borne in numerous-flowered unibels ; they are bell* 
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shaped, rather 9bort And spreadiQ|, about three-qu^ilers of an inch 
across, a greenish-j^llow colour. It is in Messrs, Yeitchs* collection. 
(Figured in Bot, 54.) 

ISOFOGQN SFKAZEOCEPHAXiUB-^RoUHD-HBAOED. 

Pratatoea, Tstandria Monogynia, 

A native of the Swan River colony. It is a free-growing green- 
house shrub. The heads of the flowers are terminal, yellow. It blooms 
early in the spring. Each head of flowers is about an inch and a half 
in diameter. (Figured in Bot Mag», 4332.) 

Rises Mehziesii — Menzies* Gooseberrt. 

A hardy shrub from Oalifornia. It grows from, four to six feet 
high, in any common garden soil. The drooping racemes have from 
one to three flowers in each ; they are of a fine crimson colour. A 
aingle flower is about half an inch across. The petals recurve very 
similar to some of the Clematis. 

SuccoLOBiuM MiNiATUM— O range-red. 

OrchidetE. Gynandria Motiandria, 

A native of Java, imported by Messrs. Veitch. The flowers are 
produced in spreading racemes, about ten blossoms in each, of a pretty 
orange and A single flower is about three quarters of an inch 
across. (Figured in Bot Beg,, 58.) 

SlFHOCAMPYlUS GLANDULOSA^ThE GlANUEAR. 

A native of Bogota. Seeds of it were sent by Mr. Purdie to the 
Royal Gardens of Kew. It requires the same kind of treatment as the 
other species, growing and blooming freely in the greenhouse all the 
summer season. Each flower is about two inches long, of a beautiful 
purple colour. It is a very handsome species, and well merits a place 
in every greenhouse. We find it easily cultivated as a dwarf plant by 
stopping the leads, and thus bloomed it is particularly neat. (Figured 
in Bot Mag,, 433 j(.) 

ON THE LOVE OP FLOWERS. 

{Continued from page 251.) 

The climate of this country is not, perhaps, the most favourable for 
the production of flowers ; yet we have a power of enjoying those we 
have, which inhabitants of warmer climates often have not. In the 
East, it is true, the country is adorned with the most magnificent flowers, 
springing up spontaneously and abundantly ; whole fields are brilliant 
with tulips, anemonies, and roses ; but the bright sun, which gives them 
life and beauty, forbids man to walk abroad during many hours in the 
day, from its insufiPerable heat. Persia is, perhaps, supereminently the 
country of flowers, of the rose in particular. Japan, too, has magnifi- 
cent flowers ; which, to be able to enjoy, the people have a quantity of 
thAm within doors. The Japanese aie passionately fond of flowers, and 
frequently name their women from them. In Constantinople they are 
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very much neglected. Toumefoti remarks, that the Turks take little 
care of their gardens in general, bestowing their attentioti almost entirely 
upon their melons and cucumbers. 

Wilson descril^ the desolate appearance even of a eoUcugt garden 
entirely neglected : 

O’et the green, 

Once smooUi l^fore the porch, rank weeds are seen, 

Choking the feebler flowers : with blossoms hoar, 

And verdant leaves, the nnpruned eglantine 
In wanton beauty foldeth up the door. 

And through the clustering roses that entwine 
The lattice window, neat and trim, before, 

The setting sun’s slant ^ms no longer shine. 

The hive stands on the ivied tree, 

But murmurs not one single bee. 

Frail looks the osier seat, and gray, 

None hath sate there for many a day j 
And the dial, hid in weeds and flowers, 

Hath told, by none beheld, the solitary hours.** 

To an attentive observer of their habits, flowers may be made to 
answer the purposes of the clock, the calendar, and the barometer. 
Some persons have calculated, to a day, the time of the year when 
certain trees resume their foliage in a given situation ; the same calcu- 
lations may be made as to the blowing of flowers, and the hour of the 
day is indicated by many. Those who are but in a small degree ac- 
quainted with botany,** says Thuuberg, ‘‘ need not be told that, by the 
opening and closing of flowers, one may frequently know with certainty, 
as from a watch, what hour of the day it is, as well as if the wcathef 
will be flue or rainy. Plants of this kind are common on the African 
hills. The Morcea undulata never opens before nine in the morning; 
and before sunset, at four in the afternoon, it closes again. The 
cinnamonea opens every evening at four, and exhales its agreeable 
odours during the whole night. The approach of rain is announced by 
various bulbous plants, such as the MortBOs^ Iriseu^ and Galaxias; 

the tender flowers of which do not open in the mornitig, if rain is to be 
expected soon ; and if a shower is to fall in the afrernoon, they close 
some time before.** 

The Hottentots,*’ says the same author^ do not seem to have imy 
knowledge, neither do they take the least account of the course of 
nature. The only thing they remark is, that every year they see the 
bulbous plants push out of the ground, blossom, and decay ; and accord- 
ing to this almanack they reckon their own ages.” 

Nor is it only from the bulbous plants that we take these warnings 
df weather, or learn the hour : the Marvel of Peru is called the Four- 
o’olock-flower, from its opening regularly at that lime. Many of the 
i^eciei of Convolvulus and Campanula, also, have their stated hours of 
rest ; and a variety of other plants too numerous to mention. It has 
been observed of a species of broom, that it may with propriety be 
termed an American clock, because it grows there in every pasture^ 
begins to display its yellow flowers every morning at deveni is fully 
open by one, and closes again at two. 
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' ^ 1111 mmliig dim, tnd' Lucifei? 1^1 
His beftmy thaiioti let net tile loud bdl 
Call forth thy ueg^ from their rushy couch ; 

And ere the sun vith mid-day fervor glow, 

When every broom-brush opes her yellow flower, 

Let Uiy black labourers from their toil desist : 

Nor till the broom her every petal lock, 

Let the loud bell recall them to the hoe. 

But when the jalap her bright tint displays, 

When the solanum fills her cup with dew, 

And crickets, snakes, and lizards *gin their coil, 

Let them ^d shelter in their cane-thatched huts.” 

Grainger’s Sugar-cane. 

Thu poetical mode of reckoning time was used by Adam in Para- 
dise : 

As in a shady nook I stood behind, 

Just then returned at shut of evening flowers.” Paradise Lost. 

Sliakspeare counts time, also, by the succession of the seasons : 

To me, fair friend, you never can be old, 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed, 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forest shook three summers* pride ; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned. 

In process of the seasons have I seen 

Three Aprils* perfiimes in three hot Junes burned, 

Since first I saw you fresh which yet are green.” 

The same mode was used by that young poet — in losing whom we 
have lost so much fine poetry that he could not but have written — 
Keats; 

.** Many and many a verse I hope to write. 

Before the daisies, vermeil- rimmed and white. 

Hide in deep herbage ; and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas, 

I must be near the middle of my story. 

0 may no wintry season, bare and hoary, 

See it hiflf-finished ; but let autumn bold, 

With universal tinge of sober gold. 

Be all about me when I make an end.” Endymion. 

The feshion, so long prevalent in tliis country, of adorning the hair 
with artificial flowers, is in some countries improved upon by the use 
of the natural. Thunberg describes it as a common custom in Batavia ; 
and Southey, speaking of the women of Paulista, in Brazil, says, 

Flowers were an indispensable part of the female head-dress, a natural 
fashion in a land where the sweetest flowers blossom in all seasons ; but 
the beauty of the costume was destroyed by the odious custom of 
wearing powder, with which the Paulista women of all ages loaded 
their heads.’’ Again, he says ; ‘‘ When a stranger is introduced to a 
Brazilian lady, it is an act of courtesy in her to take a flower from her 
head and present it to him, and he is expected to return the compliment 
in the course of his visit.” 

In some parts of Germany the ladies wear natural flowers, particularly 
the beautiful blue corn-flower {Centaurea Cyanus), 



A friend has otdlged me witk the Mowing lin^ paxnpluraied ixoiii 
the Greek of Meleagcor. ^This delieiou little Greek pom aap he» 
is one of those which I alwayi seem to scent the very odour of, as if 
1 held a bunch of flowers to my flice.” 

** A flowery cjrown win I compose*- 
ril weave the crociis» weave the rose ; 
ril weave Darwssos, newly wet» 

The hyacinth, and violet; 

And myrtle shall supply me green^ 

And liiies laugh in light between : 

That the rich tendrils of my beauty’s hair'^ 

May burst into their crowning flowers, and light the pmnted, air/' ,1 


THE PELARGONIUM CITRIDORA. (Citbon-scented.) 

The Citron-scented Geranium (as it is still termed) was once almost 
a universal favourite, and an inmate of, very probably, nearly every 
greenhouse ; I am sorry to have to state it is now very seldom to be 
seen in the collections of this country. The reason for such neglect 
may have arisen from the circumstance of the flowers having but little 
show, or from some slight difficulties in its successful culture. Although 
these particulars may have operated so unfavourably, yet the sweet 
fragrance of its minute leaves alone entitles it to every attention, and 
to enjoy its delightful perfume most amply repays for all labour 
bestowed upon it. There is, too, the valuable acquisition it affords in 
its supply to furnish bouquets during the dull months of winter. 

In winter the plant is very liable to injury from dampness, but this 
may be obviated, as it likes to dwell in a cool and dry atmosphere at 
this season. Cuttings, too, when in the process of striking, are very 
apt to damp off, and require much care and attention during this stage 
of treatment. I have often given a sprig of it to inexperienced culti- 
vators, and, allured by its sweet-scented properties, the receiver has 
attempted to strike it, by inserting it quite carelessly by the side of 
any old plant growing in a flower-pot, in poor garden mould, and in 
numerous instances I have seen success follow. The most succei^ful 
way I have proved in striking the plant is by inserting the cuttings 
into gravel which is finely sifted, adding to it a small portion of silver 
sand, and by keeping them air-tight they strike most freely. The 
easiest and surest way to produce a stock of plants is by seed. It must 
be sown immediately it is ripe in flat pans, in the above-named mixture 
of gravel and sand, and potted singly as soon as strong enough. The 
plants do not come quite so true the first season as by cuttings, but age 
will be the cause of their becoming like the psrent, if the seed be 
true to kind. This true character may be obtain^ by having a plant 
grown in a house where no other Pelargonium is, or at some distant 
situation. 

I shall be pleased if my bringing this lovely, fragrant plant to the 
notice of the readers of the Cabinet result in promoting a more ex- 
tensive culture of so charming a class. I have r^ntly discovered, in 
a collection of Pelargoniums near my own residence, the following 
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kinds, all of which {xnsew the very distinotive j^erftmies ikd title indi- 
oates, viz., P. rose^sbented, lenum^ecentod, peppermint-ecented, nutmeg- 
mentod, muslosqentedf violetHsoented, laveodar^cented, omnge-soentM, 
and apple-scent^. The flowers of some of these varieties were of fine 
form and size too, and 1 have no doubt, if proper attention be given in 
impregnating from superior, sorts, that a race of first-rate kinds, having 
the fragrant properties of its parent could be produced. 


ON HEATING PLANT STRUCTURES. 

( Continued from page 258.) 

The following letter refers to the above subject, and appeared in the 
Gardeners^ Chronicle a short time previous to the preening remarks 
of Mr. Hazard’s being inserted : — 

( To the Editor*) 

** Sib, — 1 have been some time waiting Mr. Hazard’s reply to 
Mr. Meek’s letter, which appeared on the 19th September. The 
reason of his silence I am at a loss to coi^ecture, as he could, I am 
convinced, easily prove that the ^ icy winds ’ of a winter’s night do not 
affect his stove in any way to lower the temperature of the house. 1 
should not have made these remarks but from a conviction that it is 
our duty, as practical men, to bear testimony to a system which, with 
a little variation, is one you have so ably advocated in your columns 
from time to time. With you it is known as Polmaise, but here as 
< Hazard’s system of heating.’ When 1 first heard of Mr. Hazard’s 
improvements in wanning horticultural buildings, in the year 1843, 
both Mr. Mayes and myself were strongly opposed to the plan of 
heating by hot air, as we thought, in the first place, it would not be 
congenial to the growth of plants ; and, secondly, that no gardener 
would be enabled to keep anything like an equal temperature in severe 
weather hj such a system, ai^ in our minds we piti^ those who were 
about to adopt it^ inde^, we felt so fully confident it would not 
answer, that whenover our opinion was required, we invariably recom- 
mencM the plan which we then considered the best, viz., hot water 
either m tanks or passing through pipes within the house. Judge, 
then, our surprise one frosty morning, in the winter 1844-45, when, 
on visiting for the first time the stove-house at Somerset-house, 
Clifton^ ^ted by Mr. Hazard’s patent apparatus, we found the 
temperature at 70^, although the gardener assured us that he had not 
touted, the fire since seven o’clock the previous evening; the plants 
were k a moet flourishing condition, and far superior in health to any 
in the nrighbourhood. Being desirous of thoroughly testing the 
system, we repeatedly called, and also sent our foreman, and invariably 
found a temperature of the house from 60^ to 70^ during the coldest 
nights of that most severe winter. After this sath&ctory result, we 
were deskrqus iff trying the system in our own establiriinient, and 
havii^ at that rime a house h^ted by flues, we removed them, and 
preoted Mr« Hazel’s patented apparatus, with its vapour appen^e^ 
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in its »tetd; Thd house is lii lui eipoi6d idtualioiii has a rbofj 
with lights in iroiit, iiieasuriii| 42 hf Id ftiet in tto clear. On 
each side and at the bottotn of the hdose is a stiiking^pit) irith date 
bottom, leaving a two-fbet walk down the eentfe } the Warn air |Mes 
in large quandtiee under the pit, which foims a good bottQin4Mat, and 
makes its escape into the house through ventilators at the sides in such 
quantities as the gardener may require. Since its introduction we have 
used this house for forcing flowers in winter, such as Bosea, American 
plants, Pinks, &o« &o., a^ can oonfidently state that we have never 
had them so flue under any other mode of heatings more particularly 
the Boses, which were ekceedingly flue, many of the moss producing 
from twenty to twenty-five flowers on each plant. When the forcing 
season is over, we then fill the house mostly with Amaryllis, to give 
them their summer’s growth. Amongst these we place specimen stove 
plants, such as Allamanda, Dipladenia, Ixora, Bayetta, Clerodeodron, 
Turnera, Inga, &c., all of which flourish and produce abundance oi* 
flowers, far finer than in our houses heated on the old principle of 
steam, fire-flues, &c. We also find some orchids much improved since 
they were removed into this house, especially Cattl^as, of which we 
have now a handsome specimen in C. intermedia, in fine bloom, atid 
which has been so for the last six weeks. We have always been 
enabled to ke^ the house at a uniform temperature from 60^ to 76°, 
and the fire requires attendance merely night and morning } the cost 
of fuel does not exceed three-pence per day. Such b our g^ opinicm 
of this system over all others, that we wish the whole of our bouses 
were heated as this experimental one is. We shall be happy to shov^ 
it to any one who may wish to inspect it« 

Durdham Down Nursery^ Jaxss GAUttAWAt, 

‘‘ Bristol** For Garraway, Mayes, aad Co* 

With the above the following was sent i 

** Church Warming on Hazard’s Principle. 

“ It may be interesting to yoUr readers to have the following ac- 
count of an attempt to warm a church oU Mr. Hazard’s plan. The 
experiment has been in every particular so entirely successful^the 
original cost, compared with that of hot-water heating, so small — and 
the consumption of fuel so trifling, that 1 think it but flur to Mr. Hazard 
to endeavour to call public attention to the great merits of his inven- 
tion. The church here is about one hund^ feet by flfly fesft, in the 
widest part, and twenty-five feel high, oonusting of a nave, north and 
south aisles, and ohanoel ; it used to Im very cold and very damp. The 
construction of the church has given great faidlities for erecting the 
apparatus without producing any disfigurement i outside thero is 
nothing visible, exo^t from one point \ and, inside, all that appears 
are the grates in the face of the walls through which the heated air is 
poured into the obwch. There are five of these ; cme in the north 
able, one in the nave, two in the chancel, and one in tiie vestry. Some 
parts of the church are dbtant from fifty to sixty feet from the nearest 
grate. The apparatus b one of moderate siae ; teur rows of five pipes, 
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each six feet long; the chamber containing them is about eight feet 
three feet, and five feet high. It has been in oj^ration about six 
weeks ; for the last four weeks Um fire has been lighted three times 
a-wedc onljT* The results are-— let, That the church is most thoroughly 
dry ; there is no trace of damp, even on the Steinton-stone floor, though 
the clioiate is very damp and the soil full of water ; we were deterred, 
indeed, from attempting to carry the hot-air flues under the floor to 
different parts of the church by the difficulty presented by the water. 
2nd, That, with an outside temperature of 80^, the temperature of the 
church was 50®, and this when the works were scarcely dry. Since 
then we have commanded a steady and agreeable warmth of from 52® 
to 55° ; yesterday, with a frost outside, the thermometer in the centre 
of the church stood at 6P. After many trials, I have observed very 
little, if any, difference in the warmth fifteen feet from the grates and 
fifty feet. The cold air is drawn off from the floor of the church by a 
drain passing into the hot-air chamber, but the principal supply is by 
a cold-air drain outside the church. There is no smell whatsoever ; 
the temperature is that of a large room, equally and comfortably 
warmed. The operation is very quick. I have found in an hour and 
a half from the time that the first spark of fire was put into the fire- 
box, the heated air coming in at the principal grate at 172® ; it makes 
itself sensibly felt at the grates in half an hour. The greatest heat 1 
have observed (as noted by the thermometer hanging within an inch 
of the face of this grate, but not touching it in any part) has been 212®. 
We burn anthracite and sifted cinders ; the latter do the best when the 
fire is once started. On the whole, I think that Mr. Hazard’s invention 
may be said to be very complete, very simple, very easy of manage- 
ment, and very certain, as well as spe^y and effectual in its opera- 
tion ; by no means expensive in its first erection ; very little liable 
indeed, if at all, to get out of order; and requiring a very small 
quantity of fuel, and very little attention, to make it do its work 
thoroughly. Georgje Denison. 

“ Vicarage^ Brenty Somerset.'* 

Towards the close of last summer we had a propagating house 
erected at our Richmond establishment, twelve yards long and four 
wide. It is what is termed double-roofed, with glass ends, but no 
upright glass either at the front or back. The floor is two feet below 
the surface of the surrounding ground, and the front, back, and end 
walls rise to four feet above the ground upon which the wood-work 
rests. The entrance is at the south-west end. It is heated on 
Mr. Hazard’s system. The fire-place, box, &c., is erected at the 
north-east comer. The air-drain is at the south-east corner, and the 
bottom of it is level with the floor of the house ; it enters the fire-box 
where the heated tubes are, and passing upwards and over the several 
rows of tubes joins the chamber, which is over the air-drain, at the 
north-east end, and along the front of the house to the end, where is 
the doorway. The chamber is three feet deep and three wide ; it is 
covered in with blue slate flags, and the brick-work being nine inches 
tiigher at the inside, and eighteen at the front wall, a pit is formed, in 
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which bark or sawdust, Ac,, is put, in order to plunge pots of cuttings 
therein. The chamber is continued at the opposite side of the house. 
A pathway three feet wide extends up the house; on its right, in 
entering, is the heated chamber we hare described, and on the left a 
second one, the bottom of which is level with the floor of the house ; 
this is two and a half feet wide ; and beyo^id it is a third chamber, of 
which the back wall of the house forms one side, and another one, at 
two and a half feet ftom it, inside the house, forms the width of this 
third chamber. Its bottom is about nine inches above the sur&ce of 
the chamber number two. The heated air filling these chambers, they 
are h^ted to any desired temperature, as high as % if required. 
In order to admit the warmed air into the house, ventilators are affixed 
in the inner sides of the chambers, and as they are the turn ventilators 
they are readily opened or shut. By this means a regulation of tempe- 
rature is furnished in the most satisfactory manner. In order to have 
a moist atmosphere, a pipe enters into the fire-box, and several perfo- 
rated pipes extend over the heated ones ; water being poured into the 
pipe, is distributed over them, and a steam is readily produced for the 
house.* 

We never saw cuttings of plants take root so early and freely as 
they do in this house ; and the plants which are generally kept in the 
house grow vigorous and healthy. 

The temperature of the house during the severe frost of the winter 
was 72® at eight o^clock in the evening, and 70° in the morning at the 
same hour. The difference of temperature in the honse is 1® higher 
at the end where the fire-box is than at the opposite end where the 
door is. The cost of coke per twenty-four hours, in the winter, is from 
three-pence to four-pence, and that estimate formed upon the high 
price given for it at Richmond, viz., sixpence per bushel. The cost of 
fuel in the hot-water system with us is four times that of Hazard’s. It 
requires no attention from six or seven o’clock in the evening to eight 
or nine the following morning. 

Hazard’s system obviates what is strongly protested against by 
many persons; it does not admit the air in the house to pass suc- 
cessively and continuously over the fire into the house, but it admits a 
continuation of fresh air to any definite period, if the mouth of the air- 
drain be kept open as well as the ventilators in the house, thus pro- 
viding a suitable atmosphere for the plants to flourish in, and at a cost 
lower than by any other system we have seen or heard of. The escape 
of the air out of the house is only by the laps between the panes of 
glass, and it is found quite sufficient ; it gradually and gently passes 
through, so as to keep the temperature at a sufficient height, and that 
in a state of equality for a long period. 

The entire apparatus is simple and economical, maintains a regular 
temperature with little attention, and scarcely can be deranged even 
by the carele&s. It can be made equally available to the smallest 

* We think a tank, in which a due portion of water is poured, beina fixed upon 
the surfiiee of the fire-box, would be better than the pipes which distribute the 
water. We shall try it in another house,— CoNPUcroa. 
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stnlotiure as the lairgest. Mr. Hazard, the patentee, has ptiblished a 
small pamphlet contuning observations upon the ^stem^ desciiptions, 
and numerous testimooiala of approval. In his remarks on the souroe 
of heating, which is illustrated by an engraving, he states,^** A is the 
fire-box, lined with brick, in order to prevent the fire acting immo» 
diately on the iron (pipes), so as to injure the surrounding $ the heated 
gases and smoke are then distributed into a series of ttibeS, and don* 
tinnes to wind its way until it enters the chimney. The outer atmo* 
Inhere is brought from without by means of an air-drain, enters the 
chamber below the pipes, and in its upward progress is arrested by the 
first row of h^ted tubes, which, being hotter than the others, are con* 
siderably lessened in temperature by their receiving the first rush of 
cold air ; it then passes upwards, and over the external surface of the 
upper rows of tubes, until the chamber becomes, with one uniformly- 
heated atmosphere, of a genial and healthy nature, ready to be con- 
veyed into the various apartments requiring warmth* The best fuel is 
coke, or the Welsh stone-coal, known by the name of anthracite. 
Either of these, with cinders from a common fire, to prevent the other 
from burning with too great energy, will be found the cheapest of all 
firing.” We have extended our remarks beyond what we intended, 
but we are confident the system merits all we have said in approval, 
and with confidence in its utility, and economy in its construction and 
working, we recommend it to our readers.-— Condoctob. 


THE REPOSE OR SLEEP OF PLANTS. 


The alternate state of activitv and rest, which appears to bc necessary 
to maintain the body in health and the mind in vigour, is not confined 
merely to sentient beings, but pervades the whole economy of nature, 
whether animate or inanimate. The term sleep (a state of rest), as 
applied to the vege&ble kingdom, is used to express a peculiar state of 
many plants during the night, evinced by a change in the position, 
generally a drooping or folding together of their leaves or leaflets. 
The instances of this state of rest are constantly before our eyes. The 
Lupin drops listlessly the slender fingers of its leaves at dusk, as if to 
repose from its daily labour. The Four-o’Clock (Convolvulus minor) 
closes its blue eyelid betimes in the evening, and opens it again as soon 
as the sun is well above the horizon. In some plants the leaves ap- 
proach the stem quite close. 

Linnseus, speaking of this condition of plants, traces the analogous 
properties possessed by the subjects which compose the animal kingdom 
when under the influence of sleep or inactivity. The monkey rests on 
its side, the camel with its head between the fore-legs, and maiw birds 
cover their heads with the wing; so, he remarks, the leaves of plants 
assume diflerent positions during the night. The object in general 
to be the protection of some more delicate part of their struc- 
ture from the effects of iiigfht air. Some bend downwards over 
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tlieirliliiMom; the tamariid ddiet its leaves ever the the asMia 
does the same, whfle the inteotion ia other plants is the gmsding the 
under side of their leaves iVom injuiy. It is not to he supposed that 
anything^ approaching to the exhaustion of musoular poirer is the cause 
of these phenomena ; the effect is most probably to be attributed to 
cold air and the absence of light retarding the circulation of the sap. 
To these different positions of the leaves Linnssus has applied a variety 
of names, which would be uninteresting to the general reader. 

The most singular instance of this state of plants, and that which 
first attracted the notice of the great Swedish naturalist, occurred in a 
species of Water Lily, Lotus ornitbopodioides. The plant, being rare, 
was much prized by its owner, and two blossoms appearing on it, the 
gardener was particularly cautioned to take care that no accident 
occurred until more notice could be taken of it. Business prevented 
its being thought of until the evening, but when it was pr^uced no 
blossom was visible. The next day the flowers were again seen, but in 
the evening were not to be found ; the third day the same thing again 
occurred, but after a very minute search each blossom was fbund 
hidden under three leaves, as if covered with a pent-house, proftected 
from the air, and quite concealed from the most prying eye. From 
this,*’ says Linneeusj << we may see that the structure of leaves is not 
fortuitous, but destined by an omniscient Creator to answer some par* 
tioular end.” 


FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

BOTAL SOUTH LONDON PLORICULTUEAL SOCIETY. 

The last exhibition for this season was held on September the 18th, in 
the gardens of the Surrey Zoological Society. The number of visitors 
was very great, and we were glad to observe nearly every Dahlia 
grower of note in town, and from the country, even the very remote 
parts, there j it is long since we saw an equal number together. The 
great source of attraction was the favourite flower the Dahlia, and 
the dense throng in the large tents where the flowers were shown 
evidenced the high estimation in which this unequalled flower is so 
deservedly held. 

The past season has generally been very unflivourable to the Dahlia ; 
the extraordinary ravages of the thrip, and the very varying weather, 
at last followed by frost early in September, militat^ against success. 
The flowers exhibited comprised quite an amazing amount, and we 
never before saw so many flowers of real excellence exhibited on one 
occasion. The prizes given were most deservedly merited. 

We noticed with much satisfaction the great improvement which 
has taken place in regard to the properties of the fancy Dahlias. 
These begin to rival the perfection of self-coloured varieties, both in 
form of petal and general outline of the flower. Their lively and at* 
tractive appearance in borders and shrubberies will make this descrip* 
tion of Dahlia a great favCuirite with all lovers of flowers. 
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In the Amateurs^ Class, for stands of twenty-four dissimilar Turieties^ 
the Ist prize was award^ to Mr. Howard, of Burnham, for Lady 
Leicester, Fulwood Gkwy, Queen of Hoses, Standard of Perfection, 
Miss Yyse, Esseat Triumph, Marquis of Aylesbury, Yellow Standard, 
Queen of Shebai, Admiral Stopford, Gloria Mundi, Princess Radziwill, 
Prince de Joinville, Minn, Marchioness Cornwallis, Nonpareil, Sarah, 
Louis Philippe, Beauty of Hants, Cassandra, Essex Rosy Lilac, Beauty 
of Sussex, Berryer, and Beeswing; 2nd prize to Mr. Hopkins, of 
Brantford, for Madame Zehler, Essex Triumpli, Caractacus, Beauty of 
Sussex, Louis Philippe, Biondetta, Marquis of Worcester, Scarlet Gem, 
Eximia, Yellow Standard, Cleopatra, Miss Sarah, Felix, Marquis Corn- 
wallis, Berryer, Beeswing, Princess Royal, Northern Beauty, Captain 
Warner, Orange Superb, Enterprise, Queen of Roses, and Nonpareil ; 
3rd prize to Mr. Proctor; 4th prize to J. Edwards, Esq., Holloway; 
5th prize to Mr. Frisby, gardener to the Rev. H. Chaplin. Class 1, 
for twelve blooms, the 1st prize was awarded to Mr. Robinson, Pimlico, 
for Beauty of Sussex, Eximia, Optimus, Standard of Perfection, Essex 
Triumph, Antagonist, Mrs. Shelley, Lady St. Maur, Dr. Graham, 
Cleopatra, Bathonia, Beauty of Sussex; 2nd prize, Mr. Hilder, of 
Eaton ; 3rd prize, Mr. Hyde ; 4th prize, Mr. Proctor, jun. ; 5th prize, 
Mr. Jewell, Foot’s Cray. For six fancy Dahlias, Amateurs* Class, 
1st prize, J. Edwards, Esq., for Adolph Dubras, Hermione, Adonis, 
Vicomte des Ressiqueur, Roi des Pointings, Queen of the French; 
2nd prize, Mr. Ford, Maidenhead, for Surprise, Adolph Dubras, 
Vicomte des Ressiqueur, Bouquet de Bruell, Roi des Pointilles, and 
Mimosa ; 3rd prize, Mr. Shepherd, Hornsey-road. In the Nursery^ 
merCs Class, twenty-four dissimilar varieties ; 1st prize, Messrs. Cutter 
and Co., for Lady of the Lake, Victory of Sussex, Raphael, Beeswing, 
Lilly white, Yellow Standard, Nonpareil, Marquis of Aylesbury, Beauty 
of Sussex, Essex Rosy Lilac, Springfield Rival, Sarah, Princess Radzi- 
will, Essex Triumph, Mrs. Shelley, Beauty of Hants, Admiral Stop- 
ford, Louis Philippe, Captain Warner, Empress of Whites, Lady 
Stopford, Andronttiche, Captivation, and Standard of Perfection; 
2nd prize, Mr, Turner, Chalvey, for Beauty of Hants, Turner’s Louis 
Philippe, Rose d’ Amour, Madame Rianzes, Marquis of Aylesbury, 
Turner’s Berryer, Raphael, Beeswing, Cloth of Gold, Turner’s Miss 
Vyse, Nonpareil, Indispensable, Fulwood Scarlet, Minn, Princess 
R^ziwill, Beauty of Sussex, Queen, Turner’s Scarlet Gem, Lilly white, 
Essex Triumph, Admiral Stopford, Mrs. Anderson, Miss Sarah, and 
Cassandra; 3rd prize, Mr. Bragg; 4th prize, Mr. Barnes; 5th prize, 
Mr. Gaines. 

Fanct Dahlias, twelve dissimilar varieties; 1st prize to Mr. C. 
Turner, of Chalvey, for Adolph Dubras, Roi des Pointing, Coquette, 
Prisseus Eoearde, Pemsl, Mimosa, Baron Hugel, Vicomte de Ressi- 
quier, M. Wallner, Master G. Clayton, Hermione, Pantaloon. Mr. 
Harrison, of Richmond, received a prize for Adolph Dubras, Stein 
von Elstherstal, Roi des Pointilles, Venus, Ober Justisrath von 
Westerhoof, Mimosa, l^comte des Ressiquier, Minerva, Admirable, 
Captivation, Surprise, and Narcissus. Mr. Bragg received an equal 
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prize* An extra prize, a silver cup, presented by subscription, was 
awarded to Mr./Cook, Notting-hill, for twelve dissimilar blooms, con- 
sisting of Miss Vyse, Scarlet Gem, Cassandra, Caractacus, Widnall’s 
Queen, Standard of Perfection, Optimus, Dr. Graham, Louis Philippe, 
Lady of the Lake, Madeline, and Bermondsey Bee. An extra prize, 
presented by Mr. C. Turner, of Chalvey, for six blooms of Dahlias 
sent out in 1847, was awarded to Mr. Howard, for Minn, Delicata, 
Miss Vyse, Marquis of Worcester, Louis Philippe, and Yellow 
Standard. Seedlings q/* 1846! first-class certificates were awarded 
to the following flowers, — ^to Mr. Collinson, of Bath, for a variety 
named Shylock, deep bright scarlet, good centre, and- good show 
flower, something between Nonpareil and Scarlet Gem; a useful 
show flower, which would be more desirable if it differed more from 
the flowers above mentioned : to Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, for Mont 
Blanc, 'a full-sized white: to Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, for Dodd’s 
Walter Hilston, novel in colour, being a bright orange-buff; this 
flower is much cupped, but the centre is rather low, and sometimes 
confused ; it is a desirable flower, and the best of its class when in per- 
fection : to Mr. Barnes, Danecroft Nurseries, for Boule de Feu, a first- 
mte flower, fine in form, round, with the centre well up ; in colour it 
is of a peculiar orange-red : to the same, for a fancy variety named 
Jenny Lind, a flower of good form, white and light maroon stripes, 
very distinct. An extra prize, silver cup, presented by Mr. J. G. 
Waite, of High Holborn, was awarded to Mr. Oakley for Gem, pure 
white, distinctly margined with rosy-lilac ; very round, deep, and well 
formed ; petals good and well arranged ; eye a little low, yet compact 
centre; a very desirable flower, the best of its class; the marginal 
colour was somewhat irregular in the blooms at this exhibition, but 
we saw it earlier in the season when it was perfect in every petal, 
An extra prize, presented by Mr. Bragg, was awarded to Mr. Elphin- 
tone, for the best Fancy Dahlia not out, named Mrs. Shaw Lefevre, 
a flower of good form, well up in the centre, colour red and white. 
An extra prize was also presented by subscription, and awarded to 
Mr. Pope, of Chelsea, for the third best Dahlia of 1846, a large 
primrose-coloured flower named Nell Gwynne, but the centre is low. 
We noticed also, from Mr. Barnes, a neat wdl-formed dark maroon, 
of fine shape and medium size, named Samuel Girling ; and a fancy 
flower, white and dull scarlet, named Bemembrancer, both good 
flowers in their respective classes. Seedlings of 1847 : a first-class 
certificate was awarded to Mr. Turville for a seedling named Fire 
King, novel and striking in colour, being a bright, scarlet-orange ; 
large, fine in form, good petal, and fine outline ; centre rather low : to 
Mr. Rudd, for a white flower named Jenny Lind, a neat bloom, of 
good properties, which promises to be a desirable flower of its class ; 
and a well-formed flower, of a dull scarlet colour, named Sir Robert 
Peel, from Mr. Collinson, of Bath. 



MO ON PEor AOAim toe boitbzjb vurrE moss bose. 

TO PftOPAOATE THE BHODOD3BNDBON FROM SEED. 

BT A NUBSI^TIIAN, 

Februaby ifi tHe swon that the seed of this beautiful plant is ripe, 
and it should be gathered on a dry day, and spread on paper, laid in a 
warm plane or before a fire until the capsules open, which will be in 
the course of eight or ten hours, when the seed noay be easily shaken 
out. In March, choose a piece of ground in a sheltered situation and 
sb^ed from the midday sun. Prepare a piece of ground by digging 
and br^ing it very fine, then lay six inches of fine sifted turf mould 
all overr Sow the seed thick on the surface, and cover it with dried 
moss finely chopped and rubbed small Then give a hearty watering 
with a fine rose, in order to wash the seeds into their mould. The use 
of the moss is to protect the young plants, and should not be removed. 
The plants will be ready to plant in nursery rows the third year after 
sowing, and should be planted in the same sort of mould as directed for 
the seed, 


ON PROPAGATING THE DOUBLE WHITE MOSS ROSE. 

BT J. B. 

This beautiful Rose is somewhat difficult to cultivate successfully, and 
not readily increased. I served my apprenticeship as a gardener, &c., 
with Mr. Henderson, the celebrated and clever gardener at Wood Uall, 
I^narkshire, in Scotland, and under his management this Rose was 
cultivated most admirably. 

The part of the garden occupied by the White Moss Rose, and some 
other choice plants, at Wood Hall, was low and sheltered, the soil con- 
sisting almost wholly of rotted bark, or tan, formerly used in the hot- 
houses and melon frames. This substance is not congenial to the 
growth of plants so long as it contains any of the tannin or matter 
which renders bafk useffil to tanners; but being decomposed, and 
reduced to a black mould, is superior to every other for these plants. 
In this they were planted, and having established themselves a year or 
two, his method was to layer them — not in the usual way, by bending 
down the branches, and inserting a part in the soil — ^but he bent down 
every branch, and covered them with about an inch and a half of the 
mould. Had be left a single shoot uncovered, his opinion was that 
the tendency of the sap being to flow upward, too much of it would 
find a passage in that direction; but when all the branches were 
covered each received a like impulse ; and his theory was borne out 
by the fact that every eye pushed forth a vigorous shoot which took 
root below the surffioe ; so that more plants were produced from a 
given number of stools in a single season than could be produced in 
ten years by the old or common method. 

The produce of the Tree Peony, too, by similar treatment, was truly 
astonishing. A single shoot, which was raised for the purpose of 
proving the excellence of the method, had twenty-seven rooted plants 
attach^ to it ; nor have I the least doubt that many of my friends in 
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the nursery line, profiting by these hints, will raise these plants in such 
quantity as to enable all who take an interest in fine plants to possess 
themselves of ones so very desirable. 


REMARKS ON THE ARTIFICIAL LAKES IN THE PLEA 
SURE GARDENS OF THE CHINESE. 

BT A FOim TEARS* RESIDENT IN CHINA. 

I HAVE been pleased to observe remarks in late Numbers of this 
Magazine upon the flowers and gardens of China ; and as nothing has 
appeared of a very interesting feature in their gardening ornaments, I 
send some particulars of the artificial lakes they construct with admi- 
rable effect. 

Some of these are very small, sufficient only to contain one or two 
weeping willows, birch, larch, laburnum, or'some other pendant plants, 
whose branches hang over the water; but others are large, highly 
cultivated, and enriched with lawns, shrubberies, thickets, and build- 
ings : or they are rugged, mountainous, and surrounded with rocks 
and shoals being covered with fern, high grass, and some stmggling 
large trees, planted in the valleys; amongst which are often seen 
stalking along the elephant, the tin hyung or man-bear, the rhino- 
ceros, the dromedary, the ostrich, and the sin-sin or black giant 
baboon. 

There are other islands, raised to a considerable height, by a suc- 
cession of terraces, communicating with each other by various flights 
of magnificent steps. At the angles of all these terraces, as well as 
upon the sides of the steps, are placed many brazen tripods, that smoke 
with incense ; and upon the uppermost platform is generally erected a 
lofty tower for astronomical observations; an elegant temple, filled 
with idols, the colossal statue of a god, or some other considerable 
work : serving, at the same time, as an ornament to the garden, and as 
an object to the whole country. 

They also introduce in their lakes large artificial rocks, built of a 
particular fine coloured stone, found on the sea-coast of China, and 
designed with much taste. These are pierced with many openings, 
through which you discover distant prospects: they have in them 
caverns for the reception of tortoises, crocodiles, enormous water- 
serpents, and other monstero ; with cages for rare aquatic birds ; and 
grottos, divided into many shining apartments, adorned with marine 
productions, and gems of various sorts. They ^ant upon these rocks 
all kinds of grass, creepers, and shrubs, which thrive" in such situations, 
as moss, ground-ivy, fern, stone-crop, common house-leek, and various 
other sorts of the sedum, crane’s-bill, dwarf box, rock roses, and 
broom ; with some trees rooted into the crevices ; and they place on 
their summits, hermitages and idol temples, to which you ascend, by 
many rugged, winding steps, cut in the rock. 

But far the most extraordinary, as well as the most pleasing of their 
dquatic constructions, are the Hoei-ta, or submerged habitations, con- 
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sisting of many galleries, cal)inets, and spacious halls, built entirely 
under water ; their walls are decorated with beautiful shells, corals, 
and sea-plants of all sorts, formed into many singular shapes, and sunk 
into various irregular recesses ; pn which are placed, in due order, 
Fung-shang, God of the Winds ; Bonghoy, Monarch of the Sea ; Shu- 
Kong, King of the Waters ; with all the inferior powers of the deep. 
The pavements are laid in compartments of jasper, agate, and madre- 
pores of Hay-nang, of the many extraordinary kinds : the ceilings are 
entirely of glass, which admits the light through the medium of the 
water, that rises several feet above the summits of these structures ; 
the glass is of various bright colours, very strong ; and the different 
pieces, artfully joined, to resist the pressure of the fluid with which they 
are loaded. The use of these habitations is the same as that of Miao- 


ting, before described : they are resorted to, in very hot weather, to 
feast and enjoy ; and it is singularly entertaining, in the intervals of 
pleasure, to observe, through the crystal ceilings, the agitation of the 
waters, the passage of vessels, and sports of the fowl and fishes, that 
swim over the spectators’ lieads. 

On the borders of their lakes are seen extensive porticoes, and many 
detached buildings, of different forms and diniensions, accompanied 
with plantations, sea-ports with fleets of vessels lying before them, 
forts with flags flying, and batteries of cannon : also thickets of flower- 
ing shrubs, meadows covered with cattle, corn lands, cotton and sugar 
plantations, orchards of various fruit trees, and rice grounds, which 
project into the lakes ; leaving, in the midst of them, passages for 
boats ; and in some places the borders consist of lofty woods, with 
creeks or rivers for the admission of vessels, whose banks are covered 
with high grass, reeds, and wild-spreading trees, forming close gloomy 
arbours, under which the vessels pass. From these arbours are cut 
many vistas through the woods, to distant prospects of towns, bridges, 
temples, and various other objects, which successively strike the eye, 
and fill the mind with expectation ; when suddenly a farther progress 
is rendered impracticable by rocks, strong branches, and whole trees 
lying across the channel, between which the river is still seen to con- 
tinue, with many islands ; whereon, and also in the water, appear the 
remains of ancient structures, monumental inscriptions, and fragments 
of sculpture ; which serve to give an edge to curiosity, and to render 
the disappoiptment more affecting. 

Sometime^, too, instead of being intercepted in your passage, the 
vessel, together with the whole river, are, by the impetuosity and par- 
ticular direciion of the current, hurried into dark caverns, overhung 
with woods ; ’ whence, after having been furiously impelled for some 
time, you are again discharged into daylight, upon lakes encompassed 
with high* hanging woods, rich prospects on mountains, and stately 
temples, dedicated to Tien-ho and the celestial spirits. 

Upon their lakes the Chinese frequently exhibit sea-fights, proces- 
sions, and ship-races; also fire-works and illuminations; in the two 


last of which they are more splendid and more expert than the 
Europeans. On sonie occasions, too, not only the lakes and rivers, 
but all the pavilions, and every part of their gardens, are illuminat(^ 
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by an incredible number of beautiful lanterns, of a thousand different 
shapes, intermixed with lampions, torches, fire-pots, and sky-rockets ; 
than which a more magnificent sight cannot be seen. Even the 
Girandola, and illumination of St. Peter’s of the Vatican, though far 
the most splendid exhibitions of that sort in Europe, are trifles, when 
compared to these of China. 

At the Feast of Lanterns, in particular, all China is illuminated 
during three days : it seems as if the whole empire were oh fire ; every 
person lights up a number of painted lanterns, . of various beautiful 
forms ; sometimes of horn, glass, or mother-of-pearl, but most com- 
monly framed of wood, carved, varnished, and gilt, upon which is 
strained thin silk, painted with flowers, birds, and human figures, that 
receive an uncommon brilliancy from the number of lights within ; 
some there are likewise made like our magic lanterns, representing, by 
coloured shadows, ships sailing, armies marching, horses galloping, 
and birds flying; others are full of puppets, representing mounte- 
banks, buffoons, boxers, wrestlers, and dancers, which are moved by 
imperceptible threads, the actions being accompanied by the voice of 
the operator, modified in different manners ; all so conformable to the 
size and gestures of the figures, that they seem really to speak. 

There are likewise lanterns made in the form of tigers, drome- 
daries, and dragons, of an enormous size, which are painted in transpa- 
rency, and filled with lights j these are moved about the streets by men 
cdncealed within them, who artfully give to the machine every motion 
of the animal it represents ; others there are seen floating upon the 
lakes and rivers, built like boats and vessels of various kinds, or shaped 
like dolphins, alligators and porpuses, that swim and^ curvet upon the 
water ; others, again, that resemble birds fluttering amongst trees, or 
perched on the summits of the houses, on all parts of their temples, 
triumphal arches, and public structures of different kinds : in short, 
there is scarcely any form that can be imagined, which is not given to 
some of these lanterns, all executed with the greatest taste and neat- 
ness, often at a very considerable expense, some even to the amount of 
a thousand tael, or near three hundr^ and fifty pounds. 

It is likewise upon this festival that the most splendid of their fire- 
works are exhibited ; it would be tedious to describe them particularly, 
as they resemble, in many things, our European ones; but what is 
related on that head, by one of the missionaries, is curious, and may 
here be inserted, to give the reader an idea of Chinese skill, in works 
of this sort. 

“ I was extremely surpiised,” says the father, at a fire- work which 
I saw at Peking, representing an arbour of vines ; it burnt for a consi- 
derable time, without consuming; the grapes were red, the leaves 
green, and the colour of the stem and branches variegated, in imitation 
of nature ; all the forms were represented with the utmost precision, 
in fires of different colours ; the whole was executed with amazing artj 
and had the most pleasing effect imaginable.” 

Their rivers are seldom straight, but winding, and broken into many 
irregular points ; sometimes they are narrow, noisy, and rapid t at 
other times deep, broad, and slow. Their banks are variegated, in 
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imitation of nature ; being in some places bare and gravelly, in others, 
covered with woods quite to the water’s edge ; now flat and adorned 
with flowers and shrubs, then steep, rocky, and forming deep winding 
caverns, where pigeons of the wood and water-fowl build their nests. 


OBSERVATIONS ON PLANTING SHRUBS, &c. 

BY a THIRTY YEARS' NURSERY PRACTITIONER. 

The proper season for planting shrubs has often been a subject of 
inquiry, and having, as the foreman of a large shrub nursery establish- 
ment, had tliirty years' experience, I am enabled to furnish a portion 
of information that may be useful to some of the readers of the Floei- 
CULTURAL Cabinet. 

Deciduous shrubs and trees are those which shed their leaves in 
autumn ; and as soon as the foliage begins to fall, which is usually by 
the middle of October, this class of plants may not only be safely 
planted, but it is the very best period to perform it in. Such as are 
then planted strike root immediately, and being thus established at the 
following spring season, they push shoots at once, and the first year 
become objects of satisfactory display. The next best months are 
November, February, and March. When planted in December, 
January, and April, they do not succeed near so well. 

The evergreens, in general, if taken up with due care, may be suc- 
cessfully planted at any period of the year, excepting June and July, 
but even those months also, if with balls of soil, attention to sprinkling 
over-head with water every evening, shading, &c. There are, how- 
ever, particular seasons when they succeed far the best. 

If the situation be dry, and the soil light and sandy, they should be 
planted (with the exception of Hollies) in October and November, if 
the weather be mild ; on the other hand, if the situation be low and 
the soil retentive of moisture, they should be planted early in May. 
In both cases it is indispensable that all large trees and shrubs be re- 
moved with good balls, and that the roots be not injured. Hollies 
should always be removed from the end of May to the end of June. 

In planting evergreens, whether it be done in a dull day, a wet day, 
or a dry day, it is necessary to keep in view the expediency of keeping 
the plants for as short a time out of the ground as possible — if only a 
few minutes, so much the better ; and in all cases, when it can be 
done, when great numbers are to be planted, we should, if possible, 
have some men stationed to take up the plants, others to carry them, 
and a third set to put them in the ground. 

In all seasons, situations, and soils, the plants should be well soaked 
with water as soon as the earth is put about the roots. Where the 
water is not at hand, so that it may be easily carried or wheeled by 
men, a horse with a water-barrel on wheels should be used* As soon 
as the plant has been put into its place, the earth should be filled in, 
leaving a sufficient hollow round the stem, and as far as the roots ex- 
tend, to hold water, which should then be poured in in sufficient quan- 
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tity to soak the ground down to the lowest part of the roots j in short, 
the whole should be made like a kind of puddle. 

By this practice, which is particularly necessary in spring and autumn 
planting, the earth is carried down by the water, and every crevice 
among the roots is filled. Care must always be taken to have as much 
earth above the roots of the plants as will prevent them from being 
exposed when the water has subsided. The best plan is to take an old 
birch broom, or anything similar, and laying it down near the root 
pour the water upon it ; this breaks the fall of the water, and prevents 
the roots from being washed bare of such earth as may adhere to them; 
in this way time is saved, for the water may be poured out in full 
stream from a pail, a watering-pot, or even from a spout or pipe in the 
water-cart or barrel, wlien the situation is such that this can be brought 
up to the plant. 

After the first watering has dried up, the earth should be levelled 
round the stem of the plant, and as far out as the water has been put 
on, but not trod. If the plants are large, a second watering is some- 
times necessary; but in ordinary-sized plants one watering is quite suf- 
ficient ; and after remaining twenty-four hours, more or less, according 
to the nature of the soil, the earth about the stem and over the roots 
should be trod as firm as possible, and, after treading, should be dressed 
with a rake. 

The Situations in which the Plants will With regard 

to the situation in which each shrub should be planted little can be 
said here ; to form a correct judgment of this, a knowledge of the 
natural habitats of each is required; this knowledge may be easily 
obtained by referring to a botanical catalogue, and other works treat- 
ing on the subject. Some shrubs love a dry and elevated situation, 
and will not thrive if crowded with others, — some are rather tender, 
and must have warm and sheltered places,— others are very hardy, and 
will thrive planted anywhere, — others, again, will not grow freely 
unless they are placed in low, damp ground, — and others do not flourish 
if much exposed to the rays of the sun. 

The kind of Soil best suited for «/tew,---With respect to soil, hardy 
shrubs may be divided into two kinds, viz., first, shrubs requiring 
common soil, and, second, those shrubs constituting the American 
garden. A rich light hazel loam undoubtedly suits the greater part 
of the first class of plants, although many of the stronger growing 
kinds will make fine huslm on almost any kind of soil. Tlie American 
plants, as Kalmias, Rhododendrons, Andromedas, <&c. &c., make the 
finest plants and the best show if they are planted in a soil composed 
for the most part of sandy peat ; but, in the abs^^nce of this, a very 
good compost may be made for them of light hazelly loam, river sand, 
and vegetable or leaf mould, equal parts, or a little peat ^arth mixed 
with it. After having taken out the original soil from the proposed 
border to about a foot and a half deep, substitute the above mixture in 
its place. 





"Q AHLIA seeds are best retained in the heads as grown, 
jJ spread singly where they will not be liable to mould, 
and kept in a dry but not too hot a situation ; being thus kept in the 
chaff, the small seeds will not shrivel, but be kept plump. The roots 
must be dried well before being put away, or will be liable to rot. 

Sheubs, Roses, &c. — Now plant as early as possible } be careful to 
secure them, so that winds do not loosen the roots. 

Herbaceous border plants may still be divided and replanted. 

Straw or reed hurdles ought now to be prepared for covering frames^ 
&c., in the depth of winter. 

Dutch Bulbs.— Plant immediately. (See articles upon in former 
volumes.) 

Pansies.— In order to preserve plants securely through winter, some 
of each kind should be potted and be kept in a cool frame during 
winter. If there be not such convenience, but are retained in beds, 
then hoops and mats, thrown over in severe weather, must be used. 
If stocky for next year is required, that provision should now be 
secured. " 


Xir TBS OBBBBBOVBB, &o. 

All greenhouse plants should have a free supply of air admitted^ 
except when it is frosty. The plants should not be watered in the 
evening, but in the early part of the day, so that the damps may be 
dried up before the%ouse is closed, as they are, during the night, pre- 
judicial to the plants. The soil in the pots should frequently be stirred 
at the Burfr.ce, to prevent its forming a mossy or very compact state. 
The plants must not be watered overhead. Luculia gratissima is the 
finest ornament for the greenhouse and conservatory, now and through 
the winter. 

The plants of the Cactus that have been kept in the open air during 
the summer may be brought to bloom successively by taking such as 
are desired to bloom immediately into the heat of a forcing pine-house. 
Other plantsj to bloom afterwards, should be kept in a greenhousej 
protected from the frost. Any shoots still growing, break off the end 
to check it. 

Plants of the Calceolaria that have been grown in the open borders 
during the summer months, and now taken up and potted, should be 
kept in a cool frame, or cool part of the greenhouse, being carefiil not 
to give too much water ; just sufficient to keep the soil moist will only 
be necessary. Offsets will be found rooted ; take them off and pot 
them. 
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Dutch bulbs, &c., may be successfully planted this month. (See 
articles on best mode of the cultuip of each, in former numbers of the 
Cabinet.) Many persons who take a delight in growing some showy 
Hyacinths or other bulbous plants, for aoorning a room or window, 
&c., in winter or early in spring, have been frequently disappointed by 
the abortivene^ of some and weakness of others. This principally 
arises from the inability of the plant to develop itself with a rapidity 
equal to the quantity of moisture it imbibes, on account of its upper 
surface being acted upon too immediately by the atmosphere, &c. ; 
hence arises the necessity of covering the bulb. That such is a fact is 
evidenced by the admirable and certain success of nearly every bulb, 
especially Hyacinths, that is covered with about si^ inches of old 
spent bark. This or some similar light material should always be 
used. Even bulbs intended to bloom in glasses we prefer starting in 
the old bark, and then transferring them to the glasses when the shoots 
are about two inches long. Where such covering is not adopted, it is 
of advantage to have the pots or glasses kept in a dark place till the 
shoots are two or three inches long. 

Plants of some of the Chrysanthemums that are grown in pots and 
taken into the greenhouse will be found to have pushed a number of 
suckers. If the offsets are wanted for the increase of the kind, it is 
advisable to pinch off the tops, so as to prevent their exhausting the 
plant, to the weakening of the flower. If the flower-buds are thinned 
out freely, it conduces to the increased size of those left. If the offsets 
are not wanted, it is best to pull up the suckers entire. Attention will 
t)e required to watering, as the roots absorb much, if given; give 
manure water occasionally. If the plant is allowed to wither, it checks 
the flowers, whether in bud or expanded. So much do we admire this 
handsome genus of flowers, that we are fully persuaded their beautiful 
blossoms, exhibited in form and colour, will most amply rej^y for any 
labour that may be bestowed on the plants. 

Shrubs, &c., for Winter Bloom. — Such as are to bloom early 
should be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, and by 
the middle of the month introduce such as are desired to bloom by 
Christmas into the house or pit. The kinds which are well deserving 
such attention are Hoses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Azaleas, Kalmias, 
Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Carnations, Pinks, of which Anne Boleyn 
is the best. Rhododendrons, Bhodora, Deutzias, Kibes, Spirea prunifolia, 
Mezereum, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotropes (the new blue is fine), 
Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactus, Eranthemums, Justicias, Salvia, Ges- 
nereas, Corrseas, Chinese Primrose, Aconites, Mignoiiette, Primroses, 
Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocus, Cyclameiis, Sweet Violets, 
Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, &c. 

In the final arrangement of the stock of plants in winter quarters, 
guard against crow&ig it ; drawn stock is not endured in these days ; 
it is far better to throw a portion entirely away than te spoil superior 
specimens. Much of second-rate character, which requires another 
season^s growth, may be preserved in good dry pits, at least until the 
middle of December, when, if very hard weather occurs, they may 
have a chance of remoyd, perhaps^ $9 sppie of thp other structures. 
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until the end of January, It ought ever to be a maxim in regular 
plant-houses that no two plants tou^ ; still we must confess that many 
who would admit the propriety of the principle are frequently com- 
pelled to practice otherwise, through want of sufficient accommodation. 

The Camellias which had been forced into growth in February and 
March will shortly be ready to open their buds. Let them be liberally 
supplied with clear and weak liquid manure. We use soot-water and 
guano in a liquid state, the latter in very small quantities. Nothing 
can exceed the healthy appearance of the plants so treated. The ap- 
plication of liquid manures is frequently wrongly conducted. There 
is no such wholesale manuring in Nature as we see practised in an 
artificial way. The ammonia of the atmosphere is presented in very 
weak doses, but in a continuous way. May we not take Nature as a 
model ? 


ON A LOVE OF FLOWERS. 


The productions of the vegetable kingdom are among the first objects 
that forcibly attract the attention of young children, becoming to them 
the source of gratifications which arc among the purest of which our 
nature is capable, and of which even the indistinct recollection imparts 
often a fleeting pleasure to the most cheerless moments of after-life. 

Who does not look back with feelings which he would in vain 
attempt to describe to the delightful rambles which his native fields and 
meadows afforded to his earliest years? Who does^ot remember, or 
at least fancy tliat he remembers, the eager activity with which he was 
used to strip Nature’s carpet of its embroidery, nor ceased to cull the 
scattered blossoms till his infant hands were incapable of retaining the 
accumulated heap Who, on even seeing the first violet of returning 
spring, much more bn inhaling its sweetness, or in catching the breeze 
that has passed over the blossom of the bean or of the woodbine, does 
not again enjoy the very delights of his early childhood? 

It may be said that the pleasure of such recollections is, for the 
most part, of a moral and intellectual nature ; but the pleasure of the 
original enjoyment appears to be principally of a physical character, 
and is, no doubt, intended to produce at the moment a highly beneficial, 
^ugh meirely physical effect ; for while the eye of the child is at- 
Sicted by the unexpected forms and colours of the plants and flowers 
presented to his view, and his mind is instigated to gratify the eager 
desire of possessing them, he necessarily subjects his limbs to that 
degree of exercise and fatigue which contributes to the general health 
of his body. Nor let such pleasures be undervalued in their conse- 
quence ; they give that moderate stimulus to the whole system whichi 
even the early age of infancy requires ; and by shutting out the list- 
lessness that would arise from inactivity, they become e^ entually the 
source of moral and intellectual improvement. 








ANEMONE JAPONICA— Japan Anemone. 

T his new species of the beautiful tribe of Anemone is a valuable 
one, and we are indebted to the Horticultural Society for its in- 
troduction, along with many other handsome flowers, to this country, 
their collector in China having forwarded it from Shanghee, the 
Japanese part of China* Dr, Siebold states it inhabits damp woods on 
the edges of rivulets, on a mountain called IHiune, near the city of 
Mako, in Japan. It is a perennial plant, grows freely, and blooms 
profusely when properly cultivated. It flourishes in the open border 
during the summer ; the flower stems rise from half a yard to two feet 
high, and when grown in masses is handsome in such situations. We 
And it to be more valuable grown in pots in the greenhouse, especially 
so as an autumn and winter-blooming plant ; it then forms an object of 
much beauty, and is very showy. It may be procured at a cheap price, 
and, being very easy of culture, deserves to be in every collection. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Aquileoia leptocera8->Slendeb-hobnei> Columbine. 

EmuncuheMi, Polyandria DrigynU, 

A dwarf herbaceous plant, not growing moreltfaan nine inches high, 
with slender purplish green stems, thinly coated with scattered hairs. 
TIvb leaflets of the triternate leaves are wedge-shaped^ rounded, with 
about three lobes at the end. Each stem hem one or two flowers, on 
slender pedicels rather more than two inches long. The flours are a 
pale bright violet, widi the tips of the sepals greenish, and oi the short 
petals a clear bright straw colour. It is a native of Sibei^ beyond the 
lake Baioal, according to Messrs. Fischer and Meyer. ' It is foimd to 
be a hardy perennial, growing best in a mixture <n light mxdj loam 
VcLxv. No.1‘2.-A;& 2 a 
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Anii a UtOs leaf mould. It is iucressed [fieeljr hj seed eisl^ as et!^ 
as ripe. It must t>e considered a aeat and pre^' plabt/ 
iuiied for rOokwork.*’--J!^r. ffoirt Sic, (Figdriid in fleg,, 6i,) 

Bletia (tebina-^apanese Bletia. 

Orchidacea, Gynandria Moitiandria. 

X delicate looking terrestrial Orchid, bearidg a near connexion tb 
M, hyacinthina; it is thus described in the Horticultural Socibt/s 
iiournal : — ‘‘ leaves broad, plaited, rising up the stem, from six to 
eight inches long, or more, and two inches wide, the uppermost actt- 
muiate, the lowest obtuse. The flowers are about as large as Btetid 
hyadnthina^ front six to eight in a spike, two inches and a half in 
diameter, nearly wiille, with a faint tinge of tlusn. The lip is a pale 
delicate violet, obtusely three-lobed, with seven plates upon its sur&ce, 
of which two at the side are confined to the middle lobe, and the five 
others are extended to the base, which is a littljb stained with yellow.’* 
We saw it in bloom at Messrs. Loddiges’ nursery, Hackney, in the 
spring, and were informed the plant is sufficiently hardy to be grown 
in the cold frame or greenhouse. 

Browallia Jamesoni — Jameson’s Beowallia. 

ScrophulariacecB, 

This very distinct and handsome shrubby plant was produced in 
bloom last summer by Messrs. Veitch, at one of the meetings of the 
Horticultural Society. It grows from two to four feet and upwards 
in height; and is clothed with soft pubescence. It is furnished with 
small rough ovate shining leaves, and sub-corymbose cyities of some- 
what crowded deep yellow and orange-coloured blossoms, which have 
a lohg slender tube, and a roundish, somewhat crimped, expanding 
limb of dn inch or more in diameter. The species is a native of New 
Granada, Ecuador, and Peru. It appears to have been introduced 
about 1846. 

CBOWEJerLATlFOLIA— B bOAD-LEAYED CbOWEA. 

ButOiCecB, Decandria Mmogynia, 

This delightful greenhouse shrub was introduced to this country 
from New Holland upwards of twenty years ago, but it has hitherto 
bSen much neglected. It grows more robust, and forms a finer object 
than even the well known &, saligna, and like it blooms freely nearly 
all the year. The flowers are about an inch across, and of a pretty 
rosy pink colour. It may be h&d in some of the London nurseries. 
(F%ured in Bot, Mag,) 

Dendbobium cbetaceum — Chalk-white Dendrobe. 

, Orchidactm, QyimdHa Monandria, 

From their collectors of Moulmein plants, Messrs. J. Yeitch and 
Son, of Shceter, r^eived this distihct spiles, which bldoM^ in their 
nursery in July last. It his a very peculiar appearance WhCii in 
flower, by fhe dead chalkyoWhiieness of its blossoms. II afpdiis also 
|o pbs^ a particalar disdnettoti in prodBCkig its flowers solltitfy, ahd 
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iidt lii pai^s ^ ihf^. I'b^ fldwetfi are ttro itiishes tiardss, the lip i& 
neatly p^hciilad lidth driniiksh} find densdy covered all Over with a 
short wnite fbr. (fitted, ih JBoL Meff., 62.) 

Difladenia itoBiLis— N oble Difladbne. 

Apbct/hacii. Pimtaftdria Monogyrnd., 

This is a worthy addition to the species already in Our gardens, of 
this fine tribe of climbing stove plants. . It is a native of South 
America, and was received from a Belgian nursery by Mr. Glen- 
denning, of Chiswick, in whose establishment it has recently bloomed. 
The plant possesses a large woody dark-colotifed tuber, from which the 
shoots proceed ; and after having attained a len^h of three or four 
feet, produce flowers in terminal one-sided facerties of six or more 
blooms, which are a beautiful white, slightly tinged at the edges with 
pink. The throat is a deep carmine colour, gradually shaded off down 
the centre of each lobe. The base of the tube is a bright wax yellow 
colour. Each flower is two inches long, and spreads out to about two 
inches in diameter. The foliage is of a bright glossy green, With 
numerous prominent curved veins. Another kind is named by 
M. Morreu, in the ‘‘ Annales de la Societe de Gand,” with flowers 
entirely crimson, larger and more expanded, the lobes of the corolla 
more acuminate, a wider orifice, and the base of the tube still more 
contracted. Both kinds are very distinct, and highly deserve to be . 
grown. 

Ebia Convallabioides— Labge Close-headed Woolwobt. 

Orchidacea, Gpfiandria MoAatidHa, 

This variety is distinguished from the original kind by its larger 
size, and by the flowers being much more globose and, nearly clos^ ; 
it may therefore be considered as an improvement. The flowers are 
of a pure ivory white, and are produced in oblong heads of about two 
inches in length. (Figured in Bot, Beg,, 63.) 

Eucalyptus Macbocabpa— Laboe-pruited Gum Tbee. 

Myrtacede, Icosandria Monogynia, 

Found by Mr. Drummond in the Swan River colony, where it forms 
a considerable portion of a large forest, surrounding an immense open 
sandy desert balled Guangan. Plants were raised froiu sheds in 1842, 
in the Royal Gardens at Kew, and having reached near six feet high 
during the past summer, they produced bloom. The flowers are about 
two inches across, and of a bright red colouv^ which, as the entire 
genus is apetalous, belongs to the stamens alone.’ The plant has a 
remarkable appearance by the light colour of its foliage, which is 
entirely covered eveiywhere by a glaucous white powder. (Figured 
in Bot Mag,^ 4836.) . . ^ 

Hollbolua acuminata— Taper-leaved HollboluA. 

Hardizeihaiabea, 

This is an eveigreeil twining pknt, with tiie habit ef latifoliB, 
feom Whinh it differs iti haviB^ vexj thper^poiiitsd, not yimt, leaflets^ 

2a 2 
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and racemes whose stalks are much shorter than those of the leaves, 
and in its purplish flowers not half so large as in H. latifolia, but, like 
that plant, deliciously fragrant, resembling the perfume of the orange. 
It is a neat greenhouse plant, raised from hTepal seeds, presented to the 
Horticultural Society by the Hon. East India Company, about 1845 (?). 
The flowers are pr^uced in the roring. (Figured in Journ. Hort, 

Soc,j,2f 818.) 

Iris aurea— Golden Iris. 

Iridacem, THandria Mmogynia, 

Messrs. Whitley and Osborne, of the Fulham nurseries, raised this 
showy hardy perennial from Indian seeds given to them by Dr. Boyle. 
The flpwers are of a deep yellow colour, and of the size of I. pchroleuca ; 
it much resembles that kind too in habit. (Figured in Bot, Beg,, 59.) 

NaVARETTIA SqUARROSA— Sl^UABROSE NaVABBTTIA. 

PolmoniacetB, 

A rather pretty hardy annual plant, flowering in August and Sep- 
tember, and having considerable general resemblance to Triptilion 
spinosum, but the flowers are less intensely coloured. The plant is 
covered with hairs, which secrete a viscid matter, and emit a most un- 
pleasant foxy odour. The habit is erect branching ; the leaves cut up 
, into many sharp spiny segments ; the flowers blue, in close spiny heads 
among the bracts and cmyx lobes. It is a native of New California, 
and was introduced by Mr. Hartweg, who sent seeds to the Horticul- 
tural Society in 1847. It is also called G. squarrosa, Hoitzia squar- 
rosa, .^ochloa pungens, Gilia pungens. (Figured in Journ, Hort, 
Soc,, 2, 316.) 

Rhododendron Javanicdm — ^Javanese Rhododendron. 

Ericacecs, Decandria Mouogynicu 

This is a vexy splendid plant, having a strong robust habit, with 
somewhat broad leaves, of a bright glossy green, and producing large 
heads of finely formed flowers of a showy orange-yellow colour, marked 
with several red spots. It is in the possession of Messrs. Yeitch, who 
received it, with another and deeper coloured variety, from Mr. Lobb, 
their collector. It inhabits high mountains in Java, and was found by 
Dr. Horsefield, at an elevation of 4000 feet above the level of the sea. 
It may therefore be grown in the greenhouse, and where, no doubt, it 
will prove one of the most ornamental objects ever introduced. 
(Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4336.) 

Tritonia aurea— Golden Tritonia. 

Iridacea, THandria Monogynia, 

Introduced from Caflraiia by Mr. James Backhouse, of York, and 
is by flur the most beautiful of all the genus. The stem rises about two 
feet high, and is crowned with a large panicle of bright orange-coloured 
Ixia-like flowers, each of which is two and a half inches or more ificross. 
BmngCBsy of cultivation, a profuse and long bloomer, it will be a gmt 
acquisition to the flower garden, and it is highly deserving of being 
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generally grown. It was exhibited at the Hortieultural Society's 
rooms in September last. 

TaoFiBOLUM TTMBELLATUM— Umbellate Indian Ceess. 

Tropaolacea, Octandria Monogyma» 

A remarkably distinct and handsome species, having its flowers dis- 
posed in umbels of five or six or more in each. It was originally 
discovered by Professor Jameson, of Quito, growing on the Filzhum 
mountain, at an elevation of 7000 feet above the level of the sea. 
Messrs. Veitch received it from their collector, and flowered it during 
the last summer in their nursery. It is likely to prove one of the 
most hardy of the genus; and being a very profuse bloomer, it is 
certain to become highly appreciate. The fk)wers are each rather 
more than an inch in length, of a rich orange-red colour, tipped with 
yellow and green. The foliage, borne on long flexuose footstalks, is 
of a bright light green, about three inches across, and deeply five-lobed. 
It is a very novel and beautiful acquisition. (Figured in Bot Mag,, 
4337.) 


THE ROSE. 

Fbom the first day of November to the middle of December is the best 
period in which to plant the Rose — ^the earlier the better. Each season 
we are favoured with valuable additions to this lovely tribe of flowers, 
and in the lists sent us this autumn we notice many such described. 
We took notes of most, from our own stock as well as those of others, 
a list of which we insert. 

The catalogues of Messrs. Rivers, Francis, Paul, and Lane, contain 
valuable collections, and useful notes on the cultivation of various 
sections. 

In Mr. Rivers’ we observe the following judicious particulars, which 
we extract. 

Standard Climbing Roses are the most beautiful objects the Rose- 
garden can show ; they form, in the course of two or three seasons, 
large umbrageous heads, drooping in the blooming season with abun- 
dance; they should never be pruned, but left entirely to Nature. 
Owing to the luxuriance of their growth, they seem to take off all the 
sap the stem of the Dog-rose can furnish, consequently, rarely is a 
sucker, those pests to the Rosarium, seen. The stems of some Standard 
Crimson Boursaults, four years old, now growing here, are eight inches 
in girth, and their heads spread over a space of ten feet in diameter ; 
they continue to flower all the summer, owing, as 1 am inclined to 
think, to the vigour they derive from the stock, for on their own roots 
they seldom bloom but once in the season. 

M I may, perhaps, venture to give the results of some experiments 
made these three last seasons with Roses. I have found night-soil, 
mixed with the drainings of the dunghill, or even with common ditch 
or pond water, so as to make a thick liquid, the best posable manure 
for Roses, pou^ on the sur&oe of the soil twice in wintor, from one 
to two gallons to each tree* December and January are the^ best 
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months. The soil need not be kirred till spring, and nereljr 
loosened two or three inches deep with the prongs of a forh ; for poor 
soils, and on lawns, previously removii^ the turf, this will be found 
most efficacious. For pi^ecting the Bourbon, Chinese, Tea-scented, 
and other Roses, on their own roots, nothing can be better than moss 
procured from shady banks or woods. It should be placed round each 
plant, one or two inches from the stem and branches, not closer, about 
nine inches or a foot thick. This prevents the ground from being 
frozen; and, although the tops of the shoots may be killed, .they grow 
vigorously from the root on the return of mild weather. This cover- 
ing may be applied early in December, and remain around the plants 
till the end of March, or even later, if a cold backward spring. 

All the Tea-scented and other Roses on short stems, for potting, 
should have their roots closely pruned. If potted before the close of 
November, they will bear gentle forcing the first season ; after potting, 
they should be pieced on a gentle hotbed, the pots plunged two inches 
above their rims in sawdust or old tan ; they should remain there till 
the beginning of January ; if the frost is very severe, their heads may 
be protected with hay or litter. When removed to the forcing-house, 
their heads should be cut in to within three or four buds. Placing the 
plants in bottom-heat makes them put forth young roots, so that they 
will bear gentle forcing nearly as well as if established one year in 
pots. For gentle forcing, the house should have fire-heat during the 
day only, unless frosty, and in February and March a free admission of 
air; in sunny weather, syringe the plants in the morning at nine 
o’clock. 

As Roses are now annually exported to a large extent, I feel that 
I ought to mention the most eii^ble modes of packing, the result of 
considerable experience. For the East and West Indies, and all dis- 
tant warm climates, the only safe method is to plant them in a Ward’s 
case, in a small quantity of mould, with moss carefully fastened to its 
surface, so as to prevent any disturbance. For North America and all 
parts of the continent of Europe, they may be sent with perfect safety 
from November till February, the root of each plant closely enveloped 
in dry moss, and packed in a strong close case. Roses from pots should 
be taken out of their pots, and the ball of earth closely packed in dry 
moss. The early autumnal months are the most favourable for export- 
ing all descriptions of Roses grown in pots.” 

Speaking of China Roses, Mr. Rivers gives the following excellent 
advice For beds for the flower garden, on their own roots, these 
Roses ought to be cultivated in preference to many annuals, they are 
so constantly in flower during the summer and autumn, and give so 
little trouble. China Roses form beautiful low standards for a'group ; 
to insure their succeeding perfectly, these should be taken up about the 
dad of November, and placed against a north wall, their roots placed 
in the ground with their heads resting a^inst the wall, over which a 
mat should be nailed in seveie weatheri They may ^ planted Out 
towards the end of March; asd they will bloom in great perfect^n 
during the summer and autumn. The same treatment fe reepmmended 
for Standard, Tea^eceiked^ end other tender Roses/’* 
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Mr. PMpis* ca^lope contains the following observations : — 

In cultivating Roses, nothing deligiits in rich soil more than this 
handsome flower. They should always be plauted in e composition of 
sti^ loam, rotten dui^^ le^-moulfl. Where Boses have grown 
strong after three or four yeans* standing, they ipay be takpn up, the 
ground well renewed, the roots pruned, as weQ bs their shoots very 
much thinned, and then planted in the same situation ; they will then 

! reduce as fine blooms as when first transplanted froni the nursery, 
'his should always be done iii the early part of November. J^ses 
bloom well the first year after being transplanted, if carefully attended 
to. They should, when transplanted, haye a strong stake attached to 
each standard, to preserve them from t|ie wind moving them, and then 
well mulched round. If diy weather the ensuing spnng and summer, 
they should be occasionally watered with liquid manure. 

“ In pruning Roses, much requires to be observed. With the ex- 
ception of Teas and Chinas, December and January are considered the 
best months for pruning ; many sorts, such as the Hybrid China, Hybrid 
Bourbon, with some of the strongest growing Noisettes and Bourbons, 
require vety little pruning; about every third year they should be 
pruned in close, so as to make them produce new wood, and to prevent 
the plants getting too old and ugly in appearance. The Persian 
Yellow requires merely to have just the top of the shoots taken off, it 
being found to flower pnl^ on the last year’s wood. Another excellent 
pimi for Standard Hybrid Chinas, many of the Pijlar Boses, and 
Standard Climbers, is to prune them in pretty close just after they 
have done flowering. They will then produce new shoots the. same 
summer, and flower abundantly the next season. Februaiy and March 
are considered the best months for pruning Teas and Chinas. 

“ In protecting Roses, the past severe winter has fully proved the 
necessity for protecting all the Tea kinds, with many of the CWnas, 
such as Sulphurea superba, Infldelibs de Lisette, Alexina^ Ye^y 
few ypwpg plants have survived, except where protected. Dry litter 
or short dung shouljd be laid round the plant, while branches of fir or 
fern should he stuck round, to break the severity of the frost.” 


RQSA HARRISDNII. 

A MAONiFiOEKT plant of the Rosa Harrisqnii has brought to perfection 
at Coleehill House, Berks, the seat of the ^1 of Radnor, upwards of 
350 blooips. Mr. Cowie, the gardener, states, that, along with other 
Roses, it had been subjected to a gentle heat, and -to all appearance 
the blooms were more perfept than when prqd'*®^’9'^* doors. The 
jplput in (juestjon is a about four feet in dmmeter, and fbims 

a f!pe conservatory ornament at thw season. It has been treated strictly 
in conformity to i^ habits; after it has done flowering, it is partially 
cut back and planted put qf doqps in rich soil, ^d is well |mppnedwitb 
liquid manure during ike ^wlng reason; if required^ it is t^en 
up in autumn, for forcing, 'dr alloV^ to bloom piit of dOins. 
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THE METEOPOLITAN DAHLIA SOCIETY. 

We have much pleasure in stating that a considerable number of nur« 
serymen and amateur Dahlia growers, in conjuncdon with Mr. Glenny, 
are forming in London, upon a large scale, a Society bearing the 
above title. The meeting for the arrangements of the schedule of 
prizes will take place in January, on the day of the annual meeting of 
the horticulturists of Great Britain. About fifty members are alr^y 
enrolled, the trade members subscribing five guineas annually, and the 
amateur members, half a guinea. Several persons of distinction have 
become patrons, and it is certain that, the object being single and 
popular, the greatest harmony will prevail. A proof of this has fully 
appeared in the Dahlia exhibitions which we have visited the past 
season, where the greatest cordiality and delightful interest prevailed. 

In l^recent copies of the Edinburgh Weekly Journal^ we observe 
some articles from Mr. Glenny, who conducts the horticultural depart- 
ment of that newspaper, relative to the necessity of forming such a 
Society, and its advantages to the fioral public. Adverting to the late 
dissolution of the Metropolitan Society of Florists, it is stated 

There was a time when the Metropolitan Society of Florists com- 
prised the fiower of the nursery business and the best of the amateur 
cultivators ; but twelve or fifteen leading men, who were, in 1832, the 
ornament of the science, have departed this life, and broken so many 
links of a chain that could not be repaired. The Society encouraged 
the cultivation of florists* flowers, not of ond kind, but of all kinds. 
When there were as many Pink, Pansey, and Tulip growers as there 
were of Dahlia cultivators — when the Rose, Geranium, and Ranunculus 
had their share of admirers — when the Carnation and Picotee were 
supported with as much zeal as any other subject, then there was no 
difficulty, because there was no jealousy ; but of late years the Dahlia 
growers have so far preponderated that they were naturally sore at the 
expenditure among Panseys, Pinks, and Tulips, of funds that they.con- 
sidered to belong to the more popular flowers, and, seeing this, there 
was but one way to meet the exigency and save the science from 
degradation. The constitution of a society that was all it ought to be 
when floriculture was in the shade, ceased to be so when it had set the 
example to hundreds of other societies that sprung up all around it. 
Each flower now has its enthusiasts and its societies. No mixed objects 
can be entertained where the flowers find their own funds. The horti- 
cultural and botanical associations take no entrances, ask for no sacri- 
fices, and as they invite people to compete for prizes, without charging 
them any entrance fee, there will always be plenty to show (as people 
would take lottery tickets as a gift), and wait with patience for the 
award of the judges (as the ticket holders would for the drawing of the 
blanks and prizes). The awards only stand for so much luck, good or 
ill, as the case may be. Nobody feels it any discredit to lose, or 
honour to win ; but as a matter of profit, without the chance of a loss, 
the thing might go on for years, without any diapaiagement. 

<< When, however, a society is looked up to as an authority-^hen, 
in a general way, it is an honour to be a winner, and a slur to be flir 
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behind, there is abundant room'for the exercise of that jealousy which 
any supposed wrong creates, and nothing is considered a greater wrong 
to the enthusiastic growers of one flower than to devote the funds of a 
society to another. The Metropolitan Society had arrived at this state 
two years ago. The Dahlia-growing members increased, the lovers 
of other flowers decreased, and the former felt annoyed when their 
subscriptions, or any part of them, were devoted to prizes for such 
other flowers. Besides, there was a supposition abroad that a society 
like that would, if in bad hands, be a powerful auxiliary to the unfair 
trader. It would have been made instrumental in forcing on the public 
bad things as good ones. Those who have seen the Metropolitan 
Society looked up to by everybody as a fine test for novelties, and 
respected its objects and its character, were anxious to see the last of 
it, instead of its becoming in other hands the means of defrauding the 
public. It was right that the president and secretary, and the respectable 
members of the committee who meant to retire, should see the formal 
dissolution of the Society before they deserted their posts ; and, strange 
as it may appear, out of the good materials will be formed several 
societies for the encouragement of so many different flowers ; and as 
all the jealousy and grounds of dissatisfaction will be avoided, there is 
little doubt that there will be more members to each than there ever 
was to the whole of the Metropolitan Society as it stood. The recent 
formation of the Royal Metropolitan Dahlia Society was the work of 
scarcely an hour, and already there is more subscribed than there used 
to be for the whole of Ae flowers. The meetings will not be so fre- 
quent ; the rules will be well defined ; the proceedings will be under 
the direction of those who supply the means of being liberal, and we 
do not fear the result ; the entrance fees of showers will be less than 
heretofore ; but there will be one class interesting to the smallest cul- 
tivators, even those who only grow a dozen plants. A class for the 
best six new flowers, let out by subscribers only, will be thrown 
entirely open, at a nominal entrance of one shilling, to all members 
and non-members who enter for that class before the first Tuesday in 
September. This class will have certainly not less than two prizes, 
but the plan of giving two-thirds of the stands prizes will be adhered 
to, however many there be. Here, then, is a field open to the whole 
country, even to people who have only a sod of ground, and can barely 
grow a dozen of the new flowers. The prizes in this class will be 50s., 
45^., 40^., 35^., dOs., 25s., 20s., 15^., lOs., 5s., and the rest, up to two- 
thirds of the class, 2s, 6d, each. The establishment of this class, of 
which we have well considered the efiect, will induce hundreds of 
young beginners to commence with the new flowers instead of old ones ; 
and if tliey who have new flowers to let out act wisely, they will add 
their names to the list of five-guinea subscribers. The amateurs will 
find that, by confining the subscriptions to this one flower, the en- 
trances will be lower than usual. The entrance, however, of non- 
members will be in all cases three times as much in each claw, so that 
it is as well that those who usually exhibit enrol their names at once, 
or at least si^ify their intention so to do. The list of all the new 
fioweis let out by the subscribers will be constancy kq»t before the 
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arn^uir^ ttot he se^ how many vaxieties are eligfib|e to he ehqwit 
in this class. This ^pne should induce any person interested in a new 
flower to enter his naipe as a member, and thus reap the advantage 
qf publicity in the prospectuses of the Society. Thus has arisen, 
ph(nnix-like, frpm the ashes of the old Society, an institution that will 
do more for the Dahlia than the rest of the societies put together, and, 
more particularly, if the liberality of those in the trade who rarely 
come forward enable the Society to increase the encouragement by ap* 
propriately liberal prizes.'’ 


FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

HORTICULTUB4.L SOCIETT. 

October 5. — Among subjects of exhibition was a fine collection of 
Orchids from the nursery of Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, comprising, 
among other things, Gattleya bicolor, a scarce species, with deep violet 
lip and tawny-green petals; C. granulosa; Angyaecum pertusum, 
Qdontoglossum grande, the latter particularly well coloured ; and, by 
way of contrast, two specimens of Cymbidium giganteum, one flowered 
in a hothouse, the other in a cool well-aired greenhouse. The latter 
was richly coloured? while the former was comparatively colourless, a 
fact which conclusively proves the beneficial effects arising from cool 
and airy treatment, more especially when the plants are coming into 
blossom. From the same collection were* also two fine plants of 
Platycerinra grande, a noble-looking Fern, and one of the very easiest 
to cultivate ; and a small plant of Anoptenis glandulosus, a new ever- 
green greenhouse plant, from New Holland. A Knightian medal was 
awarded for these, and a similar award was also made to Mr. Oatleugh, 
of Chelsea, for magnificent plants of Aphelandra cristata, and the 
larger variety of Justicia carnea, than which it would perhaps be diffi- 
cult to find better examples of good cultivation. The Aphelandra 
was dwarf and bqsby, each branch surmounted with brilliant comb- 
like flowers ; the Justicia was about three feet in height and four feet 
through, bushy to the very pot, and loaded with blossoms. Along 
with these was also aHeliotropium, known in the nurseries by the name 
of Yoltairianum, a fine deep purple variety, raised on the Continent, 
m^d much handsomer than the common Heliotrope. A certificate was 
awarded it. A fine specimen of the Chinese Renanthera coccinea was 
communicated by Mr. Woodham Death, Nettleswel), Harlow; it 
was stated that this was the third time the same plant had bloomed 
within these twenty-three months ; it had been kept in a cool house, 
fully exposed to the sun. A Banksian medal was awarded it. Of 
novelties, Me^. Veitch and Son, of Exeter, contributed a new Yanda, 
which had been sent by Mr. T. L6bb from Java, under the false name 
of insignis ; it approaches V. Boxburghii in appearance, but is distinct 
from M as well as from all others at present in cultivation. A 
Danksian medal was awarded it. The same nurseryman alio received 
a certificate for a plant sent from Peru by Mr. W. Lobb as a Nolana, 
but which appe^ed to be a Petunia, or a plant nearly^ allied to 
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Fet4nia. Tbe ve delicate pini^, becoming deeper in the 

centre ; the foliage larger and veiy different from that of the Petunia, 
and also quilte iroin smell. From Mr. Glendinnipg, of the 
Chiswick Nursery, waa a new tuberous-rooted Pipladenia called 
nobilis, with delicate pink flowers, which assume a deeper hue ip the 
throat ; though, perhaps, not so handsome as D. crassinoda, it is never- 
theless a very beautiful species, very different from any at present in 
cultivation. A Banksian medal was awarded it. Messrs. Jackson, of 
Kingston, contributed a little lilac-flowered Primula from Nepal, and 
some Achimenes, which were, however, mpeh injured by travelling. 
Mr. Graggs, gardener to Sir T. Acland, Bart., M.P., sent from Kil- 
lerton, Devonshire, a fine specimen of Mjltonia Clpwesii, which was, 
however, unfortunately, a little past its best. A Banksian medal was 
awarded it. 

Of Florists’ Flowers, Messrs. Paul and Sons, of Cheshunt, 
e:^hibited bo^es of autumnal Roses, of which the following are a few 
of the best: — Perpetual, La Reine, Baronne Prevost, Prince de 
Galles, Duchess of Sutherland, and Due d’Aumale. Noisette, Ophirie. 
Tea, ^franot, Comte de Paris, Adam, Mirabile, Paotolus, Goubault, 
and Niphetos. Bourbon, Souebet, Dupetit Thouars, George Cuvier, 
Souvenir de la J^lmaison, and Marianne. 


METROPOLITAN SOCIETY OF FLORISTS. 

The Grand Dahlia Show bf the above Society took place on Tuesday, 
the 28th of September, at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, Strand, 
when prizes were awarded as follows : — 

To Amateurs for the best stand of twelve Varieties, — Ist prize, to 
Mr. Howard, Burnham j for — Marquis of Worcester, Competitor, Miss 
Sarah, Essex Triumph, Npnpareil, Delicata, Marquis of Aylesbury, 
Yellow Standard, Louis Philippe, Marchioness of jCornwallis, Queen 
of Roses, and Miss Vyse ; 2nd prize, to Mr. Ford, Maidenhead, for — 
Metropolitan, Essex Triumph) Andromeda, Springfield Rival, Bees- 
wing, Princess Radziville, Lady Leicester, Miss Vyse, Marchioness 
of Cornwallis, Aurantia, Berryer, and Nonpareil ; 3rd prize, to Mr. 
Bird, for — Vicjfcory of Snssex, Essex Triumph, Marquis of Worcester, 
Miss Vyse, Nonpareil, Princess Radziville, Beeswing, Captain Warner, 
Star, Essex Rosy Lilac, Queen of Perpetuals, and Berryer. 

To Amateurs for the best stand of twelve Varieties, — 1st prize, to 
Mr. Proctor, Bermondsey, for — Mrs. Shdley, Gloria Mundi, E^ex 
Triumph, lidy St. Maur, l^rryer, Victorme, Lady of the Lake, 
Biond.etUb Marchioness of Cornwallis, Scarlet Gem,. Star, and Louis 
Philippe; 2nd prize, to Mr. Cqoke, of Notting-hill, for— Lady St 
Maur, Mrs. Shw.ey, Esse^c Triumph, Cleopatra, Beesymg, Mi^ Yyse, 
Nonpareil, Marquis of Worcester, St^dard of Perfection, Dr. Grah^, 
Scarlet Gem, and Lpuis Philippe ; 3rd pri^, to Mr. Robiuspp, Pionleo, 
for— ^ptimw, Mrs. Sfe^lpy, Anteg(mJs.t, .Garactacus, Queen, 

Beauty of Sussex, Merohinness of Cornwallis, Dr. Grahm??, Aj^e, 
Achnim Stppford, and Prometi^iis. 

Ta AMqtmifar best stm4 ^ tm 
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¥iiSH{ipe) llai^ii of Woraeiter, and Mias Yyse; Sad prise, to Mr. 
Sbw^, fer— vletorine, MisaVyse, Venusta, LouiUPhilippe, Marquis 
of Worcester, and Belioata; Zfd prize, to Mr. Ford, for— Rosetta, 
Yellow Standard, Borryer, I^lwood Scarlet, MissVyse, and Capti- 
Tation ; 4th prize, to Mr. Taylor, of Bath ; 6th prize, to Mr. Cook, 
of Notting;*hiIL 

To Nurserymen^ for the best stand of twenty-four Farieties.-^lst 
prize, to Mr. Barnes, Stowmarket, for — Dowager Lady Cooper, 
Madame Zehler, Cleopatra, Beeswing, Nonpareil, Alexandrine, Mar- 
quis of Bath, Miss Sarah, Marquise de Peyreuse, Standard of Perfection, 
Essex Rosy Lilac, Raphael, Yictorine, Caractacus, Griselda, Eboracum, 
Conspicuum, Rembrandt, Ophir, Mrs. Anderson, Queen of Roses, 
Minerva, Miss Vyse, and Berryer ; 2nd prize, to Messrs. Bragg and 
Bright, of Slough, for — Beeswing, Goldfinder, Duchess of Richmond, 
Aurantia, Lady of the Lake, Sir E. Antrobus, Yenusta, Mrs. Ander- 
son, Athlete, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Essex Rosy Lilac, Princess 
Radziville, Marquis of Aylesbury, Lady St. Maur, Essex Triumph, 
Gloria Mundi, Empress of Whites, Marquis of Bath, Queen of Roses, 
Beauty of Bath, Nonpareil, Star, Lady Leicester, and Standard of 
Perfection; 3rd prize, to Mr. Drummond, of Bath, for Beeswing, 
Prometheus, Andromeda, Gloria Mundi, Box, Mrs. Shelley, Pandora, 
Marquis of Worcester, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Essex Triumph, 
Aurantia, Miss Vyse, Admiral Stopford, Captain Warner, Biondetta, 
Burnham Hero, Standard of Perfection, Nonpareil, Louis Philippe, 
Miss Sarah, Yellow Standard, Rose d’Amour, John O’Gaunt, and 
Rembrandt. 

Fancy Dahlias. To Amateurs for the best six Varieties. — 1st 
prize, to Mr. Ford, for—Coquette, Vicomte de Ressiquier, Alba, 
Purpurea Grandiflora, Madame Wachy, Adonis, and Roi des Pointelles; 
2nd prize, to Mr. Shepherd, Hornsey Road, for — Queen of the French, 
Bouquet de Breuil, I^ame Walner, Miss Watson, Adolphe Dubras, 
and Roi des Pointcs ; 3rd prize, to Mr. James, for— Adolphe Dubras, 
Madame Walner, Hermione, Captivation, Goldfinch, and Admirable. 

To Nurserymen for the best twelve Varieties. — 1st prize, to Mr. 
Harrison, of Richmond, for — Captivation, Surprise, Mimosa, Vicomte 
de Ressiquier, Herherzog, Stephen, Minerva, Miss Watson, Hermione, 
Admirable, Desdemona, Roi des Pointes, and Adolphe Dubras ; 2nd 
prize, to Mr. Barnes, lor — Bouquet de Breuil, Coquette, Queen of the 
French, Madame Walner, Elegans, Mimosa, Purpurea Alba Superb, 
Adolphe Dubras, Minerva, Admirable, Herherzog, Stephen, and 
Hermione ; 8rd prize, to Messrs. Bragg and Bright, for— Bouquet de 
Breuil, Queen of the French, Admirable, Delicata, Minerva, Miss 
Watson, Ober Justizrath, Von Werlhoff, Hermione, Madame Wachy, 
Adonis, Adolphe Dubras, and Roi des Pointes. 

First-class certificates were awarded to the following seedlings : — 
To Mr. Barnes, of Stowmarket, for a seedling named Samuel Girling ; 
a dark variety. To Mr. Turville, for a seedling named Charles 
Turner ; a blush white, tipped with purple. To Mr. Gaines, Battersea, 
for a wMte seedling nam^ Mont Bianc. To Mr* CoUkson, of Bath, 
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for Shylock ; a icarkt variety. To Mr. Keynes, of SaMfoniy, for 
War Eagle; a heavy scarlet. To Messrs. Bragg and Bright, of 
Slou^, for a seedling named Forest Flower ; a deep lilac variety. To 
Mr. Drummond, of Bath, for a seedling named Mrs. Ashley ; a deep 
lilac. To Mr. Barnes, of Stowmarket, for a fancy variety named 
Jenny Lind ; crimson, tipped with white. To m. Harrison, of Rich- 
mond, for a/ancy variety named Jenny Deans; a reddish crimson, 
edged with white. To Mr. G. Smith, Hornsey Road, for a seedling 
Verbena— Fairy. To Mr. Robinson for Defiance; a scarlet variety. 
To Mr. Barker, for St. Margaret; a very good variety, colour a 
reddish scarlet, with ruby centre : also a certificate for a seedling 
named Lady of the Lake ; a large light rose. 


PROPAGATION OF GLOXINIAS. 

These may be raised either from seeds or by cuttings of the young 
shoots, or by leaves. The seeds should be sown in shallow pans of 
sandy soil, on a thin bed of silver sand, a little of which should after- 
wards be dusted over them. Place the pan in a brisk hotbed, and 
cover it with a bell glass until the seeds vegetate. The cuttings should 
be taken off when the young shoots are about three inches long ; plant 
them in silver sand, and set them in a hotbed. Leaf propagation may 
be done in two ways:— 1. Insert a leaf in sand, like a cutting, the 
base soon forms a knob, from which a bud is subsequently developed. 
2. Cut the principal rib at the back of the leaf through with a knife, 
in several places, an inch or more part ; then press the leaf flat upon 
the sand, and place a few small stones on the top, near the incisions, to 
keep it down flat ; the ribs are to be placed downwards ; then cover 
with a bell glass, and place in a brisk heat ; little knobs will be formed 
at the incisions, which, in due time, will put forth buds. Keep them 
all, while growing, in a warm moist atmosphere, and when their leaves 
are mature allow them to become comparatively dry, in which state 
they may be set away in a cool frame for a month or two ; after which 
they should be potted in fresh soil, of equal parts sandy peat and leaf- 
mould, set in a warm pit, and gradually watered until they are feirly 
started, when they must have plenty of heat, light, and water, and a 
little weak liquid manure once or twice a week. 


NATURE’S HINTS TO FLORISTS, 

How singular but unerring a lesson is given us in the constant struggle 
of Nature to resume her sway ! When man has been permitted to lead 
her out of her usual course, whether it be in the crossing of the races 
of animals, or the hybridizing or high cultivation of flowers and plants, 
the animal and vegetable kingdom alike yield to the constant attention 
and skill of man, and alike revert to their own original character the 
instant man relaxes in his care. Does it not seem a beautiful object of 
contemplation that man is rewarded for his skill and ingenuity in being 
sancdoned in his endeavours to improve the races of animals and vege- 
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tables? Here is a &ct wMbb Speaks vdliimes. Katiire scatters her 
beauties in abundance, but all things havh individiiatly only a small 
share ; man is endeavouring to collect the shates of liiahy sObjects Ihio 
one individual. Agriculturists Obtain, by cross-breedihg md hi^h 
feeding, the good poidts Of seveial atiimals in one ; the gatdenef Ob- 
tains in a single fruit the good qualities of several; the florist tests not 
until he lias monopolised in a single flower the good qualities that have 
been divided among many. Take any popular subject for an illus- 
tration : to the Rhododendron family Nature has been bountiful, but 
her favours have not been lavished on one ; to R. ponticum she has 
given the valuable quality of hardiness, but the flower is mean, the 
foliage poor ; to arboreum she has given a brilliance of colour not to 
be surpassed. The florist has, by means of his art and science, so 
cross-bred these two kinds as to have obtained in one individual both 
the hardiness and the brilliant colour ; and having attained this object, 
he is permitted to multiply the new branch of the family to any extent, 
and the subject is established in perpetuity. Plant out one of the in- 
dividuals wherever it will grow, and it will not degenerate, as man calls 
it; it will not revert to its former ill-shaped, mean-looking flower and 
foliage, on the one hand, nor will it lose its hardiness, on the other. 
But man is permitted to go farther than this ; by a different mode of 
culture he is allowed to increase the vigour of a plant, and, by seeding 
from it in the state of excitement, to produce a disposition to sport ; to 
select from the progeny such as deviate from the natural habit, and, 
according to his finite notions, are improved in form, texture, or colour, 
and by bits from the plant itself to multiply the same thing to any ex- 
tent ; but as this is no longer concentrating the individual beauties 
which Nature had already supplied, but creating out of her abundant 
powers new ones contrary to the original properties of the plant, the 
instant man relaxes his watchfulness, and withholds that management 
which has produced the change, he loses the character which he has 
established. But we have yet one feature in this change that rarely 
enters the mind ofthe thoughtless. The change is wrought ; the indi- 
vidual variety is multiplied, and passes into the hands of the idle, as 
well as the industrious ; the former puts his pet plant into the ground, 
and leaves it there, uncared for, unattended ; the latter continues the 
care which produced the change. The idle one sees Nature claiming 
her wandering subject, and the flower go back as near as may be to the 
original simple form; the industrious florist preserves his in all its 
beauty and integrity. To bring this home by example : the Pansy has 
been changed from its native deformity — if it be not impious to call 
anything in nature deformed — to a bold, circular, velvety, rich flower ; 
continue propagating by cuttings and rich feeding, and it temains true; 
plant it out on poOr, natdral soil, and leave it untoUbhed, and it will 
go back to a form, and diminish to a size, that no florist would tolbhite 
in his garden. Pinks, CdrnatiOns, and Picotees are in this particular 
the same ; plabe them in natural ground, and leave them there, ahd you 
will see them diminish In size ahd doubleneas, and get worse in forth, 
until they become like wild ones, instead of garden vaneties. Again, 
sow seed fbm any of these Idghly-bM flowbhl ; Nathii Strhggles W 
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hiird to regain her sway, that niiie-thnths of the seedlings are more like 
the ori^nal flower than like the improved one. The ^gilance of the 
florist 18 obliged to step in ; he destroys all that go bank a single step, 
and retains only those ^hich maintain their improvement. Let him 
save seed from the whole Collection, bad and good, and his relaxation 
this otie season is fatal. They will nearly all be degenerated, as we 
thoughtlessly call it, meaning, however, they will have gone back 
to their ori^nal state. It would seem as if it were designed for an 
important lesson. Assiduity, skill, and perseverance, are rewarded by 
the accomplishment of great objects. After they We been accom- 
plished for the benefit of all who desire to enjoy them, they are pre- 
served to the careful and lost to the idle man. Nobody can look with 
indifference oh these things ; they may be idle, careless, vicious, and 
not look at all ; but if they do look, they must see in them the language 
of a monitor. No matter to what flower we turn, wherever there has 
been attained the greatest alteration froih Nature, there will be found 
the necessity of exercising the greatest vigilance. The finest Pansy, 
Pink, Carnation, Picotee, Tulip, Auricula, Ranunculus, Polyanthus, 
anything greatly improved by culture, may be placed side by side, and 
left a season or two, and nobody would know them again ; and, sup- 
posing there were none but them to show what had been done, it would 
take many years to recover the loss and retrograde movement of two 
neglected seasons . — Horticultural Magazine. 


REMARKS ON THE TULIP. 

BT MR, JOHN SLATER, FLORIST, CHEETHAM HILL, MANCHESTER. 

What measures shall I take with my Tulips ? This is an important 
question with Tulip growers, and I have no doubt that it has often 
suggested itself to the amateur during the present disastrous season. 
The oldest grower does not remember one so unfavourable, and we 
have some growers in our neighbourhood fifty years old ; many col- 
lections are reduced to one-half, and how to manage the remaining 
portion is the subject of this article. There ate but a few who have 
been fortunate, although I am one of the number, having had only 
twelve roots which died down in the best beds, containing 199 rows ; 
my greatest loss has been in seedlings. The subject has occupied my 
attention daily, lest disaster should &11 to my lot next season ; and, 
after much consideration, I am convinced that the greater the change 
of soil the better would be the chance of success* Since last April I 
have been busy preparing for next planting season; Some will say, 
how is this to be done ? I am not in a neighbourhood where soil may- 
be obtained. Money in most instances will, however, purchase it, and 
what is 20s, or 40 j. to secure your roots? The plan I propose to put 
into execution is as follows : — being so fortunate as to have five dif- 
ferent qualitito of rotten grassy turf, I intend to put under them three 
inches deep of soil such as I have never Used before for growing 
Tulips, to mix the other four together to cover with, and the soil at 
the top I shedl put at least two feet deep ; this, I am eotivineed, is the 
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only way of preventing any consequences which are likely to arise from 
this season. Where' this cannot be effected, however, the oply wfiy is 
to change the soil entirely, and to substitute fresh from another part. of 
the garden ; I have seen three inches of the top soil of an onion bed, 
as well as ^il from the potato ground, used with good effect, the ^pround 
having been enriched by manure. But 1 should not advise soil from 
the potato ground to be used, as there is a disease in some Tulips simi- 
lar to that affecting the potato crop. All soil ought to be well exposed 
to the sun and air, and should be very frequently turned over; the 
greatest losses have arisen in collections where soil of the previous 
year has -been employed, thus showing the necessity of cha^ng it 
every year. I am now, liowever, giving advice that I do not strictly 
follow ; I am only enabled to change the soil of three beds eighteen 
yards long ; the other three are upwards of four feet deep, and 1 re- 
move the earth from three to four feet in length, and the width of the 
bed, trenching it and bringing fresh soil to the top. If the bed is 
intended for breeders, I manure it, and turn it over twice or three 
times, and sow it over with turnips ; but if for broken varieties, I keep 
turning it over until planting time. This plan I have followed some 
years. 


ON WILD ROSE STOCKS FOR BUDDING UPON TO 
FORM STANDARD ROSES. 

BY AN EXTENSIVE PBOPAOATOB. 

CoNSioEBABLE attention is now paid to the cultivation of the Rose, 
particularly as standards, in order to form that very ornamental 
appendage to the lawn and shrubbery ; and though I am not a nursery- 
man, 1 annually propagate a great number. My efforts have been 
very successful, and I am therefbre induced to send the particulars of 
my procedure. For the forthcoming number I now transmit ray mode 
of treatment relative to providing stocks for budding upon, it being 
the season to procure them, &c. 

Selection of Stocks , — Any time from the end of October to the 
middle of February, plants of the wild English Rose are procured. I 
hnd, however, that the earlier the better. There are several varieties 
of stocks to be had : those I prefer being far the best, and of a very 
upright growth, making shoots nearly half an inch in diameter, and 
growing several feet high in one season. The colour of such is either 
wholly green barked, or green slightly tinged with brown. The ripe 
fruit of both is of a long oval shape. These kinds are generally to be 
met with in plantations or woods, and occasionally in hedges. There 
is a spreading, bushy-growing kind, which has a red bark, and a small 
roundish fruit ; this I find does not answer near so well as the others, 
the buds not taking so freely, nor, if they take to uniting at all, do 
they grow so kindly afterwards. 

In getting up the wild stocks, 1 have always given strict orders to 
my gardener to get them up with as much length of root as convenience 
would admit. This attention is necessary in order to get some fibrous 
roots ; and, after all, it will often occur that not a single fibrous root 
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wiU be found i^the main root.. They are, howerer, yery free 
to grow unto eWmr orrcumetance ; only the former ones^Zd^ 
ad^^of mabng more and stronger lateral .hoote the first seasZ 
and also better-placed shoots for budding upon. ’ 

Stocks of different sizes and heights are procured, in order to suit a 
vigorous, or less so, growing kind, to be inserted by budding, and to 
have some worked from two to five feet high. Care is taken to get 
such stocks as are free from large knots, some such being found u^n 
the stocks when of several years’ growth. It certainly adds to the 
beauty of tlie tree, to have a straight free-growing stock. 

Having got up the stocks on a day that is not frosty, I have them 
brought as soon as convenient, that the tender roots may not be 
damaged by exposure to a cool air. 


In planting them 1 select a good soil about a foot deep, and have a 
portion of well-rotted dung dug into it. The strongest growing kinds 
of stocks I plant in one piece of ground, and the less so in another; 
This is easily ascertained by observing what strength the lateral shoots 
have previously grown before removal. The necessity of this selection is 
requisite, because if a very vigorous growing kind were inserted into a 
small stock, the bud would take all the support, and grow to a single 
shoot, or form a poor head. 


Before planting I have the stocks dressed, cutting clean away all 
lateral shoots to the height at which I wish the stock to be kept, and 
cutting ofif the head about a quarter of an inch above a bud, in a sloping 
direction from the bud. Any damaged roots are finished with clean 
cuts, either by a knife or fine-toothi saw. The top cut of the stock 
I always cover over with a mixture of bees* wax and pitch, to keep 


out wet. 


The stocks are planted in rows at from two to three feet apart, 
arranging the tallest in the back row, and the lower ones in the front 
proportionably. A trench being made, the roots are regularly dis- 
posed, and covered from four to six inches deep, treading the soil 
gently upon the roots, and close up to the stem, to fasten it properly. 
I then have a stake fixed so as to tie it to its place, and prevent its 
being shaken with the wind. I have observed in some nurseries a long 
stick, fixed horizontally at the height of three feet, and to which the 
stocks were tied ; but this does not answer so well as each having a 
separate stake to keep it in an upright position, the wind driving those 
secured in the cross-bar manner in a fiilling direction. 

Nothing more is required till the stoclu push shoots in March, or 
early in April. 


NEW CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Both in-doors and out, the flowers of this delightful tribe have been, 
and still are, displaying their gmety and loveliness in great vaHety and 
distinctive beauty, rendering thcma the brightest of Flora’s ornaments 
at this season of the yean*. Within a few years, very surprising addi- 
tions have been rais^ by seed, both in this country and by our floral 
friends in France and Beldam, ^veral of the newest aM best we 
Vohxv. No,l2.-iV.5» 2 b 
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bare in l^oom, and we can assure our readers they are vkluable acqui- 
sitions, and ought to be in every collection. The Mlowing are some 
of thewj — 

King of the Crimsons (Salter’s)^— -A very rich dark crimson, 
flower large^ petals broad, very double, and remariiably showy. A 
most desimble variety. 

Temple of Solomon (SaIter*s).~A large double magnificent 
golden-yellow flower. A most valuable addition to its class. 

England’s Queen (Freestone’s).—^ A most magnificent flower, large, 
very double, deep } petals broad, and a rich deep lilac. Ought to be 
in every collection. 

Fleur de Maria (Salter’s). — Pure white Anemone-formed flower, 
with a middle-sized centre of the short florets^Aimilar to a German Aster. 
Very neat and beautiful ; well deserving to be in every collection. 

PONiATOWSKi (Salter’s).— Crimson-m, large double, petals broad, 
free bloomer. A superb variety, and very ornamentah 

Vulcan (Salter’s). — A rich deep crimson, very double, petals broad. 
A superb close-formed flower, and a profbse bloomer. Ought to be 
grown in every collection. 

Comte de Rantzau (Salter’s)* — Chestnut-crimson, large, good- 
formed flower ; very showy and highly ornamental, 

Endymion. — Very good form, and a fine rosy-pink flower; a very 
distinct and useful variety. 

Nancy de Seemet. — A handsome Anemone-flowered variety, large, 
outer flat petals pure white ; the German Aster-like, tube-shaped inner 
ones, white, tipped with yellow. It is a very singular and distinct 
sort. 

General Rochambeau.— D eep rosy-red, large, fine broad petals, 
and superb shape. A handsome addition. 

Hecuba.— Cinnamcm, tinged with yellow ; large, very double, fine 
petals; blooms profusely in clusters. A very showy and handsome 
variety. 

RiGOLETTE.^N^keen and yellow, With a brown tinge ; large, very 
double, and superti form. It blooms profusely, and is very orna- 
mental. 

Sphynx. — ^A rosy-crimsoh, middle size, very double, petals broad ; 
superb shape. Blooms very profusely in clusters ; highly ornamental* 

Pluton. — A dark cinnamon-brown, .very double, petals broad, 
superb shape, and very showy. A valuable acquisition* 

Striatum. — We remarked upon this vety pretty variety in our last 
year’s particulars of New Chrysanthemums, but as some of our present 
readers might not have seen them, we just say here that it is a great 
novelty, wMte striped with crimson-purple ; flowers of the Ranunculus 
shape, very double and perfect, blooming freely. Ought to be in every 
collection. 

ZoE*<MBeatttiful rosy-lilac, large, petals broad, double. A nduable 
variety, deserving tO be in any collation. 

Madame PoGGx.M3rimsonH}laret, large, petals broad, reef doublb, 
and superb form. It is a proflise bloomer, and very slioi^. 
DxcRiqus.— A rich bright purple, middle siie, flue peiids^ very 
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double, and superb shape. A profbse bloomer, very ornamental, and 
ought to be in every poUection. 

Remarkabi^b (Freei^^ue’s ).— a yery striyn^ J^neman^’s^wered 
variety, five inches aaross ; the ou^ petals deep ci^maon, the inner ones 
same colour, but are very beautifully ^jpped witj^ §palA It ^erits a 
place in every colleetion ; blc^pung profusely renders it particularly 
ornamental. 

Annie (Salter’s). — This variety h^ been out for three years, but it 
is "so very neat, and of the yellows is the best-formec) dower we have 
seen, that we recommend it to those who want one of its class. Flower 
middle size, very double, petals broad, fine shpp^. Rlooms profusely, 
and is a valuable acquisition. 

Queen Victoria (Freestone’s). — ^In our last year’s descriptions we 
noticed this very beautiful variety, but its merits are such as to deserve 
it to be recommended again. It is a most distinct colour from any 
other we have seen, a clear bright lilac, broad petals, very double, 
superb form, and a profuse bloomer. It ought to be grown in every 
collection. 

Emilie Labois. — Flower good size, petals broad, incurving, very 
double, and superb form ; rose colour, with whitish margins, ^ the 
under-side of petals exhibit white tips. It is a free bloomer, very neat 
and handsome. Ought to be in every collection. 

Isabelle (SalterA).-^A dark golden-yellow, large, petals broad, 
double, good form. Very showy. • 

Heine Bacchanal. — Crimson-red, with a tinge and tip of yellow ; 
good form, double. Very showy and ornamental. 

Prince op Wales (Freestone’s). — Deep golden-yellow edged, and 
tipped with red; fine broad peta^ large, double. A very superb 
variety, well deserving cultivation in every collection, 

Korfolk Champion. — Beautiful blush, shaded with deep lilac- 
purple ; petals very broa^, incurved, large doable flower, and a most 
superb variety. It ought to be in every collection, however select. 

Nonpareil. — ^Beautiful crimson- violet, with a light-coloured centre; 
petals broad, very double, compact, and superb form. It is a very 
handsome variety, deserving to be in every collection. 

Duchesse D’ Aum ale. — Blush and white ; petals broad, very double, 
and an excellent flower. Distinct and handsome. 

Nini Pompon. — ^A very pretty rose, with white tipe. Very good 
form, and handsome. 

(To ie con^inued^) 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES WHICH BLOOM TO THE 
END OF NOVEMBER. 

In answer to the inquiry of A Lady” for a list of a few of tiie hast 
Perpetual Roses, the following are highly reeommepded; the Fiyst 
Sectioo for traming minst wafls, t^e^i8es, or posts, to the height of 
six or eight foet ; the^Ccond Set^on as standurcits of fmy size. They 
are suited to grow for exhibitions. 
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First Section. 

Baronne Frevost, blush, large, and most beautiful. 

Comtesse Ducbatd, rosy-blusb, free bloomer, bediiitiful. 
Cornet, beautiful bright pink, laige and sweef. 

Duchess of Sutherland, glossj-blush, very beautiful. 

Due dTsIy, crimson and lake, brilliant and semi-double. 

Earl Talbot, very deep rose^ink, laige and fine. 

Glorie de Eosamene, bright crimson, strong grower, good. 
Lilacea, blush, large and good. 

Loub l^naparte, bright rose, fine. 

Madame Damene, bright rose. 

Madame Laifiiy, crimson, good. 

Marquise d’Ailsa, crimson, large and fine. 

Mrs. Elliott, crimson, large and beautiful. 

Queen, brilliant rose, very large and beautiful. 

William Jesse, crimson, tinged with lilac, very fine. 

Second Section. 

Aubernon, pale crimson, superb. 

Baronne Frevost, blush, large, and most beautiful. 

Comtesse Duchatel, rosy-blush, free bloomer, beautiful. 
Duchess of Sutherland, glossy-blush, very beautiful. 

Eugene Sue, shaded crimson, compact, very neat and beautiful. 
Glorie de Rosamene, bright crimson, strong grower, good. 

La B^noncule, lively crimson, beautiful. 

Lady Alice Feel, rosy-crimson, perfect and good. 

Marquise Boccella, pale pink, beautiful. 

Marquise d’Ailsa, crimson, large and fine. 

Mrs. Elliott, crimson, large and beautiful. 

Queen, brilliant rose, very laige and beautiful. 

William Jesse, crimson, tinged with lilac, very fine. 


INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON PLANTS. 

At the recent meeting of the British Association, Mr. Hunt, who is 
so well known for his researches on light, read a report “ On the 
influence of Light on the growth of Plants.” The author confirms the 
conclusion, that seeds will not germinate under the influence of light 
separated from the chemical principle with which it is associated in 
the sunbeam; that germination being effected and the first leaves 
formed, light — the luminous rays— become essential to the plant to 
enable it to secrete the carbon obtained from the carbonic acid of the 
atmosphere ; and that the increased action of the heat rays are essential 
to insure the production of the reproductive elements of vegetable life. 
It is found that the chemical principle of the solar rays is more active, 
relative to heat and light, during the spring than at any other period 
of the year: that as summer advances this power diminishes, and 
luminous force increases, whUst with the autumn both light and 
actinism are subdued, but the calorific radiation increased. Thus we 
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find the conditfoni of the light of the iea«oitt varying to suit the neces- 
gities of vegetable life. The production of chlorophyl, or the colouring 
matter of the leave*, vas riiown to be due to the joint action of light 
and actinwm— the first being necessary to effect the secretion of the 
carbta, and the latter for the oxidation of this deposited carbon. 


FORCING VIOLETS, 

BT E. H. 

In the latter end of September, or beginning of October, I generally 
commence forming my violets. Being marked out for a one-light box, 
1 commence placing a layer of wood on the surface of the ground, and 
so continue to the height of three feet ; then put on a layer of strawy 
litter on the top of the wood, so as to prevent the soil falling through ; 
on the top of this I place a layer of turf all over the bed, after which 
the frame is put on, and filled to about eighteen inches of the glass, 
with good rich mould, v When the mould is settled in a day or so, 
take the plants up with ball of earth attached to them, and plant them 
in the frame, putting a little dry earth between the plants, and giving 
them a good soaking of warm water ; the frame is closed up for a day 
or two, until they have taken fresh roots. After the plants are esta- 
blished in the frame, put a lining of stable-dung all round the frame ; 
the heat of the dung affords a bottom-heat to the violets, and by re- 
placing the lining when required, a degree of heat sufficiently to force 
the violet to a very high degree of perfection, can always be main- 
tained. I have had hundreds of violets in a one-light box, by follow- 
ing this method. 


THE NOBLE CONSERVATORY IN THE ROYAL 
GARDENS OF KEW. 

This magnificent building will soon be covered in, and the nearer it 
comes to completion the more majestic and astonishing it appears. 
When finished it will far exceed everything of the kind in Europe, 
and very probably everywhere else. It is built from the design of 
D. Burton, Esq. It consists of a centre and t>vo wings. The length 
of the nouse is 362 feet; the centre portion is 100 feet wide and 
66 feet in height ; the wings are 50 feet wide and 80 feet high. The 
whole is of iron, stone, brick, and green-coloured sheet glass. There 
is an iron gallery all round the interior of the centre part, at 30 feet 
from the floor. The house will be heated by ' hq^-water pipes and 
tanks, distributed above and beneath the floor. The smoke will be 
conveyed by an under-ground flue, within a brick tunnel 6 feet high, 
to a distance of 160 yards from the house, to a shaft or ornamental 
tower 60 feet high. There will be 45,000 feet of glass, and it was 
constructed in the house as to curve, so that it will throw off with- 
out sustaining injury, any object of moderate weight that may lay 
upon it. 




'^HE beds which are not filled with bulbs, or such as will 
admit of a pot being sunk between roots of the her- 
baceous flowers, should now be made as lively as possible, and this is 
readily done, and at a trifling cost, by plunging in potted plants of 
Lauristinus, Aucuba, myrtle-leaved, broad-leaved, and variegated Box, 
Hollies—gold and silver-striped, ^ged, t&c., also the entire green- 
leaved, the yellow-berried, and dwarf-fruited crimson, &c., Arbutus, 
Rhododendron, Mahonia aquifolia, Phillyrea, Arbor vitae. Bay, Kalmia 
latifolia, dwarf Laurels, Daphne pontica, cedars, dec. A garden thus 
furnished produces a very cheering appearance, and those who have not 
seen one so ornamented cannot adequately conceive of its beauty and 
finished neatness. This attention most amply repays' for the small ex- 
pense, producing a lively appearance, instead of having bare beds for 
several months. If any Tulip bulbs be still out of ground, plant them 
as early as possible. 
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Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Persian Lilacs, Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Carnations, Pinks, Primroses, Mignonette, Stocks, Aconites, 
Persian Irises, Crocuses, Cyclamens, Rhodoras, Cinerarias, Hyacinths, 
Ribeses, Sweet Violets, Heliotropes, Narcissus, Tulips, Lilies of the Val- 
ley, Correas, Deutzias, Mezereums, Hepaticas, Gardenias, Cupheas, New 
Blue Heliotropes, Scarlet Pelargoniums, Salvias, Chinese Primroses, 
dec., required to blopm from January, should be brought in early in the 
present month. The plants should be placed at first in the coolest part 
of the house ; never allow them to want water. Pots or boxes contain- 
ing bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as Hyacinths, Narcissus, Persian 
Irises, Crocuses, <&c., should occasionally be introduced, so as to have 
a succession of bloom. Many persons who take a delight ifi growing 
some showy Hyacinths or other bulbous plants, for adorning a room or 
window, &c., in winter or early in spring, have been frequently disap- 
pointed by the abortiveness of some and weakness of others. This 
principally arises from the inability of the plant to develop itself with 
a rapidity equal to the quantity of moisture it imbibes, on account of 
its upper surface being acted upon too immediately by the atmosphere, 
dec. ; hence arises the necessity of covering the bulb. That such is a 
&ct is evidenced by the admirable and certain success of nearly every 
bulb, especially Hyacinths, that is covered with about six inches of old 
spent bark. This or some similar light material should always be used. 
Even bulbs intended to bloom in glasses we prefer starting in the old 
bark, and then transferring them to the glasses when the shoots are 
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about two inches long. Where such covering is not adopted, it is of 
advantage to have the pots or glasses kept in a dark place till the shoots 
are two or three inches long. Cactus plants that have been kept out 
of doors, or in the gmnhouse, should occasionally be brought into the 
stove for flowering, which gives a succession. If any of the forced 
plants be attack^ with Uie green fly, a syringe with diluted tobacco- 
water will destroy them. If the leaves appear bit, and turn brown 
(the effect of damage by red spider), a syringe of soap-suds at the under 
side of the leaves is effectdal to destroy them. The glutinous substance 
remaining, not only kills those it is applied to, but prevents others re- 
turning there. The old Eranthemum pulchellum, with its fine blue 
flowers, Justicia speciosa, Gesneriss zebrina, Justicia pulcherrima, and 
Appellandria cristata, are fine winter ornamental blooming plants. 

nr TBB oxBBarBOvsB, «.o. 

As much fire as will barely keep out frost will be necessary, and for 
the purpose of drying up damp arising from foggy nights, or from 
watering. All possible air should be admitted in the day-time, but 
mind to keep the plants from damage by frost. The plants must not 
be watered overhead. Some of the Chrysanthemums that are grown 
in pots and taken into the greenhouse will be found to have pushed a 
number of suckers. If the offsets are wanted for the increase of the 
kind, it is advisable to pinch off the tops, so as to prevent their ex- 
hausting the plant to the weakening of the flower. If the flower-buds 
are thinned out freely, it conduces to the increased size of those left. 
If the offsets are not wanted, it is best to pull up the suckers entire. 
Attention will be required to watering, as the roots absorb much if 
given: give manure-water occasionally. If the plant is allowed to 
wither, it checks the flo^^ers, whether in bud or expanded. So much 
do we admire this handsome genus of flowers, that we are fully per- 
suaded their beautiful blossoms, exhibited in form and colour, will most 
amply repay for any labotir that may be bestowed on the plants. If 
seed be desired, retain the blooming stems on the plants, and keep them 
for some time in an airy warm situation to perfect. 

Dahlia seed is best retained in the heads as grown, spread singly 
where they will not be liable to mould, and kept in a dry but not too 
hot a situation ; being thus kept in the chaff, the small seeds will not 
shrivel, but be kept plump. The roots must be dried well before being 
put away, or will be liable to rot. 

Fuchsias and greenhouse plants, intended to be inured to the open 
air. Will require to have protection at the roots, and probably, for the 
first winter, over the tops too, by ftirze branches', canvas, wicker 
baskets, Ac. 

If greenhouse plants require wUtfering or syringing over the tdpsj 
let it be done on the mofuing of a clear day, when air can be admitted $ 
and towards evening a gentle fire-heat should be given. 

Be careful to protect beds of what are technically called “ florists’ 
flowers,” should severe wCather occur. Calceolarias that Were cut 
down and re-potted last month will require attention, not to water 
too much, or they will damp off. Keep them in a cool and airy part 
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of the greenhouse or pit. Whilst in a cool and moist atmosphere, the 
shoots will often push at the under-side numerous rootlets. Where 
such are produced, the roots should be taken off and potted ; they make 
^e plants for next season, and are more easily propagated now than at 
any other season. Protect the stems of tender climbing Roses, and 
other kinds, by tying a covering of furze over them, that, whilst it 
fully protects, admits sufficiency of air for the well-being of the 
plant. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses will require plenty of air in fine weather, 
and but little water. The like attention will be required to Carnations, 
Pinks, &c., kept in pots. Dahlia roots should be looked over, to see 
if any are moulding or likely to damage. Let the roots be dry before 
they are laid in heaps. Newly-planted shrubs should be secured, so 
that they are not loosened by the wind. The pots of Carnations and 
Picotees should be placed in a situation where they may have a free 
air, and be raised above the ground. If they are under a glass case, it 
will be much better than when exposed to the wet and severity of the 
winter, or many will, in all probability, be destroyed. Where it is 
desirable to leave patches of border flowers undistributed, reduce them 
to a suitable size by cutting them round with a sharp spade. When it 
is wished to have a vigorous specimen, it is requisite to leave a portion 
thus undisturbed. Ten Weeks Stocks and Mignonette, in pots for 
blooming early next spring, to adorn a room or greenhouse, must not 
be over-watered, and be kept free from frost. A cool frame, well 
secured by soil or ashes at the sides, and plenty of mats or reeds to 
cover at night, will answer well. Tender evergreens, newly planted, 
would be benefited by a little mulch of any kind being laid over the 
roots. During hard frosts, if additional soil be required for flower-beds 
upon grass lawns, advantage should be taken to have it conveyed at the 
time, so that the turf may not be injured by wheeling. Pits or beds 
for forcing Roses, &c., should be prepared early in the month. Tan 
or leaves are most suitable, unless there be the advantage of hot water 
or steam. New-planted shrubs of the tender kinds should have their 
roots protected, by laying some mulch, &c. Suckers of Roses, &c., 
should now be taken ofiP, and re-planted for niaking bushes, or put in 
nursery rows; soils for compost should now be obtained. Beds of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., should have occasional protection: Any 
roots not planted may successfully, be done, in dry mild weather, till 
February. 

Pelargoniums.-— Plants for exhibitions should be re-potted by the 
middle of this month (see articles upon in former numbers) ; according 
to the size of the plants must be the pots. The smallest-sized pots in 
which plants are to be when shown are the 24's ; they are eight inches 
in diameter ; and the largest-sized are eleven inches in diameter. The 
plants need not be potted into these sizes now, but a size less, and in 
February be re-potted jnto their final pots. The plants must not be 
crowded together, but be kept apart. 

Cinerarias are often attacked at this season by the green fly ; let 
i(he plants be placed in a hot-bed frame, and be fumigated with tobacco 
smoke at the first appearance of the insects, 
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Afaucaria Imbricate remafks on • • ,71 


AUTItOB. 


Baker, Mr. W., reply to , 71 

ORIGINAL. 

ftoronia serrukta, on the culture of • , • . 42 

Botanical Society, meeting of tlie . • . i 938 

Botany^ observations on the study of . » • • 112 


NEW HiANTS. 


Begonia fuchsioides, noticed • . . . . 51 

Berberis ilicifolia, noticed * , • . . ]47 

Bletia gebina, noticed . . . • . *200 

Bossiaea virgata, noticed • 200 

Brassia brachiata, noticed . • . , . 121 

Browallia Jameioni, noticv*d . • . • . 244, 200 

Brunfelsia nitida, noticed , . « ^ t 174 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


fiouvardia, remarks on the . . • i ^ 66 

•; triphylla, remarks on the culture of . . 204 

^‘ugmansia suaveolens, on blooming dwarfy ; • ^ 211 

j^ibs and Seeds, answer on .... . 24 


C. 

AUTHORS. 


C. C., reply to . . . • . . i 42 

Chitty, Mr. William, on the pleasures of gardening • . 82 

on the treatment of Achilnenes » 4 .7 

Clarke, Sophia, on plants in dwelling* rooms . 1 « 115 

Clericus, on Bouvardia triphylla t • « , 294 

on Calls ^thiopica ... 1 4 tit 

on perpetuating Double Stocks 4 •' « 47 

on the study of botany , • $ i lit 

Gennelly y Mr. ThomM, on the destruction of Ajfhidtt « 4 91 

2c2 



316 INDEX. 

ORIGINAL. 


Calampelus scaber, on the propagation of • • • 43 

Calluna vulgaris, remarks on the culture of . • « IGl 

Camellia, On the propagation and culture of the • . 1 29 

Campanula glomerata, remarks on the culture of • . 161 

latifolia, ditto . • . . . IGl 

— pyrimidalis, on the culture of . . • 65 

— rotundifolia, remarks on . . . . 161 

Cardamine pratensis, ditto . . . . • 155 

Cedrus deodara, on raising from seed • • . • 67 

CheiranthuB cheiri, on the culture of . . . . 56 

Chinese Gardens, remarks on . . . . . 82 

Chlora perfoliata, remarks on the culture of . . . 164 

Chorozemas, on the culture of • . • . • 39 

Cicendia filiformis, ditto , • t . • 164 

Cinerarias, a descriptive list of . • . . . 179 

Citron, on the culture of the « . . • . 30 

Clematis Siebaldii, var. bicolor, on the culture of • • 44 

Clianthus puniceus, on giwing as a standard , . . 177 

Cochlearia officinalis, remarks on . • ■ 155 

Convolvulus sepium, remarks on the culture of . . 164 

Cypripedium calceolus, on the culture of . . . 12 

remarks on . . . . . 168 


NEW PLANTS. 


Calogyne ocbraeese, noticed • . . • • 4 

speciosa, noticed • . , . . 98 

Calanthe circuligoides, noticed • • . • 52 

Calceolaria amplexicaulis, noticed . . . • 124 

Caloscordum nerinefolium, noticed . . • • 26 

Camellia Japonica, var. ininiata, noticed ... 242 

Campanula nobilis, noticed . 4 

Carnations, new varieties, noticed • • . . 248 

Cattleya bulbosa, noticed . . • • • 221 

, Cerasus Japonica, flore pleno, noticed • , . . 15] 

Cereus grandiflorus Maynardi, noticed . • . • 124 

Cestrum auranliacum, noticed • .... 124 

Chirita Sinensis, noticed ..... 52 

Walkeri, noticed • .... 262 

Zeylanica, noticed . . • . • 26 

Chorozema elegans, noticed . . . . . 201 

Cleisostoma ionosum, noticed ..... 196 

Clematis bulbosa, noticed # . . • , 4 

Collania dulcis, noticed . . • • .147 

Columnea crassifolia, noticed 266 

Convolvulus Italicus, noticed . • • • , 74 

Corrmas (new seedlings), noticed . • .221 

Crowea latifolia, noticed • . • • • 290 

CtLphea platyoentra, noticed • • 226 

strigulosa, noticed . . . . . 226 

Gyananthus iobatus, noticed « • . • , g; 



INDEX. sn 

Page 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Cacti, answer on " • . . . • • 24 

Calceolarias, remarks on • • • . . 24 

Calla iSthiopica, ditto , • . . 216 

Camellia, on forcing the . , . ^ . . 240 

Camellias, remarks on, for stocks .... 96 

Carnations, on the running of . . . . . 140 

China, new hardy plants from • • . • . 227 

Chrysanthemums, list of new . • . . • 305 

Cobeea scandens, remarks on .... . 88 

Conservatory in Kew Gardens, account of . . . 309 

Cowslip and Primrose, observations on the • . . 230 

Crocus, remarks on the . . • . . 96 


a 

AUTHORS. 


Dahl, on Fuchsia blooms not expanding . • • 212 

on the effects of guano on the Fuchsia • . • 192 

on the Heartsease , . . . • 233 

on the preservation of ditto • . . . 189 

Dawson,* Mr, W., reply to • • . . . 96 

December, floral operations in • . . . • 310 

Dianthus, on planting out Pinks in beds , , , 264 

Dickson, Mr. H., on Lightbody’s seedling Ranunculuses . 14 


ORIGINAL. 

Daphne laureola, observations on . . . . 167 

Dianthus deltoides, ditto • . • . . 152 

Digitalis purpurea, ditto • • . . . 165 

Drosera rotundifolia, on the culture of . . . . 57 


NEW PLANTS. 


Daviesia latifolia, noticed • 200 

Dendrobium (nov. spec.), noticed .... 150 

- — chrysotoxum, noticed , . . • 196 

cretaceum, noticed . . • . 290 

Egertonia, noticed . . . .198 

Kuhlii, noticed » . • • • 242 

mesochlorum, noticed . • . • 198 

tridonium, noticed • . . • 27 

Deutzia Btaminea, noticed • • . • 75 



m 


uneK. 


Diftntlms Hendersoniaims, 
Diosma capitata, noticed 
-rr— uniflora, noticed 
QjpUdenia nobilis, noticed 
Qipteracanlbus scandensj noticed 


I 

t 

I 


196 

m 


»P1 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Ditwings, remarks on botanical • . 




E. 

AUTHORS. 


E. H., on forcing Violets 

Errington, Mr. R., on forcing the Camellia 


309 

240 


ORIGINAL. 

Ecbiuro vulgare, remarks on the culture of 
^pilobium birsutum, remarks on . ^ 

Epipbyllum truncaium, on propagating • 
Enca8.*-See also Heaths. 

— — on the culture of hardy • , 

Erophila vulgaris, on the culture of , p 

Eupatorium cannabarinum, remarks on 
Euphrasia officinalis, remarks on the culture of 
Exhibitions, metropolitan floral . 131, 185, 234, 


, 164 

• 159 

. 37 

. 162 

t 56 

. 160 

. 165 

253, 277, 298. 299 


NEW PLANTS. 


Bcheveria retusa, noticed • 




267 

Kohinocactus cinnabarinus, noticed 

f 

• 

w 

267 

Ecbites Franciscea, noticed 




125 

Edgworthia cbrysantha, noticed 

• 

, 


99 

Epacris laevigata, noticed 

• 

• 


200 

miniala, noticed 

• 

, 


199 

mucronata, noticed ^ » 


, 


200 

paludosa, noticed • 

t 



200 

— ^ — pulcbella, noticed 

• 

» 


260 

miniata, noticed 

0 

* 


200 

Tauntoniensis, noticed • 

• 

• 

• 

267 

Epidendrum plicatum, noticed 

• 

f 

• 

52 

— pyriforme, noticed • 



• 

52 

Ei'anthen]um strictum, noticed 

• 


• 

242 

convallarioides, noticed • 


f 


291 

Eriopsis biFoba, noticed * . • 

• 

p 

« 

52 

f^tnrina Bidwillii, noticed • 

• 

4 

% 

53 



liftm. 


sit 

Pttj® 

Escallonia Organenais, noticed • . • . 4 

Eucalyptus macrocarpa, noticed . , . . ^9^ 

Eataxia myrtifolia, noticed • ^ • 900 

Exagonum purge, noticed ..... 59 


F. 

AUTHORS, 

Flora, on growing Clianthus putiiceus 
— - — on the love of flowers .... 

Florista, on soils for flower beds . . . 

on the running of Carnations . 

Fox, Mr. Richard, on blooming Thunbergia chrysopa • 
Fyfe, Mr. A., on Fuchsia flowers not expanding 
— on growing and exhibiting the Pansey in pots 


ORIGINAL. 


February, floral operations for . . . • 

Floricultural Society, exhibition of tbe Royal South London 
Florists, Metropolitan Society of, exhibition 

Flowers, a list of choice florist .... 

observations on douWo * • 

on a process for preserving . 

on bulbous-rooted . . • 

___ on drying specimens of . • • 

— on planting in beds • • • . 

on the colours of . . • . 

on the love of . . # 

. 45 

: . 185,277 
. 299 

. 180 

. 42 

. .’44 

83 

. 164 

. 174 

, *63 

249, 268, 288 

NEW PLANTS. 



Forsylhia viridissima, noticed . 

Franciscea augusta, noticed 

• 

9 

. 150 

. 4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 



Floral meetings, metropolitan . 

Florists, Nature’s hints to . • . 

Flowers, on crowns of .... 

— ! on grouping . • . , 

— — on wintering half-hardy ^ • 

Forcing Violets, remarks on • . 

Foxglove Tree, remarks on the • . 

Fuchsia, on the blooms of the, not expanding . 

120, 185, 234, 298, 299 
, . 301 

. . 80 

. . 201 

f m 

. . 309 

71 

• .*^188,212 


Qr 

AUTHORS. 

0* L., on Cobsea Bcandens . • ^ 

-sii— query by . . ' . 

Oi^yson, Mr. G., on drying specimens of flowers 



1 

288 

106 

14Q 

20 

188 

433 



IK0CIC 


Page 


ORIGINAL. 


Galeopsls versicolor, remarks on • . • • 1^6 

Gardeners’ Society, meeting of the Regent's Park . 134 

Gardening, remarks on Chinese . • • . 200 

the pleasures of • • . . . 3"2 

Gentiana amarella, remarks on . • • • 163 

carapestris, ditto • • • . . 163 

'■ — filiformis, ditto . • . . . 163 

pneumonanthe, ditto • • , , , 163 

Geranium phaeum, remarks on the culture of ... 156 

pratense, ditto - . . . . . 157 

sanguineum, ditto • • , , , 156 

Gesneraceous Plants, general treatment of • • . 7 

Gladiolus, on the culture of the • • • . 171 

remarks on ditto • . • . . 78 

Glass, remarks on coloured . « . . . 252 

Glechoma bederacea, remarks on • • . , 166 

Gloxinias, remarks on cultivating . . . . 49 

' ■ — on propagation of . , . . , 301 

Gnaphalium dioicum, remarks on . • . . 160 


NEW PLANTS. 


Galeandra Baueri, noticed . . • . • 100 

Gardenia Devonians, reference to plate . . • 265 

longistyla, noticed ..... 243 

malliefra, noticed ..... 147 

Gastrolobium villosum, noticed .... 222 

Gesneria elliptica lutea, noticed .... 198 

Gloxinia albo-sanguinea, noticed . . . . 199 

F} fiana, noticed 147, reference to plate , . 49 

Bandleyana, noticed . . . . 148 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Gardeners, rules for . • . . 



261 

Grafting, remarks on . . . 



89 

Guano, on the effects of, on Fuchsias . 



192 

Guard, reiparks on a new, for slugs • 

> 

f 

44 


; 

^ AUTHORS. 

e .D., reply to . . . . . 24 

ale, Mr., on the culture of Boroniaserrulata . . • 42 

lliant, Mr R., on coloured glass » , , % 252 



INDEX. 3il 

ORIGINAL. 


Heaths, see also Ericas. 

on the management of Cape . . . , 18 

Heating, remarks on • • . • . . 257, 272 

Ilelianthemum vulgare, observations on • • • 155 

H erbert, the Hon. and Rev. William, decease of . . 258 

Horticultural Society, exhibitions of the • • 131, 253,298 

meetings of . • , , 137, 234 

Hyacinthus nonscriptus, observations on • • . 167 

Hydrangea, on the bhie-flowered • * . • 227 

on the change of colour in the • . , 60 

hortensis, on the colour of . . , . 85 

Hypericum humifusum, observations on • . . 153 

— perforatum, ditto . . • . , 153 

— pulchrum, ditto • . • . . 153 

NEW plants; 

Heliophila trifida, noticed • • • • • 5 

Henfrcya scandens, noticed • • . • , 148 

Hibiscus grossulariffifolius, noticed • . • , 267 

moscheutos, noticed • • . • , 53 

Hollbollia acuminata, noticed • • . • , 291 

Hoya camppulata, noticed • • • . • 267 

imperialis, noticed • • . , . 5 

Hydrolea spinosa, noticed . • * • . 5 

Hypooyrta leucostoma, noticed • • • • 197 

MISCELLANEOUS.’ rr 
Heartsease, see also Pansey. 

remarks on the • • • • • 233 

Heating, query on the Polmaise system of . • « 24 

Hyacinths, on forcing 256 

Hydrangeas, on changing the colours of • • • 48 


I- 

ORIGINAL. 

Iris pseudo-acoruB, on the culture of . • • •167 

Ixias, remarks on ditto . , • • .. 78 

NEW PLANTS. 

Impatiens platypetala, noticed . • . . • 8 

Ipomea muricata, noticed . . • • • 125 

— pulchella, noticed • . , • ' , 148 

Trig aurea,. noticed • • • . • . » 292 

IrisMtosa, noticed . . . . • • 68 

Xtopogonr gphserocephalus, noticed • • . ' . siB 






-rf 


ADTHOtS. 

J, B., on propagating the double-wbit# mm 84l|e 
— reply to . . 

Jphnstone, W., Esq , on Bntish planfi , » 



*. 





m 


u 


ORIGINAL. 

January, iloral operafions fbr • • 

July, ditto ditto 
.. une, ditto ditto , 

Juni|)erus eommunis, remarka oil 


21 

190 

143 

167 


NEW PLANT, 

Jaquemonlia caneicens, noticed • . . • 12$ 


K. 


AUTHOR. 

K. C., on Wardian Cases , ^ • . • 140 


AUTHORS. 

Let ilia, query by . • . . . . 213 

Lucy, on blooming Brugmansia suaveolens . • • 211 

— — on the propagation of Calampeliis scabcr . . 43 

reply to ...... 24 


ORIGINAL 


Lakes, remarks on Chinese artificial .... 281 

Lawns, remarks on cleaning ..... 62 

Lemon, on the culture of the • . • • . 30 

Leonitis leonurus, ditto ' • • • • . 207 

Leschenanltias, ditto . . • • . . 1 

i^ly of the Valley, ditto ..... 62 

Lnaria cymbalaria, remarks on • • • • 166 

plinsea borealis, ditto ...... 160 

l^ehnis diotca, ditto . . . • • • }00 

fulgent, on the culture of . . ' ^ ^ I ft 




M. 

AUTHORS. 

Mary, on Lychnis fulgens • • . • . 173 

Mayen, Dr., on Chinese gardening • • • . 82 

Meta, on the culture of the Gladialu^ • • i . 171 


ORIGINAL. 

March, floral operations for . • 

Martynia fragrans, on the culture of . 
May, floral ojperations for • • 

Meconopsis Cambricum, on the oulfure of 
Malampyrum arvense, remarks on ditto 
Melittis melisophylium, on the culture of 
Menyanthes trifoliata, observations on • 
Menziesia polifolia, ditto , • 

Mignionettc, on the tree 
— ^ on the winter culture of • 


NEW PLANTS. 

Martynia fragrans, noticed . . • i |p0 

Modinilla speciosa, noticed . • . , , 199 

Mirbelia illicifolia, noticed . . . , « 199 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Mammillaria pulchra, on treating as an aquatic • • t}9 

Matfopolitan Dahlia Society • • • t . • 896 




324 


INDEX. 


Mice, on deBtmyin;^ . ' • 


• 

• 

Piige 
. 142 

Morphology, on vegetable . 

, 

• 

• 

. 138 

Moss, to destroy • 

• 

• 


. 204 


N. 

AUTHOR. 

Newport, on Calceolarias • • . • • 24 

ORIGINAL. 

November, floral operations for . . . . 286 

NEW PLANTS. 


Navarettia sqiiarrosa, noticed . , . • . 292 

Nepenthes Rafileaiana, noticed • . • • 75 

Niphsea albo-lineata, noticed • • • • • 53 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Nature*s Hints to Florists • • • • . 301 


P- 

AUTHOR. * 

Observer, a select list of Ranunculuses by • . • 88, 180 

ORIGINAL. 


October, floral operations for • • . . . 262 

Orange, on the culture of the . • . , 30, 104, 178 

Orchis mascula, ditto • • . . , , 167 

Oxalis acetosella, remarks on • • . . , 157 

Oxytropis Uralensis, ditto • • . . . 157 


NEW PLANTS. 

O.dontoglossum hastilabium, noticed . . . , 6 

Qocidium Barker!, noticed . . , . • 148 

Onobrychisradiata, noticed . • . • . 197 



INDBX. 


325 

p«g« 


p. 

AUTHORS. 

P., on the protection of plants in winter • • ‘ • G6 

Propajrator, an Extensive, on Wild Rose Stocks for budding upon 304 
Purdie, Mr., botanical expedition of • • . • 208 


ORIGINAL. 

Pansey, see also Heartsease. 

on grovring, in pofs 

— on the modes of propagating the 

Parnassia palustris, remarks on the culture of 
Pelargonium citriodra, on the . 

on the culture of the scarlet 

Physiology, remarks on vegetable 
Picotees, exhibitions of 
Pinks, on planting out in beds . • 

Pinguicula grandillora, on the culture of 
Plants, observations on British, for rockeries 

on the culture of British 

on exposing greenhouse 

■ on increasing by inarching, &c. 

exotic 

on the protection of, in winter . 

on the repose of 

remarks on, in dwelling-rooms • 

• — in pots 

Poinsettia pulcherrima, on the culture of 
Polygonum amphibium, remarks on • 

bistorta, ditto • 

Potentilla anserina, ditto 

verna, ditto • 

Primula Scotica, ditto . • 

Pyrolas, remarks on the culture of 


233 
122 
154 
271 
84 
9. 92 
*218 
2C4 
12 


. 12G 

11, 54, 152, 229 
. 151 

. 181 

. 169 

. 66 

. 277 

. 115 

• 288 

• 211 

. 167 

. 167 

. 159 

• 159 

. 16G 

• 1G2 


NEW PLANTS. 


Pansey, Blue Fringe, reference to plate • . • 121 

Passinora Ktrmesina, var. Lemicheziaua, noticed • • 222 

Pelargonium Tom Thumb, noticed . . . • 144 

Pelargoniums, new varieties, "not iced ' • • • ^ - 2*23 

seedlings, noticed . . . ' : 225 

Pentstemon gentianoides alba, reference to plate . • 241 

— Gordoni, noticed . . . # • 223 

— miniatus, noticed . . . . • 77 

Pharbitis cathartica, noticed . • . • • 77 

Picotee, Edmond's Jenny Lind, reference to plate • • 217 

■ new varieties, noticed • . • • 245 

Plumbago (nov. spec.), noticed • • • • 199 

Polygaleajuncea, noticed . . • • « 199 

Porphyrocome lanceolata, noticed • • • » 109 



m 




Primula Munroi, noticed • 


« 

• 

Pag® 

77 

Pterostigma grandiflora, noticed . 

, 

• 

• 

247 

Puya Altensteinii, var. gigantea, noticed 

. 

. 

• 

157 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Pameyt, on cultivating in pots • . . • 117 

on the preservation of . ... , 189 

Paulonia imperialis, remarks on . . • . 71 

Pelargoniums) a list of for forcing . . . i 24 

Pink, criterion of a good . . . » t 139 

on forcing the . • . * . . 144 

Pinus, on raising from seed . . . . ^ 20u 

Planting, query on . . . . , i 

Plants, exhibition of American .... 210 

on the nature of . . i ; . 192 

influence of Light on , , . i , 80 'i 

Primrose, observations on the . . . . « SJO 

on the culture of the Chinesfe t . . 2^8 


R. 

AUTHORS. 

RiScemara. query by 72 

Rosa, answer by • . • . 4 i 189 

^ — on the culture of various kinds of Roses ; , 40 


ORIGINAL. 

Ranunculus alpestris, remarks on • . . . ]5i 

Ranunculuses, a descriptive list the best . . . ilSO 

— ^ a select list of ♦ , . , , 88 

Khinanthus crista-galli, remarks on . . . , *165 

Rhodanthe Manglcsii, on the culture of . . . lOG 

Rose, on forcing the Provenqe , , , . . 16 

on propagating the double- white Moss . . , 23U 

J on pruning the Banksian . i . • 

on the Moss ..♦#<*1117 

on the old double-ytdlow * . , i f/i 

——remarks on the cultivation of «... 

Rosls, on the culture of summer . • ^ ; 61 

^ various kinds .... 40 

«— Hybrid Perpetual, which bloom to the end of Noveffiber^ 
list of . . • • • i . 367 


NEW PLANTS. 

Il^phistemma pulcbellum, noticed , , ^ t ff 

Mndodendron arboreum, vtr. Paxtoni, ncflteed • • ill 



IIIDBS. 


m 


ftliododendron fastuosum, flore pldlOj * t * 15o 

Javanicum, noticed . 4 < 1 244* ffiB 

metropolitana, noticed • . • . 150 

mufabilis, noticed . • . , 150 

Kibes Menziesii, noticed . . . . , 268 

Rigidella orthanth a, noticed . * . . . 197 

Roses, new varieties, noticed . . k • • 246 

Ruellia macrophylla, noticed • • . . » 79 

Purdieana, noticed . . . , * 125 

viplacea, noticed . • • • « 199 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Ranunculuses, on seedling 




141 

Rats and mice, to destroy . • 




67 

Rhododendron, on propagating from seed 




230 

Root, remarks on grafting the . 




89 

Rosa Harrison ii 




205 

Roses, a list of . . • 




7‘2 

answer on • . * 




189 

on the culture of China 




144 

query on . . . 

• 

• 


72 

to destroy moss on 

• 

• 


104 


S. 


AUTHORS. 


Sandford, Mr* Richard, on the Camellia 



i 

ISO 

Senex, on the repose of plants • 

• 


; 

276 

on the sap of plants 



4 

70 

Short, Mr. T., reply to . • 



• 

24 

Slater, Mr., on the Tulip 

. 


• 

303 


ORIGINAL. 


Salvia verbenaca, remarks on • , 

0 


• 

166 

Sap, remarks bti, erf plants * 

e 


• 

79 

Saxifraga hypnoides, remarks on 

• 


• 

160 

— — opposirifolia, on the culture of 




13, 160 

Sedum anglicum, noticed 

• 



160 

September, iioral operations for 

e 



m 

Shrubs, on planting « , • 

• 


• 

m 

remarks on transplanting • 

• 

• 

• 

63 

Silenc acaulis, remarks on the culture of 


t 

» 

154 

inflate, ditto . , , 


• 

• 

154 

Solanum dulcamara, remarks on 

• 


• 

165 

Sparaxis, remarks on the cultivation of the 

• 

i 

1 

71 

Snergula nodosus, remarks on , • 


& 

« 

' m 

IG^irma filipendula, 4iHo • , 

k 

1 ■ 

J 

m 








Fkg« 

47 

U0 


NEW PLANTS. ; 


Saccolabium miniatum, noticed . , • . 2C8 

Salvia Camertonii, noticed • • . • . 0 

— — dnlcis, noticed .••••• 149 

— — gesneriflora, reference to plate . . . . 97 

Scutellaria, (nov. spec.), noticed • . • • 248 

■■ ccrdifolla, noticed . . . • . 77 

ventenati, noticed . . . • . 6 

Sipliocampylua cordatus, referencd^o plate ... 73 

— — glandulosiis, noticed . • . • 2G8 

microstoma, reference to plate • . • 73 

Smithia purpurea, noticed . • • . • 33 

Solanum jaaminoides, noticed . • . • • 149 

Spiraea prunifolia pteno, noticed • . • • 100 

— pubescens, noticed • . . . . 150 

Stachytarpheta aristata, noticed • . • • 248 

Statice eximia, noticed . • • • • 27 

Stephanotua Thomasii, noticed .... 248 

Svrainsonia Greyiana, noticed • • . t • 7 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Scale, remarks on destroying . .... 142 

Seeds, ansvrer on New noliand • • • • 213 

query on ditto ...... 213 

Soils, remarks on, for flower-beds • • • . 100 

Spider, to destroy the red • . • > • 71 

Spiraea prunifolia pleno, remarks on .... 20 


T. 

AUTHORS. 

The Manager of a Floral Establishment, on culture of Chorozemas 39 


Thompson, Mr., on the culture of the Orange . . . 104 

Thome, Mr. Frederick, on Poin.settia pulcherrima . . 211 

> ' — on the culture of the Amaryllis , 90 

. , tree Violet ... 125 

Todd, Mr. J., on vegetable physiology • . • • 9, 92 


ORIGINAL. 

Thrip, on destroying the • • . • * 

Thunbergia chrysops, on blooming . * . • • 2i 
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PREFACE. 


Thb present are most eventful Times, but there are conflicting 
opinions as to whether the events occurring be of that advancing, 
expanding, and improving character that the state of society demands. 
Although much uncertainty may exist on such matters, and there be 
disagreements relative thereto, there is one fact all agree in, Time 
itself makes rapid and continual progress. This is a truth which none 
should forget, Editors of Periodical Publications scarcely can, they 
are, however, annually reminded (as we now are) that another year’s 
labours have rapidly, almost imperceptibly, come to a termination, 
and that the day of their accountability to their supporters has arrived. 

Sixteen volumes of our Magazine have, with unprecedented floral 
interest, been widely circulated throughout the world, and our labours 
have been attended with much delight. The pursuit we are engaged 
in we are satisfied is right, and congenial with the best feelings of 
mankind universally. Indeed, the interest which flowers have exerted 
so extensively, may be traced from the earliest ages to the present 
period. It has never been confined either to any particular class of 
society, or even quarter of the globe, but a Father’s hand of benefi- 
cence has scattered vegetable beauties over earth’s wide domain, to 
contribute to the existence of its inhabitants, and give to it a cheerful- 
ness which should excite in them agreeable feelings. That such are 
the results is evident, for the savage of the forest, in the joy of his 
heart, binds his brow with the native flowers of his woods, whilst at 
the same time their cultivation increases in proportion as the blessings 
of a religious civilization extends. 

From the humble cottage garden to the finest parterre of the palace, 
nothing more conspicuously bespeaks the good taste of the possessor 
than a well-cultivated flower garden. Of all luxurious indulgences 
that of flowers is the most innocent. Of all embellishments they are 
the most beautiful, of perfumes they shed around the most fragrant, 
and of all created beings on earth man alone seems capable of deriving 
eqjoyment from them ; this, too, commences with his in&ncy, remains 
the ddight of his youth, increases with his years, and b^mes the 
quiet amusement of his age. Every rank of persons seem to eqjoy 



■ir, 

Wt io ti»w «Imii^|||M Ii udent, as 
llbe Fbrbt iifd tiwBoh^itcroawtd ^]fad 

jy «ra^ 1^ % cudsH mal^. It ii a reomtion 

■ itto cradooei Biaieria% to health, ainds« snmi^ of ddights, 
and leads ^ ndad to contemplate^ with adoriogf woiuter, the wisdmn 
and goodness of the Creator. 

We hare loi^ deemed it our dntjr (md intend to use every exertion 
to promote the happinen of manky, and considered it laucyie to tw 
thus engaged ; but to be honoured to oo-^^erate with those indiridmds 
who have so generously and extensively contributed to the pages of 
our Magazine during the period of sixteen years, is a position we very 
highly value. It is our earnest desire, and shall be our zealous endea- 
vour, still to maintain that good feeling and mutual understanding 
with all our Contributors, Correspondents, and Readers which has for 
so many years been established. We tender our sincere thanks for all 
past favours, and very rei^tfully solicit their liiture assistance. 

Twelve months ago we made engagements as to the application of 
our labours in the progress of our present volume. It hu been our 
continuous aim fully to realize the same to the satis&ction of our 
Readers, and the increased demand for our Magazine assure us that 
our exertions have bemi approved. 

l^thout being deemed ostentatious, we think we may justly affirm 
t|at the present volume is in all respects superior to any that have pre- 
ciiledit. We purpose entering upon our ffitnre labours with increased 
energy, and with the continued assistance of our friends, we shall 
endeavour still to improve upon the past. 

Domkm, NovemSo' 26 , 1848 . 






PLUMBAGO LARPENTJE. 


Lady Larpent*s LtadworU 

PLtJXBAGINE^. FENTANDRIA MONOG7NIA. 

T hrough the kindness of Messrs. Knight and Perry, nurserymen, 
KingVroad, Chelsea, we have the pleasure of introducing into 
our first number for the year 1848, this charming flower. It is a 
native of Shanghai, in China, and was found growing out of a crevice 
in the city wall. A plant of it was sent to this country by Mr, Smith, 
in May, 1846, to Sir George Larpent. We saw a plant exhibited at 
the R^al Botanic Society’s exhibition last July, a^ we inserted a 
notice of it in our number for August. Since that time it has become 
the property of Messrs. Knight and Perry. In October, a plant of it, 
two feet high and two fbet and a hdf across, was in 'bloom in their 
nursery, and had more than six thousand flowers, forming one mass of 
beauty. 

It is a compact neat-growing half-shrubby plant, flourishes well in 
the greenhouse, where it forms one of its most lovely ornaments ; but 
it is said to be quite hardy, as the thermometer in winter at Shanghai 
descends to nineteen degrees below the freezing point It wil|, there- 
fore, prove to be a most valuable plant for the flower-garden, either 
plant^ out singly or in masses. Messrs. Knight and Perry say, it 
will rank with the Verbena,’’ and, as an exhibition (dant, it will equal 
the foremost. Dr. Undloy observes, It is, doubtless, the finest hstrdy 
autumnal flower that has been obtained from China since the intro- 
duction of the Anemone japonioa,” (figured in vol. i., New Series, 
p. 289.) 

' All theproyiondy intiOiNiMli species of Plumbago are interesting 
and beipli^v We Imiie jseeii the IP. eapensis, pale blue flowcaud, 
flourish fnry eight feet and bloom- 
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ing iwofusely la the open air during the enthre^nmier. It survived 
the last severe winter against (he south aspect of a dwelling-house at 
Richmond, near London, and when in bloom, as above stated, was 
highly beautiful and interesting. The old inhabitant of our hothouses. 
Prosea, has long been a great fevourite of ours. The old plant should 
be divided in February into portions that will furnish about four stems, 
have a very liberal draining, and a well-enriched loamy soil, and be 
grown in the hothouse. 

The Frosea has long been introduced into this country, and had a' 
place in select collections of hothouse plants. When properly culti- 
vated, it is a most lovely ornament. We have had plants in profuse 
bloom during the period from April to November. The plan we 
pursued was to divide the previous 3'ear’s plant into portions that would 
be likely to supply about three or four stems, about the middle of 
February, giving a liberal drainage, and a compost of well-enriched 
loam and leaf-mould. We grew it in the stove, giving it a liberal 
supply of water, and any attention to it was-most abundantly repaid by 
long pyramid-formed spikes of lovely bright rosy-red flowers. When 
the growing season was over, less water was given, and but barely kept 
moist till re-potted. 

This species ought to be in every stove. If the plant be brought 
forward in the stove till the flowers are just about to open, it may be 
placed in the greenhouse, where it will do well during summer. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acjhimenes spec. NOV. — New Species. 

Geaneracea* Bidynamia Angiospemia, 

In the nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry, Chelsea, we recently 
saw a very distinct and interesting new species of Achimenes in flower. 
Tiie habit of the plant is similar to the A. rosea, and the flowers are 
about the size of those of that lind, but of a clear white colour. It 
has a light and elegant appearance, and forms a very pretty contrast to 
the other kinds. 

Browallia speciosa-^Showt-flowered Bbowallia. 
^opkularinta, JDidynamia Anyiospermia, 

This is a very handsome plant, with flowers three times the size of 
B, grandifiora, Mr. Purdie found it growing upon the Quindiu and 
Tolima mountains, and forwarded it to the Kew Gardens, where 
we saw it in bloom in September last. The plant is very easily culti- 
vated in the greenhouse, in ordinary soil, and it appears to bloom 
freely. The flowers are produced singly. The corolla is salver- 
shap^, near an inch and a half across, and divided into five ovate 
acuminate segments, of a bright purple colour above and pale lilac 
underneath ; the throat clear white ; the tube slender, rather more 
than ah inch hi length, and of a, light rose or phik colour. The stems 
arise erect, becoming numerously branched, and ere, wi& ike whole 
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plant, almost destitute of hairs. The leaves are mostly opposite, but 
sometimes alternate. (Figured in Boi. Mag,^ 4339.) 

CSiSNESTRS LANGROLATA— LaNCEOLATR-LEAYED CHiBNESTES. 

SoUtnea, Pentandria Mtmogyma, 

The mountains of Quindiu presented this plant also to the notice of 
Mr. Purdie, and, from seeds transmitted by him, plants were raised at 
Kew, which bloomed, in a sheltered border out of doors, during the 
past summer an^ autumn. It is a shrubby plant, growing from four 
to six feet high, after the manner of C^fuchsioidet (formerly Licium 
(figured in vol. xiv., p. 265), or C. umbtosa; to the latter 
it is more nearly allied, but differs in having larger, more lanceolate, 
pubescent leaves, and in the colour of its flowers, which are of a fine 
dark purplish* blue. The flowers are produced in umbels of from 
twenty to thirty in each, and are rather pendant. The corolla is about 
two inches long, spreading out a little at the mouth, and divided into 
five short segments. The leaves are ovate, acute, tapering to the foot- 
stalks, downy, especially when young, but, as they advance in age, 
become almost glabrous. It is a deserving plant, on account of its 
rich intense colour. (Figured in Bot Mag.^ 4338.) 

Cymbidium ebueneum— Ivory Cymbid. 

Orchidacece. Gymndria Monandria, 

Messrs. Loddiges, of the Hackney Nursery, received this plant from 
the East Indies. It is a delightfully fragrant and pleasing species, the 
flowers being entirely of a pure ivory-white, with the exception of a 
single yellow stripe down the middle lip. Each flower is about four 
inches across. It succeeds when grown in a mixture of rough sandy 
peat and light loam, the pots being well drained, and, when growing 
freely, liberally supplied with moisture. (Figured in Bot, Beg,y 67.) 

Exacum tetbagonum, var. Bicolor — Two-coloured square- 
stalked Exacum. Syn. Exacum Hamiltonii {Bon). 

Gentianece, Petrandria Monogyma. 

Beceived into the Kew Gardens in 1846, from the East Indies, 
where it was found by J. E. Law, Esq., growing amongst long grass 
in the Concan. It is an annual stove plant, growing from one foot to 
one foot and a half high. The flowers are produced in panicles, not 
very numerously, and are very variable in size and colour, the largest 
being each from two to three inches across, and the celour' of inter- 
mediate shades between almost white and purple. It flowi^rs in June, 
vnd is rather ornamental. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4340.) 

Feanciscea gracilis^Slender Franciscea. 

Scrophularinea. Didynamia Angiospermia, 

In the nursery of Messrs. Knight and Perry this new and very 
pretty stove shrub has recently bloomed. The flowers are of a ddicate 
pale cream colour, the corolla being near an inch and a half across, 
and the slender tube four inches long. It flowers freely, and ibnns a 
very handsome plant ^ 

A 2 
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Gabdenia nitida^-Glossy-leaved Gardenia. 

RubieiieeBt, Pentandria Mouogynia* 

Mr. Whitfield diseoveiied this very distinct species at Sierra Leone, 
and from a dried specimen which he had collected, Messrs. Lucombe 
and Pince, nurserymen, Exeter, took some seed, and raised plants, 
which have lately bloomed. It proves to be a plant of fine habit, 
being very compact and of stiff growth; the foliage large, dark glossy- 
green; the flowers, produced solitary, are of the purest white, and 
deliciously fragrant ; the tube is about two inches and a half long, and 
the corolla is divided into seven segments of two inches long, which 
refieY soon after opening. It is one of the most distinct and desirable 
of the genus. (Figured in BoL Mag,y 4343.) 

Gesnebia tbifloba— Three-flowebed Gesnebia. 

Cfesnenacea* Didynamia Angiospemia, 

Mr. Purdie sent this new species to the Royal Gardens at Kew, 
from New Grenada. The flower stem rises erect to about two feet 
high, producing from the axils short foot-stalks, bearing umbels of 
three tubular flowers, each near an inch long, yellow, densely covered 
with shaggy red hair ; the mouth of the tube is divided into five short 
expanded roundish lobes, marked by a few red spots. The species 
bears resemblance to G, Hondensis^ the flowers and foliage being 
rather larger. It is not very ornamental. 

Gongoba maculata, var. Tricolor — Three-coloured Spotted 
Gongoba. 

Orckidacea. Gynandria Monandria. 

This pleasing variety of G, nmculata was discovered growing upon 
the mountains near Panama, in 1841, by J. Maclean, Esq., of Lima, 
who transmitted it to the Botanical Gardens of Liverpool. It is also 
stated to have been sent from Peru. The singular form and colours 
assumed by the flowers of this plant renders it highly deserving of cul- 
tivation. Each blossom is about two inches in diameter ; the ground 
colour is yellow, with the exception of the lip, which is white, and the 
whole banded or blotched with reddish^rown. (Figured in Bot Beg., 
69.) 

Nymphaia spec. NOV. — New Species. 

Nymphaacea, Polyandria Monogynia, 

This is a handsome aquatic, with large pure white flowers, measuring 
nearly six inches across, highly fr^rant, and the foliage is very beau- 
tifully reticulated. The blossoms expand early in the evening, and 
close about eight in the morning. It has flowered in the stove of 
Messrs. Knight and Perry, at Chelsea. 

Oncidium amictum— Frilled Oncid. 

Orchidace^s, Gynandria Monandria. 

Introduced from Brazil by the Messrs. Loddiges, with whom it 
bloomed early in last spring. It is a very beatitil^ species of this 
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handgome genus; the flowers, which are produced freely in large 
panicles, are about an inch across, of a clear yellow ground colour, 
spotted with red. The species bears some resemblance to 0. Gardner^ 
but differs in having larger wings to the column, the anther bed being 
margined by a kind of membranous frill, greater basal lobes, and by 
possessing an inversely wedge-shaped lip. (S'igured in BoU Beg., 66.) 

Oncidium curtum — Crop-eared Oncid, 

OrchidacecB. Gynandria Monandria, 

This new and desirable species is in the collection of Messrs. Yeitch 
and Son, of Exeter, but we have not learnt from whence it was intro- 
duced. It appears to be allied to 0. pectorak, but the flowers are 
rather smaller, and in colour ''are diversified with broader bands of 
brown, and there is some little distinction in the formation of the 
several parts. (Figured in Bot, Beg., 68.) 

Oncidium pelican um — Pelican Oncid. 

OrchidacecB. Gynandria Monandria. 

Count Karwinsky sent this plant from Mexico to Messrs. Loddiges. 
It is nearly related to 0. r^exum in habit, colour, and form. The 
specidc name is presumed to have been given from a fancied resem- 
blance of the column of the flower to a pelican pecking her breast. 

SoBRALiA macrantha, var. Splendens — Splendid large- 
flowered Sobralia. 

^ Orchidacea. Gynandria Monandria. 

This handsome orchid is in the collection of Messrs. Rollisson, nur- 
serymen, Tooting, who purchased it amongst some lots of plants sold 
by auction, which had been collected in South America by Mr. Skinner. 
The plant is somewhat dwarf, growing from two to three feet high. 
The flowers are about seven inches in diameter, and very showy, being 
of a deep rich crimson-purple colour. The genus Sobralia,*' Dr. 
Lindley observes, in his Sertum Onchidaceum, “ is one of the most 
remarkable among orchids, with its lofty reedy stems, large Lily -like 
flowers, and stiff plaited leaves, which resemble those of the smaller 
kinds of palm tree. It is found in Peru, in Brazil, and in Mexico, 
where the species are amongst the most stately inhabitants of the bush. 
They consist of terrestrial perennial plants, with simple roots, and stems 
not uncommonly growing three times as high as a man, very rarely 
branched and thickly clothed with leaves. Their inflorescence consists 
of terminal racemes, loaded with snow-white, pink, crimson, or violet 
flowers. The lip of all the species is wrapped round the column, 
whence it appears as if funnel-shaped, and is bordered b} a laoetated 
fringed edge. The species inhabit dry, sunny, rocky, and very hot 
places, where they often form extensive thickets. A few are sweet- 
scented, and of some the flowers last for only a short time.” (Figured 
in Bot. Mag., 241.) 

StENORHENCHUS CINNABARINUS — CiNNABAR STENOEHtRCBUS. 
Ordidacea. Gynandria Monandria. 

Messrs, Loddiges obtained this rare plant from Mexico, and bloomed 
it last summer. The flowers are produced in a long erect spike, and 
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are of a clear yellow in the inside, and outside a bright vermillion-red, 
which striking contrast gives a showy appearance to the plant. 

ThIBAUDIA PlCHINCHENSlS, var. GlABBA-^GlABROUS PlCHINCHA 
Thibaudia. 

« Encacea, Vecandria Monogynia* 

This is a very beautiful greenhouse branching shrub, growing about 
two feet high, although on the elevated mountains of Columbia it is 
stated to attain a height of ten to twelve feet. The flowers are pro- 
duced in racemes of from four to six, or more, in each. The corolla 
is a bright rosy > pink, as waxy as that of any Heath, urceolate, about 
an inch long, with flve equal spreading limbs at the mouth. The 
foliage is a bright green, and very ample. Mr. Purdie sent it to Kew, 
where it has lately been in bloom. It is a highly beautiful plant, de- 
serving of general cultivation. (Figured in iot Mag.^ 4344 .) 

NOTES ON FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

THE NEW DAHLIAS FOE 1848 . 

Amongst the numerous seedlings which we have seen exhibited during 
the past season, very few of them appeared particularly striking or 
novel, though the generality were what is termed useful, that is, being 
no great improvement upon others of similar colours already out, yet 
in some point desirable, if not preferable. The following notes were 
made with very great care, and may be relied upon ; they comprise, 
we believe, all the kinds which were produced at the principal shows. 

Amy Bobsart (Keynes). — Shaded blush, double, of medium size ; 
outline broken, general form not at all more than second-rate. 

Bella Donna (Harrison). — A fancy flower, a singular red with 
white^ tips, size medium, very double, symmetrical, and well up ; out- 
line not first-rate, but the flowHr an acquisition.’’ — Glenny's Notes, 

Boule de Fed (Barnes). — Bright light red, rather lading to an 
orange tint at the ends of the outer circles of petals ; very double, of 
medium size, well up in the centre ; disposition of petals and outline 
exceedingly true. One of the best flowers of the season, notwithstand- 
ing its particular fulness causes it occasionally to quill a good deal. 

Canary (Turner). — Pale primrose or canary colour, of good 
medium size, outline not quite true, and face flat ; centre even, com- 
pact and regular in arrangement, and is a neat-looking flower. 

Charles Turner (Turville). — Blush, with a tinge or lace of lilac 
at the end of the petals; centre well up, of fair size, symmetrical, but 
not a good outline. 

CoMFACTA (Pope).-— Light purple, size barely large enough even 
for a front row, good centre and outline, and very compact form. 

Crocus (Barnes).— Rich yellow, middle size, centre tolerably even, 
general shape good. 

Dane Croft Hero (Barnes).— Bright claret colour, medium size, 
centre well up, occasionally d^cient in arrang^ent, but a useful- 
looking flbwer. 
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Delight (Whale), — White, laced with deep purple, full size, very 
true outline, of great depth, and symmetrical in arrangement. The 
only blooms we saw were overblown, but the evidence of a first-rate 
character was ample. 

Duchess op Suthebland (Turville). — A fancy flower, crimson 
with white tips, middle size, centre low, arrangement moderate. 

Eliza Miellez (Turner). — Light yellow, with a deep, rather dull, 
crimson lace, nicely cupped, but rather thin in the fiice, novel, and 
occasionally may be useful for a front row, the size being rather Wow 
medium. 

Fiee King (Turville).— Exhibited as a seedling of 1847 ; brilliant 
scarlet-orange, good medium size, well-formed petal and outline, low 
eye, average arrangement ; when perfect, a very striking flower, on 
account of its colour. 

Fibe King (Harrison).—** Bright red, not, however, so bright as 
the first Fire King we noticed, but much darker shade ; size average, 
nothing remarkable in the form, but centre pretty good.** — Glenny's 
Notes, 

Forest Flower (Bragg). — ^Deep lilac, tolerable centre and well 
arranged, but so very large that it is coarse-looking. 

Gem (Oakley). — Clear white, with a distinct lace of lilac, not at all 
times regularly marked throughout the flower, but when in true colour 
very striking; medium size, centre well up, and the arrangement 
symmetrical. 

Helen Carr (Barnes). — ^Blush, deeply tinged with pink, middle 
size, general form good enough for a second-rate flower, but no par- 
ticular acquisition. 

Jane (Proctor). — Blush-white, large size, centre disproportionately 
large, face of the flower flat, and the outline not good. 

Jeanie Deans (Harrison).—** A really fine and well-formed deep 
red and white fancy flower, very double and symmetrical, very distinct, 
and a pretty variety for one or half-a-dozen ; size medium.**— Glenny's 
Notes, 

Jenny Lind (Barnes).— Dark maroon, with white tips, middle size, 
good centre, at times irregular in arrangement ; the petals are rather 
too long, but on the whole it is one of the most desirable fancy flowers 
yet raised. 

Lady Ashley (Drummond). — Distinct lilac, below medium size, 
centre rather low, fine cupped petals, well disposed, and the outline 
complete. 

Lady Buxton (Turville). — Fancy flower, orange, with a small 
white tip; middle size, centre good, the arrangement and outline 
tolerable. 

Lady Sale (ILirrison). — ** A rich fancy flower, pure yellow and 
white tips, good average form, full medium size, double, symmetrical, 
and a good centre.** — GUnny's Notes, 

Louisa (Whale).— Blush-white, of good medium size, eye rather 
sunk ; a tolerable second-class flower. 

Maid of Honour (Harrison).—** A light blush, with occasional 
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shades of darker oolour, without any very remarkable properties; a 
scM't of eontmoB-plaoe Ibnn, but delicate colour "-—G/sfwiyV N&tei. 

Mont Blanc (G-aiiies). — White, above the medium size, centre 
well up, arrangement generally symmetrical, rather ooarseJooking, 
and the outline not very true, but the flower is an acquisition. 

Mas. Shaw Lefevre (Bragg). — lancy flower, crimson, with 
white tips ; rather under middle size, centre and outline good, the ar- 
rangement symmetrical j a very neat and pretty flower. 

Kell Gwtnne (Pope). — Pretty primrose colour, good size, feirish 
outline, and well arranged ; the eye sunk, but a very desirable flower 
on account of the colour. 

Primrose Superb (Gaines). — Very pale yellow, dying off to a 
faded amber ; centre even, average size, compact and neat form, but 
flat in the face. 

Queen op England (Dod). — ^White, laced very distinctly with 
dark crimson; shown in a large and to all appearance overgrown state; 
fine cupped petal and unbroken outline, of great depth, centre a trifle 
low ; likely to be a fine flower when produced in condition. 

Remembrancer (Barnes). ^Light red, with a dingy white tip, 
middle size, good centre and general form ; has the appearance of being 
constant, and is an acquisition. 

Robin Hood (Barnes). — Also a fancy flower j scarlet, with milky- 
white tips ; good cupped petal, but rather irregular and low in the 
eye. 

Samuel Girling (Barnes). — ^Bright crimson-puce, middle size, 
very true centre and well up, full and mostly symmetrical, but some- 
times inclined to quill. 

Srtlook (Collison).— Rich scarlet, average size, excellent centre, 
perfect outline^ and very uniformly arranged ; rather too open on the 
outside, but one of the best flowers of the season. 

The Hero (Turner). — Crimson, disproportionately large in size and 
necessarily coarse-looking, but the flower is not without good properties, 
and if moderately grown might be useful in a back row. 

Walter Hillson (Dod).— Distinct orange, full medium size, per- 
fect outline, and symmetrical, but flat in the centre. 

War Eagle (Keynes). — ^Heavy^or dark rich red, middle size, 
rosette in the outline, of good average form. 


PROPERTIES OF POPULAR FLOWERS. 

Plain rules of criticism, by which the properties of flowers may be 
fidrly estimated, are necessary to be well known by every florist of any 
petensions ; and a man, to be a good judge, ought to be so well versed 
in these rules as to be able to go in among a lot of flowers with a true 
model so perfectly impressed on his imagination that he can instantly 
detect imperfection, and readily decide to what extent they are su^ 
ficient to justify the rejection of the flower. We have rod a little 
work, just published by Messrs. Houlstone and Stoneman, containing 
a collection of all the separate essays written by Mr, Qlenny on the 
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pix)perties of popuhi)* flowers ; to all the more particular points therein 
laid down we entirely acquiesce, and recommend the to floral 
societies and florists generally* A considerable space is devoted to 
each flower, but the fbllowing is an abstract containing a complete out- 
line of them. 

The AtTRicuLA.— Pip round, flat, and smooth-edged ; the edging, 
colour, and eye, circles of the same width; tube small, and bright 
yellow, filled with thrum j paste smooth and white ; truss seven pips, 
edge to edge ; leaves to form a green back ground ; stem stiff, six to 
nine inches ; pairs the same heights, but different colours. 

The Polyanthus. — Edge scolloped but slightly, in other respects 
circular; the yellow eye round, tube filled with thrum ; centre divi- 
sions of the petals similar to the side, the lacing even down to the eye, 
and the same colour ; truss as the Auricula, but no back leaf. 

The Tulip. — From one-third to one-half a hollow globe; edge 
smooth and even, petals thick, marking unbroken round the edge ; all 
six petals alike ; colours well defined, and the base free from stain ; 
the white or yellow, or any shade between them, must be all over 
alike ; the stem stiff, from eighteen inches to three feet in length. 

The Hyacinth. — Pips half a ball, close, with stiff foot-stalks, stand- 
ing well out j the spike compact, and tapering from the bottom to the 
top. 

The Crocus. — Form like the Tulip ; petals thick, edges smooth ; 
colour bright or dense, and, if variegated, the marking distinct and 
well defined ; all six petals alike. 

The Cineraria. — Flowers round ; petals broad and thick, smooth 
in texture, and blunt at the ends, sitting very close ; centre small ; 
colour bright or dense ; and the outside of the pip free from notches. 

The Ranunculus. — Two-thirds of a ball, well filled up*^ ; the petals 
thick, close, smooth-edged, and symmetrical ; centre up to surface. 

The Pansey.— -A perfect circle, smooth edged, petals thick; 
velvetty texture ; marking uniform ; top petals alike, side petals alike ; 
the ground colour on the three lower petals the same, and the eye 
mtist not break through to the margin. 

The Dahlia. — Two-thirds of a ball, well filled up to the centre ; 
petals free from notch, thick, broad and smooth at the ends ; must not 
show the back of the petals, which must lay symmetrical, and imbricate 
to the centre. 

The Geranium. — A circle, without indentation; smooth at the 
edges, thick, rich texture; colours well defined; truss five pips or 
more, forming a large showy head of bloom ; marking Me(^ided, the 
greater contrast the better. 

The Verbena.— Pips round, free from notch; substance thick, 
fine texture ; truss large, pips edge to edge, not less than thirteen in a 
bunch ; colour very dense or bright, and all the pips alike. 

The Narcissus. — A circular flat dish, cup prominent, colours dis- 
tinct, foot-stalks well out, flowers edge to edge, and not less than 
seven ; white very pure, yellow very depse. 

The Carnation ani> Picotee.— H alf a Ml, ontline round, petals 
imbricated, thick and smooth edged, colours dense and distinct, white 
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pure ; every petal the character of the flower^ whethtw flake or biaarre ; 
for a Picotee, there should be no mark that does not come from the 
edge. 

The Pink. — Half a ball, petals thick, edges smooth, lace round 
every petal, eye colour of the lacing. 

The Chrysanthemum. — Half a ball, douUe, symmetrical ; centre 
well up and perfect ; petals broad, blunt, and thick ; colour decided, 
and every petal free from notch. 

The &iododen]>bon.— Flowers round, slightly cupped, large, well 
spotted, smooth edged, thick ; colour dense, and truss a bold, round- 
sided cone ; foot-stalks thick and elastic. 

The Azalea Indica. — Flowers round, petals thick, fine texture, 
smooth edges, colour dense ; marking, if any, well defined. 

The Rose. — All kinds to have thick, smooth-edged, stiff petals, 
plenty of them, imbricated to the centre ; fragrance strong, foot-stalks 
long and stiff, form half a ball, colour dense, be it what it may, back 
of the petal same colour as the front. 

Moss Roses cannot be too thick of moss, and the larger the calyx 
the better. 

Climbing Roses to be short-jointed and abundant bloomers. 

Noisette Roses to be in good bunches, with strong foot-stalks to 
hold them in their places. 

The Camellia JAroNiCA.^Form half of a ball, petals thick, 
broad, and smooth at the edge, and imbricated to the centre ; colour 
dense, or, if white, pure; if blotched or striped, a distinct contrast; 
plant short-jointed and bushy ; foliage large and bright. 

The Calceolaria. — Bloom perfectly round ; colour, back bright 
as front ; lip, throat, and calyx, small ; markings, if any, decided and 
dense; sub^ance thick and stiff; stems strong and branching ; foot- 
stalks elastic ; plant decidedly slirubby, and the bloom just above the 
foliage. 

The Fuchsia. — The flower-bud round, without tube ; the sepals to 
reflex, so as to form a globe, showing the inside surface ; corolla a 
decided contrast to the sepals; colour bright, and no green; foot-stalks 
long, wiry, and pendulous ; flowejp at the base of every leaf ; foliage 
bright and close, bloom to hang free, habit shrubby, stems strong. 

The Petunia. — ^Flowers round, thick, smooth-edged; colour dis- 
tinct, and, if variegated, the contrast to be decided ; veins, stripes, or 
blotches, well defined. 

The Sweet William. — Truss large, flowers edge to edge, round, 
flat, thick, smooth-edged, colour pure, free from speckles. 

The Anemone.— Petals form a circular flat dish, florets form half 
a globe in it ; the florets a different colour to the petals, the greater 
the contrast the better ; colours dense and decided. 

The Iris.— ^Three chief petals, reflexing to an arch or half a globe, 
and wide enough to touch ; colour brilliant, thick and velvetty ; the 
three inner pet^ to stand up, and be of a different colour ; texture 
smooth, like wax. 

The Mimulub. — Petals thick and velvetty texture, the turn-over 
portion to be large, circular, and conceal the divisions; colours bright 
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or dense, ground all alike in diade, blotches well defined, plant dwarf, 
flowers abundant, and mouth upwards, to show the inside. 

The LiLT.^Blooms large, petals wide, thick, rich in texture, re- 
flexing to half a globe or more, to show none but the under surikce, 
coloure pure, blotches well defined, habit dwarf, seven flowers in pyra- 
midal spike, the same lengtli as the part below it. 

The LiCHNY8.—Plant dwarf, blooms large and circular, edges 
smooth, petals thick, colour dense, flowers edge to edge, forming a 
bold large head ; the double similar, but with two rows more petals, 
different sizes and smaller. 

Foxglove. — Blooms bright outside as in, tube large, mouth wide, 
smooth on the margin, colours contracted, petal thick, footstalk strong, 
spike of flowers same length as the plant below it. 

Campanula. — Bell-shaped, same width as depth, mouth reflexed, 
outside as bright as inside, edge smooth, petal thick, colours dense. 

Crown Imperial. — Plant dwarf from the ground to the bloom the 
same height as its diameter, the flowers to touch and hang two inches 
from centre stem, texture thick and rich, form tubular, mouth wide, 
edge reflexed, smooth and thick, colour dense or bright, and all alike 
from pale straw to deep orange; crown same height as the flowers 
occupy below it. 

The Peont. — ^Petals thick, broad, smooth at the edges, rich in tex- 
ture, flowers large, double, symmetrical, and abundant, each forming 
half a ball, colour dense, foliage small, joints short, habit bushy, flowers 
just beyond the leaves. 

The Phlox. — Flowers round, thick, flat, smooth, large, setting edge 
to edge, and forming a bold, large truss. Plant dwarf, stems short, 
footstalks stiff, and long enough to w^ell expand the truss, colour dense, 
marking decided. Double flowers must be round on the face. 

The Lupin,— Long spike pyramidal form, flowers close together, 
tiiick in substance, all on the spike in flower at once, short plant, no 
stem between the foliage and flowers. 

The Amaryllis. — The flower convolvulus form, and as open ; no 
indentations where they divide, flower thick, round, smooth at the edge, 
velvetty texture, brilliant in very decided colours, perfectly free from 
green, and if variegated, the marking well defined. Truss not less than 
five, just above the foliage. 

Of Annuals.— 1, abundance of flower; 2, breadth of petal; 3, 
smoothness of edge ; 4, elegance and compactness of form ; 5, thick- 
ness of petal ; 6, brilliance of colour ; 7, continuous blooming ; 8, fra- 
grance. These are the characteristics that keep some annuals ^voiirites, 
and by universal consent, the opposite condemn many that, with all the 
arts of trade, cannot be maintained ; some one or other of these qualities 
keep the following in all but universal culture : — 

Nemophylla insignis, Phlox Drummondi, Dwarf Rocket Larkspur, 
Collinsia bicolor, Erysium Perofskianum, Ten Week Stock, Convol" 
vulus minor, Bal^, Mignonette, Sweet Pea, and others. 
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Most of our readers are aware that Mr* fortune Wa^ sent out to 
CMua by the Horticultural Society, in order to obtain some of th^ fln^ 
ulants 6{ this very extensive but hitherto almost unexplored copntiy. 
Mr* Fortune succeeded in sending over to the Society many very 
Valuable plants. From time to time we have had the pleasure to 
notice many in oiir Magazine as they have bloomed. The observations 
Mr. Fortune makes of his proceedings during his labours tiiere are 
very interesting, and may prove useful to some of our readers in 
attempts to obtain other new plants from that country, from persons 
resident there. We extract a portion of the details as given by Mr. 
Fortune, and inserted in that interesting and useful publication, the 
Journal of the Horticultural Society^ which work we recommend our 
readers to procure : — 

As it was autumn when I was travelling in the north of China, 
many of the plants on the hills were in seed, and it was impossible for 
me to say whether their dowers were ornamental or not. I made a 
selection, however, upon chance, considering that there would be, at 
least, some good things amongst them, and that by this means a season 
would be gained. I did not intend them to be given out to the country 
until they were proved at the garden, or until 1 could have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing them in bloom on the Chinese hills, and of sending a 
description home. The seeds being in good condition were soon raised, 
and unfortunately many of them were given way which did not prove 
at all ornamental. Others, however, were really valuable things, 
amongst which I may mention the Buddlea Lindleyana, the Azalea 
ovata, and the Cryptomeria japonica. 

The plant cases to which 1 have already alluded contained amongst 
other things the following, many of which have been already given 
away to the Fellows of the Society 


Chirita sinensis 
Arundina sinensis 
Spathoglottis Fortuni 
Finger^ citron (true) 
Campanula grandiflora 
Azalea obtusa 
„ ovata 
„ squamata 
Abelia rupestris 


Buddlea Lindleyana 
Anemone japonica 
Lycoris radiata ? 
Daphne Fortuni 
Forsythia viridissima 
Jasminum nudiflorum 
Weigela rosea 
Indigofera decora 
Cryptomeria japonica 


and 12 or 13 very fine new varieties of the Tree Pmony, having several 
shades of purple, lilac, deep red, and white flowers. BeeJc& these, 
the cases contain^ a number of valuable plants which have not flowered, 
and about which little is at present known. 

** While I was waiting in the south of China for the despatch of the 
collections just noticed, 1 took the oppbrtunity of visiting Caqton and 
Macao at two different times, and saw the Camellias, Azaleas, Moutans, 
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** The mountains near Canton, which I visited in company with the 
lato Ur. Lay, as well as those of Hong Kong, were very gay at this 
season with the flowers of the beautiful fiukianthus retioulatus, Azalea 
squamata, and various other species. This part of China, however, 
had little to increase my collections, and on the 26th of March 1 
started again for the northern provinces. 

The whole of this season was spent in the Chuian, Ningpo, and 
Shanghae districts, my principal object being to see all the plants of 
these places in flower, and to mark those which I wanted for s^. In 
order to do this effectually I was obliged to visit each district three or 
four times during the summer and autumn. 

The Flora of Chusan, and all over the mainland in this part of 
China, is very different from those portions of the south which 1 have 
already described. Almost all the species of a tropical character have 
entirely disappeared, and in their places we find others related to 
things found in the temperate parts of the world. I here met for the 
first time the beautiful Glycine sinensis wild on the hills, where it 
climbs in hedges and on trees, and allows its flowering branches to 
hang in graceful festoons by the sides of the narrow roads which lead 
across the mountains. The Ficus nitida, so common around all the 
temples and houses in the south, is here unknown, and many of those 
beautiful flowering genera which, as 1 before remarked, are only found 
on the top of the mountains in Hong Kong, here have chosen less 
exalted situations ; I allude more particularly to the Azaleas which 
abound on tbe hill sides of this island. Most persons have seen and 
admired the Azaleas which are yearly brought to the Chiswick fetes, 
and which, as individual specimens, surpass, in most instances, those 
which grow and bloom on their native hills ; but few can form any 
idea of the gorgeous and striking beauty of these Azalea clad moun- 
tains, where on every side, as far as our vision extends, the eye rests 
on masses of flowers of dazzling brightness and surpassing beauty. 
Nor is it Azaleas alone which meet the eye and claim our attention : 
clematises, wild-roses, honeysuckles, the Glycine sinensis, noticed 
above, and a hundred other things, mingle their flowers with them, 
and make us confess that, after all, China is indeed the ^ central 
flowery land.* There are several species of Myrtaoeous and other 
firicaceoiis plants, which are also common on the hills, but no species 
of heath has been* ever found ; and 1 believe the genus does not exist 
in this part of China. 

The tallow-tree (Stillingia sebifera) is abundant in the valleys of 
Chusan, and large quantities of tallow and oil are yearly extracted 
from its seeds. « The Laurus camphora, or camphor-tree, is also com- 
mon, and attains a very large size, but, so far as 1 know, no camphor 
is extracted or export^ the island. Thea viridiaT— the green- 
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treesbrub — is dultivated in some parts rather extensively ; but if we 
except a small quantity of tea, which is annually sent over to Ningpo 
and the adjoining^ towns on the mainland, the whole of the produce is 
used by the natives themselves. Every small farmer and eottara has 
a few plants on his own premises, which he rears with considerable 
eare, but seems to have no wish to enter on its cultivation on a larger 
scale for exportation. Indeed, it is questionable if it would pay, as the 
soil is scarcely rich enough ; and although the shrub grows pretty 
wdl, it is far from being so luxuriant as it is in the larger tea-districts 
of the mainland, which I afterwards visited. 

“ The forests of different varieties of Bamboo are very striking, and 
give a kind of tropical character to the scenery of this part of the 
country. I do know anything more beautiful than the yellow Bamboo, 
with its clean straight stems and graceful tops and branches waving in 
the breeze; it always reminded me of our young larch forests in 
England. The Finus sinensis noticed in the south is also common 
here : it seems to be an exception to the ^neral rule, being found 
over all the country, and in every degree of latitude. The Cunning- 
hamia sinensis is also found in abundance ; and besides these there are 
several species of Cypress and Juniper found growing around the 
tombs of the rich, which are scattered over the valleys and hill-sides. 

“ The fruits of Chusan are of very little importance ; nearly all the 
peaches, grapes, pears, plums, oranges, &c., which are seen in the 
summer season in the markets are brought from the mainland. There 
are two fruits, however, cultivated on the island, which are of consi- 
derable excellence ; the one is called by the Chinese Yang-mae ; it is 
a scarlet fruit not unlike an Arbutus or Strawberry, but having a stone 
like a plum in its centre ; the other is the Kum-quat, a small species 
of Citrus, about the size of an oval gooseberry, with a sweet rind, and 
a sharp acid pulp. ^ 

The new plants of the island were seen in flower this season for 
the first time. Early in the spring the hill-sides were covered with a 
beautiful Daphne with lilat flowers (Daphne Fortuni). and the Azalea 
ovata, certainly one of the finest and most distinct species which 1 have 
introduced. Weigela rosea, ^e of the most beautiful shrubs of 
northern China, which was first met with in the garden of a Mandarin 
near the city of Tinghae on this island, was this spring loaded with its 
noble rose-coloured flowers. Buddlea Lindleyana was also seen this 
year in great perfection growing in the hedges on the hill-sides, often 
side by side with the Glycine sinensis. 

Ningpo is about 40 miles west from Chusan, and is situated on 
the mainland. My visits here at different times during this summer 
were attended with much less difBculty than in the preceding autuiqn. 
1 was now beginning to speak a little Chinese, and was perfectly 
acquainted with the town, and the whole of the places where the dif- 
ferent Mandarins’ gardens and nurseries were situated. This was of 
much importance, as 1 was able to save so much time which used to be 
formerly spent in fruitless inquiries. The Mandarins were particularly 
inquisitive at this time about everything which related to the move- 
ments of the English, or other foreigners, who were likely to est^dilish 
tbemselvesat their port; andaa we were able toke^upn conversataon 
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in Chinese, I soon found that my frequent visits were very agreeable 
to them. The nurserymen too, having found, I suppose, that niy 
money was as valuable to them as that which they received from their 
own countrymen, were no longer shy, but most anxious to sell me any 
plants which I wanted. 

** The gardens of the Mandarins, although small, were extremely 
gay, particularly during the early months of the year ; and, what was 
of more importance to me, contained a number of new plants of great 
beauty and interest.’ On entering one of the gardens on a fine morning 
in May, I was struck with a mass of yellow flowers which completely 
covered a distant part of the wall ; the colour was not a common 
yellow, but had something of buff in it, which gave the flowers a 
striking and uncommon appearance. I immediately ran up to the 
place, and to my surprise and delight found that I had discovered a 
most beautiful new yellow climbing rose. I have no doubt, from what 
1 afterwards learned, that this rose is from the more northern districts 
of the Chinese empire, and will prove perfectly hardy in Europe. 
Another rose, which the Chinese call the “ five-coloured,” was found 
in one of these gardens at this time ; it belongs to the section com- 
monly called China roses in this country, but sports in a very strange 
and beautiful manner. Sometimes it produces self-coloured blooms— 
being either red or French white, and frequently having flowers of 
both on one plant at the same time — ^while at other times the flowers 
are striped with the colours already mentioned. This will also be as 
hardy as our common China rose. Glycine sinensis is often grown on 
a flat trellis in front of the summer-house, or forms a kind of portico, 
which affords a pleasing shade from the burning rays of the summer’s 
sun. Entwined with one of these trees I found another variety, having 
very long racemes of pure white flowers, which contrasted well with 
the light blue of the other, I immediately asked permission from the 
old Chinese gentleman to make some layers of this fine plant, and I 
happy to say that one of these is now alive at the garden at Chiswick. 
Several other fine plants were procured about this time, which will be 
described from time to time in the Journal of the Horticultural 
Society, 

After seeing the different gardens and nurseries in the town, I gene- 
rally left Ningpo for the hills in the district. The natives in this part 
of the country, as 1 have already stated, are quite a difiTerent race from 
those in the south, and perfectly harmless in their dispositions : 1 have 
often resided amongst their mountains for weeks at a time, and never 
had any reason to complain of the treatment I received at Ijieir hands. 
Ilie temple of Tein->tung, a large monastic building situated umongst 
the green-tea hills about 20 miles from Ningpo, was a favourite plm 
of resort, owing to the peculiar richness of the vegetation in this part 
of the country. Here many of the trees and shrubs, which were only 
found in gardens in other places, were wild on the hills and in the 
hedges; The Forsytbia already named was common on the road-sides, 
and was covered with its bright-yellow flowers in early spring. Several 
sp^es of Viburnum of great beauty, and one Hytengea^ were also 
met ' with here, besides all the other plants which have been dready 
noticed as abounding on the hills of Chusan. Cryptosisria japonica 
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ON PREPARING DOUBLE FLOWERING TEN-WEEK 
AND GERMAN STOCKS FOR BEDDING, &c. 

BTVLOBA. 

Mt floral ground is not extensive, hence I am desirous to have the 
flower beds furnished with the best flowers. Stocks are great favourites ; 
I therefore provide a sufficiency of double-flowering plants to fill the 
beds allott^ for them, by which means I not only secure double 
flowers, but the true colour desired. I used to do this by having, in 
the first instance, the in&nt plants potted in small pots, and a selection 
made therefrom ; but this being somewhat expensive, and requiring a 
proportionate share of attention in watering, Ac., I was led to adopt 
another readier and cheaper method, which has fully realized all my 
wishes in the matter. I sow my seeds and raise the young plants in 
the usual manner. At the time they are fit to transplant, I have a bed 
prepared as follows select a warm, sheltered situation in the open 
ground, throwing out about four inches deep of the soil ; this being 
done, 1 beat the surface very firm and compact, so as to have it as is 
usually termed a hard face. Upon this 1 have the soil, if good, which 
had b^n thrown out returned into the bed, so that it be about four or 
five inches deep, the sur&ce being smoothed and even, and the soil 
being close enough that wtaen opened to plant in the mould, is not so 
loose as to run into the holes made by a dibber. 

I have a dibber that has the^point formed as follows : — four inches 
of the lower end is covered by an iron plate, which at its upper cir- 
cumference is three inches across. This being pressed into the soil, 
heaves a hole four inches deep and three across at the mouth ; having 
made such in regular arrangement, I press them full of fresh moss, and 
make a hole in the middle of each ; I then place a plant in it and fill 
the vacancy with some fine rich soil, and press it so firm as to sup- 
port plant in its situation. Water is also given to settle the soil to 
the roots, -dec. 

2 f the usual attention, the plants soon showed themselves, whether 
^ e or double flowers, aad the firm under-ground prevented the roots 
from penetrating into it, aad caused the production of numerous 
fibrous ones* The roots had filled the bails of rnoss, and I had them 
removed entire with ftoilityi and causing no chock whatever r and the 
pjxH^Nsrtionate innease of si^ fibrous rootsinduced a vigorous growth 
aad hioom. ^ ^ 




^ ^1 j ^ l(B|fc4SMSMWft^ IW^llfiMit®' B!i(A4. * -to 

jrl^ 11 ^ ^J%e tad of iM luainrhdg^ k 1^ 
i a tmu^poM.(m and idditiim, Ae tematli may stand thos^-^ 
9 4a| of aU fW.iO&imatieneoafeyod in gaxdoniBg pmiodiea]»aiid 
mt&Uealioal k, to qualify oarmiim for the mcient perform* 
an6e of their paltiforioua duties. The dret requisite to success is that 
enthusiastic attachment and indomitable perseverance which can only 
result from a native taste, and then to sustain that attachment with 
undiminished vigour, and give it in many instances a praiseworthy and 
useful direction. Nothing is better calculated than an attentive perusal 
of the different periodicals as they issue fh>m the press, containing, as 
fh^ do, detailed modes of improvement in the culture of useful and 
ornamental plants, &c. ; the descriptions of new plants and flowers 
considered worthy of attention; the reminiscences of valuable old 
plants, which but for the timdty and judicious reference so foequently 
nwde to them, would in many cases pass into oblivion ; and for the 
emflcation of the scientific, occasional papers upmi the analysis of soils, 
&c.. And by no means the least useful portion of matter in these 
works is that included under the heads of Calendar of Operations,*’ 
Floral Operations for the Month,” &c. &c. ; for although in these 
days little that is new can be produced in this shape, yet to persons 
really and deeply interested in their profession it answers a most useful 
purpose by refreshing their memories as to those duties which require 
prompt aad immediate attention. Be it so, that all that is necessary 
to be known and reminded of may have found expression in former 
years, it will nevertheless be admitted by every reflecting person^ that 
the necessity of attending to any thing worth doing or knowing, requires 
to be reiterated upon our notice ; and were it not that these monitory 
pages were placed in our hands just at the moment they are likely to 
be of the most service to us, say at the commencement of each month, 
would there not be some danger of entire omission of several important 
and necessary operations, or at least of so deferring them as to endanger 
the chance of success? To those thoroughly interested in their 
business it might be thought perfectly unnecessary to refer them to a 
weekly or monthly Calendar for the purpose of refreshing their 
memories as to the necessity of performing certain operations upon 
those |ubjeot8 which are oontinually beneath their notice, and the 
objects of their diligent attention and culture ; but the pro^bility is, 
that to per^ns of this class they are likely to render the umst efficient 
aid, by keeping thoroughly alive the conviction that excellem.e is not 
to be attained but by the most unremitting application. 1 almost feel 
I ought to apologise for offering such very c^ultoiy remarks as the 
forcing, but such and sbnilar ideas have often forced tiieinselves upon 
me while looking o\er these Floral Operations for the Month and 
it is very pleasing to find this portion of the Cabinet coodldenifaly 
more extended than in former yeaxs, 

I do not of course pretend to intimate font the whole of the e|)eK!a» 
tions mentioned in these Calendars” as requiring prompt ettentiefi, 
must be parikiremd by every one who rea^ them. Itmaybenot one 
?oJL XVI. No» B 



atUdfift if ia ladividii^’s 
'*^f>eAti0ii^ or thiii liis iBOdO dr perfoiwlag it a^be entirely diiSr^i 
mm 1 ^ th|t la leooiaiaei^M ; ih0f will luiqiteBticiiiaUy 
^ fidM of hia atteation to ^osa thinga irhioli rectjy dor 

aoaOBra It haa bm already intiaiatod airary impoMnt 
use irf X)ato#rii ** is to ke^ alive ike oonvictidd tkat exoetietioe m 
only to be attained by the most ditigeiit application, and idiiee every 
person engaged in the culture of Irmts, flowers^ and plants it djtnioiis 
i^exeeUiog) and since there is probably no branch of art in which the 
attainment of ^ highest excellence is so clearly the result of well** 
directed and diHffent eibrt, it may be affirmed, without any hesitatipn, 
that every Individual so ei^;aged will avail themselves of every means 
from which even the remotest hint may be gathered, which may assist 
them to the attainment of their very praiseworthy object. 

FANCY PELARGONIUMS. 

In no tribe of plants has the intelligence and perseverance of the 
florist been more amply rewarded than by the production of the sffleiiAd 
kinds of Pelargoniums which now comprise the collections di^kyed at 
our floral exhibitions. In kct, so per^t have the flowers become, and 
so numerous the kinds, that many persons think the pdnt can be 
carried no further. However for these opinions may be true, it is a 
pteadng i^ltef to such parties to And some zealous florists are aiming 
in a new direcfloo, by endeavouring to multiply the varieties of wh!^ 
are now popularly termed “ flincies.” The production of a singukrly 
beautiful kind, named Anais, and one or two other sorts, within the 
. last year or two, incited in no small de^ee the desire for expeihnent 
To promote this most pleasing object, it is with much gratiflcsption we 
publish, from the Gardener^ Chronicle^ the following very interesting 
communicarion, written by Mr* Gordon, of the Hortioultiiral Society’s 
g^rd€»), who is one of the few experienced gardenem now acquainted 
with the properties of theikTious Cape and other Pelargoniums Which 
have at this time, for the most part, grown out of cultivation. 

Some of the suggestions slated are valuable, and deserve paiticVftar 
attention. 

Now that so many persons,” says Mr. Gordon, are turning th^ 
atianti<m to the culfivaticm and improvement of Cape PelargdnhimiB, 
some inforauttiba cm what already has been, and still may be ^ne, in 
the wiy ot creating new vari^ies, or (nt improving tbeose we pbiM, 
prove acC^tmrie to the amateur, particukrly as ^ose fine 
hyinids ^tsdned five^and-tweniy years ago by ike kte Mr. Swie^ imd 
1^ flgttted is his beautiml * Gerudaeees,* have neatfy ev qu^ 
dimmeMA mm oofieciions. Many even of the origiiial spedea ffi 
eaikivated have again to be* procured &om their vrad smtions, mOie 

li si^ not; beVreVerf Inadvisable to retmrn altogetto to the Wild 
toms for stock ; it wbuM % bett^ to im^mve, In 
vmieto pafinik^ the kscy Muds 

lie.), them with such c^igiW lift. 

tg&iMiiv-: arid Mm 'df ■ jiMm 

briUJytiqr ec^iur. Otheni ml^t be inade pmMkt I ildl of 
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telttii ; and iiilf 

Mt, Bmm tbal 

sMgid^vt irllfo large fMikki ei gsMeii^tiSie^ 

bet ibe plMl ^ dir 0 w& dow& mm a thdf bjr a cat 

tod leob idldr i^erlshed; Kow, if tbe yrUnw firni nmil Tlnaiiil 
and ]Dkilaesi|M^ partleiilariy Biaiicfia rttixiicil<mayA Cape jpaciei^^^; 

^da^ yelloir blowome, were erosied .with eudi epe<^ to 
S^ma^asimniaek and elegaas^both having rather huge round wbitito 
deweie, no doubt we should soon obtain a yellow^ the ik>weu oi whkk 
would inorease in size, shape, and intensity of odour iM titoy passad 
through suecessive generations. Sweet ontained crosses of various 
kinds between Dimacrias, Hoareas, Campylea, Phymatanthns, and the 
true Pelargoniums, as 1 shall notice further on; in ftct, there is no 
real generic distinction amon^ fioarea, Dimaeria, CtoipyHa, Phyma* 
tanthus, and Pelargonium. Hoareas cross freely with Pelargoniums 
and , Dimacrias, and as Hoarea eorydaliflora, carinata, and othm, have 
yellow flowers, there is no reason to doubt that, with perseverance and 
attention to the proper blending of colours, a Pelargonium with large 
yellow flowers may be obtained. 

“ If, therefore, growers would only turn their attention to tbeeub« 
ject in a judicious and proper manner, it will amply rep^7 them. 
Florists have not hitherto availed themselves of the help they might 
draw from the colours belonging to the half*shrubby and tuberous 
kinds, their aim having been directed to size and form rather than to 
brilliancy of colour and to variety. 

If we only look back to the kinds which first produced the preseoi 
beautiful florist varieties, cucullatum, Barringtonii, fulgidum, dec.— 
kinds with sinall flowers and very narrow petals — and cemtxast them 
with those now in cultivation, we may imagine what is still to be done 
in improving the present Cape kinds of Pelargoniums, particularly ae 
regards colour and new forms. When the beautiful tricolor Phymur 
tanthus and the elegant Campylias are combined, not only with eadi 
other, but with Pelargoniums, we shall have some very baodsome 
0%>iiJig. P. campyli^orum is a beautiful cross, obtained by Sweet,- 
between P. partioeps and Campylia cana, and is, as nearly as poatiblei 
in^mediate between the two kinds. See, again, what boutiflil pro^ 
ductions may be had by erasing such kinds as Pelargonium rmdflirme, 
cortusmfolium, echinatum, armatum, crassicaule, and «e^)^ii»eto 9 
fulgidum, ardens, i|pi€toens, and sanguineum, all of which iiiix ired^-, 
wim ordinary care : Sweet obtained many b^utiful kinds in d&my. 
Observe, too, wtot a ourious race may be formed through Pwgoi|^mii 
sehizopetalum, a Cape fspecies, the petals of which m flnd^ dbiriiied 
up to , their base, the utoer ones being ydlowish^green, and the lower! 
ones bnowiilto-puqple ; It no doubt would cross frmy with P^ ktotoUB^^ 
ardens; or Banguineum.' Sweet^s Peladwonium ye^pmtinuai n a.wvpto 
belf ton tot vmy d^tinct and singular kind P. gibbosum and P«!hepe^ 

^ zaih^ singubW} this cross, as well as miuiy pbfaii^. 
thrct^ the kinds, m mtoe robust|ban either,^ 

fheKU to^ notbitm^ t^ our toving dofi^ 

8jl and totb ^ to^ Ikmrito stoai*<ioul4^ to be a 





. (b^tii from the W 4i£ferM person) 

t^i^ineii^^^^^ltiio small petals^^^B^d^ j|i^ poimble^ 

i4 ci^ Jie .common scarlet i F* 

■ . iii^ljr*alfi«l. -sf^le^ ' 

iSs^ kind hnown in gardens under the name of * ItM^ros^^^fSia 
1^ having the folia^ and habit of the common scarlet, bit 
litetttiM deep Tose-ooloored flowers and round brpad petals. Or 
l!^*4iioum Tom Hiuinb might be tried with P. sanguineum or 
^um^ two kinds remarkable for their willingness to cross with all 
others, whether they belong to the sections Dimacria, Soarjoa^ Cw* 
pylia, or Phymatanthus (Gampylia laciniata is a ci:oss;l>etween Cam- 
py lia boloserieea and Pelaigonium sanguineum), or any of the true 
Pelargoniums, particularly those with divided leaves, like P. quereifo- 
Hum, dianthiflorum, raduia, lobatum, triste, multiradiatum, , quinqqe- 
vulnenim, <&c. 

It must, however, be observed that all first crosses, or mules, do 
not readily breed with each other till their natural habits have been 
broken by culture, or by fresh crossing with an original kind; they 
will, however, readily mix with any one belonging to the same section. 
But when a mule from two different sections is obtained, it will seldom 
produce seed, and if ever it does it must be fertilised with the pollen 
of one of its parents, for it rarely has pollen of its own. When a 
hybrid plant will not produce perfect seeds, it most probably arises 
rather from some of its organs being monstrous than from their h^ng 
Imperfect; and this may be easily accounted for, because when true 
species px^tioe natural monstrosities, the monstrous parts become 
sterile, if perpetuated. There is, however, sometimes great natural 
affinity between some particular species and all others. Sometimes a 
particular kind will form what may be termed an amalgam, or, in other 
words, will break the lin%of demarcation amongst the species, by its 
willmgasss to cross with all others. Calceolmda? are an obvious 
example of this, shrubby herbaceous kinds having combing, 
thvcMi^ 0« purpurea and fothergiUii in the first inetanc^, both "of 
-which' were herbaceous* . 

li should also be understood, when the ojperatipn pf crossing is at- 
tenipted, that Uot only the poll^ of the. kind intended for the male 
pm^^lnxist be introduced at the proper time, but also that the nafoial 
away, not only, at that precise lime, but generally 
m afterward* Moreover, it M .to W pbi^rv^ 

ihsit^ 4n hybiidkbig, every blossom on tlie plant should ]be set, lisa ' 

tiffise not xe^iied shcKuld bi * ** 

and wise fbcim t^ beoonie impcufoct and fall off. X 
If posBibk breed may and ocoesimmJIf , 

the other j on no aeeeont Iti and in. 

, restho mes middle 
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A lthough the more active duties which spsiag, 
and suiiHuer, and autumn entail on the culturist are 
^ for a time somewhat suspended in certain operadons^ 
jjret there are numerous duties peculiar to the winter tlmt are equally 
important, and which are continually demanding oonsid^ion and we. 
Up to the present time the autumnal weather has been particularly fine, 
and all out-door operations could be uniformly proceeded with, but a 
change may be soon expected to occur. The general varying weatilm of 
January r^uires a floriculturist to be on the alert, both as to open air 
and in-door attention. 


m TEE FLOWEE CiABBEN. 

If the weather is severe, be careful to afford sufficient protection to 
all tender things, and on all favourable occasions remove such cover- 
ings as can conveniently be done, in order to dispel the damp air. See 
that all newly planted shrubs remain secure, so that they are not 
loosened by the wind. During hard frosts remember that all beds on 
lawns requiring raising with soil should be done at once, to awdd 
injuring the grass by wheeling. If any heads of tender Standard and 
Climbing Boses are still unprotected, they ought at once to be secured. 
As we have often recommended, this is best done by tying a covering 
of furze over them ; it is better than straw, because it admits sufficient 
air to benefit the plant. Continue to collect, during the frosty weather, 
all kinds df soils and manures that are wanted, tur& to rot into turfy 
loam, sand, clean loam, peat, horse and sbe^ droppings, and leavee to 
rot, if not done already. 

Amongst florists* flowers recollect that Auriculas and Pofyunthum 
must, in fine weather, have plenty of mr, and require no water while 
there is the least moisture in the compost they are ffrowing in ; they 
muitt be cleansed from leaves, and not dlowed to be quite dry, 
but moisture be sparingly given; tb^ are also better when kept from 
freezing, not that they are tender, but they always bl{»m^|hi|^imP98e for 
a dedded check, and as the fibres of the roots are n«t ta iliM pot they 
ard reached easily. Carnations and Picotsesf wintered* to pot% ate 
toqMdient bf wet and bmiflnement, tfaerefinre they cannot have loo mch 
altr <k too^littk wet ; thefraxnes ths^ are kept to riioald be iw peiridaqs 
to rain, and the bdttom of the framt^dtfamld be paved or oeiiMla!Ei,Oiidl 
sufficiently to let the wet run oat at onoa* The shOBld 
tedfeveiy luld day, Slid ^eloeed from frost aid ^ 

^ raoold be very webOy kept^^ 
elMih1dimt1)eevedUkwedtoerettOntlmtopif if 

toe earth be fiofeott to boto, fl^ 

> . . t - 



or bdidots lIjMidd w oovl^kf 'rah liror, or joccanioniulf with 
pmtck aod Anmdne^ that woi^ automn ||hote4 4i^uld 

kl^o ^ itot by Be earofbl to MMSure 

^ pb^lk fiiia Wand tfae stems. 

m TEE EOBOma EEAME. 

At end of the month sow seeds of the tender annuals, sis 
Coctootnh^ Amarantbus, Ae., to have them fine speoimens for iio 
greenheiiee, Ac., in summer; and Ten-week Stocks, Russian and 
Fttisrian Stoeks, Ac., to bloom eariy, should be sown in pots, or be 
sown ttpon a slight hot-bed ; also some other of the faalf^tender kinds, 
to prepare them strong for early summer blooming. 

The JaoobesB and Guernsey Amaryllises, with others of the genus, 
should be re-potted; also to have a few early Jblooming plants df 
Aofalitienes, Glosinias, Gesnenas, Ac., th^ should be started, and 
when beginning to push separate and pot them singly. 

Cuttings of Salvias, Fuchsias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Anagallis, 
Hemimeris, Lotus, Bouvardia, Ac., desired for planting out in borders 
or beds during spring and summer, should be struck in av^t heat at 
the mid of the month, in order to get the plants toleraldy strong by 
May, the season of planting out. Lobelias in pots should now be 
pu^ed, in order to divide and pot singly next month. Dahlia seed is 
best retained in the head as grown, spread singly where they will not 
bo Habk to mould, and be kept in a dry situation ; the seeds will thus 
be Icept plump. Where great increase of plants is required for next 
season, the roots should now be potted or partly plung^ into a little 
old tan in the stove, or a frame, to forward them for planting out in. 
May. ' As shoots push, take them off when four or five inches 1^, and 
strike them in moist heat. Sow seed at the end of month. 

Mignonette, to bloom earh^ in boxes or pots, or to tum out in the 
open borders, should now be sown. Protect the steins tender 
plants with furze branches, dryileaves, fern, Ac. Sow in pans seeds of 
Rhedodendrons, Azaleas, Ericas, Ac., that plants will be fit to plant 
off in May. 

XE TEE OOIE EBAMS AEE ClBISSAOtrSE- 

j department mind that if Camellias ar^ not regi^rly supplied 
too| 0 old, water, the buds will drop; if too mucq, 

W f Never give heat to IWlhs 

^loQg Wt can be ikept out by coverings or otherwise. A few 
dmm £f iM will never uyqre Pape Heaths, whereas finef we 
rau/u ]| 4 t tae air blow ,iippn feepi on all favourable oecasiot^ 
Kepi(iog destroys the these plants so much aa cjqae 

Mm housea. Sheiud any eb^firietfes of Aaalea indk^ be.reiaiM 
for the pittpose of WW 
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fjhm w^l'estiMiitted lif tlio aiftmeh of tiio 

f mndtft* GlaiEkA^ iUi^^rmiiori^ l^um, growa in p&t» 

1 of tho iki^Oliii idiOttld bo rtpotted* When m wM^r ]• 
d6 aot gi?0 oir, only let a dry oit be Idmitiid* TUam 
_ Letaons, die., have naked or irregular beadi, towmo 
tile efid of %6 month, if fine mild vreatber oocur, be^ti to ree)^ 
dmm to some uniformity by shortening the branches ; by ibis atteirtiob 
they will break out new shoots upon the old wood, and form a regoiar 
head* It is the practiee of many persons to prone in meet exotic 
plants at the time of repotting, disrooting, <&c., that is injurious, the 
plant sustaining a double loss at once ; prune some time before re- 
potting, rigorous young wood is obtained, after which repot for fine 
bloom. Tender and small kinds of plants should frequently he exa- 
mined to have the surface of soil loosened, decayed leaves taken away, 
or if a portion of a branch be decaying cut it off immediately, or the 
injury may extend to the entire plant and destroy it 
Chrysanthemums having now quite ceased blomning, the plants 
must be placed in a cool pit where they can be protected from severe 
frost, and have the tops eut off. If se^ be desired such pkmts mnst 
not be headed down, and they must be kept in a dry and warm place 
k the greenhouse to ripen. 


IN THE STOVE. 

All kinds of plants required here for ornament, aisil which have 
been duly prepared by previous culture, should be ioti^uced in sno 
eesrioB, giving ample supplies of water and frequent syringing over 
bead. If any of the forced plants be attacked with tbs men fly, a 
li^nge with diluted tobacco-water will destroy them. If the leaves 
appear bit, and turn brown (the eflect of damafro by red spider), a 
syringe of 8oap*suds at the under side of the Ipa^wis effect!^ to de* 
stroy them* The glutinous substance remaining not only kills those it 
is applied to, but prevents others returning there. The plants* best 
adapted for forcing are various kinds of B^es, Persian Xdlaos, Aza^ 
kas, Aoaoia armata, Neriums, Gardenias, Bhodora, Helkticpea^ 
Oonreas, Deutzias, Mezereums, ' Cmronillas, Cytissus, Bibes, Migcc* 
nette, C^erarias, Sweet Violets, Lily of the Valley, Tulips, Cyclamens^ 
and tbe old Eraothernum pujchellum with its fliie blue flowers, jfus- 
tida speciom, Gesnerise Zebrina, Justicia pukberruna, and Appbel- 
landria orktaita,^ are flne winter omameiital blooming plants^ All pols 
or boxes eontaiiiiiig badbous-rooted flowering pli^,|^.BMiut(i8, 
ifctdanis^ Fersiaa Irises, Croensses, Ac., should ooes|kij% be ish 
tMmsed, so as to have a suocemion of bloom. Many persons who 
takea ddigM in growing showy Hyedaths or other bulbous plants for 
adknuing a tOom Or window, Aor la winter or early in spring, 
been frequently disappointed by the bboitiveness of some ana wfdkeW 
of etben. This principally aifak from the kakHty of the plant fo 
dcv#op Itself with a iiq>l^ equk to the qiiaa% of it 

imbibes, on account of its tipper surfroe being acted foo ikM- 
^tdly by the atmosphere, Ac. ; hence arises the neccarnty of eovenfi| 
' foe bnlb. That sued! Ir flstet is evidenced by the admfrabla ani 
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ON LEAVES OF rELAKGONICMS AFFECTED BY SPOTS. 


certain success of nearly every bulb, especially Hyacinths, that is 
covered witii about six inches of old spent bark. This or some i^milar 
light material should always be used. Even bulbs intended to bloom 
in glasses we prefer starting in the old bark, and then transferring 
them to the glasses when the shoots are about two inches long. Where 
such covering is not adopted, it is of advantage to have the pQts or 
glasses kept in a dark place till the shoots are so long. Cactus plants 
that have been kept in the greenhouse should occasionally be brought 
into the stove for flowering, u Iiich gives a succession. 


ON THE LEAVES OF PELARGONIUMS BEING 
AFFECTED BY SPOTS. 

BY E. H. CORNWALL. 

A CONSTANT rca(Jer requests the obliging information of some corre- 
spondent as to what means he is to take in order to prevent the leaves 
of Pelargoniums from being affected with numerous blotches of a brown 
colour. His plants liavc thus suffered for a long time, and they are 
getting worse. 'Phey have been fumigated with tobacco smoke several 
times, ))ut no improvement resulted from the operation. They were 
kept very dry for a period, and afterwards quite moist ; but still un- 
suceossfiil. Any information of a remedy, and as early as possible, 
will be esteemed a great favour. 

[Onr plants have escaped the pest our correspondent deplores. After 
the plants are housed in autumn, wo W'ater in the morning, vvith a view 
to have the house well dried before it is closed in the evening, by a free 
current of air being allowed to pass through it. If the air be frosty, 
then a slight fire is applied to dry it before evening. We keep the soil 
just moist from iffovember to tlie middle of February, then increase 
the quantity. Our aim is to keep the soil and the atmospliere of tlie 
Ijoiisc as near equal in moisture as jmssible. If the soil bo very dry 
and the atmosphere very moist, mildew is almost certain to attack sundry 
kinds of plants, especially flesliy stems and leaves, and the footstalks of 
tlie leaves often rot, close lo the .spreading portion of the leaf; some- 
times, too, if the stalk escape, a jiortion of the loaf decays. To arrest 
this disaster, dust the plants over and under the leaves with common 
sulphur, but admit no fire into the house for a few days. After applying 
it, in a week or so, shake the plants and sweep out the sulphur. The 
proper attention in watering, and due admission of air, will render this 
application unnecessary. Perhaps tlie brown blotches on the leaves, 
such as are on those our correspondent sent ns, may result from the 
mildew spot where it first originates, but soon after is arrested by some 
casual remedy in treatment of the house, Ac. Not liaving practi- 
cally to contend with the advcL'^ary, we are not in a jiosition to do 
more at present than state probabilities. If any of our readers can 
assist our friend, w^e very respectfully solicit their compliance with tlie 
request hp has nmde. — Conductor.] 






CHRYSANTHEMUM INDICUM, VARIETIES. 

NANCY DE SERMET AND KING OF THE CRIMSONS. 

I T is several years since our Magazine was embellished with a figure 
of this very charming and valuable tribe of flowers. We have 
not been prevented for want of new handsome varieties, as since that 
time there has annually been a great improvement, both in the attain- 
ment of a more perfect form, and in the greater distinction of colours. 
Nor have we hesitated because we do not admire the flowers ; on the 
contrary, we have a very strong attachment to them, and consider that 
the assemblage of beauty, in variety of form and in exquisite colours, 
is not to be surpassed in their season of bloom, as is exemplified in our 
enchanting, beauteous decorations, both out doors and in doors. 

The two varieties we now figure are very strikingly distinctive, and 
ought to be in every select coflection. 

The management of the Chrysanthemum is now well known. It is 
the aim of those who grow for exhibition at the Chrysanthemum shows 
to grow the flowers as large as possible; and in order to do so, 
thin all away to a very few, leaving only one each to the three or 
four leading shoots, and to grow the plants as vigorous as possible. 
This is easily accomplished by a very rich loamy soil, frequeht repot- 
ting, application of manure water, &c. By such treatment we have 
seen what would be termed monsters, in comparison with the generally 
cultivated collections. We do not so much admire the extravagant 
sized plants, as the compact lesser sized ones, in a profusion of bloom. 
To realize this object, a respected correspondent gave us the following 
particulars relative to the mode of treatment he pursued with the 
greatest success. He states as follows 

The latter end of March 1 select the strongest suckers from the 
old plants, and plant one in a 48-sized pot, using the richest soil, con- 
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sisting of (Mual mts of ]oam, bog, well-rotted st^le manu^, and 
mould, ty hen I Vyp pjLil; off as many as 1 ha|g bcpasibn for, Isei 
t}iem |n a cold frame, smd keep them close fo|r a fi)rtnight or three 
^hich. time most of them are well established in the pots ; 
jtjiey are nursed by degrees to the open air; they are then taken out 
^d placed in an open situation, until the pots are well filled with roots, 
]^)^|ch will be by the middle, or from that to the end of May ; they 
^ then shifted into the pots in which I intend them to flower, somb 
in^24’s and some in 16’s, according to the strength of the kinds, using 
tbe same kind of compost for them, and then plunging the pots up to 
their rims in a south border, about two feet six inches apart each way, 
which allows plenty of room for the plants to grow without drawing 
each other, and for perforniing the operations of tying, watering, &c., 
which they from time to time require. In this situation the pots soon 
become filled with roots, and protruding through the bottoms of the 
pots the plants luxuriate with very great vigour. In order to keep the 
plants snug and bushy, continual attention to stopping the shoots is 
necessary, commencing with the plants when they are four or five 
inches high, and subsequently as often as they have made four or five 
joints, till the middle of July, when I leave off stopping, and let them 
run up for blooips. As soon as the dower buds are well formed, which 
with me is usually about the last week, or last but one, in September, 
I tie up the plants to neat sticks, and range them in the way I 
wish them to dower. I have placed sticks around the sides of the 
pots, and so tied t}ie shoots as to have flowers and foliage quite down 
to the rim of the pot, hut though the plants so arranged have a very 
lijBat and pretty appearance, they do not flower either so abundantly or 
fine ^ when stems are trained upright. By the middle of October 
most of the sorts are showing colour, when they are taken up, giving 
them a twist round to separate the roots that have protruded under- 
neath, and placed in the greenhouse. The late blooming sorts are 
left put for a week, or two, or until there is an apparent danger of 
injury by frost. Although yrhen taken out of the ground the largest 
portion of their roots are outside the pots, they seem not to suffer the 
least check, but when placed in the greenhouse go on expanding tfieir 
flowers as though they had never been disturbed. Due attention is 
constantly paid to watering with soft water, liquid manure, &c.” 

NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia Leptoneura — Slender-nerved. 

Leguminosa, Polygamia Polyandria. 

A native of the Swan River colony. It very strougly recommends 
itself by its graceful slender branches, which are loaded with rlph deep 
ori^ge-yellow coloured round heads of flowers. The plant growf 
four to six feet high, with wavy slender branches. The leaves are 
about three inches long, awl-shaped. It forms a very neat, hapdisome 
ornament for the greenhouse or conservatory, and deserves to in 
every one. Although the plant grows in such situations to the hl^ight 
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above stated, it is easily kept, by pinching the l^ds, as a low neat 
shrub, and blooms profusely during the spring and early summer, 
(Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4350.) 

Cebopegia Cuminohamia — Mb. Cuming’s. 

A&cUpiaded, Pentandria Digynia. 

Messrs. Veitch received this neat and interesting species from Java. 
It is a climbing and twining plant, with reddish stems. The flowers 
are numerously produced, in cymes of eight to ten in each. A single 
flower is about two inches long ; the tube contracted in the middle, 
cream-coloured ; the limb, &c., is of a brownish-orange, rose and 
purple. It is very interesting and handsome. It well deserves to be 
in every hothouse collection. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4349.) 

CuoRozEMA PLAV A -Pale-yellow Chorozema. 

Leyuminoscs. Vecandria Monogynia. 

This is one of the most pleasing of all the species in this beautiful 
tribe. The wings of the flowers are of a pale yellow colour, and the 
keel a clear white. Being, too, apparently a very profuse bloomer, the 
plant presents a remarkably light and elegant appearance. It is a neat 
evergreen shrubby plant, with light green foliage. We saw it in the 
Royal Gardens at Kew. 

Gesneria pabdina — Leopard-spotted. 

Sent from the Organ Mountains to the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
The habit of the plant resembles G. aggregata. The stem rises half- 
a-yard high, erect. Tlie flowers are produced singly, from the axil of 
a leaf ; tube a little over an inch long, orange-red outside, with darker 
spots ; inside yellow, with a five-parted limb (mouth) ^of rosy-red. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4348.) 

Hota cinnamomifolia — Cinnamon-leaved. 

Asdepidece. Pentandria Digynia. 

Messrs. Veitch received this new and handsome species from Java, 
and in the stove at their nursery it bloomed the last summer. It is a 
twining plant, with large thick foliage. The flowers are borne in a 
close half- globe shaped head, similar to the well-known H. carnosa. 
The corolla is a pale yellow-green colour, which surrounds the crown, 
of a rich deep purple blood colour. The contrast is very striking. It 
is a very interesting plant, well deserving to be in every hothouse, 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4347.) 

Hypocyrta glabra — Shining-leaved. 

Gesneriacece. Didynamia Angiospemiia, 

A stove gesneriaceous plant, supposed to have been sent from South 
America. It grow's erect, not branching, about nine inches high; 
succulent. The flowers are produced at the axils of the leaves, two or 
three together. 'Phe tube portion is very bulging, of a rich scarlet 
colour, terminated with a small five-parted limb (mouth) of orange- 
yellow. It blooms profusely, and is very pretty, (Figured in BoL 
Mag., 4346.) 
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IxoRA Javanica — Java Ixoka. 

Mr. Lobb, the collector of plants for Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, 
discovered this fine species in the woods in Java, and a bloomings spe- 
cimen was exhibited at the Chiswick Show last July. The flowers are 
produced in terminal corymbs, not quite as large as the Ixora coccinea 
usually does, of a deep orange-vermillion colour. It v'ell merits a 
place in every stove collection. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

Laoerstr^mia elegans— The elegant. 

It is a native of the East Indies, and, like the L. iiidica, is a beau- 
tiful flowering stove shrubby plant. The flowers are produced in fine 
spreading panicled heads, of a deep rich rose colour, intermingled with 
yellow. A single flower is about an inch across. It is highly deserv- 
ing a place in every stove. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot) 

Phlox Leopoldiana— King Leopold’s Lychnidea. 

Phlox Drummondi is universally admired, and from the original 
species many distinct varieties have been raised. The present one was 
rabed in Belgium, and is particularly beautiful. The general colour 
is a bright rosy-crimson, eye a rich deep crimson, and the throat 
white. The contrast is striking. We shall have plants of it for the 
coming season. It well merits cultivation, either in the greenhouse or 
flower-garden. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot. 

SoLANDRA L/EVIS — ThE SMOOTH-LEAVED. 

Messrs. Lucombe and Pince, of Exeter, recently received this noble 
species from the Continent. No indication was given of its native 
country. It is a hothouse shrub, growing two feet high, with long 
trailing branches. The leaves are about four inches long, glossy, and 
thick. * The noble flowers are nearly a foot long, terminal, funnel- 
shaped, of a greenish cream colour, with a pure white five-parted limb 
(mouth), five inches across. ' The flowers are beautiful, very fragrant, 
and such very large flowers, borne upon so small a plant, renders it 
especially ornamental. It would be very suitable to train round a 
pillar, wire frame, or trellis. (Figured in Bot. Mag.^ 4345.) 

Thibaudia microphylla — The small-leaved. 

Messrs. Veitch received this new evergreen shrub from their col- 
lector, who discovered it in Peru, at an elevation, it is said, of twelve 
thousand feet. The leaves very much resemble those of a box-tree ; 
they are thick and leathery. The flowers are produced solitary, from 
the axils of the leaves ; the footstalk is so long as to exhibit the entire 
of the flower beyond the foliage. The flowers are produced nume- 
rously towards the ends of the shoots. A single blossom is about 
three-quarters of an inch long,^ cone-shaped, and are stated to be a fine 
deep scarlet colour. It is a very neat bushy plant, and when in bloom 
must be particularly handsome. Jf it should not prove even hardy, it 
will be a charming ornament to the greenhouse. 
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NEW PLANTS NOTICED IN NURSERIES, &C. 

At the Hoyal Gardens of Kew we recently saw very beautiful spe- 
cimens in bloom of the following : — 

Begonia zebrina. — Flowers white with a yellow centre; very 
delicate and handsome. 

Begonia ramentacea. — White inside with a yellow centre, out- 
side rose colour ; very pretty. 

Ruellia MONTANA. — Tube four inches long, with the five-parted 
limb two inches across ; a beautiful blue-purple colour. Handsome. 

Heterocentrum Mexicanum. — One of the Melastoma-like plants. 
The flowers are numerously produced in large branching panicled 
heads. A single flower is an inch and a half across ; pure white. Very 
pretty. 

Tecoma jasminoides. — This very beautiful greenhouse climber 
was in fine bloom. Its large Bignonia-formed flowers, of a pure white 
with very distinct rich crimson spot, produced a striking effect. It 
ought to be in every greenhouse ; and being cheap is an additional 
recommendation. It does for a pillar, trellis or wire frame. 

Trachymene linearis. — Flowers, in heads like the Wild Milfoil, 
white ; and, blooming abundantly, is very ornamental. 

Pronaya elegans. — A Pittospora-like blooming plant. The 
flowers are produced in terminal heads, a pretty blue-lilac colour. It 
is a climber. 

Bignonia grandiflora. — A bushy plant, two and a half feet 
high, with eight fine heads of its orange-red, trumpet-shaped flowers. 
Very ornamental. Ought to be in every greenhouse. 

PiiYSiANTHUS AURICOME8. — Flowers white ; very like Stephanotus 
floribunda. 

Russelia sarmentosa. — Flowers in long spikes, in whorls, a bright 
red. Very pretty. 

Ruellia Purdiana. — The flowers are of a brilliant rosy-scarlet 
colour. It is very neat and pretty. 

Agalmtla stamina. — Messrs. Veitch received it from Java. It 
is of the habit of ASschynanthus ; leaves six inches long ; flowers borne 
in large clusters ; each blossom two inches long, of a brilliant scarlet ; 
the stamens extend longer, and are of a rich purple colour. A fine 
stove plant. 

Gloriosa Leopoldina.— It appears to be a variety of the G. 
superba, but its flowers are entirely of one colour, that is yellow. It 
is a pretty companion for the other handsome flower. At the Chiswick 
Nursery. 

Salvia (new species). — ^In Messrs. Knight and Perry’s Nursery it 
has bloomed abundantly the last autumn. The plant grows about 
three to four feet high; leaves not large, having numerous laterals 
covered with racemes of deep violet-blue flowers. It is a very useful 
plant for the flower beds. 

Petunia (new species). — This has been obtained by Messrs. Veitch 
from Peru, under the name of Nolana species. It is thought, how- 
ever, to be entirely different from either. It is of a creeping habit. 
The flowers are nearly white, with a rich crimson throat. Very 
handsome. 
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petals wttli a luge dark spot, sunouoded a narrow margin of ruby ; 
WM dn, and or excellent form. 

BaiuuKT (Topping).— Bright reddtoh-ecarlet thronghonf the 
flower ; up/*^ petals with a email ifork spot ; large sire j the petals 
are rather thin, but well rounded, and open out flat 

CMtUCT (Beck).— Itich red ; upper petals with a dark cloud, 
\jM>e4 w\l\» Teddlsb-scarlel ; moderate siic and very good form. 

CasTUBioa (Beck).-Rose. lighter to the cemre, with a dark 
on each I upper petals uith a large irregular dark medinm sire; 
(fonjj»act, g-ood shape, and very handsome. 

Cmamfjon of Devos (Toppwg).’-Rosy-bltJsh, ehghtty veined; 
upper petals with a dark vein^ spot, surrounded by rosy-pink. An 
immense large flower, rather reflexed and loo^^e when fully opened, 
Ghristabel (Hoyle). — ^Ruby-pink, with a distinct pure white cen- 
tre ; upper petals with a dark cloud, shading off into a bright red, and 
margined with pink ; large size, smooth, and excellent form. 

Cruenta (Beck). — Red, lighter to the centre ; upper petals with a 
large very dark blotch, and edged with bright red ; medium size ; 
stout, smooth substance, and compact, fine form. 

Crusader (Hoyle). — Bright rich red; upper petals with a very 
dark blotch ; large size, excellent .shape ; a splendid flower. 

Distinctus (Miller). — Veined rosy-lilac, with a dark spot in each ; 
upper petals with a large dark blotch and belt of lilac ; large size ; 
good, even form. 


Duke of Roths ir (Hoy^«). — Bright light red ; upper petals with 
a large \ ery dark spot, surrounded by rosy-scarlet ; large size ; a fine 
flower, but rather uneven. 

Eclipse (Hoyle). — Brilliant deep red ; upper petals with a deep 
blotch ; medium size, good form, 

Favonius (Beck). — Rose, with a crimson spot in each, and clear 
white centre ; upper petals with a large deep crimson spot and belt of 
rose ; size large ; good form, but not very compact. 

FLAMtNOO (Hoyle).— Ruby-red; upper petals with a very dark 
blotch, and margin of reddish-scarlet ; large size, good form, and very 
showy. 

GuLiEtMA (Beck). — Rosy-puiple, with a spot of crimson in each, 
and w'hite centre ; upper petals with a large veined blotch ; large size, 
smooth, and good form. 

Honora (Beck).— Blush ; upper petals dark crimson, with a narrow 
blush margin ; medium size, round, compact, and good form. 

President (Hoyle).— Light red ; upper petals with a veined blotch ; 
km size, good form. 

Pretender (Thurtell).— Veined blush-white; uppei* petals with a 
dark blotch, surrounded by deep purple ; large size, excellent form. 

Rosy Model (Miller).— Rose, white centre ; upper petals with 
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CULTURE OP THE DAHLIA. 

B7 MR, CHARLES TURNl^, CHALVET, SLOIthlt; 

The following directions are offered as the re^lt of considerable expe- 
rience, attended with uniform success, from 1834 to the present time, 
during which period I have grown the “ King of Autumn ” in four 
different localities, and in as many different soils. The ground I 
occupy at present differs materially in its nature, and consists of old 
black vegetable garden mould, stiff loam, and sandy or peaty loam. 

The finest flowers are produced with less labour and attention on the 
latter, to which, of course, I give the preference ; and I would recom- 
mend to those beginning the culture of the Dahlia, or others selecting 
a new piece of ground, to choose a moist, light part of the soil, for 
flowers that produce green, hard centres, and likewise a convenient 
situation for giving them plenty of water, as their rapid growth causes 
them to produce flowers with perfect centres ; when those flowers that 
generally come thin after their first blossoms should have an open situ- 
ation and heavy soil, in order to produce slow growth. The Marquis 
of Aylesbury, Hudson’s Princess Royal, &c., are suitable to the 
former ; Lady St. Maur, Beauty of Sussex, and such flowers, to the 
latter situation. 

Planting. — The ground having been well turned, or thrown up Jn 
ridges during the winter, levelled when in a dry state late in March, 
or early in April, and well dug previous to planting, I proceed to 
mark the distance, which should be six feet from row to row, and five 
feet six inches in the rows. This will not be found too much, as large 
flowers can never be produced if the plants once become drawn. 

A few spits of light rich soil, well mixed in the spot where the 
plants are about to be placed, will cause them to take hold, and be 
established, in much less time ; and, if the ground is poor, the same 
quantity of rotten manure, mixed in underneath, will also be of great 
benefit. 

The last week in May, or the first week in June, is the proper time 
to commence planting. Select those plants that are short, stout, and 
fast swelling ; and avoid those that have stood too long in the pots, 
and have become stunted in the points and hard in tlie leg. If such 
cannot be avoided, it will be a saving of time to re-pot, and place them 
in a brisk heat; I would recommend, also, that the young plants 
should be re<potted, as soon as received from the nursery, into four- 
inch pots, and placed in a cold fraiue, free from slugs, and to be kept 
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growing, though slowly, giving all the air possible in fine weather, so 
that the stems of the plants may be of a dark green colour, short 
jointed, and of a healthy appearance. Green fly should not be allowed 
to exist amongst them. By attending to these simple means, it is easy 
to lay the foundation of future success, which cannot be obtained with 
bad plants. 

Stake them at once with one large stake, to be permanent, and 
secure the plant with a strong piece of bass, sufficiently loose to allow 
the stem to swell. Add two small stakes at right-angles, to which the 
plant must also be secured ; this will keep it in a firm position during 
the worst weatiier. Add large stakes as the plant advances, and keep 
the side branches secured. In this particular there is generally some 
neglect ; by deferring the tying until it can be done all at once, an 
unexpected high wind may strip the plant of half its branches. 

I must strongly impress on those who wish to obtain fine large 
flowers the importance of ijying the branches “ out,*^ not up in a bunch 
like a wheatsheaf, which is too often the case ; as it is essential that 
the sun and air should circulate freely through the plant, as well as 
around it. 

Think IN(3. — Under this head no definite rule can be laid down. 
Never allow the plant to become full of small branches, and then re- 
moved at once ; all superfluous shoots should be cut away as the plant 
])rogresses. It is also injudicious to subject each variety to the same 
amount of thinning, for by such treatment as much injury will be done 
to some kinds as good to others. Those that are generally too large 
and coarse must be spared, when such varieties as require size only 
should be thinned considerably. As I before observed, no precise rule 
can be laid down, and nothing but close observation in this important 
part will make the operator perfect. 

Nearly the same rules apply to disbudding. Those that it is neces- 
sary to reduce in size must be deferred until a later period, which will 
bring the flowers more compact, with smaller petals, and better general 
form. 

Shading of Blooms. — Here the enthusiast often makes a sad mis- 
take, by being too anxious, giving himself extra trouble, and at the 
same time spoiling the blooms he so much wishes to preserve, by 
shading them too long before they are wanted, shading out of character 
many of the light flowers, and making all tender, and less able to bear 
a journey, or exposure when put up for competition. It is requisite to 
shade some light flowers, and some of the yellows, earlier than others, 
in order to produce them clear and distinct ; when, on the other Jiand, 
those witii slight tips or marking must be deferred, otherwise the face 
of the bloom would be without its characteristic feature — indistinct 
blush, instead of the attractive tip or edge. 

The time required for shading before a given day when the blooms 
are wanted, must, in a great measure, depend on the weather. Four 
or five days will be sufficient for an early show, but, as the season 
advances, extend the time; and secure the buds or young blooms 
likely to be good from friction against the neighbouring blooms an(l 
foliage, by tying them to stakes or parts of the plant. 
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There are many kinds of shades in use for protecting the blooms, of 
vanous dt^rees of merit. Those I prefer are made of tin, painted 
u hite. A spring in the ferule attach^ to the side of the sh^e fixes 
it at any height it may be required ; the stalk of the bloom is then 
crossed, and firmly secured to the stake, leaving the bloom fixed under 
the centre of the shade. 

Pots, inverted on what are termed tables, are desirable for some 
varieties. I do not prefer them for general use, one great disadvantage 
being the time occupied in fixing the bloom, being double that of the 
shades above described. Flowers with weak foot-stalks are best 
secured under pots. Avoid any contrivance that will not admit the 
air freely. 

Those wlio have grown the Dahlia for exhibition will be fully alive 
to the importance of keeping down insects, more particularly the com- 
mon enemy the earwig. Many plans are adopted for this purpose ; 
the most common, and, perhaps, most effectual, being with small pots 
half filled with dry moss, plac^ on the stakes that support the plants, 
and bean-stalks placed about them, to which they retire. The most 
active vigilance is necessary, as they fly from plant to plant ; but com- 
mence early to examine the plant, and keep them down as much as 
possible. The surface of the ground should frequently be moved ; it 
will require to be forked up between the plants about five or six weeks 
after they have been planted. Cleanliness should be observed in every 
department, and at every stage of their groM^th, or success will be any- 
thing but certain. 

Watering. — From constant watering, the soil near the plant will 
become baked and hard. It will, therefore, be best to mulch it with 
partly decomposed manure ; this should be done immediately after it 
has been forked over, as it will keep the roots nearest the sur&ce 
moist. 

Use soft water, if possible. If not naturally so, pump it, in the 
morning, into tubs or tanks, leaving it to the action of the sun and 
air, to be used in the evening. WJien the plants have become large, 
it will be necessary to give them considerable quantities at a time, 
instead of frequent waterings ; but this, of course, will depend upon 
the state of the weather, soil, &c. On no account neglect giving them 
a slight sprinkling overhead, through a fine rose or syringe, in dry 
weather, after the sun has left them, as the dew following this operation 
will keep the plants in a wet state until the following morning, which 
will prove a preventative of the thrip, and keep the earwigs from eating 
the points of the young shoots, which they often do before any blooms 
appear. The colour and size of the foliage will also soon show the 
beneficial effects of this practice. 

Selecting Blooms fob Exhibition, — This often puzzles the 
most experienced growers, the dark seifs being so much more nume- 
rous and superior in shape to the light flowers, that, ia selecting 
twenty- four, one or two points often have to be sacrificed, either shape 
or contrast in colours. I recommend that as much diversity of colour 
should be introduced as possible, with due regard to shape and perfect 
centres. Much can be done by anangement, yet we often see stands 
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contain a whole row of flowers of great similarity. At all times place 
d^ep circular flowers at the four corners, and select quality before size. 
If a bloom is observed to be shaky behind, or inclined to open in the 
centre, when packing up your box, it may safely be concluded that it 
will not make one of the number required by the time it is wanted. 
Discard it at once, and look for the next best of the same sort. 

If the blooms are intended to travel a long distance, provide plenty 
of young ones in addition. 

Never unnecessarily handle the blooms. It should be remembered 
that all this painstaking has been to produce them in the highest state 
of perfection, to be looked at only ; and the dead appearance, caused by 
rough usage, can never be removed. 

Fancy Dahlias are becoming very popular, and deservedly so. 
The prejudice is fast wearing away that these parti-coloured flowers 
could never be produced of good shape. Every succeeding season has 
tended to remove this impression, and we have at length many kinds 
which would grace a stand of the ordinary varieties. 1 should recom- 
mend the same treatment for these as the other varieties. Perhaps 
they should not be grown quite so strong ; and those known to be too 
long in the petal (the prevailing fault at present) should not be dis- 
budded so early as the others; this will improve the outline of the 
flower, but reduce it in size, a point, however, of much less importance. 

Fancy Dahlias, in a few years, will, no doubt, be as extensively 
cultivated as the ordinary varieties, being more showy in the borders, 
and, with improved shape, will be more attractive in stands. 

Baising Seedlings is, perhaps, attended with more interest and 
pleasure than any other part of the culture of this beautiful flower. 
Daily watching the expansion and development of each promising bud 
is attended with no little excitement. 

Much has been said and written respecting which sorts are best to 
save seed from. I will not attempt to instruct, further than give the 
system practised by me; which is, to remove all thin or otherwise 
inferior blossoms as they appear ; for the fewer petals there are, the 
greater the quantity of seed, with little or no chance of its producing 
a good double flower. By this, it will be seen, much ultimate trouble 
will be saved. In smalll select collections, there will not be so much 
to do on this point; but in large collections there will be many 
varieties, from which it is not desirable to save seed. This accounts 
for the number of fine seedlings that have been produced by amateurs 
from small collections, when many who annually rdise thousands do 
not produce a good one. It is worthy of remark that those seedlings 
that take the lead and bloom first, seldom, if ever, produce a flower 
worth preserving ; these are from the finest seeds and thinnest blooms ; 
they vegetate first, and keep ahead all through the season, and can 
easily be distinguished by their tall habit, without side branches; 
whereas the late, small plants, that require nursing to make them 
bloom before the frost arrives, ^nerally produce the best flowers, as it 
is well known that very few of our best seedlings are ever shown the 
first season of their blooming. These are from the smallest seeds, and 
very double flowers. 
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Concluding RemaAka.— ain an advocate for Ahangin^ tfiA atoek 
of good old varieties. Growing them, year after year, in the same 
garden, without even parfly changing the soil, produces the result 
which may be anticipated ; the flowers degenerate, and a change 
becomes necessary. 

Keeping the roots, and propagating from them, being so simple, and 
now so generally understood, it will be a waste of time and space to 
enlarge on this part here ; but I recommend that pot plants should be 
preserved of those varieties as are known to rise badly from the ground, 
such as the Duchess of Richmond, Mrs. Shelly, and several others, 
which often decay during the winter. 

In taking a retrospective view of the Dahlia fancy, it is pleasing to 
remark the gradual improvement of this autumnal favourite up to the 
present lime. This improvement is annually progressing towards 
greater perfection, for of late years many of the finest varieties have 
been introduced, and it is notorious that an established fine seedling at 
the present time will command a higher price than at any previous 
period. To mark the progress of the Dahlia, the stand that obtained 
the 20/. prize for the best twenty-four blooms at the Cambridge Dahlia 
Show, 1840, contained only one variety that was shown in the first 
stand, of the same number of blooms, at the Metropolitan Exhibition, 
1846, a brief period of six years. That variety was Springfield Rival, 
a flower of thirteen or fourteen years* standing. I need not mention 
that both stands were grown by myself. The former was considered 
to be the best that had been produced up to that time, and the latter 
was certainly the best twenty-four I had shown during 1846. I very 
well remember that, at Cambridge, Unique was what is termed the 
“ bloom of the exhibition ; ** Penelope, Amato, Hope, Conservative, 
Maid of Bath, and many other flowers now out of date, were stars in 
that superior stand. 

POLMAISE HEATING OF HORTICULTURAL 
STRUCTURES, &c. 

The subject of heating by the so-called Polmaise system is again the 
subject of discussion in the horticultural newspapers, and therein stre- 
nuously debating the merits and demerits of the system, after it has had 
a trial of more than two years. The revival of the correspondence has 
been promoted by the circumstance of the Chelsea Botanic Garden 
being in the course of an entire renovation. 

The improvements commenced in this garden are of the following 
description : — The hardy plants are to be re-arranged upon the group- 
ing system ; numbering is to be done away with, and each plant is to 
have its name affixed to it. This will, without doubt, prove a great 
boon to medica:! students, who have often little time to consult printed 
lists ; besides, it will bring more readily under their notice many of 
those fine medicinal plants which this garden contains. A. new range 
of span-roofed hothouses and greenhouses are to be built in the centre 
of the garden, and these are plalihed so as to have the fine old marble 
statue of Sir Hans Sloane in the centre of the range. A new entrance 
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will be made in Swan*walk, at the east end of the range of houses, and 
a pond for water-plants is to be formed at the bottom of the garden, in 
connexion with the Thames, and which will be filled at every flood- 
tide. Mr. Fortune, who has been appointed curator, has put up a 
small Polmaise stove in one of the pits, by \vay of experiment, to de- 
termine the value of the apparatus, and to enable him to judge whether 
or no it would be desirable to adopt the plan for the new range ; and 
in order to obtain information from persons who had practical evidence 
of the system, he solicited it through the medium of the Gardeners' 
Chronicle, Since that time, several communications have been for- 
warded to the editor of that paper. One from an excellent practical 
horticulturist, Mr. Ogle, gardener at Bridge Castle, near Tunbridge 
Wells, in Kent, contains a statement of facts, without any regard to 
whether these should accord with the views and opinions of those persons 
who approve or disapprove of the system. He states : — 

“ I am surprised to find no one has replied to Mr. Fortune’s in- 
quiries ; it would therefore appear that few have an opportunity of 
doing so. As I have had this system at work for early forcing, per- 
haps my experience may be of some service. In the autumn of last 
year 1 was about making an alteration in the mode of heating a vinery 
which had previously been heated by flues, and determined, by per- 
mission of my kind and noble employer, to try Polmaise. The house 
was the centre one of three vineries, each forty feet wide. I was per- 
• fectly acquainted with the principles of this mode of heating, but there 
were a few of the details of construction which I did not understand, 
and which I pointed out to you. I therefore paid a visit to Nutfield, 
and was most kindly received by its then proprietor, with whom I spent 
two hours. It is not necessary to state what my opinions were as to 
what I saw, further than that, with the exception of the pines which 
had not long been there, the plants looked remarkably healthy and luxu- 
riant, I drew my plans ; and, that it might not be said that I departed 
from the correct principles, I forwarded them to Mr. Meek. He re- 
turned them with a very complimentary letter on the correctness of 
them, and at the same time entered very fully into what he had done 
and what he intended to do, and concluded with a request that I would 
correspond with him on the production and diffusion of heat. In 
November I commenced operations, and no necessary expense was 
spared to make it complete. The best materials were used, and the 
workmanship was of the best description. The size of the hot-air 
chamber and fire-place was seven feet by six feet ; the walls surround- 
ing the fire were fourteen-inch work, built of fire-brick and fire-clay. 
X had two plates which were cast with a rim, so as to work in a sand 
groove, to allow for contraction and expansion. Everything, indeed, 
was done to give the system a fair trial. I began to force on the 27th 
of January, and cut grapes the last week in June. I soon found the 
circulation of heated air was not so good as I could wish. I then made 
some alterations, which somewhat improved it, but I could never get 
it to work to my satisfaction. In a little time, when 1 came to have a 
brisk fire, the smoke got into the house, and upon examining the plates, 
I found one immediately over the fire very much warped and out of 
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place. I altered this, but it was very soon again out of order, and I 
consider the plate will always be an insuperable bar to the adoption of 
this mode of heating, as it so frequently permits the escape of smoke 
and gaseous exhalations into the house. As regards moisture, the 
evaporatings trough supplied me with it in abundance, and in which 
the vines appeared to luxuriate ; but on its withdrawal, as the grapes 
approached maturity, the atmosphere of the house was very disagreeable 
and impure ; the red spider also made its appearance, and spread 
rapidly, while the vines in the houses on each side have been entirely 
free from this pest to the present time. As to fuel, this house con- 
sumes more than it did when heated by flues by one-half. As far as 
regards early forcing, I do not believe this plan of heating will answer. 
When a moderate degree of heat is only required, the circulation of 
hot-air within the house is equal and regular ; but when a temperature 
of 40^ above that of the open air is required, the circulation of hot-air 
within the house is not equal and regular ; the grapes in that part of 
the house most distant from the hot-air entrance being upwards of a 
fortnight later than the others will prove the correctness of my asser- 
tions. As regards the health of the vines and plants, up to the time I 
withdrew moisture, they were everything I could wish ; I never saw 
anything look better, and so far I was pleased with this mode of heat- 
ing, but in every other respect disappointed. It may do for small 
houses and pits, where a moderate degree of heat is required ; but for 
early forcing, in large houses, I am convinced it will not answer, under 
its present arrangements, so well as other methods of heating. To 
conclude, I will briefly answer Mr. Fortune’s queries, as far as I 
am able to do so. To the first, as to time of erection — December, 
1846 ; second, size of house— -forty feet by fourteen feet ; third, tempe- 
rature kept up — 65^ maximum ; fourth, supposed extra power — none 
with safety ; fifth, sufficient or insufficient for forcing — insufficient, if 
the temperature out of doors is much below 20^ ; sixth, effects on plants 
or fruit— decidedly beneficial to the former when the system works 
well ; seventh, if any accidents — none, but has required greater care 
and attention than half a dozen other fires working flues and hot-water 
apparatus.” 

Another writer, Mr. Morris Todd, gardener. East Sutton -place, in 
Kent, states much in favour of the Polmaise system, but refers to the 
defection of the iron plates, and speaks in favour of substituting brick- 
work for iron. Mr. Kendall, of Stoke Newington, has paid much at- 
tention to the working of the system in his houses, and reports exceed- 
ingly favourable of it. He commenced with it according to the plan 
pursued by the late Mr. Meek, of Holmsdale House, near Nutfield, 
but he discovered defects in its operation, and, by alterations and addi- 
tions, he states he has now at work a cheap and durable apparatus, in 
all respects economical. Mr. Kendall considers the iron plates very 
liable to accident, and the results the probable destruction of the 
plants, but otherwise highly commends the system. 

Mr. Fitasimon, gardener to the Duke of Leeds, at Hornby Castle, 
near Catterick Bridge, in Yorkshire, states, “ He has had a pit erected, 
and heated by Polmaise, which has been constructed to test the utility 
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pf ^he system. If awwpns ypiy pwich to ipy iiatisfactipn ; >yith ^ yf^fy 
pjc^prate fire I G»p hayp ^ bp^tpjp bi^ of 9P^ ftnd the top tempemteie 
1 pap fegolalp hy |:>pttbp^ veptii^pra. I have the pit filled vitb 
pursing pjnps, iirhioh spem very happy in the soft, itvariPi hnmjd, 
inoyiiig atmosphpire that sprrounds them. The pit has pply beeu cpn- 
striicted a few weeks; the expense was little more than that for a 
conuhop fiue« I am quite an advocate for Folmaise, and at sopie 
future time 1 may try it upon a larger scale. I think it might be suc- 
cessfully applied in heating vine borders.” 

Mr. W. Wren, a contributor to tlie Gardeners^ Chronicle^ remarking 
on the opposition to Polmaise by some individuals who assert that the 
air passing over heated plates must of necessity become parched, adds, 
“ I confess my inability to understand this, and Mr. Fortune speaks of 
finding it the reverse. The moisture existing in the air cannot be 
destroyed ; and, if the hot-air chamber be made of some unabsorbent 
material (iron, for instance), as it ought always to be, it must be im- 
possible for tiie air to become parched. As to the splitting of the 
plate, and the destruction of brickwork by its expansion and contrac- 
tion, I must refer those who maintain such objections to the very 
sensible and instructive letter of Mr. Robert Hazard, in the Gardeners^ 
Chronicle of Saturday last ; and if they are willing to accord to these 
statements and recommendations their due weight, they must admit 
that their most material objections are satisfied. 

“ It has been urged that no weight can attach to the opinions of 
those who support Folmaise without a practical acquaintance with its 
operation ; if so, the objection must apply with equal force to the argu- 
ments of its opponents, who in no one case, 1 believe, possess any prac- 
tical knowledge of the subject. On the other hand, an objection which 
does not apply iias been made against hot-water pipes, viz., that ^ they 
radiate a dry heat.’ This is an error. Caloric, supplied either by 
pipes, flues, or any other apparatus, cannot, in itself, give out moisture ; 
and it would be absurd to $peak of its giving out ‘ drought,* which is 
but a negative quality. But it ‘ radiates* the moisture with which it 
is in contact.** 

Reference is above made to a letter sent by Robert Hazard, Esq., 
of Bedminster Bridge Works, near Bristol, in which he observes that 
certain individuals are beginning to experience some defects. These 
defects are not in, neither are they attributed to, the system, but it 
seems that the mechanical means of carrying out those principles which 
have become notorious by the agitation of the Folmaise discussion are 
subject to serious objections. 1 allude to Mr. Fortune’s letter, which 
complains of splitting of the hot plate, and impossibility of avoiding 
destruction tp the brickwork by the expansion and contraction of the 
iron. Now, it is certain that if this objection continues, Folmaise, 
with all its advantages, must be given up, and we must either fall back 
to the old system (to which, by-the-bye, we shall never be reconciled, 
after having had a glitnpse of be^er things), or we must seek some 
other means of carrying out those principles to which we have recently 
subscribed. The former course cannot be thought ofi viz., that we 
fhould relinquish what we kuow to be good because at the outset there 
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1)6611 8om6 few ^)8e 8tarts. The ferror Rpp^r^ to piie tp l}^\re 
anspp in thi? suppoifition th^ wps only p^ei^y to adopt ciiurrpp^ 
pf a$ th,e yemple of heat, the pnnciple wai 80 omnipph^ ttijit 

atiy contrivance, however rude, lypuld suffice for its applicatiopi Owing 
to this feejing, \yp had too many diyectlops in this style,— ^ t'here 
is only an iron plate \vanted, a few fire bars, ^ mpny hupdred bricb, 
which altogether will cost so niuch, and you may attain the perfection 
of heating ; * a kind of ‘ Fern, Vidi, Vicr view of things, yhich migbj: 
have done very well once upon a time for the Roman emperor, but is 
not an advisable rule of conduct upon all occasions. The greater any 
one’s experience is, the more readily will he acknowledge the difficulty 
of causing currents of air to move precisely as they are desired under 
the varying circumstances of wind and weather, and an unstudied ar- 
rangement of bricks and hot plates will not be the most likely to efiect 
it. In regard to the particulars which you require of temperature pro- 
duced, &c., and the name of the party supplying the plate, I do not 
see how any good is to be hoped from such details ; neither do I see 
that it is light to attach blame to the tradesman for the splitting of his 
plate. It must always be expected that a plate of iron, intensely 
heated in the centre, and comparatively cool round the sides, would 
‘ go,* from the unequal rate of expansion. Neither is this to be pre- 
vented by having it cast a long time before using, and allowing it to 
s^son, like a piece of mahogany. Also, wherever you have iron work 
fastening into masonry, you must look for the destruction of the latter. 
I have myself seen church towers tied together w ith iron braces when 
the mere change of atmospheric temperature has caused them to push 
the stones completely out of place ; and must not this action be ten- 
fold increased when the iron is raised to red heat, sufficient to cause 
the air passing over it to scorch the plants in its immediate neighbour- 
hood ? It will be necessary, before the advantage of the new system 
of heating can be made practically evident, to substitute for these rude 
arrangements some more philosophical heating apparatus ; you must 
have, instead of the hot plate of small dimensions (which it is conse- 
quently necessary to heat until it is in danger of splitting), a larger 
radiating surface, raised to a moderate temperature only. lour atmo- 
sphere will then be more wholesome, the air will never scorch, the lire 
will be economised, because not expended in the chimney, apd, if my 
system were adopted, there would be no fear of the bricks being pushed 
about, since my apparatus is complete in itself, and expands and con- 
tracts altogether ; there is no brick fire-place, and the smoke escapes 
in a series of pipes, radiating as it goes. These tubes are, of course, 
out of sight, and lead at last into an ordinary flue. It was once asked 
in a depreciating tone in your columns, if my plan had not been at- 
tended with such practical difficulties as to prevent its general appli- 
cation ? I answered at the time that there was no foundation for the 
insinuation, and subsequent experience confirms my statement I cannot 
help adding, that if the same question were put to those who regard 
the hot plate as part and parcel of Polniaise, they would scarcely be 
able to give a satisfactory reply.” 

^rom all the correspondence we have received, or read in other 
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communications, furnished by persons who have tried the system, it 
appears the principle meets approval; and where it has not realized all 
expectations, arose from defective constructions, or anticipations which 
the system was never calculated to realize. 

The principle is the same in Mr. Hazard’s system, but it is not liable 
to any injurious consequences from an iron plate cracking, &c. ; the 
fire passing through numerous pipes, gives a large heated surface, 
whilst it wholly avoids dangers from the casualties named above. 

In former numbers we have inserted extended remarks on Mr. 
Hazard’s system, which, as far as we have tried it, as stated, has our 
entire approval. 

The approaching season of heating structures, forcing flowers, &c., 
has induced us to introduce the subject at length in our present num- 
ber, so that our readers may have more practical information on a 
subject which is of much importance in the winter and spring culti- 
vation of flowers. 

TO KEEP CAPE HEATHS BUSHY. 

One of the greatest faults among the growers of Heaths is that of 
allowing them to grow long and straggling, and ill-shaped. There is 
but one way to prevent this, and that is, to stop at the end of their 
shoots while very young. This is the reason we recommend the 
amateur to begin with very small plants. If it is inclined to be tall, 
pinch the top out ; if any of the side shoots are inclined to crumble, 
pinch the ends out. The effect of this stopping is to make them throw 
side shoots, and form thicker foliage. Thus, to form a good bushy 
plant, you cannot well take off the top shoot too soon ; and as the side 
shoots lengthen, pull out the ends, and they will again form side shoots ; 
so that, with care, and stopping the joints at equal lengths, and espe- 
cially shortening those wliich would grow faster than the rest, a plant 
may be made feathering down to the very edge of the pot, and this 
must be constantly done, even as the plants get large, whenever any 
branch is inclined to grow out of shape. 


THE HEARTSEASE, A FEW REMARKS UPON. 

BY TENSES. 

For some years this lovely humble flower has been a great favourite 
with me, and as I think every volume of this Magazine ought to have 
some notice of it in its pages, I am induced to forward the general 
particulars of my mode of treatment, and wliich I am confident has not 
been exceeded in success by any grower I have seen in the west of 
England, nor even equalled by the specimens I have on a few occasionis 
seen at the London celebrated shows. I have taken this early period 
of the volume for 1848 in consequence of the next month (March) 
being a very favourable time for striking cuttings. I have three beds 
of Heartsease in the open air, but in order to preserve a suitable stock 
1 have a number of all my best kinds grown in pots, and kept in winter 
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in a dry cool frame-pit, keeping them about a foot from the glass. 
From these plants I take off my first race of cuttings, I do not take 
the very vigorous, erect-growing shoots, but the moderate, side- 
growing ones, cutting them close under a joint, leaving the cutting 
about an inch and a half long, — not more,-^ressing away the lowest 
pair of leaves, then insert them in a sandy loam around the side of the 
pot, pressing the soil as firmly around the cuttings as I dare, so as not 
to bruise the stems, otherwise if damaged by pressure they will die. I 
have two inches deep of drainage, and the pots 1 insert them in are 
32*s. I place them in a cool frame, near the glass, having all the 
light given them 1 can, but shade them from the sun from ten to three, 
until they have struck root. Too much shade is very injurious ; they 
will soon begin to damp off if care is not bestowed in that particular, 
and yet they require shade from hot sun. The frame I put them in is 
a small one-light box, as is usually termed, and nearly every cutting 
succeeds. I pot them off singly into 60-sized pots, and early in May 
plant out what I require for the open bed, and repot such as I purpose 
to grow in pots into 24*s. The soil I use in pots and beds is prepared 
as follows : — Twelve months before using I get the turfs from a sheep 
pasture; it is a small close, an acre in extent, near to my farm- 
yard, and where the sheep are kept for any ready purposes. I only 
have the turf pared about three inches in thickness ; this is procured 
every spring, and laid up in a heap. In placing it I have a layey)f 
turf, and over it I sprinkle two or three inches thick of well-rotted 
hot-bed dung and leaf mould, and thus proceed to the completion : I 
have it turned over, chopped, &c., once in summer and next in October ; 
and at the potting season, and making up the beds in the open ground, 
it is fit for use. I have it a foot deep in the bed, and a drainage of 
sticks, &c., several inches deep, is laid over the bottom. My beds are 
formed with the ends to the mid-day sun, and to screen the plants, 
which is essential, from half-past twelve o’clock to three in hot weather, 
1 have a canvas screen stretched to two side posts, which is drawn 
aside at the latter hour. The plants put out into a bed at the end of 
April or early in May, bloom from the end of June to the close of the 
season. I always plant another bed in September, and these, surviving 
winter, begin to bloom by the 1st of April, and continue to Mid- 
summer, or even later, in vigour. 

My treatment of those grown in pots is to give a due attention to 
re-pot, give shade, &c., as circumstances require. 

In order to have the flowers of an increased size, I take away all 
side shoots, and only retain a few, three or four, vigorous, erect-growing 
ones, and thin away the flowers too, retaining only one, or in some 
cases two, to a single shoot. I apply manure-water occasionally, but 
am careful it is not poured upon the plant. I also lay an inch or two 
deep of well-rotted cow dung over the soil around the plant a foot or 
so ; this supplies nutriment, as rain water, &c., filters through it ; it 
also keeps the soil cooler in hot weather. 

I always strike a second lot of cuttings towards the end of Septem- 
ber, as the spring period and this are the very best for succeeding ; the 
summer season is not suitable, and when it is then done they must be 
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inserted in a border with a north aspect, or, if in pots, where they can 
be kept thus cool and shady. I usually save seed, and have raised 
several of the best grown. The seed I obtain from my early bloom I 
usually gather in July and early part of August ; I sow it immediately ; 
the plants become strong before the end of the season, and bloom 
vigorously the following spring and early summer. The seed I obtain 
late in the summer I sow early in March, and plant out as soon as 
strong enough ; they bloom freely during the after part of summer. I 
have all seedlings for the first season grown remotely from my select 
plants, so that my seed from this latter lot be not impregnated by any 
inferior flower in marking or form. 

A more interesting department in the culture of flowers does not 
present itself than raising seedlings. Many complaints have been made 
of plants suddenly dying. This, I believe, is generally occasioned by 
the main stem being twisted by the wind. To prevent such disaster I 
have small sticks pricked in among the shoots, and some of them are 
hooked, so that the plants are staid in their natural position. When 
attacked by mildew, I sprinkle the upper as well as under part of the 
leaves, &c. This always destroys the pest and restores the plants. ^ 


THE ROSE:--.ATTAR, OR OTTO OF ROSES. 

^ BY BOSA. 

Op all the flowers which adorn the garden, none, perhaps, exceed the 
Rose in beauty of form, delicacy of colour, or sweetness of perfume. 
The different species of this flower are exceedingly numerous, amount- 
ing to at least sixty, and the varieties are upwards of a thousand. 

The Rose has, in all ages, been a favourite with the poet, and it has 
also formed a part of the decorations at festivals and religious cere- 
monies. A French writer characteristically observes, “ The most 
populous nations, the mightiest cities, the richest empires, have dis- 
appeared from the surface of the globe ; the most powerful dynasties 
liave been ingulfed in the revolutions and the changes of ages, but a 
simple flower has survived all these political storms, without suffering 
a change in its destiny. The homage that was rendered to it three 
thousand years since, the favour in which it was held, are still the 
same; no other flower has been so much celebrated for so great a 
length of time. In almost all languages it is employed as the emblem 
of beauty, and used to express modesty, innocence, and grace,” 

In accordance with these feelings of the ancients, a supernatural 
origin was attributed to it in their heathen mythology, and it was ac- 
cordingly said to have sprung from the earth on the spot where the 
blood of Adonis was shed, after his conflict with the wild boar. 

In ancient Rome, during public rejoicings, the streets were strewed 
with Roses ; and at Baiae, when festivals were given on the water, the 
whole of the neighbouring lake appeared covered with this lovely 
flower. It was the practice, also, to encompass the head, and even the 
neck with garlands, composed almost entirely of Roaes. 

A curious custom existed in France, until as late as the middle oi 
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the seventeenth century ; the different princes and peers, even those of 
the blood royal, were to present Roses to the Parliament of Paris, in 
the months of April, May, and June. The nobleman whose turn it 
was to perform this ceremony caused Roses and other sweet-scented 
flowers to be strewed over all the apartments of the parliament house, 
and presided at a splendid breakfast, at which the president and coun- 
sellors, and even the subordinate officers of the court, were present. 
He afterwards went through each chamber, causing a large silver 
vessel to be carried before him, containing as many nosegays of Roses 
and other flowers, either natural or artificial, as there were guests 
present. There was an officer attached to the parliament, with tlie 
title of Rosier de la Cour, from whom the nosegays which formed tliese 
presents were purchased. 

This ceremony appears^to have been rather an expensive affair, and 
disputes frequently arose as to its performance, particularly in the case 
of princes of the blood-royal, who, at times, considered they ought, on 
account of their rank, to have been excused from presiding. 

Roses have also been employed at funerals, to cover the coffins of 
young persons and children, and the friends of the deceased have, at 
certain times of the year, decorated the tombs of their relatives with 
garlands of the same flower. At tlie coronation of the kings of 
England, a certain number of young ladies precede the procession, 
scattering flowers as they go. The Rose is also employed as a crest, 
or as a principal bearing in a coat-of-arms. We must all remember, 
in English history, the calamitous civil wars, which lasted for many 
years, between the Red and White Roses,— the houses of Lancaster 
and York. In some parts of France, a Rose is the prize of the victor 
in many a village festival. 

The sweet scent of this flower naturally attracted the notice of man- 
kind, and a decoction of the flower-leaves, called rose-water, has been 
in frequent use ; it has been employed to sprinkle the interior of reli- 
gious edifices, and is used in the font at baptisms, by the priests of the 
Roman Catholic church. But the most beautiful produce of the Rose 
is the attar, or otto, the essential oil of Roses. The species most 
usually employed in the preparation of the attar are the Rosa 
moschata and the Rosa bifera officinalis. 

The discovery of the attar is thus fancifully desjcribed : — A Mogul 
princess, with that profusion so peculiar to eastern manners, had caused 
a kind of basin in her gardens to be entirely filled with rose-water, and 
was amusing herself on its sweet-scented waves with the Mogul 
emperor. The heat of the sun had disengaged the essential oil from 
the water which contained it, and it was observed floating on the sur- 
face of the liquid, when its powerful odour was soon discovered. 

There are two methods of obtaining the attar. At Tunis and in 
Persia the Musk Rose is employed for this purpose. The rose-leaves 
are collected, and placed in a wooden vessel, nearly full of the purest 
water, which is exposed for several days to the heat of the sun ; this 
disengages the essential oil, which floats on the surface of the water ; 
it is then carefully collected by means of a small piece of fine clean 
cotton-wool, tied to the end of a stick, from which it is squeezed into 
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small bottles, which are afterwards carefully closed. This butter of 
Roses, as it is sometimes called, is of a yellowish tinge, and semi- 
transparent. It has the property of keeping for a length of time 
without becoming rancid, and the aroma which it yields is so powerful 
that a quantity which would adhere to the point of a needle is suffi- 
cient to perfume an apartment for more than a day. 

The second method of preparing it is by distillation. A quantity of 
fi^h Roses, say, for example, forty pounds, are put into a still with 
sixty pounds of water, the Roses being left as they are with their 
calyces, but with the stems cut close; the mass is then well mixed 
together with the hands, and a gentle fira is made under the still; wlien 
the water beings to grow hot and fumes to rise, tlie cap of the still is 
put on and the pipe fixed ; the chinks are then well luted, and cold 
water put on the refrigeratory at top. A moderate fire is kept up, and 
the distillation continued till thirty pounds of water have come over, 
which is generally accomplished in about four or five hours. This 
rose-water is again poured on a fresh quantity of Roses, that is, forty 
pounds* weight, and from fifteen to twenty pounds of water are drawn 
off* as before. The rose-water thus prepared will, if tlie flowers have 
been good, be found highly scented with the essential oil It is then 
poured into pans of earthenware or tinned metal, and left exposed to 
the fresh air for the night ; the attar, or essential oil, will be found in 
the morning congealed, and floating on the top of the water ; this is to 
be carefully separated and collectal, either with a thin shell or a 
scummer, and poured into a vial. 

The quantity of essential oil to be obtained from the Roses is very pre- 
carious, as it depends not only on the skill of the distiller, but also on the 
quality of the Roses and the favourableness of the season. In order to 
procure as much as three drachms from one hundred pounds* weight of 
rose-leaves, tlie season must be very favourable, and the operation 
(carefully performed. The colour of the attar is no criterion of its 
quality. • 


ON SELECTING HYACINTH BULBS. 

It is well known that the bulb contains in embryo all the parts of the 
future plant and flower. This fact renders it necessary to select bulbs 
with care, in order to ensure fine specimens ; so that good bulbs must 
be planted, or fine flowers will never be the result. 

A bulb that is spongy, however large, never produces a bloom equal 
to what even a much less-sized one does that is compact, firm in sub- 
stance, and weighty. Of course the larger such are the more superb 
the floral specimen. 



I N horticultural pursuits procrastination is productive of £ 
very annoying consequences, and is exceedingly hurt- ^ 
ful. The effect of deferring necessary operations, whether 
from carelessness or convenience, is in all cases vexatious and irre- 
trievable. Wiien flowers are to be provided at a certain season, the 
plants ouglit to be furnished at the proper period, and whether the 
supply is to proceed from seed, be propagated by cuttings, or increased 
by division, a prompt attention, in due course, is essential to success. 

IN THE FLOWER aAREEN. 

If the weather continue severe sufficient protection must be afforded 
to all tender plants, but on all favourable occasions, as far as can con- 
veniently be done, take off the covering in order to dispel any damp 
air. See that all newly-planted shrubs remain secure, so the roots are 
not loosened by the wind. Planting trees, shrubs, &c., ought to be 
done as early as possible, guarding against the frosty air damaging the 
fibrous roots ; as little exposure as possible is essential to success in 
growth. If Rose Trees are to be planted they must be done this 
month, or success is hazardous, and if they live they do not usually do 
well that season. Prune the open-air kinds of the entire hardy class. 
Perennial and biennial plants in the flower bed may be divided. Plant 
out Hollyhocks as soon as possible, if they are to bloom well the 
coming season ; so with any of the biennial plants. Pink beds, see 
that the plants remain secure, and stick some whin or fir-tree branches 
in among the plants, or make a low hedge of them around the bed, in 
order to screen the plants from the strong cold udnd ; a top dressing 
of well-rotted hot-b^ manure should be given. Fresh soil should be 
added to all flower beds ; it very much promotes the production of a 
profusion of flowers. Manures should be laid over the roots of Roses, 
removing a few inches of the earth, filling up the hollow with well- 
rotted cow or hot-bed dung, and sprinkle it over with soil, so it may 
dry. Collect soils, &c., for forming compost, such as turf, peat, loam, 
&c. If the surface of beds of bulbs has become hard and stiff, stir it 
over frequently, in order to admit that free atmospheric influence to 
the roots which is essential to success. Polyanthuses in beds ought to 
have three or four inches thick of dry leaves carefully laid over it, but 
not to buiy the plants ; add jel sprinkling of soil to hold the leaves from 
blowing away, and, if the weather continue severe, a few short sticks 
pricked in over the bed would support a mat for covering. 

Take the first opportunity about the middle of the month, if the 
weather be dry, to plant the Ranunculuses and Anemonies, placing 
them at five inches apart, and an inch and a half deep from the crown 
to the surface ; and if the soil be dry, afler planting, press the surface 
with a flat board. If the formation of the bed lias not been effected. 
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dig out a space half a yard deep, and put all over the bottom a layer of 
cow manure five or six inches deep ; after which fill up with the proper 
compost (see Articles upon). Auriculas and Polyanthuses in pots 
should have plenty of air in fine weather ; take off a portion of the 
surface soil, and fill up with a rich compost (see last month’s Calendar 
for these as well as on Carnations, Picotees, and Tulips). Be careful 
that the latter-named plants be firmly secured in their positions, so tiiat 
they be not damaged by wind. A small protection against strdng 
wind should be provided on the bed side and most exposed ; and Car- 
nations will require more wafer now. Heartsease in beds should have 
a similar protection, and a little fresh soil spread over the bed. Auri- 
cula seed should be sown in a light loamy soil, and the pots or boxes 
be placed in a coal-pit ; the surface must be made even by pressure 
with the bottom of a pot ; keep the surface just moist whilst the seed 
vegetates. Now is the time to make a plan of the flower garden, par- 
terre, &c., and to mark each bed with the kind of flowers required, and 
then to prepare a stock to furnish accordingly, whether from the sowing 
seed or otherwise, as with Verbenas, &c. 

m THE FOBCZNQ PBAME. 

Sow seeds of the tender annuals as Balsam, Amaranthus, Cocks- 
comb, &c., in pots, and the half hardy kinds as Asters, Stocks, &c., 
either in pots or upon a bed of soil, &e. When sown in pots do not 
water the surface at the time, but after a few days if the soil be dry a 
gentle sprinkling may be given, and afterwards, till the plants are up, 
great care must be taken to keep it moist, for when once softened, if 
the seeds become dry, destruction soon follows. Gardenias should , be 
forced now, as also other similar plants. (See list in Stove department. 

Cuttings of Hemimeris, Salvias, Heliotropes, Geraniums, Lotus, 
Anagallis, Verbenas, Petunias, and such like plants for the open beds 
in summer should immediately be struck, or the plants will be too 
weak to answer the purpose. If parts of cuttings were put off in 
autumn they should now be potted oflf singly into small pots, they will 
then be well established by turning out time ; any long ones amongst 
them should be stopped to induce laterals and make bushy plants. 

Dahlia roots should be immediately put to force ; if increase is 
requisite, take off the shoots when^bout four inches long. 

Dahlia seed should be sown in pots, and only just covered. Lobelias, 
too, should be potted singly at the close of the month to have them 
vigorous by turning out time. Boxes and pots of Mignonette for suc- 
cession should be sown. Achimenes, Gesnerias, Gloxinias, &c., should 
be introduced to promote tlieir immediate growth, and as soon as the 
plants have pushed, pot them, singly or otherwise, as desirable. Ama- 
ryllis, &c., may be excited in like manner. Hyacinths, &c., approach- 
ing bloom, must be placed in an airy, light situation, and to those in 
glasses give a change of water every three or four days. At the 
closing part of the month pot singly Tigridia pavonia, and T. conchi- 
flora into small pots. Sow immediately in pots seed of the Chinese 
Primrose, and as soon as the plants are fit to pot off do so in a rich 
compost ; keep them in heat for a short time, and never water them 
over-head, as they are liable to be rotted off by its remaining in the 
centre ; care, too, is necessary not to give too much at the roots, for if 
kept wet they soon become sickly. The plants properly treated will 
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bloom fine the same season. The fringed flowered kinds are the best. 
Cinerarias should now be forwarded by repotting, due attention to 
watering, &c. They often require fumigating, being so very subject 
to the green fly. Calceolarias, too, should be encouraged to have 
them large, they, as well as Cinerarias, succeed best when grown in a 
warm, moist, airy pit-frame, kept at about 56 degrees of temperature. 
Thus kept, and temperature increased with the season, they will bloom 
luxuriantly, duly potted, &c., and when coming into bloom may be 
removed to the greenhouse, &c. Jacoboea and Guernsey Lilies, &c., 
should be repotted. Mignonette be sown in pots for early summer 
blooming. Fuchsias required for exhibition should now be cut in so 
as to have them a good shape, and after having pushed a little be 
repotted, thinning away all unnecessary shoots. Cuttings of Pelargo- 
niums put in at two or three different periods, say February, March, 
and April, duly potted, &c., bloom in autumn and early winter. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE AND COLD FRAME. 

All air, in dry, favourable weather, must be admitted so as just 
to keep frost out. If damp a gentle fire may be applied when air 
cannot be admitted. Pelargoniums to be superb specimens should 
be repotted into their blooming pots, (read the several articles on 
their culture in previous volumes,) they must have a free circulation 
of air around the plants, it gives vigour to the shoots and prepares 
them for a higher temperature afterwards without injury, and a 
stronger bloom is produced. Fumigate to destroy green fly. The 
surface soil in all pots should be stirred up, it tends to health. Epacris, 
Correas, Coronillas, Acacias, Cinerarias, and other plants will now 
be coming into bloom, water seldom as possible, but when given, let 
there be as much as will moisten afl the soil. Ericas will still gene- 
rally be inactive, therefore give but little water as required, and recol- 
lect their proper situation is in the most airy part of the house, but 
guard them from north-east winds very carefully. If any mildew 
appears, dust with sulphur. Camellias, too, should occupy an airy part, 
and the greatest care taken to keep the soil in an equally moistened 
medium state, using water of a temperature equal to that of the house ; 
if these points are neglected it is* likely the flower buds will drop. 
Give weak manure water alternate with the other. Continue to pre- 
serve all inmates of the co/d frame in as quiescent a state as possible. In 
all cases when very severe weather continues for some time, it is neces- 
sary to keep the sashes close, and perhaps to retain during day as well 
as night the matted covering, much caution is therefore required to 
avoid destruction by damp. Admit air in abundance whenever the 
weather permits, and occasionally, when a mild day presents, clean the 
pit throughout, stirring the surface a little, also scrupulous!) remove 
all dead leaves and branches from the plants. Carefully and sparingly 
give water now and then as absolutely required only. By observing 
these rules injury from frost and damp is avoided. Alstroemerias, 
Lilium speciosum, and others should be re-potted. Any young plants 
which have filled their pots with roots should be potted into larger, as 
they require, from time to time. If a syringing of the plants over head 
be really necessary, let it be done in. the morning of a day which is 
likely to be fine, and air be aJimitted fully. 
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IN TEE STOVE. 

Old plants of Fuchsia corj^mbiflora now gently pushed on will come 
finely into bloom by the first week in May, or if the season be fine, earlier. 
Exotic seeds should now be sown (see articles in former volumes). 
Successive introductions of plants forced must be brought in, as Roses, 
Lilacs, Azalea, Acacm, Heliotropes, Correa, Coronilla, Cineraria, 
Sweet Violets, Cactus, Cyclamen, Gardenia, Justicia, Eranthemum, 
Honeysuckle, Pinks, Gesneria zebrina, Nerium, Mignonette, &c., and 
pots or boxes of Hyacinth, Narcissus, Persian Iris, Crocus, so as to 
have a constant succession of bloom. (See remarks on Hyacinth in 
January Calendar). All the plants now enumerated are suited, too, for 
a warm conservatory, and as that useful appendage is often contiguous 
to a room they are doubly charming in such a situation at this early 
season. Orchidaceous plants should be repotted now, as they may 
require. Take care that a due proportion of moisture is maintained in 
the atmosphere, although most of this tribe require to be quite dry at 
the root during the rest season ; yet they still require a somewhat moist 
atmosphere. Specimen plants for exhibitions wdll require repotting, 
pruning, &c. Ixoras sliould be elevated so as to be near tlie glass in 
order to set their bloom, they must have plenty of air at all times con- 
venient. Attacks from red spider at the under side of the leaves must 
be looked after and at once be destroyed, or they will soon spread their 
ravages, as will be exhibited by the leaves becoming brown and spotted, 

APPLICATION OF DRAINAGE TO PLANTS IN POTS. 

BT QULIELMDS. 

I NOTICE that wiiters on plant culture at the present day are much 
more urgent in the recommendation of a liberal drainage to plants in 
pots than their predecessors w'ere, and I think it is a very great auxiliary 
in the promotion of the improved cultivation we have arrived at. The 
health of a plant, in a great measure, depends on a free circulation of 
water through the soil. The general materials used for drainage are 
pot crocks, sandstone, and charcoal ; it is the best plan to have these of 
different sizes. Over the hole at the bottom one large, hollow-formed 
piece must be placed ; upon this a due proportion of large pieces must 
be laid, and about half such proportion of a smaller size, in order to pre- 
vent soil from settling through the rougher parts. I advise, too, in all 
cases, that over these materials a layer of rough pieces of peat or turfy 
loam be placed. Of course, the larger the plant so will be the pot, and 
an equal increase in drainage will be requisite. Pieces of charcoal or 
sandstone mixed with the soil are very beneficial for all the hard-wooded 
plants, and bone-dust, or small pieces, to the soft-wooded ; the fibrous 
roots cling to these materials. Such are doubly useful ; they absorb 
moisture, and, retaining it, afford a supply for the rootlets, whilst at tlie 
same time by such absorption they, in a great measure, prevent excess. 
I am aware that to provide for such a routine of preparing drainage, and 
thus systematically arranging it, will require some labour, but if pro- 
perly attended to it will be done with as much ease as any slovenly 
method. Now, the materials for drainage may be prepared in wet or 
some such weather, and in a few hours of labour in this way a consi^ 
derable stock may be provided ; and in placing the drainage in the pots 
it ^Vill be so readily accomplished, and its certain anticipated beneficial 
results will render it a pleasing attention. 






T his noble plant, the Queen of Aquatics, has, by permission, been 
privileged to bear the title which distinguishes it. It was 
first discovered by Sir R. Schomburgh, on the first day of 1837, 
in British Guiana, in South America. That gentleman observes, 
‘‘ that while proceeding up the River Berbice we arrived at a part 
where the river expanded and formed a considerable basin. Some 
object on the extremity of this basin attracted my attention, and I was 
unable to form an idea of what it could be ; at length I beheld a 
VEGETABLE WONDER. It had gigantic leaves, five to six feet across, 
with a flat broad rim, lighter green above and a vivid crimson under- 
neath, floating upon the water ; and in character with such wonderful 
foliage I saw luxuriant flowers, each consisting of numerous petals 
passing in alternate tints from pure white to rose and pink. The 
smooth water was covered with the blossoms, and which possess the 
additional charm of extensively diffusing a sweet fragrance.” 

Eight years after its discovery by Sir R. Schomburgh, Mr. Bridges, 
in his journey through Bolivia, found the Victoria regia in coqjsider- 
able abundance, and he brought home, in 1846, seeds in wet clay, well 
dried foliage, and flowers in spirits. Mr. Bridges observes, that the 
plant grows in four to six feet of water, producing leaves and flowers, 
which rapidly decay and give place to others. From each plant there 
are seldom more than four or five leaves on the surface, but in many 
parts of the lake they entirely covered the surface. I observed a 
beautiful aquatic bird walk with much ease from leaf to leaf. 

The blossoms rise six or eight inches above the surfiice, expanding 
first in the evening, when they are pure white ; changing finally, by 
exposure to sun, to a beautiful pink or rose colour. The largest 
flowers I saw measured from ten inches to a foot across. They exhale 
a most delightful fragrance, which at first was compared to a rich Pine 
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Apple, afterwards to a Melon, and then to a Cheriinoya, but so very 
peculiar is the delicious scent that it is unlike every other, and only 
inherited by this most noble flower.” 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Allamanda Schottii — ^Large-flowered erect Allamanda. 

Apocynacea. Pentandria Monogynia. 

Two of the most ornamental hothouse climbing plants are the 
Allamanda cathartica and A. grandiflora; their large, rich yellow, 
flowers borne in such profusion for many successive months, produce a 
fine display, and render them deserving a place in every collection. 
These species have been exhibited for the last two or three years at the 
London floral shows, and have been much admired. The present new 
species has been raised from seeds sent from Brazil by Mr. Graham to 
Miss Barton, of Springwood, near Manchester, at w'hich place it 
bloomed for the first time in September, 1847. It is an upright 
suffruticose plant. The specimen at Springwood was two feet high, 
and grown in an 8-inch pot. The flowers are produced in large 
panicled heads. They are funnel-shaped, with a large spreading five- 
parted limb, each being nearly four inches across, of a full rich yellow, 
the inside of the tube a deeper colour. It is a very ornamental 
species, well meriting a place in the hothouse. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 
4351.) 

;Acacia oncinophylla — Hook-leaved. 

This very pretty, graceful, neat species has been introduced from 
the Swan River colony. The flowers are produced in spikes each 
about an inch long, and very numerously, in pairs (at the axils of the 
leaves) along the branches. The blossoms are deliciously fragrant. 
It is in the greenhouse at the Royal Gardens of Kew, and deserves to 
be in every collection. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4353.) 

Clerodendron capitatum — The head flowered. 

Mr. Whitfield sent this fine flowering species from Sierra Leone to 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter, and has there bloomed 
in the hothouse. It is a handsome shrub, and small plants bloom very 
freely. The flowers are produced in very large terminal heads ten 
inches across. A separate blossom has a slender tube about five inches 
long terminating in a five-parted spreading limb near two inches across. 
They are of a creamy white, and very fragrant. A single head of 
flowers has forty or more in it. The plant is a valuable acqui- 
sition to the hothouse, and deserves to be in every one. (Figured in 
Bot.Mag., 4355.) 

Clerodendron scandenb — The climbing. 

This pretty hothouse plant was also sent by Mr, Whitfield from 
Sierra Leone to Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co. It is a graceful 
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climber, of medium growth, and blooms very freely in winter. The 
flowers are borne in corymbous heads, of from twelve to twenty in 
each, and being numerous form a large lengthy panicle ; they are 
white, beautifully tinged with rose. A separate blossom has a tube 
about half an inch long, and the five-parted limb is an inch across. It 
is a very neat and interesting plant. (Figured in BoL Mag,, 4354.) 

Gkischowia hirta — Hairy Grischowia. 

Melastomacem. 

This is another of Dr. Karsten’s plants, and has also been flowered 
at Berlin, and recently published. It forms a new genus, which Dr. 
Karsten has dedicated to M. Grischow, a chemist, and an excellent 
botanist. It is a very ornamental species, forming a branching upright 
shrub, of from two to three feet high, with four-cornered, densely 
hairy stems ; small hairy leaves, and numerous rosy-purple flowers. 
The leaves are opposite, elliptical, about an inch long, seven-nerved, 
and hairy, particularly on the under side. I’he flowers are borne in 
trichotomous cymes, at the ends of the branching shoots, and as new 
buds continue to be formed between the branches, the plants continue 
for a length of time an object of attraction ; individually the blossoms 
are attached by short pedicels ; they have four oblong-roundish petals, 
of a pretty rosy-purple colour, and in the centre, a tuft of eight hori- 
zontal stamens. It was found on the Cumbre de Valenzia, at an alti- 
tude of from 5000 to 6000 feet, mostly in sunny and airy places, on 
the ridge of the mountains. The flowering season was November and 
December. The plant will be an acquisition to our plant-houses. 

Schwerin I A superb a — Superb Schwerinia. 

Melastomacece, 

This, one of the many splendid Venezuelan plants introduced by 
Dr. Karsten to the Berlin gardens, has been flowered by M. Decker, 
and has been recently published by its introducer. He has constituted 
it a new genus, dedicated to his Royal Highness the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenburgh Schwerin. It forms a splendid shrub, growing from 
six to ten feet in height, with smooth round branches, bearing fine 
deep green foliage, and beautiful crimson blossoms. The leaves are 
opposite, lanceolate, three-nerved, and hairy on the lower side near the 
nerves. The flowers are produced freely from the axils of the upper 
leaves ; they are erect, solitary, from an inch and a half to two inches 
across, with five obovate spreading petals, which are of a brilliant 
crimson, supporting a tuft of large yellow horizontal anthers. Dr. 
Karsten estimates this as one of the best show plants lately introduced 
to Europe ; and such it appears to be from the representation given of it. 

Tritonia aurea — Golden-flowered. 

Iridacece, Triandria Monogynia* 

This beautiful Ixia-like flowering plant has been recently introduced 

£ 2 
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into this country from CafFraria. It is a bulbous perennial, growing 
half a yard high, and blooms profusely dther in the greenhouse in pots, 
or planted out in a cool frame, or warm border in front of a stove or 
greenhouse. The flowers are borne in terminal spiked panicles, many 
in each, of a very rich orange colour. A separate blossom is nearly 
three inches across. It is a valuable acquisition. Messrs. Backhouse, 
Nurserymen, of York, possess the stock. It merits a place anywhere. 
(Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 


New Plants noticed in Nurseries, &c. 

Hindsia, — A new species which Messrs. Veitch^s possess, and re- 
cently exhibited at the Horticultural meeting at the rooms in Regent- 
street, London. It is a dwarf bushy plant from six to nine inches 
high. The flowers are terminal, in bunches of four or more in each, 
of a reddish-lilac colour, each flower being about an inch long, and are 
produced numerously. Blooming in the winter season, and requiring 
only a w'arm greenhouse renders the plant valuable. 

Fuchsia dependens. — This flower of this new species is somewhat 
like those of F. fulgens as to form and colour. The flowers are pro- 
duced at the axils of the leaves in fours. The flower stems are sent 
out horizontally seven or eight inches long, at the end of which are 
several leaf-like bracts, out of which the flowers push forth, hanging 
down in bunches, and then rising tier above tier, gives the plant a 
pretty appearance. The plant has been exhibited by Messrs. Veiteb’s 
at the Horticultural Society’s meeting rooms. 

Jasminum nudiflorum.— This is one of the new plants sent by 
Mr. Fortune from China. It blooms in the open air against a wall 
in the Society’s garden at Chiswick. The plant was recently in bloom, 
and the flowers being produced before any foliage appears, renders the 
plant very interesting, and especially so to occupy a situation against or 
near a dwelling. 

Salvia orrosiTiFOLiA. — A new hardy species, grows two feet 
high, the flowers are borne in long spikes, of a pale yellow colour. 
It is in Messrs. Veitch’s collection. 


At the Boyal Gardens of Keio, 

Begonia parvifolia. — The plants bloom very freely, and the 
flowers are a very pearly-white, with yellow centre. 

Begonia homonyma. — The plant was two feet high, and its flowers 
are of a very pretty, rosy-white colour ; it is a handsome species. 

Vernonia axilliflora. — ^The flowers are produced at the axils 
of the leaves, they are of a thread-like appearance, borne in tufts, a 
beautiful blue, each tuft being about an inch long. Being freely 
produced, the plant has a very interesting and pretty appearance. It 
well deserves culture in every collection. 
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NOTES ON FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

PANSIES. 

The following twenty-four kinds were selected by us as being the 
best which came under our notice during the past season. 

Achilles (Turner). — Rich yellow, with a broad margin of puce ; 
smooth, even and of good substance. 

Auethusa (Brown). — White, with a well defined eye and clear 
purple margin ; smooth and very regular. 

Attraction (Hooper). — Yellow, with a narrow margin of purple ; 
attractive large flower. 

Blooming Girl (Hooper). — Wliite, with a broad bright blue- 
purple margin ; a little undulated on the edges, otherwise a fine 
flower. 

Candidate (Thompson). — Pale yellow, with a broad margin of 
deep purple ; smooth and flat, good size and form. 

Climax (Bell). — White, with a bright purple margin, very dis- 
tinctly defined ; medium size, good circular form, but does not lie 
quite flat. 

Dr. Wolff (Backhouse). — Golden yellow, with a broad bronzy- 
purple margin ; smooth and green. 

Duchess op Rutland (Thompson). — White, with a margin of 
pale lilac ; eye well defined, good form, and very pretty flower. 

Gloria Mundi (Hooper). — Golden yellow in the upper and lower 
petals, each narrowly margined witli bright bronze ; a striking flower 
when true. 

Great Britain (Hooper). — Yellow, with purple margin ; flat and 
of fine form. 

Ladv Sale (Hooper). —White, with a deep purple margin ; well 
defined, medium size. 

Lord Hardinge (Gosset). — Straw margined with rosy-purple; 
very distinct and pretty, and well proportioned. 

Model op Perfection (Chater). — Wliite, with a broad margin 
of rich mulberry ; very smooth and even, medium size, a stout and fine 
flower. 

Optimus (Turner).— White, broadly margined with dark purple; 
well formed. 

Perfection (Thompson). — Bright yellow, with a broad margin of 
crimson-purple ; well proportioned and stout. 

Pizarro (Thompson). — Yellow, with a broad margin of bronzy- 
purple ; very smooth and even flower. 

Rainbow (Hall).— A glo.ssy dark flower, having a ray of blue around 
the eye ; full size, very smooth and even, fine. 

Shakespear (Thompson). — Yellow, with purple margin, well de- 
fined ; lies flat, but is not truly proportioned. 

Superb (Hore). — White, with a broad margin of blue, good size ; 
stout and smooth, a striking and fine formed flower. 

Supreme (Youell). — Yellow, having a broad margin of rich ma- 
roon, full size, stout ; smooth and very even, a fine flower. 

Titian (Turner).— Golden yellow, broadly margined with bronzy- 
purple, well defined ; smooth and even formed flower. 





lAlli DAHLIA. 


WoNDERFCt (Hooper) .--Grolden yellow, with a rich bronze margin ; 
stout and fine form. 

Zabdi ('Fhompson). — ^Yellow, with a broad margin of deep bronzy- 
purple ; smooth and regular. 


THE DAHLIA: 

A FEW WORDS ON ITS PROGRESS. 


Of all the subjects that have engaged the attention of florists within 
the last half century, nothing can exceed the interest excited by the 
Dahlia ; nor has any flower so completely emerged from its state of 
singleness and comparative insigniflcance to assume a first rank in the 
court of Flora. It would liardly be interesting to go into the history 
of its early days in England, but it may be worth mentioning that no 
expectation of double flowers was raised by the first dealers. Mr. 
Dennis, of Chelsea, w^as the first to raise a scarlet variety; and 
Mr. Lee, of Hammersmith, who wanted to buy it, and might have had 
it at a fair price, was glad to pay a very much larger sum than might 
have bought the stock for only the plants he required the year it was 
let out. The first double flowers were imported from the Continent, 
but they were sad specimens of deformity, and there appeared for a con- 
siderable period to be no very distinct notions of quality, except the 
degree of doubleness. The first notions of a standard were crude and 
undefined, but there was soon a general disposition to disapprove of the 
disk being at all visible. There were, however, a most abundant 
harvest of oddly-formed flowers, which seemed to have no affinity to 
tlie noble double varieties which soon sprung up from seed. Anemone- 
flowered, Ranunculus-flowered, Hollyhock-flowered, and Globe-flow- 
ered, were to be found in the catalogues, and these had a great run for 
a season or two. Their inferiority, however, was so apparent, that 
they only required to be condemned to lose all their popularity in a 
single season. The establishment of open Dahlia shows in London, 
and the immediate formation of the Metropolitan Society to encourage 
them, gave an opportunity, and it was at once decided, that none of 
the Globe, or Anemone, or Hollyhock-flowered should be eligible to 
show for prizes, and this, in 1832, totally annihilated tlie sale of , these 
varieties ; we well remember seeing one celebrated grower in a tower- 
ing passion, because he had been or sent all over Europe for novelties 
of this description, and had expended more than 100/. in what he after- 
wards alleged never produced him as many shillings. From the 
period of commencing shows and the laying down of the standard, 
since universally recognised, the flower rapidly improved. Messrs. 
Wells, In wood, and Douglas, had been the greatest raisers, although 
only private gardeners, and hundreds of the best of their day went by 
their name. But one day, being out with Mr. Hopwood, of Twicken- 
ham, we chanced to call on Mr. Lynes, at Springfield, and saw about 
200 seedlings ; our eye fell at once upon the celebrated flower, after- 
wards called Springfield Rival; and seeing it among so many that 
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were good for nothing we offered 10/. for it Mr. Lynes declined, on 
the ground that he promised Mr. Inwood the refuse of all the lot, 
and, therefore, he could not ^do anything with us till he had had Mr. 
In wood's answer, for he had promised to give 1/. more than anybody 
else. Of course we were quite certain that we should not get it under 
these circumstances, and we left it to its fate, well knowing, however, that 
it was the first of a new and greatly improved race. Those who paid any 
attention to the Dahlia will remember that it came out as Inwood's 
Springfield Rival, and gained greatly by comparison with WidnaPs Per- 
fection, shown the same year. From this period the flower tliat fulfilled 
three great conditions in the standard for the perfection of the Dahlia 
rivetted general attention. The outline was a perfect circle, the sym- 
metry was mechanically complete, and it was more double tluin any 
other that approached roundness. The eye was mostly sunk, and the 
face was not, therefore, completely globular ; but it was so eminently 
superior in all other respects, that it had no competitor. In symmetry 
it beat everything in cultivation. We should not have dwelt on this 
flower so much, but that it seemed to confirm the propriety of the pro- 
perties laid down ; that it gave a great impetus to the fancy, and hun- 
dreds began raising seedlings. But the most esteemed varieties for 
some time wanted the beautiful order and uniformity of the Rival, and 
looked poor by the side of it. 

From this time forward the progress was rapid. Every year pro- 
duced hundreds of novelties in colour, and the greater part, after being 
described in that, this, and the other extraordinary shade, edge, stripe, 
or mottle, was wound up with the magic words, “ form of Springfield 
Rival.” We do not see the flower exhibited much now, but many are 
sent out much inferior to it and to be shown, and we fear it has suffered 
the fate of many florists’ flowers, been propagated in the same place, 
from the same stock, and declined, as all crosses always do, under simi- 
lar circumstances, and as flowers must do in common with ordinary 
crosses. Among the exquisitely formed flowers which have occasion- 
ally started up season after season, few have had the useful quality of 
constancy in the bloom. For the most part then towards the centre 
the least interruption to the growth, whether by excessive heat, want 
of water, poor ground, or a bad situation, have prevented the centres 
from filling, and after a season or two they have been abandoned. But 
not many seasons since a still newer and better race has started and 
maintained its place. Keynes' Standard of Perfection, as double as a 
Ranunculus, though condemned at the Surrey Gardens, surpassed all 
its predecessors, and this race seems more tractable than the former, 
for many have since come in the same way and of a different colour. 
Standard of Perfection, Standard Yellow, Scarlet Gem, Sir Robert 
Sale, Berryer, Marchioness of Cornwallis, and some other of our pre- 
sent close varieties, absolutely make the Springfield Rival look poor, 
and nothing but this style of flower ought to be acknowledged as good 
new varieties. We ought, however, to turn back to the period when 
a Loudon Society of Florists started to oppose the Metropolitan 
Society, and the latter chose to lay by rather than run counter to any- 
thing established for the same object. However, two or three new 
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things belonging to the Secretary and the principal Members having 
been cried up as first class novelties^ and soon proved to be entirely 
worthless, the Society totally failed, after two or three struggles, which 
left them in debt, and the Dahlia trade was on the wane. A meeting, 
however, at Slough, subscribed 100/. for a Dahlia show the next year, 
which was got up at Baker-street Bazaar, and has been continued under 
the control of the Metropolitan Society, which, however, having taken 
up other flowers as well as Dahlias, had, in the opinion of Dahlia 
growers, used more of the funds than was warranted for other subjects, 
and it was unanimously resolved to dissolve the Society for the purpose 
of reorganizing the concern altogether, and establishing a Dahlia 
Society as a separate and distinct affair. This Society has already 
many trade subscribers, and will have more, and one feature in it is 
especially encouraging to young growers who have but little room. 
Prizes are to be given for the best six new flowers sold out by the sub- 
scribers only, and all persons, whether members or not, are to be free 
to show in this class without entrance. This is a new feature, for the 
amount of entrance money deterred many from risking, who would 
have shown if it had cost nothing, and thus will be tempted to bring 
the best new flowers as well as of old ones. The varieti»?s originally 
exhibited for prizes were of the self, edged, tipped, and mottled kind ; 
but as there were many fancy varieties remarkable for their brilliant 
colours and ugly or imperfect forms, it was proposed at the Baker- 
street Show to give prizes for these fancy kinds, much to the annoyance 
of those who never grew them ; but it led to an entirely new branch of 
trade, and to very strenuous endeavours on the part of the cultivators 
to procure and raise those which were formed the best ; perseverance 
will do great things. The fancy flowers are now the most gorgeous 
and effective of the whole tribe, they are rapidly improving in form, 
some of the later ones proving equal to the best of the ordinary show 
varieties. The difference alone making the distinction. A true fancy 
flower should have the two colours higlily contrasted and nearly equal, 
the colours strictly defined, not shaded off, although growers are too 
fond of placing among the fancy flowers whatever is rendered by its 
singularity unfit for a regular stand, and may be deficient in form. 
But the time has arrived when the test for show flowers may be applied 
to the fancy varieties, and these may be found among the seedlings, 
certified last autumn not only as good in form as a majority of the 
ordinary kinds, but we may say that this class was judged as critically 
by the proper standard as any of the other sort, and there were flowers 
of less merit in their class than the fancy flowers were and yet had 
prizes, Jenny Lind, Mrs. Shaw Lefevre, and Jeannie Deans. These 
repeatedly noticed claim a place among every half dozen shown, and 
we may now certainly reject every new variety of fancy flower that 
does not possess the proper points in a fair degree. There are many 
already that are round, double, and symmetrical, with good centre; 
and a stand having a flower with a bad eye, a disk, or much confused, 
may safely be made to cast the stand. With regard to the generality 
of Dahlias this year (1847) we have not advanced in form, though we 
have in novel colours. There is, however, much to be said both ways 
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with regard to novelties ; we see them exhibited of only one man’s 
growth. He may starve them or grow them too large, the one pre* 
vents the developement of their proper form, the other makes them 
coarser than they naturally come. The last season exhibited both 
extremes, and scarcely any of the novelties were shown to advantage 
on that account. 

We are not inclined to go into a critical examination of their 
claims, because we do not think we have seen one- third of them so bad 
or so good as they will come. We may, however, be permitted to 
say that there is nothing extraordinary, — no Standards of Perfection, 
no Scarlet Gems ; nothing of that class : the majority will be best 
described by the simple woi*ds, “ good, but of the old-fashioned forms.” 
The flowers that will have the best run are those which proved the 
most certain and constant. It would be impossible to set any down as 
at all out of the common way. The most round, close, and best, was 
Delight ; but the only time it was seen it was falling to pieces and 
among the rejected ; but Mr. Whale never did exhibit well, his flowers 
were always better grown and better shown after they were out than 
ever they were in his hands, and if the flowers, when he exhibited 
them, were in their true character. Delight will stand before all other 
edged flowers, for in tlie. forward state it was, the colouring was 
excellent and the form unexceptionable. Nobody will lose much by 
purchasing those we have seen and described, because the principal 
shows will be for new flowers sold out by the subscribers to the Central 
Dahlia Fund, and as there is neither entrance nor subscription, there 
will be hundreds of new and small growers purchase all. Of the un- 
certainty of the Dahlia much may be said. Turner’s Metropolitan, 
Bourne’s Marchioness of Ormond, Wilmer’s Egyptian King, Brown’s 
Duke of Devonshire, and many others exhibited as true models of per- 
fection, from some cause or other became so very inconstant, that they 
were discarded by the generality of growers, because the obtaining of 
a good specimen seem^ hopeless. Yet those who had perseverance 
have shown them well, though they grew a score plants perhaps for 
the sake of a bloom. The encouragement for raising Dahlias is as 
great as ever. Every season convinces us that there 'is very much 
more to be done yet. A flower that is always up well in the centre 
exhibits something else deficient. Essex Triumph is pretty constant, 
almost always well up, but there is coarseness. Shylock is of the same 
school. Gem, as an ^ged flower, is of a still older fashion. Queen 
of England was altogether so overgrown as not to show its real cha- 
racter ; we never saw it growing, but we are quite sure small flow^ers 
would be better formed and better marked. The Maid of Kent is a 
second Badzville, but it was its first year, and as it goes ovtc from a 
small stock every dry root will be a thing of value, if the flower prove 
true, for the colour is as distinct from lUdzville, that they would look 
well if they were two of half a dozen. We know they are reflexed, 
but the centre is well up. They are alike in form and size, and 
exceedingly pretty. It is, therefore, a lottery in which the chances 
may come all prizes. Of the fancy kinds, Mrs. Shaw Lefevre and 
Jeannie Deans are very conspicuous $ both are reds and whites, but the 
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foot yein «gO) tb^ could eter bwome wbat tkia year’s seedlings 
make them. We had nearly lost sight of another .noyelty or two 
Motig them, wo mean Belted Knight, an orange and white j Lady 
Bale, a yellow and white ; and Mr. Turner has one that he seems 
inclined to put among other show flowers, because, it is too good ibr 
the &ney class. However, we must confine our remarks to those we 
have seen without condemning others, for the early frost completely 
extingpuished the hopes of many who had good things ; they could not 
exhibit at all where alone exhibiting is of real service and certificates 
are of real value. Dahlia buyers should this year open their hearts a 
little, for as they can show new flowers for nothing they may calculate 
on getting a good deal of their money back, besides the pleasure of 
looking forward to novelties which we have never seen, but which, if 
half so good as represented, will be worth all the money asked for 
them, and give a new feature to the shows, and create many new exhi- 
bitions. Success which must await some of the youngest of them, 
where so many prizes as two-thirds are offered, will turn beginners 
into enthusiasts, and greatly promote the interests of the trade, who 
will be encouraged in turn to continue the liberal supporters of ama- 
teur growers, and thus render permanent a feeling which, if neglected, 
subsides as naturally as the water after a storm. We should he very 
glad to see the amateur growers, from one end of the kingdom to the 
other, unite in supporting those dealers who encouraged the shows, and 
very little reflection would induce them, as an act of justice, to do so, 
for there are many nurserymen who rely on the amateur almost entirdy 
for the most profitable part of their trade, but whose names are never 
seen as supporters of exhibitions in any other way than grasping for 
prizes where there is nothing to pay for entrance, merely because their 
large stocks, with even their miserable growth, enables them to stand a 
chance against better men who have not so great a choice. The 
Dahlia, more than any other flower, owes all its advancement to exhi- 
bitions. To the early shows are we indebted for the banishment of 
those monster varieties that would, had they been encouraged, degraded 
the flower to an apparent worthless weed. To the leading exhibitions 
do we feel an obligation for the encouragement to produce new varie- 
ties, and it is gratifying to see so many of the trade at the head of a 
central society for promoting the further progress towards perfection 
of this noble flower. 


ROSES FOR WINTER SUPPLY, &c. 

A CoKEESPONDENT in the Gardener*s Journal states, that for an 
early supply of flowers, such as will come in when the autumn out-door 
supply ceases, the Tea-scented, Chinese, and Bourbon classes, are the 
most suited. These to be followed by the Moss, Provence perpetuals, 
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till May, wHea the ottt^oor Onei ooma in. He statet, it k beet taimae 
all Boseeforferekigf to be their own roots, not worhed on 
other kind of stock* The reason is that the former generally thioir ^ 
one or more luxuriant shoots that bear a fine head of flowers. 

The method of management is as follows : — Early in spring the 
plants of Bourbon^ Tea-soented, and Chinese varieties are potted into 
good sized pots, and as soon as they pat forth flowers they are pinched 
off, and this process is continued till towards autumn. This preven- 
tion of blooming during summer induces the plants to throw up strong 
shoots and strengthens the.*whole. When frost is apprehended in 
autumn, the plants are placed in a cool-pit frame ; and when requiring 
plants to force, those are taken that appear to be the most advanced 
towards bloom. 

The above class would afford a supply all the winter and spring 
season, but in order to have variety, the perpetual hybrid, perpetual 
Provence, and Moss varieties, are made to follow ; and for a later sup- 
ply these classes suitably come in. They do not by any means equal 
the former classes for the earliest supplies. 

The perpetuals, Provence, &c., are treated in spring and summer as 
is done to the Chinese, &c., but in autumn they are pruned in, kept 
dry until the time of their being taken in for forcing, when, of course, 
a gradual supply of water is given. The more rapid the forcing has 
been, the greater degree of gradual hardening is necessary, as removal 
at first into a warm part of a greenhouse, and gradually preparing them 
for a room. 'I'he pots when out of doors are placed on ribbed trellises, 
so that worms are kept out of them. A very free drainage, and a rich 
sandy loam, are essential to a successful growth. 


TO PROMOTE PROFUSE BLOOM IN STOVE AND 
GREENHOUSE PLANTS. 

BT AB OBSERVEB. 

From the commencement of the great floricultural exhibitions in and 
around London, I have been a constant visitor on such occasions. 

Being free from any business occupations, I have had much leisure 
time, and, in consequence, in addition to attending the meetings above re- 
ferred to, 1 have frequently visited the nursery establishments, and nearly 
all the celebrated collections around the metropolis, each successive year. 

In the management of plant culture I have seen a most striking 
change, not only as it respects the attention bestowed, as at present, on 
individual plants, but the entire collections too, for although we have 
magnificent specimens presented at the exhibitions, yet, on visiting the 
establishments from whence brought, I have found, in all cases, a pro- 
portionate uniform advance in cultivation. This improvement has 
been effected by pursuing the art of treatment on proper principles. 
The uniform aim of the modern plant growers is to pn^ce the most 
beautiful specimens in a rich display of flowers, and to exhibit their 
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beauties in the best way. In bygone days, it was the custom to pot all 
the plants in a collection at the same period ; to treat all nearly alike 
in pruning, soil, water, &c. The general result was an inferior bloom, 
a most unsatisfactory contrast when pictured with the results of our 
more enlightened floriculturists. To effect the latter, every plant is 
treated as a distinct one, which is to be brought to such a state of per- 
fection that it shall be what it is capable of becoming, and be an object 
of approving admiration by its health, symmetry, and floral beauty. 

No lover of plant culture attending the exhibitions, or private as well 
as public collections in and around London, but must at once see that 
to realize these particulars the cultivator’s constant aim is directed. 

In a state of native growth, plants assume a symmetrical form, if 
they have a due space to grow in ; this fact our modern gardeners 
have endeavoured to copy after, and their collections are not densely 
crowded together, but each plant is placed so that it has a free circu- 
lation of air and light around it ; it is, in fact, untouched by another ; 
and although their cultivation in plant structures has to contend with 
opposition to their retaining a natural position, as when out of doors, 
it calls forth the skill and attention of the cultivator to realize as near 
an approach to nature as art can promote it. We therefore rarely see 
a drawn-up, straggling, misshapen plant, but their native form is aimed 
at, so that the plant may have a light, easy, free, compact form. This 
attention is specially directed to the shrubby class of plants, whether 
they be naturally tall or dwarf, and the stopping of all the principal 
shoots whilst in a growing state, and which causes the production of 
laterals, so that a judicious thinning away all above what are requisite 
to properly form the plant the object of a shape fit to be gazed at, is 
thus obtained. The stopping of the young growing shoots, too, tends 
to strengthen and promote the mature fertility of the shoots which are 
to bear the flowers. This is precisely what is done in the proper 
management of fruit trees. A summer cutting-in of the shoots con- 
tributes to the buds of those portions left to be more perfected, and 
rendered more fruitful and luxuriant in size. This is just so beneficial 
in promoting a much greater profusion of flowers, but they are of a 
superior character too. By stopping the leads, and a proper thinning 
taking place, not only are weaker shoots strengthened thereby, and the 
buds matured^ but any very luxuriant one is checked by stopping, and 
lateral ones of due vigour are produced. To have, therefore, a pro- 
fuse display of flowers, this mode of treatment is essential, and success 
will be certain. How very strikingly do the Ericas, Pimelias, 
Leschenaultias, Chorozemas, Hoveas, Ixoras, Elichrysums, Boroiiias, 
Eutaxias, Thunbergias, and multitudes of other plants exhibited at the 
shows, exemplify the propriety of this mode of management. 

The winter pruning-in of the shoots will not effect the desired object ; 
it is the early summer stopping, by taking off about one-third or one- 
quarter, at the time the young shoot has arrived at a somewhat firm 
substance. When that operation is completed, then the portion of the 
shoots remaining becomes invigorated, and the entire energies of the 
plant are concentrated in the floral buds, &c. The shoots thus stopped 
will usually push a shoot or two at the closing part of summer ; rub 
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all off but one to each main branch, and pinch it back to about half- 
an-inch from its origin. If this attention be given, and the plants be 
potted and re-potted whenever they require it, not waiting for a general 
removal, &c., also a suitable compost, drainage, water, and air, in due 
proportion, be afforded, the result will very much more than compensate 
for the attention. 


ON 'PLANTING HOLLIES. 

BY SENEX. 

In the November Number of the last volume of this Magazine I 
noticed an article on planting evergreen trees and shrubs, and was both 
pleased and profited by some of the observations. A particular refer- 
ence is made, however, relative to the period of planting Hollies, and 
with the writer I do not agree. I perceive that the article is commu- 
nicated by a thirty years* practiced nurseryman ; I am not a nursery- 
man, but a thirty years’ pmctitioncr in planting Hollies at various 
periods of the year, as well as having been an annual observer of the 
practice of other people with the Holly. The result of my practice 
and observations as to the best period of planting this much esteemed 
bush is early in October, and the nearer to that time the greater will 
be the success of growth, provided no casualty occur to prevent it by 
lack of due attention in planting, securing, &c. In a recent number 
of the “ Gardener’s Chronicle ” some extracts have been made from 
some excellent directions which were published in a small pamphlet by 
Mr. Macnab, of Edinburgh, on this subject, along with some very 
judicious remarks by Dr. Lindley. 

With the entire I fully concur. 

Referring to an early autumn planting of Evergreens, Mr. Macnab 
says, “ Let any one look at the Evergreens in Hillside Crescent, by 
the side of New London Road from Edinburgh, in front of the house 
of the Right Hon. William Allan, Esq. They are principally Por- 
tugal Laurel, common Laurel, Laurestine, Holly, Alaternus, and 
Arbutus; they were all planted in November and December, 1824, 
and even without any watering at the time of planting but from the 
skies. Of the many thousands then planted scarcely any &iled to 
grow.” 

Mr. Macnab further observes, I happened to be at a gentleman’s 
seat in the following July (1825). In the spring of that year they 
had planted 500 Portugal Laurels, and when I saw them at the time 
named there did not appear to be 100 plants alive, and one-half of 
them were half dead.” There doubtless are many spring seasons so moist 
as to be more favourable to success than others, and instances occur of 
satisfactory success in spring planting, or by particular attention in 
watering over head, shading, &c., it has been realized, but it is very 
notorious throughout the country that the failures are numerous when 
planting is effected in spring — more especially in late spring. I admit, 
too, failures may take place in autumn planting, but they will be rare, 
except what results from improper treatment with the plants in taking 
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up, long exposure of roots, or planting. I have never failed, I believe, 
to succeed in growing 95 out of every 100 Hollies I have planted for 
the last twenty years, and I have had very many thousands put out, but 
always began to plant early in October, and had the plants watered at 
the xpots at the time to settle the fine soil around the fibrous ones ; 
and if the season was very dry 1 had the tops sprinkled over with 
water, by means of a water-can, two or three evenings a week, for a 
short time. I am fully confident if proper attention be given in taking 
up to retain all the small roots, not to allow the roots to be long ex- 
posed to dry or frosty air, choose moist and cloudy weather for plant- 
ing in, and do all at the proper season, every desired success will result. 
If a continuance of moist cloudy weather follow's all the better, as 
sprinkling over the tops, shading, &c., is rendered unnecessary. 

Hollies are ornamental objects, as well as very useful in shrubbe- 
ries, which has induced me to send these remarks for insertion in the 
Cabinet. 


ISON AN DBA GUTTA — The Gutta Percha Tree. 

This new tree is a native of the Malay Islands, and has recently been 
brought into much repute in this country. In its native climate it 
grows forty feet high, and Ijas a trunk three feet in diameter. It sup- 
plies a milky juice, from which a substance is formed, and has recently 
been made known in this country as a most valuable substitute for 
leather in forming shoe soles. Of all the discoveries and inventions 
which have hitherto been brought into notice for the purpose of pre- 
serving the feet from damp, nothing is comparable, either in cheapnesi 
or efficiency, to Gutta Percha. Persons who have to stand much on 
the open ground, if they will use this, will find this simple substance 
exceedingly valuable. The value has been proved during the last 
four months by the strongest tests, in numerous cases, by gardeners and 
others, and is most confidently recommended to others. For dryness 
and warmness to the feet it is said the Gutta Percha soles cannot be 
equalled. In point of durability it is said to be equal, if not superior, 
to leather ; and it has this advantage, a gardener may give 1^. or If. 6d, 
for a pair of these soles, take them home, dry the bottom of his shoes 
thoroughly, and, if he choose, himself put the new soles on, and which 
process will not take him more than a quarter of an hour. The sub- 
stance can be procured in London, and most probably in most other 
country towns. It is used for some purposes in this country as a sub- 
stitute for the Indian rubber. The gum becomes plastic like clay when 
gradually and thoroughly heated, as for instance, by dipping in hot 
water till heated through, it may then be moulded into any form ; on 
becoming cold it resumes its hardness, is quite firm, but may be cut 
with a knife. Mr. Low, of Clapton, has plants of this valuable tree, 
and Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, are in expectation of soon receiving 
some from their collector, Mr. Lobb. Where the article is sold direc- 
tions for preparing or laying on the soles, repairing, &c., are usually 
given. The whole of it is very easily accomplished 
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ON THE VENTILATION OF GREENHOUSES, PITS, AND 
FRAMES. 

BY M. OF GLASGOW. 

I HAVE to preface my intrusion upon you by an acknowledgment of 
the great pleasure and advantage I have derived from your useful and 
excellent little work, as a subscriber from its outset. 1 am satisfied it 
has tended largely to the diffusion of that taste for floriculture which 
is universally found to characterize the present day, and which each 
successive year is largely extending. 

I am of that class of subscribers who have had no opportunity of 
learning the principles of horticulture, except in their own personal 
and perhaps limited means of experience, and in some particulars (no 
doubt thought by persons bred to the art of no difficulty) have ex- 
perienced considerable doubt and hesitation as to the best course of 
procedure. One, as to which I would now solicit the favour of your 
information, is the management of heated frames during the winter, 
particularly in frosty weather. Some well-received authorities recom- 
mend the ventilation of such, and greenliouses, by the admission of air 
to a limited extent at all times. But in regard to frames, heated as 
mine are by a hot-water pipe, I find that the opening of these, in ex- 
tremely cold weather, is accompanied by a deposit of damp on the 
inclosed plants, which is sooner or later productive of the most pre- 
judicial consequences ; while, on the other hand, I apprehend that the 
continued inclosure of the steam which must arise from the greater 
heat supplied by the water-pipe within, must be scarcely if less pre- 
judicial. Now, what is the proper treatment of frames or pits, and 
greenhouses, in such cases ? Are the covers or sashes in the case of a 
continued frost to be kept covered, to entire exclusion of the cold air ; 
or, if it be proper to admit the air, seeing it immediately sets down in 
the shape of dew or heavy moisture on the plants, how is it to be dealt 
with? 

I am satisfied that a few distinct and practical remarks on the above 
subject will prove eminently useful to many of your subscribers ; and 
I very respectfully solicit from some reader of experience in this matter 
a detail of management at an early opportunity. 


THE CULTURE OF PHLOX DRUMMONDIL 

BY J. G., PERTH. 

I AM a great admirer of that beautiful annual Phlox Drummondii, and 
having suQfeeded in growing it to much greater perfection thaii either I, 
or any of my neighbours, have hitherto seen it elsewhere, 1 have ventured 
to describe my mode of treating it, in the hope it may prove interest- 
ing and useful to some of the readers of the Cabinet. 

X sow the seed about the beginning of April in a slight hot-bed, 
and when the plants are in the rough leaf I prick them out into small 
pots (two or three together), and gradually harden them off ready to 
plant out by the first, of June. 
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, 1 the bed tfy removing the old earth to the depth of a foot 
or fourteen inches, and refilling it with rotten turf mixed with a little 
sand. This last season into a bed (six feet by four) so prepared I put 
twenty plants, which were all I had, and by the first of August the bed 
was completely covered with a dense mass of flowers, which continued 
to bloom profusely up to the middle of November, and even yet, 
December 10, although we have had severe frosts and much coarse 
weather, a respectable liosegay may be gathered from it. When plant- 
ing out I am careful to preserve a good ball at the roots, and I water 
freely till the plants are well established in the bed. I have always 
been told by gardeners hereabout that P. Drummondii is “ a dorty 
thing to grow/* but whoever will be at the trouble of cultivating it in 
this way will find it one of the most vigorous, as it certainly is one of 
the most beautiful, annuals we have. 


CULTIVATION OF BRUGMANSIA SANGUINEA. 

BY MB. JOHN FOSTER, AMATEUR FLORIST, OF PABKSIBE. 

Three years ago I turned out into a bed at the inside end of my 
greenhouse a nice plant of Brugmansia sanguinea, which bloomed 
beautifully the first season, and grew very rapidly. Early in the 
spring of 1846 I pruned it in, it soon pushed and it soon flowered. 
By this time it occupied so much space as to be intruding on other 
plants ; as soon as the flowering ceased 1 cut back the larger portion of 
the shoots, and the parts left soon pushed forth numerous shoots. I 
rubbed ofiP all but one on each lateral branch ; they grew fast, and in 
August I had a second profusion of flowers, which continued in 
bloom till the end of October. In order to make room I cut the plant 
in again, and at Christmas it was finely in flower, and continued till 
March, thus blooming three times within the period of twelve months. 
The same mode of treatment 1 pursued in 1847, and with the same 
success. I intend to try the same treatment with the B. Knightii and 
Arborea the next season. Their continuous beauty nearly all the year 
most amply repays for any attention. A couple of plants of a sort 
being pruned at different times would thus provide a constant bloom. 
They would succeed quite as well grown in pots, having attention in 
repotting eac;h time into a larger pot. 


TORENIA ASIATICA. 

BY MARY M— T. ^ 

Last summer I raised a considerable number of these plants. I turned 
out into several small beds in the open air a hundred of them. This 
was done rather late, viz., the first week in July. The change from 
the stove to the open air, caused the plants to assume a healthy colour, 
but by the middle of August they had not only started into fresh 
growth but gave promise of a profuse bloom ; this they displayed up to 
the middle of October, and being pegged down to the ground they 
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formd a lovely carpet of flowera. I carefully took up a quantity at 
the time just named, potted them and placed them in a gentle warm 
pit near the glass, and by proper attention, they have continued to 
bioom very (mly and most beautifully from November to the preseitt 
February 16 th in my greenhouse upon the front shelves, where I 
brought them as soon as they began to expand a flower. It is one of 
the most lovely winter ornaments. The plant delights to be kept near 
the glass, and to have an open sunny aspect, .not to be kept in the 
shade. 


ON PANSIES. 

BY AN ADMIRER. 

I HAVE often procured Pansies, with an intention of obtaining what I 
hoped would be of approved form. The mode of selection was regu- 
lated by their being the newest and highest priced, but after all I 
have not obtained more than six varieties of what I deem good form. 
I wish the Editor of the Cabinet would give us a list of about a 
dozen, or two dozen, that are deemed a near approach to perfection in 
an early number. 

[The application is too late for this number. We will give a 
descriptive list in our next of a few we know to be good. In the 
mean time purchasers had best stipulate to have only such kinds as 
are of approved character, as by the now generally admitted standard, 
viz., a perfect circle, smooth on the edge ; petals thick ; velvety 
texture ; marking uniform ; top petals alike ; side petals alike ; the 
general colour on the three lower petals the same, and the eye must 
not break through to the margin. Order only such to be sent and 
none others.] 


VERBENA SEED. 

BY R. R. 

Last autumn I saved some Verbena seed, how am I to succeed in 
raising plants? I once tried and ftiiled. I shall be obliged by instruc- 
tions being given in the March Cabinet. 

[Have a compost of equal portions of good loam and leaf mould, 
with a small addition of silver sand. The pots or pans should have a 
free drainage. The surface soil must be finely sifted, be made even 
and smooth. Sprinkle the seed regularly, and sift evenly over it some 
fine sandy compost, only as much as will just cover it, after which just 
press it even over the surface. The pots or pans must be placed in a 
hot -bed frame or similar moist temperature, and the soil being kept 
just moist the plants usually appear in a little more than a fortnight. 
As the plants progress inure them gradually so as to be able to pot 
them singly as early as can be, and then they may be planted out into 
the open beds at the usual period early in May. They bloom well the 
first season.] 
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S6 FBOr AOATIOff OF ASEttOKE JAFOKICA. 

ON BENTHAMIA FRAGIFERA, 

BT AN AMATEUR. 

In one of the numbers of this Magazine for 1847 I noticed some 
interesting remarks on the above-named plant. When I saw the fruit 
figured in the Cabinet twelve years ago, 1 applied for a plant in 
Cornwall and obtained one. It was planted in the open air in a warm 
situation near to my dwelling, and is now twelve feet high and as 
much in diameter. For six years it has borne a profusion of its large 
strawberry-like fruit, and the beautiful bright rosy and white tints 
produce a most lovely appearance. Every shrubbery ought to have so 
handsome an ornament in it. It is sold cheap, grows very quickly, and 
forms a very neat plant. 


PERSIAN YELLOW AND CLOTH OF GOLD ROSES. 

These beautiful Roses do not require the severe pruning which the 
generality of Roses do, but by the following method they succeed 
admirably. 

The plants should be trained to a warm aspected wall, as is done to 
Peach trees, &c. The young wood must be thinned out in summer, 
and a proper proportion laid in. At the end of summer, any weakly 
shoots should be cut clean away, or if future wood in such place be 
required, cut back so as to leave one bud. The other shoots, which 
are those to supply bloom the following season, should only have the 
tips taken off. I have several plants of each of the above, that during 
the last season bloomed most profusely. 


PROPAGATION OF ANEMONE JAPONICA. 

I HAD a small bed of this plant in my flower-garden which have 
bloomed profusely during August, September, and nearly to the end 
of October. It proves to be quite hardy too, and forms a beautiful 
bed of its rosy crimson flowers. An accident occurred with a plant 
having the head and the crown of the root broken off in the beginning 
of September. Subsequently, my gardener applying some leaves over 
the surface of the bed for winter protection, he found a great number 
of young plants had issued from the roots of the plant, which, by 
digging over the bed, had been severed into numerous pieces, and each 
piece, even those that had been cut an inch long, having an eye, had 
pushed. The entire were taken up and potted, and now are nice 
plants. At the time the roots that had pushed shoots, my gardener 
cut the other long parts into pieces about an inch each, and placed 
them in pots, just covering with fine soil, and put them in a gentle 
forcing house, and every portion has pushed. This lovely plant may 
be possessed readily for beds and will form one of the loveliest orna- 
ments for autumn. 



Tile X^eUJ^lA OKATISSIMA. 

THE LUCIILIA GRATISSIMA. 

BT MB. r. TKOBNE, OV TOTTENHAM PABB OABDENB, IK WILT8H1BS. 

Having, some few weeks ago, paid a visit to the Royal Gardens of 
Kew, at which place 1 was delighted in seeing a most magnificent plant 
of the Luculia gratissima ; I also, about the same time, saw a fine 
specimen in the Horticultural Gardens at Chiswick, where it was finely 
in bloom, and to all appearance it would continue flowering throughout 
the greatest part of winter, which makes it still the more valuable. 
This plant is .well known to produce heads of bloom similar to the 
Hydrangea, but it has the advantage over the latter in colour and in 
the sweet scented properties it contains. If this admirable plant was 
more known I believe it would soon be almost universally cultivated. 
Every collection of greenhouse plants ought to possess a few of them, 
as it is one of the best plants for winter decoration, and I think there 
is not an equal to it. 

I have heard some gardeners say it is a very difficult thing to grow ; 
if properly managed, however, it is as easily grown and propagated as 
a Pelargunium, with one exception, viz., that is in damping off, to 
which it is very subject, at all times it ought to be supplied with 
water very cautiously. For many years this plant has been grown in 
the stove ; however that structure is not a proper situation for it, it will 
thrive much better in the warmest part of a greenhouse, as it does in 
the Horticultural Society’s garden, where it is planted out in the great 
conservatory border, and grows most luxuriantly. I took the dimen- 
sions of one head of bloom, which measured nearly a foot in diam.eter. 

Cuttings may be taken off after the flowering bud is formed and struck 
in small 60-sized pots, they flower beiiutifully in this way. If there is 
a plant to spare in the month of February, place it in a gentle heat, 
and in a few weeks after it will produce plenty of young wood for 
cuttings, which may be easily struck in peat mould and silver sand. 
The main particular to be attended to is to strike them as early in 
spring as the cuttings can be obtained, in order to produce good stocky 
plants for winter use the following season. By having about a dozen 
of these plants judiciously managed, and grown in 32-sized pots, tl»ey 
will afford a constant succession of bloom from ,the end of October 
until the end of April. When the plants have done flowering they 
ought to receive a gentle rest for a few weeks previous to being again 
excited. When they begin to make a growth I prefer subjecting them 
for a few weeks to a warm vinery and underneath the vines. As the 
tender foliage is very apt to become burnt when fully exposed to the 
sun, when the wood is perfectly matured, which will take place in 
July or August, then harden them off gradually, and place the plants 
in a shady part facing the north, where they will form their flowering 
buds effectiudly. Be cautious in having them placed in the greenhouse 
before the cold nights of winter arrive, and in that situation let them 
remain until introduced for early flowering. I’he green foliage of 
these plants change to a brown appearance in a short time after ex- 
posure, however this does not injure it, for it will soon resume its former 
hue when again placed in a gentle heat. 
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CINERARIAS. 

BY FEUX. 

These charming ornaments for the spring should be repotted as fre- 
quently as the pots get filled with roots, and they rapidly fill. I am 
an exhibitor at the London shows, and the following attention is paid 
in repotting : the ball is kept entire, a free drainage given ; I use 
turfy sandy peat, turfy loam, leaf mould and old rotten dung, in equal 
parts, well chopped up t(^ether, not sifted. A regular attention to 
watering and tying up, and admirable success is realized. 


APPLICATION OF GUANO TO CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

BY h. R. 

Up to the present year I have been most successful in blooming Chry- 
santhemums, attending carefully to their training, and frequently 
watering them with liquid manure. Observing one of your corres- 
pondents in the May number recommended Guano, I determined to 
try it, and this year, in August, I commenced watering once a week 
with a weak solution. The plants continued to thrive most vigorously, 
presenting a bushy and healthy appearance, with a prodigious number 
of buds, many of which were taken off to strengthen the plants, and 
enable them to produce larger flowers ; they were removed to the green- 
house early in October, and promised well for a splendid show of 
flowers, but on many of the plants, as the buds expanded, they nearly 
all turned out imperfect, infected with some blight or disease. No 
insect is apparent, though the flower has only a few of the petals the 
proper colour, the rest being a mass of minute green ones that do not 
expand. The foliage is perfectly healthy, and the plants appear in a 
luxuriant state ; they were cuttings in May from a good sort, have 
been kept free from insects, and stopped at the proper time to produce 
lateral shoots. Feeling exceedingly mortified at the result of the ex- 
periment, I deem it a duty to give these particulars, to guard other 
persons against a similar failure. 


ON A BARK PIT. 

BY A YOUNG QABBENER. 

A SUBSCRIBER to your valuable periodical would feel much obliged 
by hints from some of your numerous correspondents on the brat 
management of a bark bed ; his efforts hitherto have been attended 
with great uncertainty, weeks having sometimes elapsed before any 
heat hM been procured, at other times none whatever has taken place. 
The pit is about nine feet from back to front, fourteen long, and eight 
deep ; the quantity of tan he has been in the habit of putting in about 
three waggon loads. 




'PROCEED without loss of time to complete all neces 
^ X sary alterations in this department, such as removing 
shrubs, planting edgings, laying turf, cuttiiig the grass edges of walks, 
&c. Shrubs requiring increase by layers may be done now, in a 
similar way to the Carnation ; some of the tough-wooded kinds do well 
by having the branch twisted at the part where the cut in laying 
would have been made. All perennial and biennial border plants 
which it may be desirable to increase should be parted at once. Where 
they have spread out large, the most ready way is to divide them with 
a spade into as many pieces as are wanted. Add fresh loam, leaf- 
mould, rotten dung, &c., to beds, before sowing seeds or replanting. 
Now is the time to decide upon some arrangement of plants for the 
beds of the flower garden, in order to give plenty of time to prepare a 
stock of those required. Hardy annuals, to bloom early in the summer, 
may be sown in sheltered situations. Cover them with finely sifted 
soil, and press it gently down on the seeds. Finish pruning Roses. 
Take especial care to be providing plants of every class required for 
bedding out on lawns, flower gardens, &c., in April or early in May. 
No delay must be allowed. German Asters, Geraniums, &c. 

Florists’ Flowers. — At this time Auriculas and Polyanthuses 
that were top-dressed in proper time, and since received due attention, 
will have commenced growing. Admit air on all favourable occasions, 
to prevent them being drawm. Where increase is not particularly 
required, it will greatly strengthen the bloom by removing all side 
shoots as they appear. Give every attention, to maintain the plants 
in vigour. Manure water should be given once a-week, taking care it 
is not poured upon the foliage. Sheep’s-dung, put into a tub, and soft 
water poured upon it, in quantity so as it forms a strong liquid, is very 
serviceable. The dung must be collected for a few weeks before 
using. Old cow-dung will also answer the same purpose. If any 
appear too forward in showing bloom, it is best to leave them to take 
their chance of being in condition when w anted. Checking is almost 
sure to induce small and uneven flowers. Sow seeds of the above. 


Anemontes and Ranunculuses must be finished planting immediately. 
If no bed has been prepared for them, it may be made by taking out 
the soil to the depth of fifteen or eighteen inches, and replacing it at 
■the bottom with a layer three or four inches thick of cow-dung, and 
filling up with soil composed of decayed turfs taken from a loamy 
pasture. The mode of planting is in drills, and to press the tubers 
down, so that they rest firmly, drawing the soil over them to the depth 
of two inches. The arrangement of the varieties is purely a point of 
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taste ; some, when they are for exhibition, keep each sort to itself, ii 
rows, across the bed. The only advantage of this is that the best 
blooms are more easily selected. Such as were planted in the autumn 
will now be making their appearance above ground. It is very neces- 
sary to keep the soil well round the crown of the plant; when this is 
neglected the bloom suffers. Should the weather be severe, protection 
will still be requisite. Tulips require continued attention, as directed 
last month. Any that happen to be affected with canker will appear 
sickly ; the roots should be examined, and the damaged part cut clean 
out. If left exposed to sun and air, the parts will soon dry and heal. 
Avoid frosty air getting to the wound by exposure. If by any 
casualty they get frozen, then, early in the morning, sprinkle the tops 
over with cold water, and keep them covered over for an hour or so 
before they be exposed, as the sun must not be allowed to shine upon 
them until the frost is all out. Carnations and Picote.es may, at the 
end of the month, receive their final shifting. The pots known as 
No. 12*8 are the size usually employed. In potting, place at the 
bottom two inches deep of crocks, to give free drainage. Use a com- 
post — wliich is best if it has been previously prepared and become well 
incorporated together — of these proportions : two barrows full of fresh 
yellow loam, three of well-rotted horse-dung, and half a barrowful of 
river sand, well mixed ; plant in it without sifting, but breaking very 
well with the spade. Place the plants in a sheltered situation out of 
doors, and let them be carefully looked after. All those not required 
for potting plant out in rows in a bed, each plant being a foot apart 
in the rows, and two feet from row to row. Where frost has disturbed 
the roots of Panseys in beds, they should be pressed into their places, 
and a top-dressing of rich mould given to them, all over the bed. In 
forming new beds the plants should be placed six or eight inches apart, 
and the situation where they can have all the benefit of free air. 
Plants in pots, under glass, will require shifting into larger sizes, for 
as this is the period when they begin to grow, they will soon become 
weak, and bloom out of character, if confined in small pots. If beds 
of Pinks were not planted in autumn, at the end of the month they 
may be. In removing the plants, whether out of pots or open ground, 
be careful to retain all the ball of roots, and as uninjured as possible. 
For the open bed use a trowel for removing with. When planted, 
water, to settle the soil around the roots. Hyacinths in beds ought to 
have protection from sharp frosts, and on fine days the surface soil 
should be stirred over occasionally. 

IN THE FOBCING FRAME. 

Sow seeds of any tender and half-hardy annuals that have been 
omitted, and introduce them here. Such as have been sown, and are 
up, should have all possible air given, to prevent their being drawn. 
In watering, it must not be over the tops, or many of the sorts will be 
rotted by it. The best method is to flood over the surface of each pot, 
always using tepid water. Annuals sown in Cockscombs, 

Balsams, Thunbergias, dbc.,— if large enough to pot, should be done 
in GCl-siz^ pots. 
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Sow seeds of Dahlias^ Fuchias^ Petunias^ Verhenm^ &c., as soon as 
possible ; cover them lightly with line sandy soil, and press the sur&ce 
smooth with a piece of flat board. Seeds of most greenhouse plants 
will do well if sown now. Dahlia roots, brought in last month, will 
have began to push shoots, which, when about three inches long, should 
be taken ofl*, cut close under a joint, and struck in sand. Continue to 
put in cuttings of all kinds of plants intended to bed out. Be-pot and 
forward Amaryllises^ Gesnerias^ <&c., as directed last month. Ipomeas 
Echites^ and similar plants, may be trimmed in, disrooted where neces- 
sary, and brought here to excite early growth, 

IN THE GREENHOUSE AND COLE FRAME. 

Continue to admit all air possible. Re-pot the various inmates as 
required from time to time, and examine to see that the drainage is 
free. If any of the soil looks black and wet, and the pot feels heavy, 
there is something wrong. If any of the pots are too full of roots, the 
plants should be removed into pots a size larger ; and the soil should 
be rich, light, and moderately porous. There is a soil which is good 
for almost every kind of greenhouse plant — loam, with the turf rotted 
in it, decayed cow-dung, leaf-mould, peat-earth, chopped small or 
rubbed through a very coarse sieve, and road-sand, equal quantities of 
each ; it will do for everything ; but if we had Heaths to grow, we 
should treble the quantity of peat-earth, and not alter the others, so 
that it would be one of each of the others and three of peat-earth, 
instead of one all round. In moving a plant from one pot to another 
take care that the plant be not sunk in the least more in the new pot 
than it was in the old one, and see that the compost, well mixed up, is 
made to go down very nicely all round the old ball of earth. Plants 
shifted in this way should have a little water to settle the earth to the 
roots. All the shelves of the greenhouse, and all the plants, should be 
cleared of dead leaves, and the places kept very clean. 

Calceolarias, Verbenas, Petunias, and other young stock, intended 
either for decorating the flower garden or to bloom in pots, must, as 
growth advances, have the shoots stopped, which will cause them to be 
bushy. Fuchsias require similar attention, forming cuttings of the 
young shoots, if desired. 

Camellias exhausted with flowering should now receive a little extra 
altention. Our practice is to remove them to a cooler situation for 
three w eeks, on the principle of slow breaking, and to give the root a 
chance of overtaking, in some degree, the expenditure which has taken 
place in the system. Any pruning necessary is performed at this 
juncture; no plant can succeed better, after judicious pruning, than the 
Camellia. 

See that Lilium speciosum, &c., are not saturated by watering. Let 
the Azaleas be re-potted, if required, and they must be pushed on by 
additional w^armth ; an increase of pot-room contributes to vigour. 

IN THE STOVE. 

Successive introductions of plants for early bloom should still be 
attended to, as directed last month. See to pruning in such creepers 
as are overgrown, before fresh growth commences. Complete all 
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potting as early as possible. Orchidaceous plants, especially, should 
be done at once, in order to obtain as early a growth as convenient. 
Use plenty of charcoal, in lumps, and keep plenty of indestructible 
tnaterial round the outside of the pots, to facilitate the passage of both 
air and moisture with rapidity. Increase atmospheric moisture in pro- 
portion to heat and liglit. Look sharp after insects ; the snails, &c., 
are very fond of the young buds at this period, and soon cause great 
iujtiry. Orchids recently imported should have a warm and constantly 
moist atmosphere for a few weeks, until they begin to grow, but no 
water should be applied to them until that period, and then with mode- 
ration. They will fill their pseudo-bulbs by atmospheric moisture 
alone, and all excitement otherwise risks the well-being of the plant. 


ON PLUMBAGO LARPENTiE. 

A SUBSCRIBER would be obliged to the Editor to inform her in his 
next number of the Cabinet where seed of Plumbago Larpent© is to 
be had, and if plants can now be purchased, and the price of each. 

[If the plant has produced any seed in this country none is offered 
for sale. We shall be able to supply plants immediately the proprie- 
tors of them let it be sent out. The price we will give as soon as we 
are informed at what it is fixed ; we expect it will be very reasonable.] 


BRIEF NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Fhral Rarity , — “We had the pleasure,” says the Glasgow Herald, “the other 
day, of visiting the conservatory of the garden at Ibroxhill, where are to be seen 
many beautiful specimens of the Cactus tribe, covered with blossoms to the number 
of several thousands. Of the various specimens which adorn the walls and shelves 
of this elegant conservatoi 7 , that of the Epiphyllum truncatum is the most remark- 
able for the number and brilliancy of its blossoms. Last year about this period 
the plant bore 6000, and this season the number has been nearly equal. The 
Epiphyllum is of dwarfish CTowth ; but, in order to set it off, it is grafted on 
S^iosissima, another plant 3t the same tribe, and one of these measures six feet in 
height and sixteen in circumference. A plant of C. speciosissima is trained on the 
wall of the conservatory, and covers a space of 180 square feet. In the month of 
July last this plant bore fifty blossoms at one time. We learn that Mr. Wardlaw, 
gardener to Mrs. M*Call, was the first that cultivated the Epiphyllum upon the above 
principle, having commenced it a number of years since, and devoted himself to it 
with equal zeal and success. Mr. Macnab, of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, 
hearing of the success which had attended Mr. Wardlaw’s efibrts in the cultivation 
of Ais plant, visited Ibroxhill recently, and expressed himself astonished and 
delighteaat witnessing the many beautiful specimens which adorn this conservatory. 
One pleasing feature in the conservatory is the scrupulous care and attention which 
appears to be paid to its cleanline^. Mr. Wardlaw seems to be impressed with 
this wholesome truth, that pure mr is as essential to the health of the plant as of 
man, and the floors of the conservatory, as well as the pots, containing a very nume- 
rous collection of plants, are the very beau ideal of cleanliness.” 

[We should be very much pleased if the worthy cultivator, Mr. Wardlaw, would 
favour us with a statement of his mode of cultivation. — Conductob. 






ALLAMANDA SCHOTTII. 


LARGE-FLOWKRED ERECT ALLAMANDA. 

T his fine species has been introduced from Brazil. Seeds of it 
were sent by Mr. Graham to Messrs. Barton, of Springwood, 
near Manchester, where the plant bloomed last autumn. It is an 
upright, suffruticose, stove plant, and blooms profusely when not more 
than two feet high. It is one of the loveliest hothouse plants that has 
been received into this country. The stock at Springwood was pro- 
cured by Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter; by them 
ofiered for sale, from whom we received it, and can supply to others. 
It ought to be in every collection. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Achimenes ocellata— Eteletted Achimenes. 

Gesneriacea, Didt/namia AHgio^>emia. 

A very ornamental plant, of strong upright habit, growing from one 
to two feet high. The stems are of a dark purple colour, and covered 
with appressed hairs. The leaves are opposite, ovate, acuminate, 
deeply veined and reticulated, roughly serrated on the edgej, from 
four to five inches long, of a deep glossy green above and purple 
below. The flowers are produced solitaiy, in the axils of all the 
leaves near the termination of a branch, and supported on slender, 
erect, red footstalks, from two to three inches long. The tube of the 
flower is campanulate, about three-quarters of an inch long, pubescent, 
and of a very rich red colour. The mouth expands into five small, 
rounds, nearly equal segments, which are beautifully dotted with 
black, the dots being surrounded with a small light-coloured ray. It 
Vol, rvi. No. l6.-iV;5. o 
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was introduced from the Isthmus of Panama, by Mr. Seemann, Go- 
vernment collector and naturalist of H. M. S. Hendd. Plants^ deriv^ 
from this source, have been in bloom during nearly the whole of the 
past winter, in the Royal Gardens of Kew, where we Had the pleasure 
to see it. In all likelihood it will be found to flourish best in a cool 
greenhouse during summer, where the rich colour of its blossoms will 
render it an attractive object. (Figured in Bot, Mag.^ 4359.) 

\^SCHTNANTHUS LOKGIPLORUS— LoNG-PLOWEEED JEsCHYNANTHUS. 

Gesneracem, Didynamia Angiosp&rmia, 

A splendid epiphytal, evergreen, stove plant. The stems are trailing, 
stout, and emit roots at all the joints. The leaves are opposite, broadly 
lanceolate, acuminated, fleshy, from four to five inches long, and of a 
deep shining green colour. The flowers are disposed in terminal 
fascicles of ten to twelve in each. The calyx is deeply cut into five 
linear-subulate segments, in colour green, with a purple tinge at the 
ends. The tube of the corolla is nearly four inches long, of a rich 
deep crimson colour ; the limb is also crimson, marked by an irregular 
black band, and is divided into four rounded segments, the upper one 
bifid. Messrs. Veitch, nurserymen, Exeter, received this very showy 
plant from their collector at Java, Mr. Lobb, marked ‘‘ Lysionotus 
longiflorus,” by which name it was some years ago recorded as growing 
abundantly on old trees in dense woods in the provinces of Tjanjor, 
Buitenzorg, and Bantam. It is said to bloom freely, in which case it 
will prove the most gorgeous of all this truly beautiful tribe. (Figured 
in Mag, Bot,) 

Aristolochia anguicida — Snake Bibthwort. 

AriUolochiaceat, Gynandria Hexandria, 

A curious and rare climbing plant, with very slender striated stems. 
The leaves are produced rather distant, from two to four inches long, 
cordate, acuminate, entire, the sinus at the base being deep. The 
flowers are produced from the axils of the leaves, on footstalks nearly 
two inches long, solitary, an<f bear some resemblance in form to the 
European A, clematitis, but the colour is altogether different, being 
almost white, streaked and reticulated with brown. It was discovered 
by Jacquin, at Carthagena, who states that the natives of South 
America use “ the juice of the root, mixed with saliva by mastication, 
to render powerless a serpent of moderate size ; if one or two drops are 
put into the mouth of the creature, it may be handled for several hours, 
and put into the bosom with impunity ; but after a time the animal 
recovers ; a larger quantity, however, occasions its death.” (Figured 
in Bot, Mag,i 4361.) 

CuPHEA 8ILENOIDE8 — CaTCHFLT CdPHER. 

JjythfafiMt, Dodecandria Monogynia, 

A pretty little branching, hardy annual plant, growing about a foot 
high, and almost covered with short spreading hairs, which havp their 
tips imbued with h viscid gland. The leaves are opposite, nearly an 
inch- long, lanceolate, obtuse. The flowers are produced singly from 
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the axils of all the upper leaves, forming a kind of leafy raceme. The 
calyx tube is about an inch long^ having elongated furrows, very hairy 
at the mouth, and of a red colour. The petals are fine, rotundate, 
spreading to near an inch across, the two upper being double the siae 
of the under ones, and have a lilac margin, the rest being entirely deep 
blood'purple colour. It is a profuse blooming plant, and very usefbl 
in the flower-garden. It is a native of Mexico. (Figured in Bot 
Mag., 4362.) 

Orothamnus Zetheri — Mr. Zeyher’s Orothamnus. 

Proteacea. Tetrandria Monogynia, 

This is a large and showy Cape Proteacese, but of which no living 
specimens have yet been introduced to this country. • It was discovered 
lately by the person whose name it bears, growing in marshy places, 
on the summit of Hottentots-Holland Mountains, and according to the 
description furnished to Sir William Hooker by Dr. Pappe, it forms an 
erect, branching shrub, growing from six to eight feet high, and bloom- 
ing in July. Tiic extremity of each branch is crowned by three or 
more drooping bracteated flowers of rosy-red colour. (Figured in Bot. 
Mag., 4357.) 

Primula Stuartii — Stuart’s Primrose. 

PrimitlacecB. Pentandria Monogynia, 

An exceedingly pretty perennial herbaceous Primrose, growing 
about fifteen inches high. The leaves are ten or twelve inches long, 
broadly lanceolate, acute, erect, quite smooth on the surface, closely 
serrated on the edges, of a glossy green above, and entirely covered 
below with a yellowish mealy farina. The flowers are of a clear pale 
yellow colour, with an orange tint near the centre, and about three- 
quarters of an inch across. Each umbel is numerously furnished with 
blossoms. It is indigenous to the various mountainous parts of India. 
Br. Wallich mentions having found it in Nepal, and Hoyle speaks of 
it as giving a rich yellow glow to some of the Himalayah regions. It 
bloomed during last summer in the Edinburgh l^tanic Garden. 
(Figured in Bot. Mag., 4356.) 

Satyrium aureum — Golden-flowered Satybium. 

Orchiditceco. Gynandria Monandria, 

A handsome half-hardy perennial orchid. The leaves are broadly 
ovate, obtuse, and many-nerved. The flower spike rises six inches 
high. Each flower is half an inch or more across, the sepals and petals 
are bright yellow, the labellum is helmet-shaped and of a diitinct rich 
orange colour. It was introduced a few years ago, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, by Messrs. Young, of Epsom, and is a desirable plant for 
the cultivators of this interesting tribe. (Figured in Mag. Bot.) 

SiDA (Abdtiion) inteqebRima— Entire-leaved 8ida. 

« MahtOMd, Monodelphia Polyandria. 

A large stove plant, or small tree, much branched, growing sixteen 
feet or more high. The leaves are large, supported by long mtstalks, 

G 2 
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oii)icular-cordate, and perfectly entire margin. The flowers are pro<» 
duced scflitary, f^m the axils of the superior leaves, and are from three 
and a half to four inches across, of a rich yellow colour, and very 
showy. It 1^ long been an in^Mtant of the Kew Gai^ens, bi& 
whence it was received there is no record to show. It is considered 
by Sir William Hooker to be a native of New Grenada. It blooms in 
May, and is one of the most ornamental of the genus. (Figured in 
Bot Mag,^ 4360.) 


NOTES ON FLORISTS* FLOWERS. 

NEW PHLOXES. 

Imferialis. — This is a beautiful variety, raised by M. Miellez, of 
Lille. The flowers are of very large size, flat, even, and of excellent 
circular form. The colour is clear white, spotted and striped with 
lilac. 

Bodioazi. — This is stated to be unquestionably the finest striped 
Phlox yet raised. The flowers are clear white, with decided rosy- 
purple stripes, very uniform and beautiful. The flowers and trusses 
are laig-e and compact. 


VEGETATION OF THE ORGAN MOUNTAINS. 

From a most interesting and instructive work lately written by 
Mr. Gardner,* the well-known botanist, on his travels in Brazil, we 
give the following entertaining account of his visits to the Organ 
Mountains in search of new plants : — 

“ We entered,” says Mr. Gardner, “ the forest at about a mile to 
the north of Mr. March’s house, and our road for that day was nearly 
due west. Two years before, an English merchant from Rio ascended, 
from mere curiosity, to within a few hundred feet of the summit, guided 
by the same old black who accompanied me. For the first few miles we 
were able to keep the road which he had made, but, from the rapid 
growth of the bamboos and underwood through which it had been cut, 
it was as difficult to force our way as if no path had ever been made. 
Our progress was but slow, it being necessary for one of the blacks to 
go on before in order to cut a pass. Some of the bamboos were of 
immense size ; I measured several about six inches in diameter, and 
their height could not be less than eighty or a hundred feet. The 
internodes are generally filled with water, obviously secreted by the 
plant itself. Prince Maximilian, in his travels, speaks of this fluid as 
forming a most delicious beverage to hunters and others in the woods. 
I have frequently tasted it, but always found it so nauseous that the 
most urgent thirst alone would compel me to drink it. 

* Travels in the interior of Brazil, principally through the Northern Pf|viDces, 
and the Gold and Diamond Districts, durine the 'years 1836-1841. By George 
Gardner, F.L.S., Superintendent of the Royal Botanic Gardens of Ceylon. London : 
Reeve, ^nham, and Reeve. 
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Near the entrance of the wood we passed a large q>ecies of 
Copaifera, the lower part of the stem of which had been pierced, for 
the purpose offobtaining the balsam , which those trees exude. For 
miles our route lay nearly parallel with a small river, along the banib 
of which grew some very large trees ; among them 1 obs^ed a species 
of Laurus, and another of rleroma, both in flower. The underwood 
consisted of a great variety of shrubby Melastomacess, Myrtacese, 
Rubiacese, and suflruticose species of Begonia. In other places elegant 
tree-ferns abounded, their stems oReu covered with little delicate 
species of the same tribe, or air-plants bearing beautiful flowers. Pretty 
herbaceous Ferns and handsome-flowered Begonias were trodden down 
at every footstep. The stems of the large trees were covered with 
Bromelias, Tillandsias, Orchidese, Ferns, and a climbing species of 
Begonia. Occasionally a large plant of Cactus truncatus was to be 
seen hanging from rocks or from the stem of some large tree, covered 
with hundreds of beautiful pink blossoms. In crossing over a hill 
about five hundred feet high, which stands in the valley we were now 
passing through, I found the top of it literally covered with various 
kinds of orchidaceous plants, but with the exception of the beautiful 
little Sophronites grandiflora, which was then in flower, all had been 
previously met with at a lower elevation. It was here likewise that I 
first met with Luxemburgia ciliosa, a fine shrub, producing large 
corymbs of lemon-coloured flowers, and belonging to the Violet tribe. 
On this hill I likewise observed two kinds of bamboo, different from 
the large kinds in the woods below. One of them had the internodes 
considerably shorter in proportion to the size of the plant, and was 
altogether much smaller. The other species was still less, its stem hot 
being more than half an inch in diameter, but continuing of that thick- 
ness to a height of fifteen or twenty feet. The getting through these 
was the most difficult part of our day’s journey. At four o’clock, p.m., 
we reached a place by the side of a small stream, where I determined 
to remain for the night; and while the blacks were occupied in cutting 
wood for a fire and in preparing dinner, I took a walk up the course of 
the little stream. As I estimated this spot to be at an elevation of about 
4,500 feet, I naturally expected a vegetation different from that in the 
valley below. The first plant that attracted my attention was what 1 
imagined to be a fine individual of Cereus truncatus, in full flower, 
hanging from the under-side of the trunk of a large tree that was bent 
over the stream, but, on getting possession of it, it proved to be a new, 
and, perhaps, a still more beautiful species. I have named it Cereus 
Russellianus, in honour of his Grace the late Duke of Bedford, one of 
the most liberal supporters of my mission to Brazil ; it has since been 
introduced to the hothouses of England.- A little way further up the 
str^m, by the side of a small waterfall, and on a slanting bank near 
it, grew great abundance of a fine dark red-flowered Amaryllis. This 
spot is one of the most charming I have ever seen. The bed of the 
stream is about ten feet broad, but it is only during heavy rains that 
the yater covers this space ; at this time the stream was little more 
than perceptible. The water falls over three successive shelves of 
granite, each about eight feet high, the fiices of which itre covered 
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the atmosphere with a delightful odour arising from its la^ white 
blossoms $ beneath these grow the Amaryllis, an Eryngiiim, several 
Tillandsias, and many Ferns. Having gained the upper part of the 
fall, I found a space, extending to a considerable distance on each side 
and for some way up the mountain, destitute of trees — ^nothing but 
bare portions of rock, with occasional masses of low shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants. Among the urchidem, the beautiful Zygopetalon 
Mackaii, and the odoriferous Maxillaria picta, were not the least 
common. Darkness now beginning to set in, I returned to the en- 
campment, where I found a large iire lighted ; the evening was so 
fine that I considered the erection of a hut unnecessary, and lay down 
about 8 P.M., on a few palm leaves by the fire, with my Poncho round 
me, to pass the night. 

When I arose next morning at day-break, I found the thermometer 
at 46^. While breakfast was preparing, 1 again went out to botanize, 
but added little more than a few Ferns to my collection of the previous 
evening. Our journey to the place where we slept was of very gradual 
ascent ; we had now to commence the ascent proper of the peaks. . . . 
After half an hour’s hard work, we reached a comparatively flat 
wooded spot. On the steep part I collected, in moist places, an 
Eriocaulon, a small Sun -dew, and a new genus belonging to the 
Oentian tribe ; among these grew also the curious Burmannia bicolor. 
In passing through the wood above mentioned, I saw plenty of my new 
Cactus growing on the stems of the larger trees, whilst the rocks were 
covered with Gesneras, and different kinds of orchidaceous plants. 
Emerging from the wood we encountered another steep rocky place, 
almost entirely covered with a large pine-apple-like Tillandsia, above 
which rose a few plants of a fine large scarlet-flowered shrubby Salvia 
(S. Benthamiana, Gardn.), and a pale-blossomed Yirgularia; on a 
nearly bare portion of the rock grew several patches of a large herba- 
ceous plant, belonging to the tribe of the Gentians ; it grows from a 
foot to two feet high, with thick succulent glaucous leaves, the upper 
ones connate, and from out of which proceed about half a dozen pedi- 
cels, each bearmg a single large flower, the calyx of which is much 
inflated and tinged with purple; it is the Prepusa connata, Gardn. 
The only previously known species was found by Martins, on a large 
mountain range between the Diamond country and Bahia ; a third was 
afterwards discovered on the very summit of the Organ Mountains. 
Passing this place, we again entered a wooded tract, where we found 
many Tapir paths, as we had also done the day previous in the woods 
through which we passed, which rendered our progress much quicker 
than it otherwise would have been, as the branches above only require 
to be Qut away to make a good road. Judging from the abundance of 
the tracts*which we here met with, the Tapir must be a very common 
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Leaving the wood, we came upon a slantiog jSphagnum bog, io 
which grew some very alpine-looking shrubs $ these eonsisted chie6y 
of a Proteaceous-like Baccharis, a Vacoinium,. an Andromeda, the 
Lavoisiera imbricata, remarkable for its large dowers and small leaves, 
and a Pleroma ; among the moss, an Eriocaulon, and a handsome 
Utricularia, with large cordate leaves and purple flowers, grew in the 
greatest profusion. Judging from the top of the mountain, we were 
now at an elevation of nearly 6,000 feet. Leaving it, we commenced 
a Very steep ascent, covered principally with low shrubs; we con- 
tinued our way for about an hour through this stunted vegetation, 
making but slow progress, although we were much facilitated by 
having the path of the Tapir to crawl up. By following this track 
we reached a point from which a beautiful prospect of the low country 
is obtained, particularly to the eastward, where, as far as the eye could 
reach, it was one mass of conical-shaped hills, only one ridge rising to 
any considerable height above the rest ; the point we had attained was 
the summit of one of the many peaks which form the upper range of 
the Organ Mountains. At about a quarter of a mile distent stood 
wiiat 1 then believed to be the highest peak, and certainly not more 
than three or four hundred feet above us ; but between the two peaks 
lay a deep densely-wooded ravine. It being now past two o’clock in 
the afternoon, it was too late to think of ascending it that day, so 1 
determined to remain where we were for the night, and attempt it next 
day ; but the blacks refused to do so, on account of no water being 
nearer than a little above where we had slept the previous night ; as I 
could not force them to remain, 1 was, much against my will, obliged 
to abandon all idea of reaching the summit at this time. The summit 
of the peak on which we now were was quite a little flower-garden ; a 
pretty Fuchsia, in full flower, was trailing over the bare rocks ; in 
their clefts grew a handsome Amaryllis, and on all sides numerous 
flowering shrubs. The coolness of the air and the stillness were quite 
refreshing ; not a sound was to be heard ; and the only animals to be 
seen were a few small birds, so tame that they allowed us to come 
quite close to them. After partaking of a slight repast, we commenced 
our downward journey, and reached our encampment just as night was 
setting in.” 

Four years afterwards, these mountains were again visited, on re- 
turning from a journey through the interior of the country, and this 
visit is thus described : — 

Following the path 1 had made four years before, we reached, 
about four o’clock, tlie highest point 1 had attained on my former visit, 
and at this place, under ledge of a rock, we slept for the night ; 
this being a very convenient and well-sheltered spot, we decided to 
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make it our head quarters during the few days we remained in the 
mountains. Besides specimens of nearly all the plants which I found 
on my previous journey, 1 collected on the ascent many that were new 
to me ; two of the most remarkable of tliese were a kind of Fuchsia 
(F. alpestris, Gardn.), and a very extraordinary species of Utricularia; 
the latter, to which 1 have given the name of U. nelumbifolia, has 
since ^en published in Hooker*s < leones Plantarum,* where a very 
excellent figure of it is given ; like most of its congeners, it is aquatic, 
but what is most curious is that it is only to be found growing in the 
water which collects in the bottom of the leaves of a large Tillandsia, 
that inhabits abundantly an arid rocky part of the mountain, at an 
elevation of about 5000 feet above the level of the sea. Besides tlie 
ordinary method by seed, it propagates itself by runners, which it 
throws out from the base of the flower stem ; this runner is always 
found directing itself towards the nearest Tillandsia, when it inserts 
its point into the water, and gives origin to a new plant, which, 
in its turn, sends out another shoot ; in this manner I have seen not 
less than six plants united. The leaves, which are peltate, measure 
upwards of three inches across; and the flowering stem, which is 
upwards of two feet long, bears numerous large purple flowers. 

On the following morning, after an early breakfast, we set out to 
ascend that part of the Serra, which appears (from Mr. March’s 
Fazenda) to be the highest ; this peak, which I had been prevented 
from ascending in 1837, was reached in the following year by the 
Rev. Mr. Maister, who was then the English clergyman at Rio ; and 
again, about six weeks before our visit, by Mr. Lobb, an English 
gardener, who had been sent out by a nurseryman to collect seeds and 
living plants : we thus found a path made ready for us. This part of 
the mountain is about 600 feet higher than the spot we had chosen for 
our bivouac. Starting then from this place, we made a descent into a 
wooded ravine, in which the ground was covered by the beautiful 
Alstrumeria nemorosa, and many delicate Ferns, while the branches of 
the Melastomacese, and other trees and shrubs, were festooned with the 
climbing Fuchsia, brilliant with its rich scarlet blossoms. Then as- 
cending for some time, through a well-wooded tract, we entered upon 
a steeper portion of the mountain, overspread with beautiful flowering 
shrubs, among which were several fine Melastomacese, fruticose Com- 
positse, a Gualtheria, some species of Vaccinium, and a handsome new 
Escallonia (E. organensis, Gardn.), bearing a provision of rose-coloured 
blossoms. Thte*«ummit of this peak we found to consist of several 
enormous loose blocks of granite, covered with lichens, small species of 
orchidese, gesnerese, and, where there was any accumulation of soil, a 
large-flowered Amaryllis (Hippeastrum organensis), now common in 
English hothouses; the climbing Fuchsia, in a dirarf procumbent 
state, was also found here.. • .The day was beautifully clear, and we 
had a splendid view of the surrounding country. On looking to the 
westward, however, it was evident that we were not on the most ele- 
vated point of the range, as we observed, about a mile distant^ a 
broadly-rounded peak, considerably higlier ; and we accordingly deter- 
mined to ascend it on the following day. I here met with two very 
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interesting plants, one a beautiful tree-fern, whiuh proved to be the 
Hemitelia capensis, a native of the Cape of Good Hope, which is a 
remarkable ^t in the geographical distribution of plants, as tree-ferns 
have a very limited range ; the other was a very handsome herbaceous 
plant, about foilr feet high, with a woolly stem, and large leaves, not 
unlike those of a Verbwcum, exhibiting large panicles of orange- 
coloured dowers ; it belonged to the natural order composite, and as it 
proved to be a new genus, I named it after my late lamented friend 
J. E. Bowman, Esq., of Manchester. 

Early on the following day, we started to ascend the loftiest peak 
of the mountain, before noticed, and found it to be a more fatiguing 
journey than that of the previous day, in consequence of having to cut 
our way through two or three wooded tracts of considerable breadth ; 
the paths of the Tapir, however, frequently facilitated our progress. 
Very shortly after we started, we were agreeably surprised to find, in 
the lower part of the valley we had to cross, a beautiful little stream 
of cool and limpid water, descending from the more elevated parts of 
the mountain, and flowing towards the east.. . .This valley is some- 
what less than a quarter of a mile square, and is covered on both sides 
of the stream, but particularly on the west, with virgin forests, the 
trees of which are of considerable size, one of the largest being a species 
of Weinmannia. The soil appears to be of excellent quality, there 
being a good depth of alluvial matter. ... Passing over a hill that 
bounds the western side of this valley, we came upon an open flat 
marshy tract, the greater part of which is covered with a tall coarse 
grass, about flve feet high, growing in tufts. Leaving this, we entered 
another wooded spot, formed of trees of a much larger size than those 
before observed, and passed through it along the tracks of the Tapir, 
where I was rather surprised to observe that while the stem and 
branches of almost every tree were covered with the beautiful little 
Sophronites grandiflora, no other orchideous plant was to be seen; 
beyond this, we met with no more wood, the vegetation consisting of 
various herbaceous plants and a few stunted shrubs. From the woc^ed 
region, the summit of the mountain is gained by a steep acclivity, on 
one side of which is a broad ravine, full of immense blocks of granite. 

“ The summit of this peak we found to be very different from that 
we visited the day before, consisting of one great mass of granite flat 
on its surface, and of considerable extent ; the rock is, for the most 
part, bare, but some portions of the western side were covered with a 
vegetation of stunted shrubs and herbaceous plants ; aftiong the latter, 
the most abundant was the pretty Prepu^ Hookeriana, the large 
inflated calyces of which resemble those of some species of catchfly ; 
on the very summit were seen many little excavations in the rock, full 
of excellent water, and, had we been aware of this, it would have saved 
us the trouble of carrying with us a supply in bottles. The day was 
very flne, but a broad belt of clouds that spread around the mountain 
below us prevented us from enjoying the extensive view on which we 
had fully calculated. At mid-day, the thermometer indicated a tem- 
perature of 64" in the shade, and I found that, water boiled at a heat 
of 198^ from which 1 estimate the height of the mountain, above the 
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to the height of 8000 feet, beyond whioh it is reduced to threevfifths of 
that qiiantity, as tar as the elevation cd^ 20,000 feet ; it has, however, 
been since found that, in general, the effect of elevation above the 
level of the sea, in diminishing temperature, is, in all latitudes, nearly 
in proportion to the height, the decrement l^ing 1*^ of heat for every 
352 feet of altitude ; this would give 4400 feet for the elevation of the 
highest peak of the Organ Mountains above Mr. March’s Fazenda, and 
as this is 3100 feet above the level of the sea, we have for the total 
greatest elevation 7500 feet. We returned to our former resting-place 
in the evening, well pleased with our day’s excursion.” 


ON FORCING THE BANKSIAN ROSE. 

BY SENEX. 

Observivo directions given in the Cabinet of 1844 that if the fresh 
young shoots of the Banksian Rose were taken off and inserted in pots 
in sand early in spring, they would readily strike root, if placed in 
moist heat, 1 took into my plant stove, early in January, a good plant 
each of the yellow and white kinds, with a view of producing the 
necessary young shoots. Not having previously introduced these kinds 
into the forcing-house, I did not anticipate being delighted with a pro- 
fusion of their very neat flowers, but such w^as the result. When the 
clusters of blossoms were nearly opening, I took the plants into my 
greenhouse, where they bloomed most charmingly for several weeks. 
After blooming, I retained the plants in the same house till the young 
shoots had got somewhat hardened, after which I placed them behirKi 
the back wall of the greenhouse, where they stood till the first week in 
October ; I then removed them into a cold pit, re-potting them pre- 
viously into larger sized pots, in a compost of equal parts of sandy 
turfy loam and old rotted cow-dung. My plants so unexpectedly 
blooming the previous spring, early in December 1 took into the 
forcing-house the two plants forced before and other four with them, 
treating them in all respects as my other kinds of Roses, and all suc- 
ceeded to admiration. I had a succession taken in the middle of 
January, which came in bloom at the early part of March. By using 
so rich a compost the plants grew vigorously, and a few luxuriant 
shoots pushed forth. After they had grown awhile, I cut them clean 
away, and at the autumn potting retained, at their entire length, all 
the medium-sized shoots that were necessary to form the plants proo 
perly. 1 deem it right just to remark that the Banksian Rose should 
not have its previous summer shoots shortened, whether grown in<^doors 
or out in the open air, but cut clean away all unnecessary ones. The 
flowers are produeed from the buds of these previous year’s shoots. 1 
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THE MOSS AND PROVENCE ROSES: 

TOUIR CUIOTBi;, 

BY Rm FBBDtBICR TOOftlQb OF YOTfBiqUlf ^4101 OlRntBS, |B inBTiBIBE* 

It is not Burprisinff that so beautiful and fragrant a flower as the Bose, 
in its immensity of gpeoies and varieties, should be styled the queen of 
flowers, and have fbund enthusiasts to celebrate its virtues. ]^ing an 
ardent admirer thereof induces me to forward for insertion in the 
April Cabinet a few remarks on the culture of the lovely tribes 
above named. 

Where is there an object to be obtained more enchanting than 
Boses, placed in a lady’s drawing-room, during the dull months of 
January and February, especially of an admirably-grown specimen of 
a Moss or Cabbage Bose, growing in a neat little flower-pot, producing 
from twelve to twenty-four beautifully-expanded blossoms, and in pos- 
sessing, too, those superior qualities to which every lover of Nature’s 
works is devotedly attached ? Perhaps I may be permitted to say the 
above-named two varieties are the best adapted for early forcing. 
Where a moderate supply of these flowers is in request, about six 
dozen plants, judiciously managed, will be sufficient to form succes- 
sions from December until the middle of May, at which time those in 
the Bose-garden will be pushing rapidly on. When these plants are 
forced very early, and when the flowers are quite exhausted, they 
ought to be retained in an intermediate house, until the wood is per- 
fectly matured, at which time they may be taken out, without sustain- 
ing the slightest injury, and placed in a shady northern aspect. By 
standing the pots in dry sawdust, this will prevent the roots from 
penetrating into the soil beneath, which they are very apt to do ; if not 
prevented in some way or other, it does the plant a serious injury when 
being removed again. If the pots are plunged to the rims, it will 
prove advantageous by using coal-ashes for a plunging material, and 
keeping the soil in which the plants are growing moderately dry ; this 
will ensure the buds from being too much excited during the hot 
summer months. This point is a most essential one to guard against, 
for when these plants are fully exposed to the burning rays of a sum- 
mer’s sun, after being forced early, many of the buds are apt to make 
a growth which ought to produce blossoms for another season’s supply. 
About the beginning of October the plants are pruned in, leaving only 
one bud on its young wood, then placed within an open shed for a 
week or so, to moderately dry previous to disrooting, at which time 
this operation commences by turning the ball out entirely, shaking all 
the old soil from the roots, pruning in the strongest, and retaining 
all that are fibrous, then stored away under a greenhouse stage, receiv- 
ing no water until required for early work. This operation ought to 
be executed once every autumn, provided the plants are forced yearly. 
Six and eight-inch pots I generally use, the best of all sizes witli which 
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ON COVERING A WALL WITH PRETTY EVERGREENS. 


I am acquainted for growing specimens of a neat liabit. Of course, 
when fine plants of growth are the objects in view, larger pots 
must be us^. The compost most suitable to the Rose which I have 
proved is well-decomposed manure collected from the cow-yard, mixed 
with good maiden loam, in about equal proportions, adding a small 
portion of silver sand. It is well known the Rose does not like to 
dwell in a sandy soil when growing in its natural state ; however, a 
little, mixed with the other compost in which the plants are to be 
potted, will be an improvement. Treated as above described, the 
Moss and the Cabbage Rose will most successfully contend with forc- 
ing for many years successively, without the lightest failure. Un» 
doubtedly a season of rest would prove beneficial to the plants; but 
where you are in possesion of a limited number, this cannot be efil^ted 
without depriving the greenhouse of a part of its beauty. . I have ofiten 
obtained g^ plants in collating a quantity of stocks of the common 
wild Rosa canina, or Dog Rose, then by grafting some of the Moss 
and Provence Roses on the stocks, or roots, to which the grafts will 
unite freely, and in three or four weeks after will produce flowers, if 
judiciously managed. March is the proper season for this operation. 


ON LUCILIA GRATISSIMA. 


I HAVE noticed tliis lovely, fragrant flowering plant has often been 
recommended in this Magazine. I was induced to procure one early 
last summer, and grew it in my sitting-room window. At the end of 
October it began to expand its noble Hydrangea-like heads of flowers, 
and continued in successive bloom till the beginning of March. Every 
person delighting in winter-blooming ornaments, and especially such 
as combine a delicious fragrance, ought to cultivate the Luculia, both 
in the sitting-room, having a sunny aspect, or in the greenhouse, con- 
servatory, &c. It is of e^sy culture, and readily propagated. 


ON COVERING A WALL WITH PRETTY EVER- 
GREENS. 

m MEDICUS. 

Adjoining to a morning sitting-room, and which is in full view 
through a glass door, I have a brick wall, ten feet high, and fifty yaitls 
in length, which I am very desirous of having covered with nice 
growing, neat-flowering evergreen plants ; I am most anxious to have 
it look well throughout the winter season. I want to plant such this 
spring ; I shall therefore be obliged by the list of a few sorts being 
given in the April Number. The premises are only recently taken 
possession of by me. 

[The Lauristinus has a neat foliage, and blooms beautifully from 
October to May. Pyracantha blooms in May and June, and is suc- 
ceeded by its profusion of scarlet-coloured nruit, which continue in 
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beauty till spring. Berberis &8cicularis (Mahonia of some people, or 
new Barberry) with its shining neat foliage and profusion of yellow 
flowers. The true evergreen Honeysuckles are always neat, and very 
beautiful when in bloom, especially the scarlet trumpet, and the red 
and white Jasminum revolutum. The foliage is fine, bright rich 
green, and its large clusters of rich yellow flowers produce a flneeflect. 
Ceanothus thyraiflorus, its large feathery heads of blue flowers borne 
plenteously are very pretty. * To these may be added a few of the 
neatest evergreen Climbing roses. Clematis calycina, with its pretty 
pale yellow flowers. Several of the Magnolias are evergreen, 
have a noble appearance, but the foliage would not properly harmonize 
with that of the above-mentioned plao^ Nor are such noble plants in 
character' witii a wall training at all, more especially a low one. It 
would, perhaps, have too monotonous an appearance, if ihe entire was 
covert with the Lauristinus and Pyracantba, but if placed lUtemately, 
and the white flowers of the former being in contrast with the rich 
scarlet berries of the latter would produce a fine show through the 
entire winter.] 


ON PRUNING ROSES. 

Being an extensive rose grower, I have had the opportunity for many 
years of ascertaining the best season for pruning the various classes. 
I consider March, and early in April, to be the most suitable, varying 
a little from the early or lateness of the season. When roses are 
pruned in autumn, especially the autumn-flowering kinds, whose shoots 
are often not well ripened, they are very liable to be damaged. When 
pruned in autumn, and the winter is mild, the buds will push early, 
and are often injured by a casual frost occurring. The following 
attention to pruning is what I practise, and recommend to others. 

Moss^ Provence^ Damask^ and Alba. — These classes require to be 
pruned closely, as unless the knife be used freely, the plants present a 
very straggling appearance, and the flowers decrease in size. When 
the tree has formed a number of shoots, thin out the weakest, and leave 
about half a dozen strong shoots, standing at proper distances from 
each other ; the lower shoots should be left about one foot long, and 
the central ones about eight inches; in the succeeding years prune back 
to three or four buds, and thus a good head will be secured to the 
tree. 

French Hybrid Bourbon^ and Hybrid Provence, — These do not 
r^uire such severe cutting as the preceding. The shoots should be 
thinned and left at regular distances from each other. To secure a 
good-shaped tree, remove all the spurs that have produced bloom the 
huit year, and shorten those which remain to within six or eight buds 
of the base. 

Hybrid China^ Hybrid Brktry Austrian Briar y and Sweet Bnar, 
— The major part of these requires but a very partial use of the knift) ; 
they are mostly of a robust habit, and make long, vigorous shoots, 
which, if shortened too much, will produce an abundance of wood, but 
few blooms. The old flowering^wi^ should therefore be thinned as 
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far as may be desirable^ and the ends merely of the shoots of the 
stronger growing sorts cut oif : the more moderate growing ones should 
be cut back to eight or ten eyes. If the last two-mentioned classes be 
pruned in June, they will require little or no pruning afterwards* 

Climbing The whole of this family require the same treat- 

ment ; the old and weakly wood should be cut out, leaving only the 
healthy young wood, and cutting it back to three or four eyes. 

The Banksim Rose is, however, an exception to the general rule^ 
as it should not be pruned till the blooming season is over, or the 
blpom will be entirely destroyed. 

Damask Perpetual^ Hybrid PerpetmL-^TYi^ heads of these should 
be thinned out well ; cut ofi* about two-thirds from each remaining 
shoot, but it is requisite to use the knife in the month of June, so as 
to secure a fine bloom in autumn : leave one-^half of the summer shoots 
to perfect their flowers, and cut down the other half to four or five 
buds : these will soon put forth shoots, which will be again covered 
with flowers in September or October. 

Bourbon^ China^ Tea-scented China. — These roses require little 
pruning : cut out the old flowering-wood about the end of April, also 
thin the young shoots, and shorten them to half their length. 


PROPAGATION AND FLOWERING OF OLEA 
FRAGRANS. 

BY A PRACTICAL GARDENER. 

This most delightfully fragrant-flowering greenhouse plant merits a 
place in every greenhouse or sitting-room, but being considered difficult 
to increase and somewhat shy to flower, it is not often seen^in our 
collections of the present day ; perhaps a principal objection i8,^that its 
small white flowers have not display sufficient for the general t^te ; its 
peculiar sweetness is merit for any place or attention. 

The following is an easy method of propagating and blooming it, 
and which was given me by a friend a few years ago, since which 1 
have adopted it with great success. 

About the end of March I pot a sufficient number of straight- 
stemmed privet plants, and then head them down to about four inches 
from the surface of the soil, and an olive scion, six inches long, is en- 
grafted (by tongue grafting) on the stock, the part of the scion below 
the tongue is kept its length, and is inserted in a small bottle, which is 
kept filled with water. The scion and stock are then tied tightly toge- 
ther with matting, and a little moss is put around instead of clay ; 
they are then plunged in a cucumber frame, where they speedily unite. 
Th^make handsome plants the first summer, and bloom freely, the 
following spring. The flowers too are much larger than young plants 
raised from cuttings or layers, and the plant is fiir more vigorous. The 
vast numl^ef of fibrous roots which the stock possesses receives an 
abundance of support at all times to realise every requirement the 
Olive needs. 
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ON BLOOMING NERIUM OLEANDER. 

BV N. B. F. 

I SHALL feel obliged to any coh'espOQdent or subscriber if they would 
give me any information, through your valuable Magazine, as to the 
best method of cultivating the Nerium Oleander. 1 cannot get my 
plants to Bower well ; they are kept in a cool plant-house, tolerably 
dry in the winter, and potted in loam and peat with a good drainage. 
An early reply will be esteemed. 


WHAT IS GOOD PEAT? 

This is a question upon which success in cultivation hinges as much 
as any question which could be put relative to the management of hard 
wooded plants, for do what you will, if your soil is bad or unhealthy, 
success is impossible. Some people imagine that if they get their soil 
from the same place as their more successful neighbours or competi- 
tors, they have done all that need be done to ensure a victory, little 
suspecting that in a given locality, say for illustration, Wimbledon 
Common, there is more bad peat than good ; and that the non-practical 
man who digs his soil tliere will, perhaps, after he gets it home, be 
worse off than if he had taken his soil from one of the quarters in the 
kitchen-garden. This is a matter in which both science and theory 
are alike unable to assist the practical man, and so far as success in 
plant cultivation is concerned 1 would rather trust to what Mr. Kemp 
or my carter would select, than that which might be chosen by the 
combined intelligence of all the scientific or theoretic writers in the 
country. Good peat for hard -wooded heaths is that which is pro- 
cured from open sites closely covered with dwarf young native heather, 
resting on a sandy porous bottom, the good soil itself rarely being 
more than an inch or two in thickness. This should be collected iii 
the autumn, and after having the sandy portion removed should be laid 
up in narrow ridges, until the heather with which it is covered Is 
thoroughly decayed,' when it will be fit for use. Good peat, for more 
free growing plants, may be taken from more lowland situations, wherb 
sometimes it runs in layers four or five inches thick ; and this, after 
the bad portions have been removed, should be stored in a large heap, 
where the decay of the fresh vegetable portions will be accelerated by 
fermentation. Good peat, to use as a substitute for leaf mould, may 
be collected in some large plantations, and results from the accumula- 
tion and decomposition of leaves, weeds, mosses, and other vegetable 
matter. If it can be procured from under trees in which wild doves 
or wood pigeons congregate, it will be found rich in guano ; indeed, 
some which we procured from such a situation last year, when tested, 
evidenced the presence of ammonia in considerable abundance, and we 
found it of first-rate quality. Those who can get these three kinds of 
peat, with good turfy fibrous loam, and plenty of sand, mtty, if they 
know how to use them, grow plants of all descriptions. — Oardener^t 
Journal, 



8f RKPAIS YOUR OWN GLASS. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, AND FLOWERS. 

BY — COLMAN. 

Th£ cultivation of ornamental trees, shrubs, and flowers is a remark- 
able and prominent feature in the landscape, &c , ; of England, and 9, 
circumstance which has given no little gratification io my national 
pride has been the profusion of American plants, Azalias and Kalmicas, 
Magnolias and Rhododendrons, and a large variety of Pines and Fin, 
which are seen in the shrubberies, and plantations, and pleasure- 
grounds, both public and private. Greenhouses and conservatories 
are almost universal in the country where anything like the garden 
exists, and the better class of houses are surrounded and adorned with 
a great variety of flowering shrubs and plants, presenting through the 
season a charming succession of gay and brilliant ornaments. Even 
the labourer’s humble cottage will occasionally have ‘its flowering 
shrubs adorning its doorway, and the ivy hanging its beautiful tresses 
over its window, forming, as it were, a mirror set in a frame of the 
richest green. Churches and ruins, likewise, are often seen spread 
over with the richest mantlings of joy ; and, among many others, the 
venerable and magnificent remains of Hardwicke Hall, for example, 
are covered, I may say, in the season of its flowering, with a gorgeous 
rube of it, matting its sides with indescribable luxuriance, climbing its 
lofty battlements, and fringing its empty windows and broken arches, 
as though Nature would make the pall of death exquisitely beautiful 
and splendid, that she might conceal the hideousness of decay, and 
shut from the sight of frail mortals those affecting monuments of the 
vanity of human grandeur and pride. I have seen and written a great 
deal to my countrymen about the cultivation of flowers, ornamental 
gardening, and rural embellishments, and 1 would read them a homily 
on the subject every day of every remaining year of my life, if I 
thought it would have the effect which I desire of inducing them to 
make the matter of particular attention and care. When a man asks 
me what is the use of shows and flowers, my first impulse always is to 
look under his hat and see the length of his ears. I am heartily sick 
of measuring everything by a standard of mere utility and profit ; and 
as heartily do I pity the man who can see no good in life but in pecu- 
niary gain, or in the mere animal indulgences of eating and drinking. 


REPAIR YOUR OWN GLASS. 

The following process of removing hard putty from the astragals of 
sashes, &c., may be useful, for by it no risk is incurred of extending 
the breakage. Heat the bolt of an Italian iron, or that which is com- 
monly employed by plumbers in soldering, and draw it gently alone 
the putty until the heat of the iron softens it. By this means much 
labpur wiU be saved, and putty, which the chisel and hammer could 
ik»ircely clear off without injury to the astragals, can be softened so as 
to be easily removed by the gardener’s knife. 
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Mr. LOW’S VISIT TO SARAWAH. 

The object of this visit was to collect new plants ; in doing so he had 
to penetrate the interior, which had not been visited by any previous 
collector. By the following particulars our readers will perceive that 
the work* is highly interesting, and contains a statement of facts 
coming under the notice of the author. We very cordially recommend 
it to our readers. 

Borneo contains many splendid flowering plants ; particular mention 

made of some highly valuable ones. The most striking mentioned 
bv Mr, Low are the species of Coelogyne, called “ Flowers of Mercy,” 
all highly fragrant and exceedingly beautiful ; several Vandas, of 
which a fine one has been nameil V. Lowei ; a beautiful Cypripedium. 
Dendrobiums are insignificant ; but the Ericas are abundant, and very 
beautiful. There are many beautiful species of Ixora and Pavetta ; 
four beautiful species of Clerodendron, the handsomest of which, with 
crimson flowers, named after Captain C. D. Bethune, is introduced to 
England ; Lysionotus Aucklandii, surpassing any other yet known ; 
Hoya Irnperialis ; and a showy species of Baiihinia. Perhaps the most 
gorgeous are the species of Rhododendron, which here assume a pecu- 
liar form, being found epiphytal on the trunks of trees : the roots, 
instead of being small and fibrous, as with the .•species of colder cli- 
mates, becomes large and fleshy, winding round the trunks of the forest 
trees. The most beautiful is the one named in compliment to Mr. 
Brooke (Rhododendron Brookeanura), the flowers being large, and in 
large heads, produced throughout the year, and of all shades, from full 
rich yellow, to a rich reddish salmon colour. The most attractive 
plants of all are, how'ever, the pitcher plants, eight species of which 
Mr. Low discovered in the western part of the island. “ The largest 
Bornean one, which I propose to call Nepentlics Ilookeriana, in honour 
of Sir W. J. Hooker, the able director of the Botanic Garden at Kew, 
is found growing in deep and shady jungles, climbing to the tops of the . 
trees. The pitcher is nine inches in length, having a large lid standing 
on a column which is a continuation of the beautiful edge of the 
pitcher : that part which is broadest, and turned towards the midrib of 
the leaf from which it depends, is furnished with two broad wings, 
which are beautifully ciliated ; the broad pitcher, for this, like the 
liafflesiana, produces two kinds, is generally crimson; the long pitcher 
differs from tlie otlier in its trumpet sliape and green colour, which is 
spotted witli crimson. Six plants of this are now in England.” A 
species of Ipomoea, like I. Horsfallise, but with yellow flowers. The 
sugar-cane attains great perfection without tlie slightest cultivation. 
J^utmeg, planted* for experiment, grew remarkably well, as also did the 
cinnamon and clove. The cabbage palm is the most esteemed vegetable 
produced in the island. The yet unopened fronds of a strong growing 
fern, a species of Marattia, when boiled, form an excellent vegetable, 
much preferred by European residents. The shoots of the bamboo are 
also an esteemed vegetable, and in the hands of the Europeans, make a 

* Sarawah : its Inhabitants and Productions ; being Notes dunng a residebce in 
that Country, by Hugh Low, Colonial Secretary at Labub-an. London ; Bentley. 
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most excellent {Bckle. / Appig the other ^mo^e useful vegetable pro- 
ductions, Mr. Lost mentions the cocoa-nut, sago palm, gomuti pcdm, 
betel, rice, &c. Of vegetable productions collected for exportation, 
there are BariM camphor, the produce of Bryobalanops camphora, 
which grows to a very large size. Vegetable tallow, or vegetable wax, 
a &tty oil obtained by the compression of the nuts of some species of 
Dipterocarpus ; the species most valued attains the height of forty feet ; 
the fruit is as Urge as a walnut, and yields a large proportion of oil, 
which in England has proved far to surpass olive oil for lubricating 
steam machinery. There are several other oil-producing plants. The 
seeds of the niato, or gutta percha, produce edible oil of a fine quality. 
The substance gutta percha, is more properly gutta suban, the percha 
being an inferior article ; the tree is found in all tiie forests of the 
peninsula of Malacca, of Borneo, Singapore, and the adjacent islands. 
Jintawan is a substance similar in all respects to caoutchouc, and is the 
produce of a climbing plant of the genus Urceola; the thick, soft 
bark of which, on being cut, emits the sap in the greatest abundance, 
and without destroying the tree ; there are three kinds in Borneo ; the 
fruit is one of the most grateful of the country to the European 
palate. The celebrated Upas tree, Antiaris toxicaria, is found on the 
island, but not common ; the poisonous sap flows freely from the bark 
when tapped. Dammar, the resinous gum of many kinds of trees, 
quite different from Dammara australis, is an article of considerable 
trade. The kulit lawang of commerce is the aromatic bark of a wild 
species of cinnamon, and is produced in abundance. Cotton of ex- 
cellent quality has been produced on the island, and its cultivation will 
probably hereafter become important. Pepper is exported in large 
quantities ; this aromatic is not used by the natives of the countries 
which produce it. Coffee thrives well. Tobacco is grown in small 
quantities. The Theobroma Cacao proves to be prolific in the island. 
Ginger grows well in the gardens, and turmeric is found wild in abun- 
dance. Many valuable hard woods are produced in the magnificent 
forests, but the trees are little known ; the hardest and most durable is 
called baleau, and is almost incorruptible. There are in the island 
upwards of sixty species of trees which produce excellent timber. 
Ebony is abundant in many parts of the island. Several scented 
woods are known to exist. 


SELECTING SEEDS OF THE TEN-WEEK AND OTHER 
STOCK SEEDS. 

A French florist states that, in order to have double flowers, select the 
seeds from those pods which are produced upon the stem in whorls of 
three or four around it at the same part, and to reject those pods which 
are produced singly and alternately along the stem, as is generally the 
case. He states tliat he has never been disappointed in the production 
of double flowers since he discovered this particular in selection. The 
extra accumulation of sap at that particular part of the plant gives a 
redundancy to the seed, and the result is seen in double flowers. 
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\ m i^Of A carnosa/ ' 

VT ^UVEKIS. 

Will yon be so good as to inform me, through the medium of your 
very useful publication The Florictjltueal Cabinet,” what treat- 
ment I ought to pursue for the very handsome Hoya carnosa ; that is, 
what kind of soil, the time for potting, and the best plan for raising 
and training it ? An early answer will oblige. 

{Cuttings taken off, and cut horizontally close under a joint, taking 
the leaf at such joint away, inserted firmly in white sand, and placed in 
moist heat, readily strike root. When well rooted, pot them in a rich 
loam and peat soil of equal parts, having a free drainage of potsherds. 
Care must be taken not to overpot at any time, as the soil then becomes 
saturated and improper; the plant delights in the fibrous roots cleaving 
to the side of the pot, its natural tendency to which is evidenced by the 
shoots, when coming in contact with a moist wall, emitting numerous 
rootlets. Re-pot every spring, and if the pot be very full of roots, in 
the interval remove it entire into a larger size. It requires to be 
grown in a hothouse to succeed the best ; where such a habitation is 
not available, the warmest part of a greenhouse, &c., should be selected. 
Placing it in a hot-bed frame early in the season promotes the pro- 
duction of incipient flowers, after which the plant may be removed to a 
greenhouse, &c., to bloom. 

The best mode of training the plant is to a wire trellis of some neat 
and fanciful form, as the pretty shapes of the vases now to be seen 
supply patterns. Such vase-formed wire frames are easily made so as 
to serve the purposes of displaying the bloom the best to view, whether 
the flowers are produced erect or drooping ; for the former class, the 
greater the surface the more room to show ; for the latter, the under 
side is what is required, as by the Hoya caniosa, so that verging out- 
ward the pendant clusters hang apart, and are exhibited to full view. 
Many of the vase forms are peculiarly adapted for this. The best way 
of having such frames affixed to the pots is to have the strong principals 
to extend two-thirds of the way down the outside of the pot ; at the 
lower extremity they are secured by running through holes in a circular 
rim of wrought iron, the end of each having a head, to prevent its 
slipping upwards. The iron rim is so made that one end overlaps the 
other, and each having holes at an inch apart, through which a little 
bolt is put, keeps the girth so secured, but allows the same to be 
loosened from the pot, or extended, to suit a larger one when re-potted. 
A second girth goes round the pot, close under its upper edge, through 
which the principals pass ; they are then turned inwards nq^r the sur- 
face of the pot, so that they meet at the centre, forming a strong 
standard, which being lengthened to purpose, either long or short, is 
then formed above into any vase or other shape, numerous smaller 
wires being extended parallel to the principals, and intersected across, 
so as to form square or diamond meshes. 

Such wire frames induce healthy grown climbing or trailing plants, 
trained horizontally around, or even having the shoots pendant, to pro- 
duce a far greater quantity of flowers than if permitt^ to grow in a 
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rambling or lengthy, extended inaiiner; besides which, the flowers are 
not only brought fully but near to view. Plants should be so prepared, 
if not done before, previous td pushing in spring.] 


BEST VARIETIES OP CINERARIAS. 

Twelve best kinds, it is stated in the Gardeners^ Journal, Bxe, Fairy 
Queen, Sapphire, Conqueror, Coelestus, Magnet, Nobilis, Purple 
Prince, Lady Russell, Beauty of St. John’s Wood, Vernalis, Royal 
Crimson, and Maritima. 


ON THE TEA-SCENTED CHINA ROSE. 

BY AN ABDENT ADMIRER. 

The time now approaching when plants of these lovely Roses are 
turned into open beds, &c., induces me to transmit a few observations 
relative to the practical and very successful attention which I have 
pursued in their cultivation. 

I reside in Northamptonshire, so that the climate is not so hostile as 
many of tlie more northern. My garden lias a good aspect, sloping 
gently to the south, but my house and flower-ground are upon a level 
basement ; the latter has a somewhat wet subsoil. I therefore laboured 
under a disadvantage in cultivating these fine Roses. I found it 
essential to prepare a good drainage at the bottom of the beds, and had 
the soil thrown out about fifteen inches deep. Over the bottom I laid 
four or five inches thick of broken brickbats, and to prevent the soil 
from mixing with the drainage I laid over it a covering of Larch Fir 
branches, using the twiggy parts. This I find admits the surplus water 
to pass away from the soil, and at the same time keeps the drainage 
from being closed up by earth. I had a deeper drain made around the 
bed, into which the wet from the bed drained, and eventually sunk 
into the substratum. The cfibctual drainage is essential to success, 
’riie compost I filled up the bed with consisted of turfy-loam, two parts 
to one of well-rotted cow-dung. If the latter is not to be had at once, 
a year old rotted manure of a cucumber-bed will do, although I do not 
find it equal to the former. The surface of the bed was raised a few 
inches higher than the surrounding ground. In this I planted out of 
pots, entire, a fine assortment of the Tea Roses in the spring of 1844, 
and each successive season they have bloomed vigorously and in pro- 
fusion. My flower department has a high yew hedge on the east, 
north, and west, and is well screened for winter protection, but I use 
the precaution of spreading over the surface of the bed several inches 
deep of dry beech leaves, and over these, around and among the Roses, 
I pricked in twigs of the beech. These admit a sufticiency of air to 
the plants, and at the same time give ample protection. I never prune 
the plants till they begin to push in spring, and at the same time I add, 
just pointing it in with the soil, two or three inches of rotten cow- 
dung. I never saw this class of Roses grown elsewhere bloom anything 
like my own. 




TE have now arrived at a very important period of 
the year, and in a great measure the display 'of 
flowers in the following seasons, depends upon the pro- 
vision now to be prepared. There is, therefore, a special demand upon 
the mind, and manual exertion too, to see that the proper kinds and 
quantities of seeds are sown, and plants in due preparation. Plans of 
flower gardens, &c. should be sketched on paper, and the appropriate 
regulations for future arrangement and plants required be put down ; 
this attention is of much assistance. 


IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Last montli was the best time for grafting slirubs, ornamental kinds 
of trees as Thorns, Limes, &c., but the cold weather being more pro- 
tracted, sucli sorts as have been omitted may still be done, but the 
earlier the better. The increase of Shrubs, &c., by layering, should 
be done as early as possible, such as Ilhododendrons, &c. 

Annmlsy hardy, such as Clarkia, NemophiLa, Larkspur, &c., may 
be sown in the open bed. The best method of sowing the small seeds 
in patches is to have a quantity of finely sifted soil, spread a portion 
where desired ; after scattering the seeds, sprinkle a proportionate 
portion over, and then press it closely upon tliem, which will assist a 
more early and certain vegetation. If strong frost occur, it is advisable 
to cover a garden pot over during the night, and remove it in the 
morning. Seeds of Biennuils^ too, should now be sown in beds, such 
as Hollyhocks, Sweet Williams, Scabious, Canterbury Bells, &c. Also 
seeds of Perennials as Phloxes, Campanulas, &c. Newly budded 
trees, that is those budded last season, should be looked over, and if any 
portion of the stock be pushing shoots, they must be rubbed off, so that 
the entire strength should go to the ncw^ shoot engrafted. 

Aukiculas.— Give air freely on all suitable occasions, to prevent 
the flower stems being drawn up weakly. They must, however, be 
protected against strong wind and dust. By tlie end of the month the 
blossoms will be opening, no water must be allowed to fall upon them, 
and they must be shaded from hot sun by canvas. A stage of shelves 
inclosed in a wooden frame or similar provision, having tlie bottom 
shelf two feet or so liigh, and gradually rising, &c., also to be properly 
shaded, is an erection indispensable to showing them to advantage. 

Polyanthuses too require similar attention to the Auriculas. 
Neither kinds should be allowed to droop for want of water, and the 
stems, if by casualty are too weak to sustain the truss, must be Sup- 
ported by a neat stick, &c. 

Pinks.— I f beds of them were not made in autumn and omitted too 
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last month, they ought t6 benlone immediately, if required to bloom 
the coming season. A loamy soil, made of turfs a few inches thick, 
and well rotted, wdth an equal portion of old decayed cow-dung, is 
admirably adapted for their giowth. It should be nine inches deep, 
and have a good drainage below. 'J'he plants must be removed with 
as much of the ball of soil as possible, and be planted six inches apart. 
High raised beds are not beneficial except in low wet situations. 
Where a compost, as above, is not at hand, six inches thick of old 
cow-dung should be dug in with common garden soil. 

Hanunculuses and Anemones.— When the plants make their ap- 
pearance, and are risen an inch or two high, care must be paid to have 
the soil pressed closely around them with the hands, stopping up any 
holes made by worms, &c. A top dressing too of rich compost, free 
firom wireworm, is very beneficial. If common large worms exbt in 
the bed, they may be collected by the hand at night, or pure lime-watel 
pouied between the rows will kill the worms, and not injure the plants. 
If allowed to remain, they are very injurious. Often stir up the soil 
between the rows. Showers of rain are very beneficial for their 
growth; if none fall, occasional watering, with soft water, in the 
morning, should be given. Well-water is injurious. Weak manure 
water occasionally poured between the plants contributes to vigour. If 
severe frost should occur, cover at night. 

Tulips. — Stir the surface of the bed an inch deep. Protect from 
frost, and strong wind, also from the mid-day sun, say from ten till 
four o’clock. Keep tlie soil firm around the stem. 

Carnations and Picotees.— If not potted off the end of last 
month, they should be done immediately. 

Hyacinths should be protected from frost, sun, and wind ; secure 
by tying to proper supports. Stir up the surface soil. 

Pansies in beds must have the soil pressed around the plants, and a 
top dressing of rich soil an inch or two thick will be beneficial. New 
beds of them should also be planted. 

Chrysanthemums, — Procure pieces of the shortest of the young 
shoots from the base of the old stems, with as much root as practicable ; 
pot them in very small pots, and place them on a gentle bottom heat 
till they are well rooted ; then gradually harden them, and pot them 
on during the summer, according to the size the plants are required. 
You may do this as soon as you please. If there are not short pieces, 
take off the tops of the shoots and plant them as cuttings. 

W THE FOEClKa FEAME. 

Balsams, Cockscombs, Globe Amaranthuses, &c., that require pottin«* 
off, or re-potting, should be duly attended to ; also Thunbergias, Brow° 
allias, Lobelias, Brachycoma, &c. Seedling Fuchsias, Verbenas, Pe- 
tunias, &c., should be potted ofi* singly. Dahlias too should be placed 
so as not to be drawn up weakly. Achimenises must be potted off 
singly. ^See Articles on Culture in previous Numbers.) Tender 
Annuals, as Stocks, Zinnias, &c., should be placed in a cool frame or 
pit to prevent them being drawn up weakly. Where it is practicable 
to prick out, such as Stocks, Asters, &c., upon beds, and protect with 
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frames, it should be done ; it gives a robust growth to them. Cuttings 
of Fuchsias, Petunias, Verbenas, and many other greenhouse plants, 
should now be put off. Young plants of Fuchsias now procured, if 
six inches high, will make line ones for shows in summer. 

IN THE GEEENBOHSE AND COLD FBABCEL 

Admit all the air possible. Be-pot Lobelias, Tigridias, Geraniums, 
Verbenas, and other similar plants for beds. All other kinds of plants 
requiring re-potting should now be done (see compost dS^c., in last 
month’s Calendar). Such as are straggling, &c. should be cut in to 
render them bushy. Camellias, when done blooming, examine the 
roots, and, ii necessary, re-pot (see Articles upon, f>r s(^, Aie.) ; then 
place them in a warm part of the greenhouse, or foieing house, givhig 
due attention to watering, dsc., till the wood is firm and fiower-buds 
are set $ they may then be removed to a cool pit, so as to be gradually 
harden^ by more air, dec. Japan Lilies, &c., should be duly encou- 
raged by re-potting, &c. Peat soil and sand is what they flourish 
in best. 

Orange trees in a border or in tubs should have a portion of the 
surface soil taken away, and a good top dressing of mellow-loam and 
leaf mould, with a tolerable portion of sheep or pigeons’ dung, is inter- 
mixed, and re-pot any that require it. A careful inspection of the 
greenhouse plants should be made to see which require re-potting, and 
do it at once, not waiting to some general perfonnance ; always attend 
to it when it is wanted. Azaleas, young plants that are beginning to 
push, let them be re-potted ; such as have done blooming must directly 
be re-potted, and their growth afresh be gently promoted in a higher 
temperature for a short time. Any required to bloom late should be 
kept in a cool situation at present. 

Ericas. — Any requiring re-potting should be done directly ; avoid 
too large pots with the less vigorous growers, but free growers will 
require room to extend in proportion. Do not elevate the collar of 
the roots higher than the rim of the pot, and allow a depth for water 
when poured in. Give air freely, but avoid draughts, esipecially from 
cast and north. 

IN THE STOVE. 

Aerodeudron, Erythrina, Justicia, Eranthemuin, Gloriosa, Ixora, 
Brugmansia, and similar plants, should duly be hastened on for ex- 
hibiting display for shows, &c. Achimenes re-pot. Gloxinias re-pot. 
Amaryllis, promote vigorous growth of. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OP THRIP. 

BY BARNES. 

Almost every gardener is tolerably well acquainted with this trouble- 
some and destructive little enemy. 1 have heard of many articles and 
contrivances being applied to extirpate and destroy it, but have found 
no remedy so simple and eflective as that which I have now practised 
for some years. And it is not only perfectly effectual in destroying 
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these pests, but it likewise acts as a fertiliser to all plants iu a growing 
state to which it may be applied ; moreover it costs nothing, and is at 
every one's command. The following is my plan : — I take a peck and 
a hsdf of soot, and put it into one hogshead of soft water, stirring it 
well with an old broom or batten every day for ten days or a fortnight. 
1 then strain off the water through a fine sieve, or piece of canvass, 
into another tub, on a peck of charcoal, and drop into it afterwards one 
or two lumps, or about three pounds of fresh lime ; in about two days 
after I strain it again, and it is then clear enough to syringe any plant 
or plants with. It will not only extirpate thrip, but many other trou- 
blesome insects also ; and it is a famous liquor to syringe with, whether 
for destroying insects or not, as it induces general vigour and healthi- 
ness amongst plants of all kinds. If but a single plant is affected with 
the insects, and it is not desirable to syringe, the plant may be dipped 
into the liquid, and one or two repetitions will prove an effectual 
remedy. Sometimes Azaleas, after they have made their growth, and 
Imve stood about in dry weather, are subject to be attacked, and a 
quantity of these could be readily dipped. Plants that have made their 
growth, or are in a dormant state, should be laid in a slanting direction 
when syringed, for it is not desirable that too much of the liquor should 
fall on the soil in which the roots are situated. I have recommended 
this remedy to many practical men, who have all expressed themselves 
perfectly satisfied with the results which have followed its application. 
— ( Gardmm^ Jourml.) 


BRIEF NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

Aimee Vibert Noisette Hose.— During tlie past summer and autumn I tra- 
velled for several weelis in various parts of England, and I was struck with the 
beauty of the above Rose when trained against a dwelling-house or wall. The pro- 
AiBion of its lovely neat-formed fiowers, of a snowy whiteness, produced a most 
pleasing effect. 1 saw it generally grown in the surrounding neighbourhood of a 
good nursery garden, and it appeared to be the almost universal favourite. Many 
plants I saw trained to the height of three or four yards, covering a space of several 
feet wide. It deserves to be grown by every person who has the convenience. 
Miss Glegg is a very similar Rose, but I suppose is of more recent origin ; I only 
saw three specimens of it trained, and they had only l)een, apparently, planted a 
year or so ; it is, however, a neat and handsome variety. Roth kinds, too, will 
form dwarf bushes, and are very suitable for beds where low growth is desirable. 
They soon fill a bed.— W. 

An old Subscriber would feel obliged if one of your readers will kindly inform 
her as to the best mode of treating ClemaUs azurea grandiflora in a cool greenhouse, 
what kind of soil best suits it, and whether it should have much or little water. 

Pinks— J. Barber.— The following twenty-four varieties will be most likely to 
suit you; they are the best which we saw at the various London exhibitions; viz., 
Alfred Morison, Esq. (Costar), Alpha (Garratt), Beatrice (Kirfiand), Criterion 
(M‘Lean), Diana (Smith), Dr. Coke (Smith), Duke of Northumberland (Headley), 
Elizabeth (Stow), Gem (Hodge), George Glenny (Bragg), Great Britain (Ward), 
Harriet (Kerr), Henry Creed (Norman), Majestic (Collis), Masterwece (Turnerl 
Melona (Hodge), Oxoniensis (Smith), President (Creed), Princess Royal (Smith), 
Queen (ChurA), Queen of England (Hall), Queen of Roses (Garratt), Queen Victoria 
(Buukill), Warden of Winchester (White). 








TRITONIA AUREA— -Golden Tritonia. 


T his very beautifiil flowering plant was discovered by our highly 
esteemed friend Mr. James Backhouse, nurseryman, of York. 
It flourishes admirably, grown either in a pot or the open larder. It 
requires to have a free drainage,and to be grown in a sandy-turfy peat. 
It succeeds in a cool pit, frame, or greenhouse, also in the open border, 
treated as is done with the Ixias, viz., a south-aspected, sheltered, warm 
situation. We have seen the Ixias in pit frames, and along the front 
of a greenhouse, brick wall, &c., bloom most charmingly ; and this 
fine Tritonia, no doubt, will do equally well. It blooms a long period, 
and deserves to be in every collection of bulbous plants. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Abistolochia grandiplora— Pelican-ploweb, or Poison 
Hog-meat. (Syn. A. gigas.) 

Aristokchia, Gynandria Hexandria. 

A native of the West India Islands and of the northern parts of the 
continent oi South America. It is a climbing, shrubby, hothouse 
phmt, and although it will succeed when grown in a pot, it does better 
when plaated in the open boixler or b^, where its roots can extend 
considerably ; in such a place it blooms nearly all the summer season. 
The flower is drooping, of very large size when fully expanded ; the 
limb is nearly a foot long and eight inches broad, with a very long 
slender tail. The entire limb is oval-heart shaped, and the yellowish- 
white ground colour is radiated with a striking network of deep blood- 
purple veins. The mouth of the tube is large, and the interior, as well 
as a portion around its summit, is of a very dark purple-brown colour. 

Vol. XVI. No. I 
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The young flowers, when in bud, are bent like a siphon in the tube, so 
as to resemble the body of a bird, and the limb then appeaw like the 
head and beak being thrown back upon the body, similar to the pelican 
bird when it is at rest. The large, singular blossoms give the plant 
a most remarkable appearance ; if the colours were clear, the contrast 
would, in proportion, be more beautiful in network and mottled appear- 
ance. It lias bloomed in the collection at the Royal Gardens of Kew 
and at the Horticultural Society’s Garden at Chiswick. (Figured in 
JBoU Mag,y 4369.) 

Cattleya bulbosa — The Bulbous Cattleya. 

Orchidacea:. Gymndria Monandria. 

Supposed to be a native of Brazil. It has recently bloomed in the 
splendid collection of S. Rucker, Esq., of Wandsworth, near London. 
It is of a smallish stature, the flower steins being each about flve inches 
long ; a separate blossom is about four inches across. The sepals and 
petals are, in colour, a mixture of lilac, rose, and crimson. The 
labelliim is hollow, and in that part white edged with lilac, but the 
spreading lobes are of a rich rosy-crimson. It is a very interesting, 
handsome species. Most of the orchideous plants are best increased 
whilst in a state of rest, but this when it has commenced growing. It 
flourishes in potsherds, turfy-peat and Sphagnum moss being preferable 
to securing it to a block of wood. (Figured in Pax» Mag, Bot,) 

Euythrina Bidwillii — Mb. Bidwill^s Cobal-tree. 

Leguminosa. Viadelphia Decandria. 

This is an hybrid which has been raised from E. herbacea, impreg- 
nated by E. Crista gallii, and it is of an intermediate habit, both in 
size and colour too, of its flowers. The colour is a deep crimson. 
Most likely it will thrive in the open air, as is the case with E. Crista 
gallii and E. laurifolia. These being planted in a warm sheltered 
situation thrive and flower freely. After blooming, the tops die down, 
the dead portions being cut away, and a wooden box, or large garden- 
))ot, &c., being turned ovct the root, after being filled with dry leaves 
or moss, which secures the plant from injury during winter. 

In our last volume, page 248, we noticed a most splendid specimen 
of E. laurifolia, which then bloomed in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

Goldpussia isopiiylla— Equal-leaved, (Syn. Ruellia, species.) 

Acanthacem. Didynamia Angiospemia. 

It is a shrubby plant, bushy, growing two to three feet high, and 
blooms very freely. The leaves are narrow, lance-shaped, about four 
inches long. The shoots are four-sided in form. The flower stalks 
are each about an inch long, proceeding from the axils of the leaves, 
and each has a head of three or four blossoms. The flower has a 
funnel-shaped tube, an inch long, with an oblique mouth of five nearly 
equal lobes. The entire flower is variegated with white, pale blue, and 
rose. It is a native of the East Indies, and is a very valuable winter- 
flowering plant for a stove or warm greenhouse. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag,) 
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Lopimea malacophylla — Soft-leaved. (Syn. Sida raalacopliylla.) 

Mtdvacea, Monadelphia Polyandria, 

Mr. Purdio sent this plant from New Grenada to the Royal Gardens 
of Kew, where it blooms freely in the stove in winter and spring. 
The plant grows from three to five feet high, shrubby, with round, 
herbaceous, downy branches ; leaves cordate, notclied, very soft and 
downy. The flowers spring from the axils of the leaves, two or three 
together. A separate blossom is about an inch and a half across, five- 
petalled, spreading, of a bright rosy-red colour. Although there is a 
wide disproportion in the size of the leaves and flowers, it is, however, 
an ornamental plant for its winter- flowering season. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag.) 

Rhododendeon Standishii — Mr. Standisii^s. 

A liardy hybrid Riiododendron, raised between R. altaclarence and 
R. maximum. The flowers are of large size, a rosy-crimson at first 
fjpening, but changes to a lilac-purple. The upper petal has a dark 
blotch, with a few spots around it. (Figured in Pax, Mag. Bot.) 

Salvia oppositiflora — Opposite-flowered Sage. 

This very pretty species is a native of Peru, from whence it was sent 
by Mr. Lobb to Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. It is a hardy greenhouse 
shrubby plant, blooming very profusely. It is a fine plant for the 
open-air borders and beds. The stems at first are procumbent, but 
soon push erect. Tlie leaves are cordate-oblong, about an inch and a 
half lengthways. The flowers are borne on long racemose spikes, of 
a pretty bright orange-red colour, a separate blossom being an inch 
long. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

StRO BI L AN TII us LA CTATUS — M I LK Y- LE A VED. 

Acanthacea. IHdymmia Angiospermia. 

It is probably a native of the East Indies, and Mr. Low has it under 
the name of Ruellia granclis. It appears to be a dwarfish plant, the 
branches being herbaceous. The leaves are ovate-acuminate, of a 
purplish colour at the under side and dark green above, having a broad 
milky-white line along the middle. The tube of the flower is funnel- 
shaped, and the limb is five-parted. A separate blossom is abotit an 
inch long, and nearly as much across the flower. They are of a 
purplish-white. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4366.) 

NEW PLANTS NOTICED IN NURSERIES, &C. 

At the Royal Gardens of Kew. 

In the greenhouse there was (April 14th) a fine display of plants in 
bloom, especially of the lovely, fragrant Acacias, of which there is a 
very extensive collection, some of which are only numbered, the proper 
specific names, probably, not being known, or they may be hybrid 
productions which never had a distinct title given. 

Acacia No. 8. — The flowers are in largish-sized globes, of a very 
rich deep yellow, and are borne in spikes iu vast profusion ; the folUge, 
too, is strikingly neat. 

I 2 
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Acacia dentipera.— Flowers a deep golden-yellow, produced in 
great profusion in spikes. It is a later blooming plant tlian any other 
we saw. 

Acacia Ko. 5.-— The flowers are a bright rich yellow, borne in very 
branching, long spikes, and in profusion. It is a beautiful kind. 

Acacia cultrifoeme. — Flowers a pretty sulphur colour, borne in 
short spikes ; the foliage is of a light tomentose hue. It is a very neat 
species. 

Acacia No. 1. — The flowers have largish-sized globular heads, of a 
deep rich yellow, borne in great profusion. The foliage is particularly 
neat. 

Acacia pentastema. — The flowers are of a pretty sulphur colour, 
and borne in vast profusion. The foliage is particularly neat. A beau- 
tiful species. 

Acacia cel astri folia. — The flowers a neat pale sulphur colour, 
produced in clusters. 

Acacia soppora. — Flowers a pretty light yellow, in spikes about 
half-a-yard long ; showy. 

Acacia nigrescens. — Flowers rich yellow, in spikes, which are a 
foot long. 

Acacia No. 11. — Flowers bright sulphur, in vast profusion. A 
very handsome kind. 

Acacia No. 10. — Flowers a rich golden -yellow, borne in vast pro- 
fusion. A beautiful kind. 

Acacia No. 192. — Stated to be from the Swan River colony. 
Flowers borne densely in stiff lateral branches. 

Acacia PRiEMORSA. — Flowers a primrose colour, in large globes, 
very profuse. 

Acacia sulcata. — A slender, very neat looking plant. The 
flowers are produced in spikes of about six inches long ; they are of a 
deep rich yellow. 

Acacia lineata. — Flowers a deep golden-yellow' colour, and in 
vast profusion. A very neat species. 

Acacia verticillata. — Flowers of a pale yellow, in profusion. 

Acacia marginata. — Flowers a rich deep yellow, in vast abund- 
ance. A very handsome species. 

The above are the best flowering we selected out of the collection, 
and each is very distinct in appearance from any other. They are 
highly ornamental, and ^blooming at so early a season renders them 
very acceptable. They would be valuable acquisitions to any green- 
house or sitting-room, and well merit a place there. 

Salvia gesnerifolia. — A plant in the greenhouse, six feet lugh 
and as much across ; it was in splendid bloom. The flowers are of very 
rich scarlet-red colour, borne in spikes, which contain from thirty to 
forty flowers in each. A separate flower is about two inches long. 
The plant had a considerable number of heads of flowers. The attrac- 
tive colour of its flowers, and its beginning to bloom so early in the 
spring, and continuing to the close of the summer, contribute, loo, to 
render it worthy of a place in every greenhouse, &c. 

Epacris paludosa.— The flowers are a very pure white, borne in 
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rather short dense heads, but have a very pretty appearance. It well 
merits a place in every collection, its profusion being quite gay. 

Epacris mucronata. — Flowers pure white, in profusion; very 
neat and pretty. 

Epacris impressa rubra. — ^The flowers long, a rosy-scarlet, pro- 
duced in vast abundance. 

Begonias. — There were several very interesting, handsome varieties 
in bloom ; their flne branching heads of pellucid flowers, at tiiis early 
season, had an elegant appearance. The kinds in bloom were, B. 
Fischer, flowers flesh colour ; B. nitida, rosy flesh colour ; B. muricata, 
white, in a large branching head ; B. sanguinea, flowers white, in fine 
heads, leaves blood colour; B. albo coccinea, white and red, very 
handsome ; B. hydrophyllum, flowers pretty pale pink, very handsome ; 
B. odorata, flowers pure white, each about an inch across, very neat 
and pretty ; B. manicata, flowers pale pink, borne in very large branch- 
ing heads, and when in full bloom it is a most lovely species, deserving 
to be in every collection. 

Achimenes ocellata. — Flowers deep crimson-red. Each blossom 
is about an inch long in its wide tube, and three-quarters of an inch 
across the limb. They hang pendant. Interesting and pretty. 

PuLTasNEA thymifolia.— T he lovely little pea-formed flowers, 
borne in profusion, produce a pretty effect. 

Templeton lA glauca. — Flowers of a light vivid red, pea-flowered ; 
profuse and pretty, 

Cytisus filipes. — Its very numerous pure white pea-formed flowers 
produce a pretty effect in contrast with other blossoms of sundry 
colours. 

Dielytra spectabilis. — This is a charming plant, sent to this 
country by Mr. Fortune from China. The flowers are borne in 
racemes of from four to six inches long, of a waxy rosy-pink colour. 
It bears forcing well, and is a very interestirjg object when in full bloom. 


CINERARIAS. 

This charming ornamental tribe of flowers has recently been much 
improved by the more perfect formed of hybrid productions. A ver}^ 
peculiar class has been raised at the nursery of Mr. E. Henderson, of 
Wellington Nursery, St. John’s Wood, London. The plants are of 
dwarf habit, about a foothigh, and of a compact form ; also bloom very 
profusely, forming an entire head of flowers. The flowers selected out 
of their immense lot of seedlings offered to the public are of excellent 
character. Several very superior ones are now blooming for the first 
time, and will not be offered for sale this season. We noticed the fol- 
lowing kinds in fine bloom, viz., — 

Beauty of St. John’s Wood. — Rich rosy-crimson, with an inner 
circle of pure white, and a dark disk (centre). The colours are very 
clear and distinct, producing a pretty effect. A single blossom is about 
an inch and a half across. A dwarfish grower and profuse bloomer. 

Brilliant. — Bright purple, with a dark disk ; a separate blossom 
an inch across. 

^APPHiRB.*— Fine blue, with a disk much beautified with the golden 
^nthers ; flow'er one inch across. 
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Eclipse. — Violet, with a light coloured disk ; one inch across. 

Desirable (Ivery^s). — Dark rising disk, surrounded with a white 
circle, and terminating with a rich purple margin, by tips of petals. 

Isabella (Henderson’s). — Disk very dark, surrounded with cream- 
coloured circle, and terminating with a broad margin of rich violet. 

Favourite. — Disk a buff colour, surrounded with a rosy circle and 
terminating in a blue margin ; one inch across. 

Countess op Zetland. — The disk rises high, and is dark, with tlie 
remainder of a rich crimson ; very striking. 

Maritima. — Disk high, surrounded with a white circle, terminat- 
ing with a broad margin of purple. The petals are rather narrow for 
the length, but the flowers produce a very striking appearance. 

CoMPACTA (Good’s). — Disk is dark, surrounded with a narrow cir- 
cle of very pure white, and terminating with other portion of a pretty 
rose colour. Flower an inch and a half across. 

The Pet. — Disk very dark, surrounded with a while circle and 
terminating with a broad margin of violet and rose ; flower an inch 
across. 

Conqueror. — Disk a creamy-buff* colour, and the rest of the flower 
a rich blue. 

Prime Minister. — Disk high and very dark, surrounded with a 
white circle and terminating with a broad margin of bright rose ; 
flow'er an inch and a quarter across; very striking. 

Purple Prince. — Disk very dark, surrounded with a circle of 
purple and terminating in a rich blue margin ; very striking. 

Maid of ARTOis.—Disk dark, surrounded with rosy-red circle 
and terminating in a broad margin of rich blue. It is a profuse 
bloomer ; very showy, 

Anais. — Disk bufl* colour, surrounded with a white circle and ter- 
minating with a broad pink margin ; flower an inch across ; very 
showy, 

Atth action.— D isk dark, and the remainder a bright crimson; 
very fine. 

Beauty of Wareiiam. — Disk violet, surrounded with a broad 
white circle, terminating with a rich violet margin. Flow'er an inch 
across, petals rather narrow, but being a profuse bloomer is very inte- 
resting. 

Colossus. — Disk high, nearly white, with the rest of the flower a 
bright violet. Flow'er one inch across, and very fine. 

Kobilis. — Disk dark, surrounded with a while circle and terminat- 
ing with a light purple margin. Flower one inch across. 

Duchess of Sutherland (Ivery’s). — Disk very dark, surrounded 
with a pure w*hite circle and terminating wdth a violet coloured margin ; 
a very good variety. 

One in the Ring (Ivery’s). — Disk high, dark, and is surrounded 
with a w'hite circle, tciminating with a broad margin of purple; very 
pretty. 

The above kinds we can recommend as being first-rate in form, or 
general display, and ought to be grown in every gieenhouse or cool 
frame. The descriptive list of others will be continued in our next 
number, 
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SYNOPSIS OF THE BEST FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

BY THE PRINCIPAL FLCMSTS. 

At tlie request of several Correspondents, and availing ourselves of 
the kind aid of the leading Cultivators, we give the following List 
of Tw'enty-four Dahlias in each class, which are prepared by the 
growers w hose names appear at the head. 

We purpose to extend these lists to all popular flowers, and publish 
them from time to time. 

Those kind marked with on asterisk are now being sent out for the 
first time. 


l.-BEST SELF-COLOnitia) EAHLIAS. 


Name. 

R riser. 

Colour. 

Mr. Olenny, London. I 

00 

S 

fi 

U! t‘ 

o 

S " 

>-i ct 

Mr. Gaines, Batter- 1 
sea. 1 

Mr. Spary, Den ford. I 

1 

Ui 

C 

A 

? 

c 

o 

£ 

Ackbar 

Gaines . • • 

Purple • 





1 




Admiral Stopl'ord .... 

Trentfield . , 

Black . . 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Antagonist 

Bragg . . . 

White . 



, 

, 

1 

1 

1 


Athlete 

Choveau , . 

lilac . . 




, 


1 

1 


Aurnntia 

Spary , . . 

Orange , 




, 


1 

1 


Beeswing 

Drummond • 

Red . . 



1 

1 

1 

1 

i 


liernioimsey llee .... 

Proctor « . 

Purple . 



1 

, 


1 



licrryer 

Turner • . . 

Black . . 




1 


• 1 i 


Boule de Feu ...... 

Barnes . . . 

Rod . . 



1 

1 


1 1 1 


Box 

Drummond . 

Scarlet , 



1 

1 


1 ' 1 


Captain W’arner «... 

Girling. . , 

Crimson . 


. 


1 

1 

1 1 1 


Cassandra 

Fellows • . 

Oimson , 







1 


Cleopatra 

Attvell . • 

Yellow « 


. 





1 


Countess of Clarendon . . 

Union « . . 

White, , 


1 

1 






Crocus 

Barnes . . , 

Yellow , 


1 


’l 





Dr. Graham 

Ready . . . 

Dark . . 



. 


1 




limperor of the Whites . 

lleule . . . 



1 






Essex Rosy Lilac .... 

Turville , . 




1 


1 



Essex Triomph 

Tur^ille . , 

Black .... 

1 

* 


1 

1 

1 


Fire King 

Harrisfun . . 

Red .... 








Fire King 

Turville , . 

Orange , , . 


*1 

'i 

1 

1 

1 


Fulwood Scarlet .... 

Teebay . , , 




1 

1 




Golden Fleece 

Union • . . 

Buff .... 


1 1 

1 1 



I 


Lady Leicester ..... 

Girling . . , 

Buff .... 


. 1 

! 





Louis Philippe 

Turner . , , 

Crimson . , , 


1 i 


. 

1 



Marchioness of ('Ornwallis 

Whale . . . 1 

Blush .... 

1 

1 


1 

1 

1 


Marquis of Aylesbury . . 

Whale . . . 

Purple . . . 

1 




1 

1 


Minn 

Dmmmond , 

Rosy-purple , . 


*1 

1 



1 



Edward . . 

Blush . . . , 


1 



1 



Mount Blanc 

Gaines ... 

White , , , 




*1 




Mrs. Anderson 

Girling . , . 

Rosy-lilac . , 



\ 





Mrs. Shelley . . . , , . 

Mitcliell • . 

Rosy-purple , . 

*1 

, 


I 

1 



Negro 

Gaines . • • 

Plum .... 








Nell G Wynne 

Pope • , . 

Sulphur . • , 


*1 

\ 





Nonpariel 

Proctor , , , 

Scarlet , . . 

’l 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


Petrarca \ , 

, , 

Fiery-red , , . 








Pride of Surrey 

Gaines . . . 

Purple . . , 




*1 




Queen of Roses 

Widnall . , 

Rose .... 

1 

1 






Queen of Sheba .... 

Watkinson 

W hite .... 

1 


*1 





Robusta 

Gaines . • . 

Crimson-red . . 




1 




Rose de Amour 

Brown . , . 

Rose • . • . 

*1 


1 


. i . 


Rosetta 

Girling • • • 





1 



Samuel Girling ..... 

Barnes . « . 

Claret .... 


* 

1 

1 

* 1 * 


Scarlet Gem *.•... 

Turner . . , 

Scarlet , . 

*1 

1 


*1 

1 ' 1 

Sebone Erfurtien . , . . 

Schmidt . • 

Blush • . • . 

. . 

*i 
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L-BBST SXXF-OOLOITSES PAHlIAS-axtfawS. 





i 

A 



i 


i 




i 

1 

1 

1 


1 

1 . 

' Name# 



i 

H 

ii 

If 

a 

t 

i 

33^* 
^ 1 




p 



h 

t 

i 

.1 




■t 





*7 

»;« 




lE 

a 

% 

% 


s 


Shylock 

Collinon • • 

Scarlet . « . 

1 


1 

1 

j 

1 

1 

Sir E. Antrobus 

Keynea . • 

lied .... 

. 

1 

. 

. 

, 

1 


Sir H. Smith 

Gaiiiea . • . 

(Uaret .... 

, 


. 

1 

. 

, 


Standard of Perfection , . 

Keynea • . 

Crimaon . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Toison d’Or 

Batteur , . 

Orange , , . 

, 


1 

, 

, 

, 

1 

Victorine 

Bualiell • . 

Lilac .... 

, 


. 

1 

, 

, 


Walter Hilston 

Dodd . . . 

Orange . . . 

1 

*1 

1 

. 

, 

1 

1 

War Eagle 

Yellow Standard .... 

Keynea • . 
Keynea . . 

Red .... 

Yellow . . . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*1 

*1 

1 

j 

1 


2.-BEST LAOEP OB SHAPED PAHUAS. 


Adrian de Cardoville . . 



Shaded blush. • 


1 






Alarm 

Hill . 


White and crimson 



. 

I 



1 

Alexandrine .•*.«. 

Sorrell . 


White and rose . 


i 

1 




1 

Amy 

Cook . 


Blush and pink . 


1 

1 





Andromeda . 

Collisson 


Amber and rose . 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Iteauty of Hants . . . . 

Oakley . 


Shaded blush. . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

licaiity of Sussex .... 

Mitchell 


White and crimson 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Iteauty of the Plain . . . 

Sparry • 


White and lilac . 


1 

t 





Bohemian Qirl 

Proctor • 


White and purple 

i 


• 





Captivation 

Brown , 


Crimson and puce 

1 

1 



I 

, 

i 

('onapicua 

Girling . 


Sulphur and rose 



i 





('■ountess of Zetland . . . 

Gaines . 


• • 




i 




I>e1icata 

Wildman 


White and crimson 



, 


1 

1 


^Delight 

Whale . 


White and purple 

i 

1 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 

I'uncan . 

, , 


liemon and rose . 




1 



1 

i'lxquisife 

Holmes 


White and lilac . 

i 







*C*em 

Oakley . 


White and lilac , 

1 

I 

I 

i 

i 

1 

i 

O'loria Mundi, 

Headley 


Buff and pink . 

1 


, 


1 

l 

1 

Hamlet 

Brown . 


Siiaded crimson . 


1 

, 





*nelen Carr 

Barnes . 


Sliaded blush . . 

I 


1 





Lady A. Hervey .... 

Girling . 


White and rose . 



1 





Lady Antrobus 

Keynes. 


White and lilac . 






, 


Lady Fcatherstone . . . 

Sparry • 


Wliite and purple 



1 

I 

1 



Lady of the Lake .... 

Keynesj 


White and crimson 

i 

I 

1 


1 

i 

! 

Lady Sale 

Smith • 


Yellow and red . 


1 






liady St. Maur 

Brown , 


White and lilac . 

1 

1 

1 

1* 

I 

1 

1 

Lillywhite . 

Drummond 

Shaded cream . 






1 


Muilame Zehler 

Zehler . 


Yellow and red . 







1 

’^^Maid of Kent ..... 



White and cherry 

1 [ 


1 





Marquise de Peyreuse . . 



White and rose . 



i 




i 

Mary Ann 

Harrison 


White and purple 




{ 


, 

1 

Marquis of Worcester . . 

Sealey . 


White and pink . 



1 

* 

1 

1 ; 

1 

Matchless 

Whale . 


White and purple 




f 


1 i 


Miranda 

Whale . 


White and rose , 





I 

1 


Miss Vyae • 

Turner . 


White and lilac . 

1 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 ^ 

i 

Mrs. Edwards. 

Bragg . 


, . 


1 

1 


« 1 



Northern Beauty . . . . ' 

Robinson 


White and crimson 



1 


1 



♦Pius IX 

Tassart , 


Shaded peach . 


i 




• 


Pre-eminent 

Gaines . 


White and cherry 








♦Primrose Superior • • . 

Gaines . 


Sulphur and blush 






] 


Princess Kadziwill. ... 

Gaines . 


White and crimson 



i 


I 

1 

1 

Princess Royal ..... 

Hudson. 


Amber and purple 


. 



1 

! 

1 

♦Queen of England . . . 

Keynes. 


White and crimson 

j 1 

1 

1 

1 ■ 


i 

1 

Queen of the Isles. . • . 

Low . 


White and crimson 








Raphael 

Brown • 


Crimson & maroon 







i 

Rebecca 

Edward. 


White and rose . 




1 ^ 




Royal Chancellor .... 

Widuall 


Shaded maroon . 






i 

i 

Sarah 

Drummond . 

■ White and cherry 



1 

i ‘ 

1 ' 

1 

i 

Star 

Bragg . 


' White & carmine 

1 . 

I 

1 

1 ; 


1 

1 

♦Victor 

Simpkin 

• • 

White fe lavender 

• 

1 • 

? 

! • i 

•t 

1 , 

1 
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§ 

1 

iP 

s 

1 

1 


1 

Name 

Buiser- 

Colour. 

*3 

e 

1 

O 

1 

« . 

'/I 

8 . 

Si 

«l 

1 

5 

& 

t 

w 

oT 

C. W. Han 
chmond. 






S 








S 

a 

s 





Admirable 

Girling . . . 

Bed and wdiite . 

1 

I 

1 

1 

1 


1 

Adolph Dabras 

Ressccpiier . . 

Nankeen & white 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


1 

De Cattre . . 

lied and white . 

, 

1 


, 

, 



Baron Fretoan de Peny . 

, , 

Scarlet and white 

, 



, 

, 






1 


i 




1 

Belted KnifiUt 

Keynes . . 

Buff and orange . 

i 

i 

1 

, 

, 



Boquet de Brueil .... 

Orange and white 

• 

• 


• 

I 



Spary ... 


Crimson and white 







] 

Conseiller 

Massart . . 


, 


I 

. 





Rose and wdiite . 

i 

1 



1 


i 

DeAcata 


Hose and white • 





1 



Duchess of Sutherland . . 

Turville . . 

, 

i 


, 




Girling , . . 
Girling . . . 
Huidoux , . 

Crimson and white 



i 

1 

i 




Purple and white 
Black and wdiite 


i 





Kmpereur de Moroc . . . 



i 

, 

, 


i 

Erecta 

Girling ... 

Crimson and w'hito 




i 

. 



l<>herKoz Stephen .... 
Ereque de Dijon .... 

Deogen . . 

Violet and white 

Ybllow and white 

I 

! 

i 

! 

1 


i 

Florence Dombey . • • . 

Salter . , . 

, 

1 

1 

, 

. 


] 

Fra Diavolo ...... 

Girondinl . . 

Maroon and white 

, 

, 


1 

, 



(rlorie dus Dahlias . . . 

Zehler . . . 

Black and white. 

1 

, 












1 





Mohring . . 

Red and white • 

1 

i 

1 



i 




Red and white . 

1 

i 

1 

1 


1 

•Tunny Lind 

Barnes ... 

Black and white . 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1 

Lii C'arnation ...... 

Girling . . 

Harrison • . 

Crimson Jand white 
Yellow and white 



i 




Lady Sain ....... 

i 






1 

Liebliclie von EUterthal , 

Deegen . . 

Yellow and wliite 




, 

, 



Letitia 

Barnes . . . 

Purple and white 



1 

, 

, 



Ludwig Perusl 

Deegen . . . 

Coral and white . 

i 


1 


1 


I 

Madame Chauvi^e . . . 

(Brling . , # 

Rose and white . 

1 

i 


, 




Madame Dresser .... 

Deegen . . . 

Rose and white . 


, 


i 




Miulame Levitte .... 

Whale . , . 

Crimson and white 

, 

, 


1 




Madame Wachy .... 


Violet and white. 

i 

1 

i 


i 


1 

Madame Wallner .... 

Girling . • • 

Black and white . 

, 

, 


1 

1 


1 


Barnes . , . 

Black and blush. 



i 





MaidnfT^di ^ 




1 




Master G. Clayton • . • 
Mimosa ...... .. 

Jeffrey . . , 

Truelle , . . 

Purple and white 
Yellow and white 

i 

1 

i 

i 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 


1 

1 

Minerva 

Girling . , . 
De Knyff . , 

Buff and white . 

i 



i 



1 

xMirobolant 

Crimson and white 




i 



MUr PraI . . . r . , , 

Harrison • . 

Crimson and blush 

i 






1 

Miss Watson 

Girling . . . 
(iirling . . . 
Brady . . . 
Bragg . . . 
Mardner . . 

Purple and white 
Maroon and white 

. 1 


1 


i 



Mons. Wallner 



1 






Cherry and white 
Rose and white . 







\ 

Mrs. Shaw Lefevre . . . 

1 

i 

i 

i 

\ 


i 

Multicolor Admirabilis . 
Narcissus 

Yellow & crimson 





1 



Harrison . • 

Crimson and white 


1 




i 

Ninette 

Oher .Tiiatizrath ..... 

Delattre . . 

Rose and white . 




• 

• 



Ober Von Werlhoff . . . 


Brown and white 

, 



i 

i 



Pantaloon ....... 

Bragg , . . 
De Vilnarete . 

Crimson and white 

, 

, 


1 

, ' 



Papillion. ....... 

Rose and white . 


1 






Queen of the French . . 

Bragg . . . 

Yellow and white 

1 

i 


, 

. 



Bcizende Von Elsterthal 

Deegen . . , 

Red and white . 

. 

• 

1 

. 

. 



Kemembrancer 

Barnes « • . 

Red and w’hite . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


I 

Ilobin Hood ...... 

Barnes » • . 

Scarlet and white 

1 

, 

1 





Itoi des Polntes 

Surprize ........ 

Maroon and white 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


i 

Oakley « ? . 
Bruneau • . 

Crimson and white 

1 



1 

1 



Vesta T 1 r - - - 

Lilac and white .' 







i 

Viseomte de Ressequier . 

Dulwtis . • . 

Violet and white 

\ 

i 

1 -I* 

{ 


1 
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TAKING IMPRESSIONS OF SPECIMENS OF FLOWERS, 
LEAVES, BRANCHES, &c., BY THE ITIOTOGENIC 
PROCESS. 

BY FLORA. 

Till s very interesting and easy method of taking drawings of flowers, 
&c., was lecominended in an early number of this Magazine; and it 
led ra e to practise it with all the kinds of flowers I have been able to 
procure, and I now possess coloured figures of 30i:0 diflerent species 
and varieties of plants, which being neatly arranged in suitable pages, 
form tw eiity highly interesting and useful volumes. In the page with 
the figure, I have wrote all necessary particulars relative to the plant, 
as to its name, native country, habit, culture, &c. 

After having properly taken the impression, I colour the same ‘both 
leaves, stems, and flowers, provided my specimen so extends. Since 
the period I commenced this pleasing department of floral attention, 
there has doubtless been many new subscribers to the Cabinet, and 
who may not be acquainted with the process of the photogenic opera- 
tion, and as it will aflbrd the young especially a most delightful em- 
ployment, also lead to an increasing attachment to the vegetable part 
of creation, and flowers more particularly, I herewith forward the 
essentials of the process for insertion in the next Number of this 
Magazine, hoping that with the successive periods of this year, many 
of my young friends will be thus interestingly and usefully engaged ; 
and in winter’s more dreary days, or evenings derive pleasure in a re- 
perusal of what has been eflected. 

I have adopted the process as hereafter detailed, and strongly re- 
commend the following proportions, both efl’ectual and economical. 
Two hundred grains of common salt are to be dissolved in a pint of 
water, and sheets of thin blue-wove post paper, satuiated with the 
solution, which for this purpose should be poured into a dish, and the 
paper being immersed, the application of the solution to every part 
should be insured by tlie use of a sponge, or camel’s hair-brush. The 
paper is then to be removed, drained of its superfluous moisture, 
and nearly dried by pressure between folds of linen or bibulous pajjer. 

Two hundred and forty grains of fused nitrate of silver are then lo 
be dissolved in twelve fluid ounces of water, and this solution is to be 
applied by means of a sponge to one side of each sheet of the pre- 
viously prepared paper, which side should be marked with a pencil, so 
that w'hcn the paper is fit for use, the prepared side may be distin- 
guished. The sheets of paper are then to be hung upon lines in a dark 
room to dry, and when nearly free from moisture, their marked sides 
are to be once more sponged over with the solution of silver, and 
finally dried ; they are then to be cut into pieces of convenient size, and 
preserved from light, or even too much exposure to air, by being 
wTapped up in several folds of brown paper, and kept in a portfolio. 

The proportions, above recommended are sufficient for the preparation 
of a quire of the kind of paper alluded to ; if more of the salt of 
silver were used, the paper would indeed become darker by the action 
of light, but its expense would be proportionally increased ; and when 
prepared in the manner directed, it assumes by less than a minute’s 
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exposure to the rays of the sun, a rich mulberry brown tint, of sufficient 
intensity to define an outline very beautifully, which indeed is all that 
is required. 

To use this paper, the specimen, of whicli a drawing is required, is 
removed from the herbarium, placed on a piece of the paper, and kept 
in situ by a pane of common glass pressed by weights ; a piece of 
plate glass, however, is preferable, as it is sufficiently heavy to press 
the plant close to the paper. The whole is then placed in the sunshine, 
and in less than a minute all the uncovered parts of the paper will 
assume a rich brown tint. The papei* should then be removed from the 
direct influence of the sun, and placed in a book until tiie drawing be 
made permanent ; the specimen, quite uninjured by the process, may 
then be replaced in the herbarium, and the drawing of another taken, 
and so on. So rapidly is this process executed, that twenty-five or 
thirty drawings may be obtained in an hour, providing we are favoured 
with a direct sunbeam \ if, however, we have only the diffused day- 
light five or ten minutes, and sometimes even more, are required to 
produce a drawing with well-defined outlines. 

If drawings of recent plants be required, specimens of proper size 
should be cut, and if not too rigid, placed on a piece of paper, and 
kept in a proper position by means of a pane of glass, as in the case of 
dried specimens ; but if the plant be rigid, the specimens should be 
placed for twenty-four hours between folds of blotting-paper, under a 
heavy weight, before placing them on the sensitive paper. Having ob- 
tainetl as many drawings as are required, the next thing is to fix them, 
so that their otherwise evanescent character may not deprive them of 
their value. For this purpose, place them in a dish, and pour cold 
water over them ; allow them to soak for ten minutes, and then transfer 
them to, or sponge them over with, a solution, made by dissolving an 
ounce of common salt in half a pint of water, to which half a fluid 
ounce of the tincture of sesqui-chloride of iron has been added. Tlie 
drawings thus prepared may be dried by pressure between folds of 
linen, and exposure to the air ; and may then be examined without 
danger. On looking at them, every one must be struck with the 
extreme accuracy with which every scale, nay, every projecting hair, 
is preserved on the paper ; the character and habit of tlie plant is most 
beautifully delineated, and if the leaves be not too opaque, the venation 
is most exquisitely represented ; this is particularly the case with the 
more delicate ferns, as Polypodium JDryopteris. Among those classes 
of plants which appear to be more fitted than others for representation 
by this process, may be ranked the ferns, grasses, and umbelliferous 
plants ; the photogenic drawings of the former are indeed of exquisite 
beauty. 

The fact of the object being white on a brown ground dors not affect 
the utility of this mode of making botanic drawings ; indeed I almost 
fancy that their character is better preserved by this contrast to tint, 
than by a coloured outline on a white ground. Every one will be fully 
aware of the value of this process to the botanist, in obtaining draw- 
ings of rare plants preserved in the herbaria of others, and which he 
would otherwise have probably no means of obtaining. 
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If the drawing of a tree or a large shrub be required, a box black- 
ened inside, having a hole at one end about one and a quarter inch in 
diameter, must be provided ; in this hole should be placed a lens of five 
or six inches focus ; if one of longer focus be used, the dispersion of 
light becomes too great to insure an accurate representation. When 
the tree or shrub is well illuminated by the solar beams, the lens 
should be presented towards it, at a distance varying of course with the 
height of the object. A piece of card-board should then be placed in 
the box, a little beyond the true focus of the lens, and the former until 
a well-defined bright image of the tree, &c., is formed on the card, of 
course in an inverted direction. The box is then to be placed on any 
convenient support in this position, and a piece of the prepared paper 
fixed on the card, the lid of the box is then to be closed, and the whole 
left for half an hour, at the end of which time a beautifully accurate 
outline of the object will be found on the paper, which is then to be 
rendered permanent in the usual manner. It is obvious that this plan 
is unavailable on a windy day, on account of the branches of the tree, 
&c., being continually moving, so that it is of far less use to the 
botanist than the above described process for obtaining drawings of 
small specimens. 


ON THE CULTURE OF PELARGONIUMS. 

One of the most celebrated flower gardeners in the neighbourhood of 
London cultivates the Pelargonium, unequalled both for in-doors and 
the open border, by the following easy and simple method, lie 
.n^cures, too, young and vigorous plants, and of a neat bushy form. 

He always makes it a rule to put in cuttings in the beginning of 
July every year, and prepares them in the usual way, viz., takes them 
ofi' with three joints, cuts off the bottom leaves pretty close to the 
stem, and makes a cut clear across the bottom joint. They are then 
planted round the edges of pots nine inches in diameter, filled to within 
an inch of the rim with a compost of leaf-mould, loam, and peat, in 
equal parts, and the remaining inch with light maiden soil. After the 
cuttings are pressed pretty tight in the pots, and well watered, they 
are placed in a frame facing the south, and in very sunny weather they 
are sliadcd. After the first ten days, a little air is given when required. 
When rooted, they are potted into large 60-sized pots, with light 
maiden soil, and kept in the frame till they have struck fresh roots ; 
then inure them to the open air, and let them remain till it is neces- 
sary to take them into the greenhouse, at which time the leading shoot 
is stopped. At the end of March following, shift them into pots six 
inches in diameter, in a compost of equal parts of vegetable mould, 
good loam, and well-rotted cow-dung, at least a year old ; mix, but do 
not sift it, and put it under a cover a few days to dry. After this 
potting, a little extra heat is given, with plenty of water and air, which 
quickly brings them into flower. When the bloom is over, turn some 
of them out into the borders to flower again in summer and £^utumn. 
The essentials of this mode of treatment are, striking cuttings in July 
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every year,Vhich prevents the plants getting too large ; potting, when 
struck, in small pots and poor soil ; shifting, in spring, into larger pots 
and very rich compost ; and planting out in beds in summer. 


OxN YELLOW PICOTEES. 

BV AN AMATEUR FLORIST. 

Every summer, for the last seven years, I have been anxious to see 
the Yellow Picotees exhibited at the London shows, with a hope to 
see some flowers with petals of a good substance, smooth edges, and 
fine-formed outline, equalling the first-rate of the other colours, but 
hitherto I have been disappointed. The foreign kinds are of tin* 
flimsy-petalled character, and with jagged edges, unfit for an exhi- 
bition. I hope our own country florists will exercise their usual 
industry and skill in attempts to obtain what is so very desirable, the 
perfection of the Yellow Picotee in colour and form. I am confident 
the success would amply repay for attention. 


GUANO. 

BV A BEGINNER. 

The application of Guano, as a top-dressing, to improve the growth of 
plants, has often been recommended. I am desirous to know the best 
period for its application, and how it is to be done. 

[It must be mixed up with six times its bulk of dryish soil, or peat, 
or wood ashes. Damp weather is most suitable, as it soon dissolves ; 
and the period to apply it is just when the plants are commencing to 
grow. It generally proves beneficial, greatly improving the healthy 
appearance of the foliage.] 


TO MAKE OLD SEEDS GERMINATE. 

BY AN AMATEUR. 

Put them in a bottle nearly filled with oxalic acid ; let them remain 
there till the germination is observable, which geneially takes place 
in from twenty-four to forty-eight hours ; then take them out, and sow 
them in the usual manner. Another way is to wet a woollen cloth 
with oxalic acid, on which the seeds are put; it is then folded up and 
kept in a stove. By this method small and hard seeds will germinate 
equally as well as in a bottle. Also very small seeds are sown in pots, 
and placed in a hot-bed, and oxalic acid, much diluted, is applied twice 
or thrice a-day till they begin to grow. Particular care must be taken 
to remove the seeds out of the acid as soon as the least vegetation is 
observable. By this means seeds from twenty to forty years old have 
been found to grow, whilst the same sort, sown in the usual manner, 
did not grow at all. 
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ON LILIUM LANCIFOLIUM AND ITS VARIETIES. 

BY NR. JANES CLARREi OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TINE. 

This delightful tribe of Lilies I have grown for the last three years, 
and, as at first directed, I planted the bulbs in the pots, so that only 
about one-half of each was in the compost. In potting my bulbs last 
year, by some means one was put into a pot, and covered three or four 
inches deep ; as the stems pushed forth, I perceived this one- to grow 
much more vigorous than the others, and it bloomed much finer. On 
turning out the bulbs from the pots this season, I discovered that a 
number of strong roots had issued from that portion of the flower stem 
which was in the soil, and had thus contributed to the superior growth 
and blooming. 


THE HYDRANGEA IIORTENSIS AS AN OPEN-AIR 
BORDER FLOWER. 


The Hydrangea hortensis has long been a most deserving favourite in 
this country ; but its cultivation has almost entirely been confined to 
the greenhouse or dwelling-house window, in the latter to a very con- 
siderable extent, in which it appears as one of its finest ornaments, dis- 
j flaying for a long period its lovely rose or blue flowers in profusion. 
No otlier shrub displays such noble heads of blossoms, nor equals it in 
show, when properly grown, especially when cultivated aright in the 
open-air shrub border. 

I have often wondered that, with everything desirable to recom- 
mend it, it should not have been universally deemed particularly 
adapted for adorning the pleasure-ground. A few instances have, 
Jiowever, come under my notice, and in one there were several plants 
about five feet high, and at least two yards across, laden with a pro- 
fusion of the noble heads of flowers, than which no plants could appear 
more strikingly ornamental. 

The situation to grow them in should be sheltered in every other 
aspect but the south ; it likes the full sun. The soil should be rich, 
consisting of equal parts of fresh loam, peat, and well-rotted ftianure, 
with a little of leaf-mould. 

If the natural substratum is not a dry one, it should be made one 
with broken brickbats or stones, with a few twigs of trees over them, 
to prevent the soil choking up the drainage. The compost must be 
Iialf-a-yard deep. With such a provision it will grow vigorously for 
many years. In very dry seasons an occasional watering at the roots 
will be an essential benefit. The best time to plant out is in spring, 
about the end of April, the plant having previously been a little 
pushed in-doors. This gives the summer season to have the roots wtII 
established, and the shoots to become well ripened. 

Every strong shoot of the Hydrangea usually bears a head of blos- 
soms, and in proportion to quantity will be the size. This will render 
it necessary to prune the last year’s shoots closely, so as to leave only 
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two or three buds on each, and when these pusli to take some of them 
away, so as only to retain such a quantity as will furnish the bush 
regularly, and be vigorous too. To prevent injury from the severity 
of winter, give a covering of dry leaves, several inches deep, to plants 
which are pruned within a few inches of the ground, such bein^’- 
concealed by a wooden box ; and to plants that are two or three feet 
high, an ornamental wooden stand for a vase, or something of that sort, 
suited to the locality of the plant, answers admirably, removing it 
towards the end of March. With attention like what I now state, and 
which I' have proved, this very fine shrub will grace every situation it 
is placed in, and most amply repay the care bestowed, in its pro- 
fusion of rose or blue flowers, for a long period. 


REPTON, THE LANDSCAPE GARDENER. 

Perhaps there is no stronger proof of Mr. Repton’s love for thd 
beauties of nature than the wish he had latterly expressed that his 
remains might be deposited in a ‘‘ garden of Roses.” To gratify this 
innocent fancy, he himself selected the small enebsure on the south 
side of tlie picturesque church of Aylsham, in Norfolk: a simple 
Gothic monument records his name and age, followed by some lines 
written by himself 

‘‘ Tlie tomb of Humphry Repton, who died March 24th, 1818. 

* Not like the Egyptian tyrants — consecrate, 

Unmixt with others shall my dust remain ; 

Hut mouldering, blended, melting into earth, 

Mine shall give form and colour to the Hose ; 

And while its vivid blossoms cheer mankind, 

Its perfumed odour shall ascend to heaven.' ” 

In the same grave reposes that gentle being who, for five-and-forty 
years, had been the beloved participator in all his joys and griefs ; she 
did not long survive him, and it w'as her last request that they should 
not be separated in death. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF NERIUM OLEANDER. 

BY COMMELLINA. 

I TRANSMIT the following remarks for insertion in the Cabinet, 
hoping they may be of use to your correspondent M. B. F. 

During winter the Nerium Oleander should be kept scrupulously 
clean, and the scale insect looked for and removed. If the axils of the 
leaves become clogged with a rusty-looking substance, difiicuL to dis- 
lodge without tearing the foliage, it is worth while to fill them, by 
means of a small brush, with a paste composed of powdered sulphur 
and a lather of soft-soap. About the middle of February this should 
be washed off, and the plants repotted. Shake off as much of the old 
soil as you can without breaking the finer rootlets ; drain well, and 
pot in a compost of a quarter sandy-peat, a quarter dung, and a half 
good light loam. Shade for a few days ; bring the plants gradually 
nearer the light, and from the time they begin to grow keep their 
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unless they dfoopy it is best tp avoid saucers, or at all events to empty 
them at night to the south of France (where the growth of the 
Oleander is extremely vigorous) they are usually planted close to 
runninff water. Syringe every evening in warm weather until the 
flower heads begin to open. 

1 have seen these beautiful shrubs from six to eight feet high, and 
bushy in proportion, covered with flowers for months under this 
treatment. 

If you, or M, B. F., can inform me where I could procure the 
double white Oleander, the Tangle variety, or the single dark red, it 
will very much oblige a constant reader of the Cabinet for many years. 

[We can supply the three kinds mentioned.] 


ON FUCHSIA SERRATIFOLIA BLOOMING IN THE 
^ OPEN AIR. 

BT A SUBSCRIBER. 

Is there any chance of Fuchsia serratifolia flourishing or flowering in 
the open air? 

I have in my dwelling-house a plant of the above of the unwieldy 
size of ten feet in height, and in preference to cutting it down I 
thought, when the proper time arrives, of planting it out and training 
it to a pole or wall, in a sheltered situation. 

An answer in your next number will much oblige. 

[It blooms freely in the open air when grown in a sheltered, sunny 
situation, but produces the prettiest effect trained up a pole. A larch, 
with the branches cut back, so as to retain the stumps six inches long, 
admits the shoots to be secured at a distance from the trunk, so that 
the pendant heads of lovely flowers hang out fully to view. The pole 
being painted green gives it neatness. 

It does well against a good aspected wall, but it requires to be 
trained to a trellis, as the stems are liable to be injured by the hot 
temperature of bricks, &c., which in summer scorches the fleshy shoots, 
but a trellis at a little distance from the wall preserves them from such 
injury, and by duly securing the blooming shoots, so as to admit of the 
h^s of flowers hanging outwards, they display their beauties very 
interestingly. 

In a warm, dry situation, proper attention to watering at the roots 
will be necessary. Early in May the plant should be put out, in order 
to obtain as much growth as possible, and an early state of blooming. 
It continues to flower to the end of summer. The plant, if taken up 
with a tolerable ball of roots, j&c., at the end of the season, and put 
into a pot, tub, or basket, can be preserved readily in winter in-doors ; 
and, by exciting its growth the following springs it will prepare it for 
turning out as before. A few young plants should be provided every 
spring for blooming in the greenhouse, conservatory, or sitting-roomf 
in winter. It is an admirable plant for the purpose.] 
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FLORAL EXHIBITIONS, 

BOrAL SCmTH XiOHDON 80 CIETT, 

Tbs first eKhibitioa for the season was Md in the large room at the 
Borns Tavern, Kennington, on April 19th, and upon the whole was 
very creditable. In Florists’ Flowm, the Ist prize, amongst amateurs, 
for the best pair of Aurieulagf was awarded to W. Ginger, Esq., of 
Mmda Hill, for Hedges’ Britannia, and Dickson’s Duke of Welling- 
ton ; 2nd prize, to J. Chapman, E^., of Brixton, for Mawes’ Violet, 
and Hedges’ Britannia ; 8rd prize, to W. Trahar, Esq., for Dickson’s 
Duke of Wellington and Unique. For the best collection of four 
Auriculas^ the Ist prize was taken by^ W. Ginger, Esq., for Stretch’s 
Alexander, Kenyon's Ringleader, Hedges’ Britannia, and Dickson’s 
Apollo ; 2nd prize, J. Chapman, Esq., for Hedges’ Britannia, Yates’ 
Lord Collingwood, Dickson’s Duke of Wellington, and Seedling. In 
the Nurserymen’s Class, Mr. James Dickson, of Brixton, was awarded 
the 1st prize for Dickson’s Duke of Wellington, Page’s Champion and 
Defiance, and Dickson’s Unique; 2nd prize, Mr. J. Busliell, for 
Gorton’s Champion, Dickson’s Duke of Wellington, Taylor’s Glory, 
and Gabel’s Duke of Wellington. For the best pair of Polyanthuses^ 
J. Edwards, Esq., of Holloway, was awarded the 1st prize, for Freedom 
and Alexander. Heartsease^ twenty-four dissimilar blooms. In the 
Amateurs’ Class, the 1st prize was awarded to J. Edwards, Esq., of 
Holloway, for Duke of Wellington, Almanza, Rainbow, Duchess of 
Rutland, Great Britain, Companion, White Serjeant, Norfolk Hero, 
Mr. Hamilton, Lady Sale, Shakspeare, Blooming Girl, Youell’s 
Supreme, Model of Perfection, Mary Jane, Regulator, Optimus, 
Dr. Wolff', Constellation, Daughter of St. Mark, Hunt’s Wellington, 
Bellissima, Prince of Orange, and Wonderful ; 2nd prize, Mr. Over, 
of Streatham, for Rainbow, Optimus, Mary Jane, Climax, Virgil, 
Jehu, Belvidere, Trefoso, Sappho, Pompey, Zabdi, Almanza, Pliny, 
Excellent, Goliah, Perfection, Madonna, Pulcher, Perseus, Duchess 
of Rutland, Euclid, Prince of Orange, Model of Perfection, and 
Hampden; 3rd prize, Mr. Bridges, of Croydon, for Mary Jane, 
Goliah, Fanny, Companion, Almanza, Seedling, Trefoso, Blooming 
Girl, One in the Ring, Duchess of Rutland, Excellent, Optimus, 
Exquisite, Constellation, Superb, Hunt’s Wellington, Tom Pinch, 
Perseus, Duchess of Norfolk, Rainbow, Candidate, Lord Hardinge, 
Perfection, and Iver Queen. In the Nurserymen’s Class, equal 1st 
prizes were awarded to Mr. Thomson, of Iver, and Mr. Turner, of 
Chalvey. Mr. Thomson’s flowers were — Pre-eminent, Excellent, 
Almanza, Zabdi, Optimus, Constellation, Perseus, Aurora, Corsair, 
Pulcher, Lady Sale, Rainbow, Bridesmaid, Virgil. Sappho, Yellow 
Seedling, Gloria Mundi, Model of Perfection, Duke of Wellington, 
Duke of Rutland, Fair Flora, Youell’s Supreme, Bell’s Lady Lacon, 
and Climax ; Mr. Turner’s stand contained— Hooper’s Blooming Girl, 
Thomson’s Constellation, Hooper’s Mary Jane, Hall’s Rainbow, 
Nasmyth’s Mr. Hamilton, Hooper’s Duke of Wellington, Great 
Britain, Turner’s Miss Edwards, Bragg’s Goliah, Hooper’s Lady Sale, 
Backhouse’s Dr. Wolff, Thomson’s Duchess of Rutland, Turner’s 
VoL. XVI, No. 17.— iV./S. K 
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Optimus, Example, and Caroline, Thomson’s Zabdi, Cliater’s Model of 
Perfection, Thomson’s Shakspeare, Hooper’s Wonderful, Thomson’s 
Dr, Hawtrey, YouelPs Supreme, Ondine, Collison’s Perseus, and Bell’s 
Climax ; 2nd prize, Messrs. Bragg and Bright, of Slough, for Hooper’s 
Duke of Wellington, Hall’s Rainbow, Optimus, Constellation, Hunt’s 
Desirable, Bragg’s Charon, Optimus, Hooper’s True Briton, Almanza, 
Lady Sale, Seedling, Bragg’s Clara, Dr. Wolff, Bragg’s Colossus, 
Youell’s Supreme, Perseus, Exquisite, Trefoso, Duchess of Rutland, 
Seedling, Duke of Rutland, Eliza, Mrs. Bragg, and Thomson’s Per- 
fection; 3rd prize, Mr. Cutter, of Slough, for Raindow, Seedling, 
Virgil, Curion, Perseus, Sliakspeare’s Goliah, Aurora, Supreme, 
Climax, Seedling, Magrath, Arethusa, Duke of Norfolk, Model of 
Perfection, Dr. Wolff, Optimus, Apollo, Snowdrop, Perfection, Duke 
of Wellington, and Duke of Rutland. For the best twelve Cinerarias^ 
in pots, Mr. Ivery, of Peckham, received the 1st prize. 

Seedling Florists’ Flowers. — Auricula .^ ; A 1st class certificate 
was awarded to Mr. James Dickson for a seedling named Dr. Horner, 
a grey-edged flower of good quality ; tube rather large, but well filled 
with thrum, paste dense and pure, colour deep purple, pip flat ; this 
flower promises well, but the specimen was not fully blown. A cer- 
tificate was also given to J. Chapman, Esq., for a seedling self. 
Pansies: A certificate to Mr. Turner for a seedling named Example, 
ground colour bright yellow, margin of medium width, of a rich 
bronzy-purple, petals tolerably smooth, good eye. To Messrs. Bragg 
and Bright, for a seedling raised by Mr. Hunt, in the way of Rainbow, 
and named D’lsraeli. The same to Mr. Thomson, of Iver, for Pri- 
vateer, bright yellow ground, deep purple maroon ; broad margin, 
round, large, and very even ; fine eye. Cmerarias : 1st class certifi- 
cates were awarded to several ; the best was Atlee’s Satellite, a bright 
crimson variety ; and Ivery’s Duchess of Sutherland, white, tipped with 
delicate lilac; dark disk ; a pretty and well -formed flower. 

Of Miscellaneous Plants, a goodly number was assembled, and, 
generally speaking, they were produced in good condition, both as 
regards growth and bloom. The collection to which the Adelaide Cup 
was awarded was exhibited by Mr. Cole, gardener to H. Colyer, Esq., 
of Dartford. It contained some well-grown plants, among which may 
be mentioned Boronia anemonmfolia, Adenaiidra speciosa, two species 
of Ixora, Chorozeraa angustifolium, the white-flowered Dracophyllum 
gracile, a beautiful Erica Hartnelli, Boronia pinnaia, and other 
plants. 


horticultural society. 

March 21.*— A Banksian medal was awarded to Mr. Carson, gardener 
to F. G. Farmer, Esq., for a new Dendrobium, apparently a variety of 
D. Griffithi, but a striking one, the flowers being white, relieved in their 
centres by a broad patch of orange.— Messrs. Veitch and Son, of 
Exeter, sent a new Tropmolura, apparently an annual, raised from 
seeds received from the Andes of Cuenca; to the flowers of Morit- 
zianum it added the foliage of canariense; a certiflpate of merit was 
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awarded it. The same nurserymen also sent a small plant of their 
beautiful Rhododendron Javanicum, grafted on the common Tree 
Rhododendron, and a Camellia called Storeyi, for which a Banksian 
medal was awarded. The latter had a clean, somewhat ample, fine- 
looking foliage, and flowers like those of imbricata, but as full and 
finely imbricated as those of the double white. — Messrs. Loddiges, of 
Hackney, sent a nice collection of orchids, consisting, among other 
things, of Fhaius Wallichii, the Brazilian Brassavola Martiana, Odon- 
toglossum Cervantesii, several oncids, and two well-flowered specimens 
of Dendrobium macrophyllum, which is one of the more showy-flowered 
species, but whose blossoms smell incurably of rhubarb. A Banksian 
medal was awarded the Dendrobiums. — Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, 
sent a tall Begonia, from Oaxaca, apparently B. platanifolia, one of 
the best of the many varieties of Ly caste Skinneri, a small plant of 
Cyrtoceras reflexum, and Franciscea hydrangeaeformis, with its pale 
variety. A certificate was awarded the Begonia. — Two Azaleas, not 
different from Gladstanesii, were produced by Messrs. Ivery, of 
Dorking ; and from Mr. Low, of Clapton, came an Epacris, named 
bicolor, a seedling which had been raised by Mr. Willmore, of Bir- 
mingham. — Mr. Kendall, of Stoke Newington, produced a seedling 
Cineraria of great beauty, which was raised by him last year, and 
called Newington Beauty. A singular circumstance belonging to it, 
and which constitutes one of the principal characteristics of its beauty, 
is the fact of its never having, under any treatment, produced pollen. 
It belongs to the tricolor section, the points of the petals being a deep 
crimson-purple, with a centre of the same, surrounded by a well-defined 
belt of white. The absence of the yellow pollen not only improves 
the appearance of the centre, but from that circumstance the white is 
preserved perfectly pure, rendering the flower clean and attractive. 
A certificate of merit was awarded it. The specimen in question was 
grown and bloomed in Mr. Kendall’s Folmaise house, from which also 
came cut specimens of Felargoniums, which were again exhibited as 
evidence of the efficiency of this mode of heating, which Mr. Kendall 
has found perfectly suited for forcing such things. — Mr. Silver, gar- 
dener to the Rev. H. Foie, sent a cut specimen, iq flower, of Weigela 
rosea, with a view to prove that this hardy plant (one of the best of 
Mr. Fortune’s Chinese introductions) forces well. The plant was 
placed in a vinery, “ at work,” and, on showing flower, was removed 
to a conservatory, adapting itself to the most commonplace treatment. 
It need hardly be remarked that the colour of the flowers was much 
fainter than that of blossoms produced out of doors; but the flowers 
were equally numerous and large. — Of miscellaneous articles, Messrs. 
Warner and Sons, of Jewin-street, sent a garden-engine, whose novelty 
consisted in its having attached to the top of the tube a flat shovel-like 
plate, moving on a spring, for spreading the water. This invention 
was so contrived that tubes and plates of different sizes could be put on 
or taken oflf at pleasure. — Specimens of fabrics, made in Madagascar 
from the Raphia Falm-tree, were exhibited by Admiral Sir W. Gage. 
One was a mat of some beauty ; the other was a striped cloth, which 
it was mentioned was probably prepared from tlie fibre of the leaf.— 
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From the Society’s garden cakO' various orchids and other plants. 
Among the former was the pretty little Orchis Branciforti, and a good 
specimen of Epidendrum Stamfordianum ; and among the latter were 
Mr. Fortune’s Forsytfaia viridissima, which has been found to force 
well, the golden-yellow flowers producing a fine effect, though un- 
accompanied by leaves; the sweet-smelling Trymalium (T. odora- 
tissimum). Azalea obtusa and squamata, Echeveria rosea, whose red 
leaves and blossoms serve to enliven our glass houses at this season ; 
and the true Greek Cyclamen (C. repandum), whose sweet-smelling 
purple blossoms render it one of the best spring-flowering plants we 
possess. — Seeds of Berberis asiatica, a half evergreen shrub, which has 
been found to be very suitable for cottage garden fences. 


ON THE APPLICATION OF ALUM TO THE 
HYDRANGEA. 

A LADY who is a constant subscriber to the Cabinet, wishes to know 
if alum mixed in the earth of the Hydrangea will cause the flowers to 
be blue? what quantity is requisite, and how often to be applied. If 
alum will not turn them, what will ? An answer in an early number 
will oblige. 


CHARCOAL AS A MANURE. 

We have several times strongly recommended the application of char- 
coal in the compost for plants in pots. The following testimony is in 
addition to what has heretofore appeared : — 

Chemically considered, carbon or charcoal, either prepared from 
wood or peat, may be said to derive its use as a manure from its pro- 
perty of absorbing moisture, as well as its power of taking up the 
different gases, particularly ammonia ; charcoal, by absorbing moisture, 
keeps the soil sufficiently damp for the vegetation of the young plants, 
besides giving out its store of ammonia and other gases to assist in their 
future growth. Another valuable purpose to which peat-charcoal may 
be applied, is that of fixing the ammonia and other volatile bodies that 
arise from liquid manure ; and it may also be used for the same pur- 
pose by mixing it with the common manure heap. A celebrated 
chemist says, “ that wood-charcoal, reduced to powder, charred saw- 
dust, and charred peat, are all capable of being used with advantage in 
extracting the ammonical and other salts which give its value to the 
liquid of the farm-yards. Experiment has shown that, when filtered 
through a bed of such charcoal, the liquid escapes without colour, and 
almost without taste ; while the charred peat or saw-dust is itself con- 
verted into fertilizing manure.” We learn from men of science the 
theory of the use of charcoal as a manure ; and practical men have, in 
many instances, proved its efficacy. Drilled with seeds, it is found to 
cause a quick vegetation, which is often the only thing wanting to 
secure a good crop, amazing produetions have resulted from such ap- 
plication.— PnVe Essay. 
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A gain the cheerful month of May is ushered in, and ^ 
the gardens, hedges, and fields, begin to teem with r 


all the verdancy and glowing tints of their floral treasures. The occa- 
sional return of frost, remind us that all danger is not positively passed 
over, and the floral cultivator must for a fortnight or three weeks 
longer exercise caution. This month is the usual period for planting 
out in masses, as well as promiscuously, those greenhouse and frame 
plants, as Geraniums, Heliotropes, Petunias, Verbenas, &c., which in 
consequence of their previous habitations will be somewhat tender, and 
the new shoots being delicate will be the more liable to receive injury 
by a slight frost, and such occurrences we have often known to take 
place even beyond the middle of May. 

It is, however, very desirable to plant out, as early as possible, in 
order to ensure an early show of bloom, and have the beds, &c., covered 
entire. Where this system of adorning the flower garden is carried 
out to a great extent, and we observe it to be increasing every suc- 
cessive year, it is rendered proportionably difficult to give entire pro- 
tection, so as to guard against casual frost and cold at night, but as far 
as is practicable, a covering of canvass, cotton, mats, or similar article, 
should be used ; such may be elevated above the tops of the plants, by 
sticks stuck into the beds somewhat close, or by having rods bent over 
the beds, &c., upon which the covering may be thrown and secured 
down at the sides. Thus provided, the plants may safely be turned out 
into the open ground early in May, they will then be obtaining root- 
hold in the soil, and speedily cover the beds. An early removal of 
such plants into the open beds is sometimes very desirable, w'hcre the 
pits, frames, &c., are required for other purposes. Where there is 
ample pit, or frame room, then a delay is not a matter of importance 
on that account, and a continued growth of the plants in their waimer 
habitations will produce larger specimens when turned out later, but 
to turn out earlier and have the protection above stated secures a finer 
display, and the addition of extra potting, watering, &c., requisite 
while under pit or frame cover, will be obviated. 


If any of the preparatory arrangements for planting out are yet in- 
complete, no further putting off should be indulged in. 

Fresh loam, peat, and well rotted manure are essentials in due propor- 
tion, and if not already provided should be done without delay, w6nave 
always found fresh soil induced a finer bloom. With plants that are 
of a gross habit, less manure of course is requisite ; exotic plants 
turned out, should never be gorged with fresh dung, it generally 
injures them. The less vigorous, and profuse blooming, kinds may 
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have more manure in proportion. If pots of cuttings, &c., late put in, 
are yet remaining unpotted, they should immediately be potted, if it be 
only for the space of a fortnight ; they would then be pushing forth 
new roots, and by retaining the balls of earth entire, they much earlier 
fonn fine specimens in the beds than planting out at once out of the 
cutting-pot, as it is usually termed. 

We are pleased to observe a more systematic and judicious arrange- 
ment of the plants as to heights, colours of flowers placed in contrast, 
<&c., is attended to, so as to obtain, as much as possible, one harmonious 
whole, and that to be as striking in show as the flowers will accom- 
plish. 

Where hardy Annuals have come up too numerous, they should be 
thinned out, so as to retain but enough to be vigorous. Those kinds 
of tender Annuals, as Asters, Marigolds, Stocks, &c., raised in -pots or 
frames, should be taken with as much soil to the roots as possible, and 
by the middle of the month, be carefully planted out, secured, &c., as 
requisite. Dahlias must be planted out as early as convenient, cover- 
ing them overhead by a garden^pot, or piece of brown paper secured 
around the entire plant, during night, till fear of danger from frost is 
over. A portion of fresh loam and well-rotted dung is highly bene- 
ficial to their success. Hyacinths^ Ranunctduses^ Anemones^ and Pinks 
in beds, will require due attention to watering, protection, shading, &c. 
Thin away the stems of pinks to two, or at most three, of those plants 
where the flowers are for showing, &c. Ranunculus-beds, must have a 
good supply of soft- water in order to ensure success. Water given 
twice a-week to sink to the bottom of the roots is better than a little 
given every day, which only moistens the surface. Read articles on 
the general culture of these plants in previous numbers of our Maga- 
zine. 


IN THE FOBCUNG FRAME. 

Attention to striking cuttings of stove and greenhouse plants, and 
in potting off such as are struck, is necessary now. Exotic seeds may 
be sown, Seedlings potted off, &c. 

IN THE COLD FRAME AND GREENHOUSE. 

Plants in these structures which are designed for turning out in beds, 
must have abundance of air to get them inured to the open border cir- 
cumstances. Although abundance of air has been admitted, yet the 
plants will certainly have pushed shoots, and of course be, especially 
with delicate kinds, tender, and, in proportion, susceptible of injury by 
removal into the open air. It is best to keep the plants in, and give 
all possible air requisite, till after the expiration of the third week in 
May, rather than hazard them by a week or two earlier removal, in 
combating the vicissitudes of our varying climate, even at this period. 
A deep floor of coal ashes should be formed on which to place the pots, 
so as to preserve the roots from worms. After the pots are placed 
even at the surface, so as to hold water regularly, moss placed lightly 
between tlie pots, as high as to the rims, keeps tlie soil in a more even 
condition, and the roots at the sides of the pots are not scorched by 
powerful drying temperature. What are termed Greenhouse Annuals, 
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as Balsams, Globe Amarantlius, Salpiglossis, Brachycomas, Rhodanthes, 
Browallias, &c., will replace the stock removed ; attention to their 
preparatory growth is requisite, so as to have fine substitutes. 

If Camellias have set their flower-buds fine, they should be removed 
out into the open air where the other plants are, or be placed where 
they can have a free admission of air by day, in a cool part of the 
greenhouse, or what is better, a pit-frame. Re-pot any plant which 
requires it, and never defer to, what is often done, a general shifting, 
to the great injury of the specimens. Syringing over head will now 
be beneficial. As soon as green fly makes its appearance, destroy them 
by smoking the house or individual plant. Pelargoniums will now be 
coming into bloom, shade the flowers with a slight canvass covering. 
See articles in former Volumes,' on general culture. Cinerarias should 
be shaded too, if the colours are to be kept pure, as they fade in hot sun. 

m THE STOVE. 

Achimenes should now have special attention to produce fine speci- 
mens. Gesneras, Amaryllis, and specimens of Clerodendron, Ixoras, 
<fec., for showing, must also have constant attention, as we have before 
directed. 


ON BLUE HYDRANGEAS. 

BY A. B. 

A coRBEsroNDENT having recently inquired, “ How am I to cause 
the Hydrangea to produce blue flowers,” I beg to say that the soil 
being watered with diluted chamber-lye will effect the desired object. 


TO DESTROY THE RED SPIDER IN PLANT-HOUSES. 


In the month of February or March, when the houses are white- 
washed, put to about every four gallons of whitew^ash twelve ounces of 
sulphur vivum ; then w ash the whole house over with it, taking care 
not to come nearer the furnace end of the flue than six or seven feet, 
or, when strong fires are made, the effluvia will rise too powerfully, 
and probably injure the plants. The best w^ay is to wash close to the 
furnace over with plain whitewash. 


BRIEF NOTES AND CORRESPONDENCE. 

liONDON Horticultural Society’s Meeting in Regent Street, April 18 th. 
— Amongst new plants, Messrs. Veitch and Son, of hixeter, sent a portion of a plant 
in a pot of the same handsome Fuchsia, a flower and a leaf of which was exhibited 
at the last meeting. It was stated to be not different from the Fuchsia loxensis of 
Humboldt and Bonpland, found on mountains in Peru, at elevations of from COCO 
to 7000 feet, which elevations nearly correspond with those given by Mr. Lobb. 
The inspection of a better specimen only served to confim the opinion that it will 
form one of the handsomest Fuchsias yet in cultivation ; its dark green leaves and 
brilliant scarlet flowers, with which the white lobed stigma nicely contrasts, render- 
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ing it exceedingly attractive. It* was mentioned that in its native habitat it grows 
from two to four feet in height. A lar^ Silver Medal was awarded' it. Messrs. 
Veitch also received a Certificate of Merit for a plant of the Pear-leaved Peri- 
phragmos (P. pyrifolia), a Peruvian Phloxwort of great rarity, but whose creain- 
coloured flowers, though produced in abundance, are too dingy -looking to render it 
a plant of first-rate character.— -Mr. Kyle, gardener to R. Barclay, Esq., sent a 
specimen of Eriostemon neriifolium, for which a Knightian Medal was awarded. 
Than this, ibr its size, it was perhaps impossible to produce a better specimen of good 
gardening. It formed a dense pyramid nearly five feet high, profusely clothed 
with white starry blossoms to the very pot A Banksian Medal was awarded to 
Mr. Glendinning, of the Chiswick Nursery, for a tall specimen of Henfreya 
scandeus, a stove climber of rather recent introduction, and of considerable beauty, 
but its white flowers are hardly pure enough ; a deficiency made up, however, by 
their quantity and the length of time they continue to expand in succession. From 
the Marchioness of Westminster was a coloured drawing of a curious and beau- 
tiful Rhododendron, named Barbatum, which has lately flowered for the first time 
in this country at Eaton Hall iu Cheshire. It was stated to have been obtained 
from the north of India ; but unlike the Indian species, which generally have loose 
heads of flower, if we except the Ceylon R. zeylanicum, its flower-heads were close 
and compact, the individual flowers being short and round, and freer from spots 
than most other Indian kinds. The specimen from which the drawing had been 
made had been bloomed in a conservatory ; but it was observed that it would no 
doubt prove as hardy as other sorts from the same quarter, 

Pansies, Damping off, &c. — I had some plants put in small pots, and placed in 
a frame for winter protection, I found them damping off. 1 soon found out the 
cause and remedy : I closed up the sashes at night, and the result was mildew and 
death. I gave all air in suitable weather both day and night, in the latter case the 
sashes were raised up, so that a space four inches deep at top and bottom were 
allowed for a current to pass through : my plants soon began to flourish. Such as 
were strongly affected by mildew, I sprinkled over with sulphur ; the disease was 
removed by it, in unison with the free admission of air. A similar attention to 
Carnations and Picotees, to prevent or cure the plants of mildew, is essential, so I 
have found it.— C. Wehh. 

Allamanda Schottii. — I beg to furnish a few particulars respecting the Alla- 
manda Schottii. The seeds from which I raised the plant, beautifully figured in 
the Botanical Magazine for February last, was collected in Brazil, in the beginning 
of 1846, but in what precise locality I am not prepared to state, by Gordon Graham, 
Esq., of Brighton, who most kindly presented them to this establishment. The 
plant from which the fine and correct drawing was taken is now in the hands of 
Messrs. Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter. It flowered here for the first time in 
the early part of July, 1847, continuing to expand its splendid bright orange- 
coloured flowers without intermission until the first week in January last, having 
frequently from five to six expanded flowers upon a panicle at the same time, 
making a grand appearance ; even the dark, sunless days of November and Decem- 
ber did not iu any measure deteriorate the colours of the flowers. It is a plant of 
fine habit, and vigorous growth. The one under my management last season 
covered an area of upwards of fifty superficial feet, closely trained, and existed in an 
eight-inch pot whilst under my charge ; though I would sqggest that its habits in 
every respect qualifies it to be grown a most complete shrub, by a little attention to 
stopping while the plants are young, there being but little similarity between the 
habit Of A. Schottii and A. cathartica, the former having an erect, and the latter a 
climbing stem ; the flowers also of the former are fully twice the size of the latter. 
I feel fully convinced that it cannot fail to give the utmost satisfaction to growers, 
and will more than realise all that has been advanced in its favour. Sir W. Jack- 
son Hooker, in one of his communications to me, says the flowers are most truly mag- 
nificent, far superior to any A. cathartica he ever saw. It merits a place in every 
collection of choice stove plants, and cannot fail to excite the admiration of all 
who behold its lovely flowers ; those persons who saw it in flower can testify to the 
truth of this statement. I have a plant just now showing flower, that has not yet 
bloomed, from the same seed as A. Schottii.— ./owes StantoUf Gardener to if. W, 
Burton, Esq., Springwood, Manchester, in Gardener* s JournaU 






PHLOX IMBRICATA. 


W E obtained this very singular and handsome variety from Mr. 

Van Geert, florist, of Antwerp, It was raised from seed which 
had been collected from Phlox omniflora. Each blossom of a Phlox 
usually has but five petals ; those of the one we now figure have from 
nine to twelve. From this circumstance it had been represented (in- 
correctly) on its first time of blooming, to be a double one, but its 
specific title, descriptive of the petals laying tile-like over the edges of 
others, is very appropriate. The plant grows about two feet high, 
vigorous, blooming very profusely, and, with its large heads of flowers, 
is highly ornamental. 

The entire family of Phloxes have a peculiar claim to cultivation, 
being (almost without exception) quite hardy, easy of culture, readily 
increased by division or seed, of numerous colours and variety in 
shading, stripes, &c. Many of them diffuse a very delightful perfume 
for a considerable distance around, and the tribe includes those which 
commence blooming early in March, and others flower in continuous 
succession till November, The one we figure well merits a place in 
every flower garden. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Agalmyla staminea— Long-stemmed. 

Mr. Lobb discovered this plant growing in humid parts of mountain 
woods in Java. Messrs. Veitchs exhibited a plant in bloom at the 
Horticultural Society's rooms in Regent-street, London, on a recent 
occasion. The flowers resemble those of an .^schynanthus. The 
flowers are borne in dense fascicles, about fifteen in each cluster, of a 
rich scarlet-red ; the inside of the tube is of a dark colour. A separate 
Vol. XVI, No. IS.—iV.S. L 
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flower is about an inch and a bslf long. It requires to be in 
the stove, and to be cultivated as the ^schynanthus are. (Figured iii 
JPor, Mag, Bot) 

Allopibctus concolok— Whole-coloueed. 

An inhabitant of Brazil, from whence it was sent to the Eoyal Gar- 
dens of Kew. It is a stove plant, shrubby, growing about two feet 
high. The flowers are tubulous, bellying much, hairy, of a rich 
orange-scarlet, and about an inch and a half long. It is a very neat 
and interesting plant. (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4371.) 

CaSSELIA INTEGRIPOLIA — EnTIRE-LEAVED. 

It is a stove plant, a native of Brazil. It is a shrubby, evergreen 
plant. The flowers are produced in loose racemes, four to six in each, 
and several racemes at the ends of the branches. The corolla is funnel- 
shaped, about three-quarters of an inch long, and as much across tlie 
mouth, of a delicate purple-blue. The inside of the tube is yellow. 
It is a very neat and beautiful flowering plant. 

Echinocactus ciiloropthalsnus— Green-eyed. 

It is a native of Real del Monte, in Mexico, and has recently bloomed 
in the fine collection of this interesting tribe at Kew Gardens. It is 
of the globe form, as large as a good sized orange. The flowers are 
produced at the crown, three inches across, of a pretty lilac-purple, 
and the centre of anthers yellow. The stigma, several of them, are 
of a rich green, and form a very distinct eye. It is an interesting 
species. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4373.) 

Echinacea intermedia. 

It is a native of the cooler parts of Mexico, a hardy perennial 
herbaceous plant, which grows about two feet high, and blooms freely 
from June to November. The flowers are very showy, having much 
the appearance of single Dahlias or Rudbeckias, of a rich reddish- 
purple and lilac about five inches across. It is in the collection of 
Messrs. Backhouse, of York. It well merits a place in every flower 
garden. 

Stigmaphyllon ciliatum. 

A native of Brazil, where it grows abundantly in the forests and 
thickets. It is a twining evergreen shrubby plant, requiring to be 
grown in the stove. It has recently been in bloom in the collection 
of Messrs. Knight and Perry, of King’s-road Nursery, Chelsea. The 
flowers are borne in umbels having from tliree to six in each : tliey 
are of a bright orange-yellow colour, fringed at the edges, about three- 
quarters of an inch across. (Figured in Pax, Mag. Bot.) 


At the Boyal Gardens of Kew. 

Begonia iiomonyni. — The plant grows two feet high, bushy, and 
the flowers are pure wliite, which, in contrast with tlie yellow anthers, 
produces a very pretty effect. 
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BBCk>BiA Fi6d9BBn.*^Tbe upper side of the leaves green, but the 
undergo is of a bright red. The flowers are pink. The plant con- 
trasts strikingly with the entire green kinds. 

Gloxinia Handlexana. — We figured this handsome variety in a 
former volume of this Magazine ; and, having been favoured with the 
plant from the very respectable gardener who raised it, we had the 
pleasure first to send the variety out to the public. 

Some fine specimens are in bloom, and its pure white, in contrast 
with the bright crimson throat, renders it very beautiful. 

Gloxinia albo-coccinea. — The flower is a flesh-coloured ground, 
with a light, and also a rich dark, crimson throat. It is a pretty 
variety. 

Gloxinia Teuchlerii. —A bright rose, with a tinge of pink, and 
a streak or streaks of blue lengthwise. The inside of the tube, at the 
lower part, is of a deep rosy-red. 

(We saw a small specimen exhibited at the Horticultural Show at 
Chiswick on May 20 tli by Messrs. Rollissons, with two flowers both 
striped with blue ; but at Kew, and in our collection at Richmond, it 
occasionally has a flower wholly of a bright rose. It is a very pretty 
variety.) 

Gloxinia speciosa rubra. — A deep rosy .red, with a crimson-red 
inside. It is much superior to the original G. rubra. 

Gloxinia (a new species).— The plant is of a dwarf habit. The 
flowers are produced on steins three inches long, erect. The tube is 
about an inch long, pure white, and the expanded mouth is about three- 
quarters of an incii across and of a rich violet colour. It is a very 
interesting and pretty species. 

Prostranthera lasianthus. — This is a neat, greenhouse, dwarf- 
ish, shrubby plant ; the flowers are borne in branching heads, white, 
with purple spots inside the tube. It blooms profusely, and is very 
ornamental, and well deserving to be an inmate of the greenhouse, 
where it would long continue a pretty object. 

Boronia denticulata. — This well-known plant was in profuse 
bloom, its lilac and white flowers making a fine show on such dwarf 
bushes. It is neat and pretty. 

Epacris la:vigata. — The flowers are bell-shaped, large, of a pure 
white, and borne in profusion. It ought to be in every greenhouse. 

Acacia pulchella. — This is one of the late flowering class, and 
continues long in bloom. The flowers are of a brilliant deep yellow, 
in profusion,* and with its handsome mimosa-like foliage renders it very 
pretty. Being a dwarfish bush it is very suitable for the green- 
house. 

Bignonia speciosa.— The tube is about two inches and a half long, 
a pure white ; the limb is three inches across when fully expanded, of 
a lavender colour, streaked with violet. The inside of the tube is 
white. The plant was trained to a circular trellis about four feet 
high. It is a very beautiful species, well deserving cultivation. 

Helichrysum purpureum macrantiium. — The inside of the 
flower when expanded is rose colour, with a rich yellow disk. The 
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outside of the dower is a rich deep crimson, li is not equalled by any 
other we have seen. 

Gardenia Stanley ana.— In the stove a plant was in fine bloom, 
having thirty-six flowers upon it. It is a fine ornamental plant, well 
meriting cultivation. 

Camellia caryophylloides. — The carnation striped flower fully 
bears out the specific name given it. It has a blush-coloured ground 
with rose stripes. It is a fine double variety, and a beautiful acqui- 
sition. 

Verbena (Duchess of Northumberland). — This is a seedling 
just bloomed for the first time. It is a beautiful peach-blossom colour, 
good form, and the flower when fully expanded is the size of a 
shilling. 

Verbena (Snowball).— A pure white, good size, and of first- 
rate form, superior to any other white we have seen, and will be a 
valuable variety. 


CAPE HEATHS. 

At the Horticultural Exhibition held at Chiswick Gardens on the 
20th of May, a vast number of splendid specimens of this lovely tribe 
of plants were exhibited. We carefully looked over the entire, in 
order to insert a list of a few of what we considered the best kinds, 
such as ought to be in every collection. In the “ Gardener’s Chronicle 
of the same day, the following observations appear on Cape Heaths, 
being one (No. 9) of a series of papers upon them, (the newspapers in 
which they are ought to be procured by all heath growers,) and being 
so appropriate to the object we had in view in making a selection, we 
extract therefrom the following particulars : — 

“ By the courtesy of a lady some time resident at the Cape, I have 
been enabled to inspect several portfolios of drawings from nature of 
some hundreds of Ericas, drawn from specimens gathered in their 
native habitats. I would not venture on my own knowledge of the 
genus to assert, but I think I might do so without much fear of erring, 
that our collections cannot boast of such beautiful species as yet remain 
to be introduced ; or, if introduced, have never been sufficiently deve- 
loped to command attention. But the object of this paper is to point 
out a few of the more beautiful varieties ; and first as to Bergiana. I 
might throw down the pen in despair of doing justice to its merits as 
an ornamental plant of the first rank, where chasteness and elegance 
triumphs over the mere love of the gaudy. Elegant in the superlative 
degree it most assuredly is. Hogarth’s ‘ line of beauty ’ is exemplified 
a thousand times in the disposition of its branches. To give an idea 
of the profusion of its blossoms, is to say they equal in number its 
leaflets, numerous as they are. Imagine a branch bending in a grace- 
ful curv^ a foot in length, again this branch clothed with a numerous 
progeny of delicate ramifications, and these subdivided into numerous 
pedicels, each bearing a pendent purple globule ; dispose a number of 
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such branches into the most graceful group that fancy can depict, and 
you can form some idea of what a well-grown specimen of Erica Ber- 
giana would be. Cavendishii may be noble, the ventricosa beautiful, 
odore rosm may be chaste, and the vestitas grand ; but Bergiana is 
more, it has every superlative of beauty combined— it is elegant. The 
man who shall produce a large well-grown specimen of Erica Bergiana 
will have produced that which will command attention from the most 
fastidious of plant connoisseurs. I know not why it is, but in few 
lists of exhibited specimens either in the metropolitan or provincial 
shows have I observed the species under notice. 

“I have said Cavendishii is noble; it is the very aristocrat of Ericas. 
Rich in colour, compact in habit, symmetrical without formality, easy 
to cultivate, a free and lasting bloomer ; these all combine to render it 
a desirable variety for general cultivation. As a hybrid between 
depressa and Pattersonii it affords us an insight into what might be 
expected from judicious hybridisation. It combines with a greater 
profusion of bloom than Pattersonii the compact habit, large blossoms, 
and much richer colour of depressa. Tlie former is somewhat inclined 
to nakedness, and the latter is too scanty in the production of its 
blossom to render it a conspicuous object. 

“ Perhaps as a fittiriy^ companion for Cavendishii, and contrasting 
admirably in colour, iiiterme(lia may not be inappropi lately named. 
Its rich imbricated spikes of blossom, white and sufficiently trans- 
parent to render the position of the inclosed anthers visil)le through 
the tubular corolla, render it a conspicuous and beautiful object. It 
will produce blos.'^oms in such profusion as to clothe the flower-stalk 
for the length of three or four inches with a dense mass of spotless 
purity. It is a near relation to Bowieana, but an unquestionable im- 
provement upon that desirable variety. Both the last-named are very 
liable to the attacks of aphids. These pests locate themselves amongst 
the embryo flowers, and if timely measures are not then taken, mal- 
formation of the individual flowers is sure to take place. 

“ A very hydra of beauty is the genus Erica. No sooner have you 
disposed of wiiat may be termed the principals, than up start others 
even more formidable than they. Mirabilis defies alike both pen and 
pencil faithfully to pourtray it. Its thick, wax-like, limbate petals, ou 
the one hand, and its changeable hue on the other, render such a con- 
summation, although ‘ devoutly to be wished,’ utterly impossible. 

“ The flowers of mirabilis are produced only on the tips of the shoots, 
each bearing four ; it may thus imagined that, on looking perpen- 
dicularly on a compact specimen, a gorgeous mass of beauty presents 
itself ; in fact, a complete sheet of blossoms. Towards the close of 
the growing season it sometimes happens that a disease destroys (he 
extreme points of many of the shoots; when such happens, the 
blooms are destre^ed in the embryo state, and much of the future 
beauty of tlie plant is destroyed. 

A plant less conspicuous than the last, but exercising great claims 
upon our notice, is rubritalyx. The pale tubular petals, contrasting 
strongly with tlie rich, dark calyx, render it a pleasing obj^t to look 
upon. It is a very free bloomer, and remains a long time in beauty. 
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As the petals fade, they change to a somewhat dingy red ; the inter- 
mediate colours, however, are pleasing, and the mutations will be 
watched with pleasure. There is one circumstance which is apt to 
detract from its beauty; it is apt to make luxuriant shoots. The 
flowers on the branchlets near the base are frequently abortive.” 


ON THE FORM OF THE TULIP. 

In former volumes we have inserted most valuable articles on the 
Tulip from our respected friends, and celebrated tulip growers, Mr. 
W. Harrison and Mr. J. Slater. The subject of form has recently 
occupied the attention of a writer in the Midland Florist,*’ who 
observes : “ Experience, therefore, teaches us that the most perfect, 
and consequently the most beautiful tulip, is that which presents to us 
the most perfect uniformity of outline, combined with a corresponding 
uniformity in the character and arrangement of the coloured forms 
depicted upon it. In tulips with round cups and straight margins, 
however, there can neither be uniformity of outline nor harmony with 
the coloured forms ; and believing every rule to be defective which 
does not provide for this best of all properties, I have long since em- 
braced that which requires the upper margin of every petal to present 
a curve, equal in its radius to half the diameter of the flower, when in 
its greatest perfection. This is a high standard when conjoined with 
the half-globular cup ; and whenever attained, we are sure to find 
exactness of proportion in every part, which, in an object of such 
simple form as the tulip, is essential to its perfection, It also possesses 
the additional advantage of being easy of application, whenever petals 
of unknown varieties are submitted to our inspection ; and if we adopt 
the following mode of proceeding, much tedious calculation may be 
avoided : — A single petal will suffice, though it is always better to 
have two (one split up halfway from the heel, the other from the centre 
of the margin) ; because these would enable us to trace’ the outline on 
paper with greater accuracy, which is the first thing to be done. AV^e 
then draw a line perpendicularly down the centre, adding about one- 
tenth of an inch, for half the thickness of the stem. If we now divide 
the whole length into eleven parts, whativer may be the length of the 
petal, seven of these parts, measured from the tip, will exactly give us 
the radius of the curve, which the outline of the flower itself, and the 
upper margin of each petal ought to have ; and, with the aid of a pair 
of compasses, we may correctly determine the quality of the tulip 
itself, in point of form. 

“ Before closing my observations, it may perhaps be desirable to 
reduce the principles we have been discussing to the form of rules, for 
our future guidance ; and I believe we may safely adopt the following, 
as comprising the most natural description of < A’V'hat constitutes per- 
fecrion of form in the Tulip 1, Every tulip, when in its greatest 
perfection, should be circular in its outline throughout ; its depth 
being equal to half its width across from the tip, or highest point, of 
one petal to the tip of the other immediately opposite. 2. It should 
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be composed of six petals, three inner, and three outer, which should 
all be of the same height, and have such a form as will enable them to 
preserve this circuit outline ; their edges being even, stiff, and 
smooth ; and their surfaces free from shoulder, or inequality of every 
kind. 3. The breadth of the petals should be amply sufhcient to pre- 
vent any interstices being seen between them, so long as the flower 
retains its freshness. 4. There should be exact uniformity between the 
outline of the cup and the outline of the upper margin of the petal, 
which should form an arc or curve whose radius is equal to half the 
diameter, or whole depth of the flower. In the standard of form here 
recommended, some new points will be found deserving of notice. 
Being wholly founded on principles in accordance with the economy 
of nature, it will the more surely abide the test of time ; and so long 
as the symmetrical arrangement of equal curves shall be considered 
more graceful, and more fascinating to the eye, than a motley combi- 
nation of curves and straight lines, so long, there is reason to believe, 
it will be deemed worthy of universal adoption.” 


BLOOMING MIGNONETTE IN WINTER. 

Few flowers are more esteemed for bouquets in winter and early 
spring than the sweet-scented Mignonette ; it is also very useful for 
the decoration of the drawing-room and conservatory at those seasons 
of the year. Although the Mignonette is not a delicate plant, yet it 
is not generally seen in the perfection to which it might be brought by 
the simple method of culture I am about to describe. To flower at or 
soon after Christmas, the seed should be sown in the beginning of 
August, in pots of any convenient size. The soil should be good 
loam, moderately enriched with rotten dung, and kept open by a pretty 
liberal intermixture with old mortar or lime rubbish. It is essential 
that the pots be thoroughly drained, and upon the drainage a handful 
(more or less, according to the size of the pots) of one year old 
pigeon’s dung should be placed. After sowing the seed, set the pots 
where they will not require frequent waterings, too much moisture 
being extremely injurious to Mignonette ; for this reason, therefore, it 
will be safer to place the p|^ in a frame or pit, where they may be 
covered by the. lights in rainy weather. As the plants increase in size, 
they should be gradually thinned, ultimately leaving three or five in 
each pot. The principal point to be attended to now is judicious 
watering ; by this I mean giving water only when the plant: really 
require water, and then in sufficient quantity to moisten the whole of 
the soil, not dribbling a lew drops over the plants to-day, to prevent 
them from being dry to-morrow, a practice too much followed with 
plants in pots. Pinch off any premature flowers that may appear, keep 
the pots free from weeds, and far enough asunder to prevent the plants 
from being crowded, and when they are removed to winter quarters, 
set them near the glass, in an airy situation. A few of the plants 
might be placed in an intermediate house, or other situation, rather 
warmer than a greenhouse, to come into bloom a little earlier than the 
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rest. I have recommended the seeds to be sown in the pots, which is 
the method 1 prefer ; but, if more convenient, a sufficient m\mber of 
self-sown plants might be taken up and potted ; only a few extra should 
be put in to allow for casualties, as the Mignonette transplants badly. 
The best Mignonette I ever saw grown was treated in this way; but 
as it is not every gardener that can procure pigeon’s dung, I may add 
that guano will be found an excellent substitute. This admirable 
fertilizer must, however, be applied in a liquid state, and not before 
the pots have become well filled with roots, when a small quantity of 
guano, given at intervals of a week or so, will increase the vigour of 
the plants in an extraordinary degree. A second crop might be sown 
in the beginning of September, and managed in the same manner. 
Single plants will attain a large size in six-incli or eight-inch pots, if 
the main branches are pegged down as they grow, and the flowers are 
kept pinched off for a time. — ( Whiting^ in Journal of Horticultural 
Society,) 


MANAGEMENT OF SEEDLING KHODODENDRONS 
AND AZALEAS. 

BY MR. niEBERlCK THORNE, OF TOTl'EMIAM PARK OARUENS, IN WILTSHIRE. 

Peuhaps there are but few hardy American plants growing in the 
pleasure-ground which, when in bloom, display a more noble and 
beautiful appearance than the Rhododendrons and Azaleas ; and, even 
when not in bloom, but at all seasons, the former-named plants produce 
a lively effect ; even during the winter, the dark green foliage forms a 
very striking contrast to its leafless neighbours. 

The raising varieties of the Rhododendron and Azalea from seeds is 
a very pleasing and interesting occupation. Where there is a collection 
grouin, it affords facilities to those persons who delight in prosecuting 
such a delightful practice. Unfortunately, there are but few situations 
where these lovely plants will thrive in the natural soil of such places. 
A sandy-peat is the only soil in which they can be grown to per- 
fection. 

At this place (Tottenham Park), and in the surrounding neighbour- 
liood, they grow as luxuriantly as the common Laurel, although a great 
part of the soil is composed of a dark study peat-like mould, which is 
not of the best quality, and upon a cold clayey subsoil ; the plants, 
however, appear in their natural element. 

The seeds are gathered, in a dry condition, during December and 
January, and if the seedling plants are required early, they must be 
sown in February, in sandy leaf-mould and peat, finely sifted, using 
shallow pans for sowing in, and after the seed is sown placing them 
in a moist temperature, at about 60'', gradually increasing it to 70\ 
and be so situated as to be slightly shaded. I always prefer having 
them underneath the shade of vines, especially when the seed is vege- 
tating. As early as possible after the seedlings are fairly up, they are 
pricked off into pans haviiig soil of a coarser quality than that in the 
seed^fan. Grow them in tiiis manner for about two years, subjetsting 
them to a cool temperature during winter, just sufficient to exclude ^ 
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the'idrottt. At the close of the two seftsons’ growth, an elevated bed hi 
prepared, fully exposed, in a sheltered southern aspect. The bed is 
composed of the best materials, and thoroughly drained. On this the 
seedlings are carefully planted, and remain undisturbed till their bloom- 
ing merits are ascertained. The best kinds are retained for special 
purposes, and the remainder are planted out in plantations as common 
underwood. 

By Judicious impregnation of some of the finest sorts, very many 
superb, distinct varieties liave been raised, which now form some of 
the noblest and most beautiful ornaments of our pleasure-grounds. 

The Rhododendron and Azalea are invaluable for forcing when 
cultivated in pots in heat, and greatly contribute to beautify the con- 
servatory during the early mbnths. These plants are not, however, 
like the Rose, able to contend with early forcing for years successfully. 
When a profusion of bloom is obtained one season, through early ex- 
citement, another year is required for them to recover from the effects 
of the operation, and to promote the growth of young wood, which is 
to produce the flowers the next season. AVhere a provision is made of 
a few dozens of plants, divide them into two lots, and force one portion 
only in one season, so that a constant stock will be provided for every 
year. In forcing operations they require a similar treat merit to the 
Rose. 


FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY. 

This Society held its first flower show for the present season on May 
10, and 5826 visitors were admitted. The s])eciinens exhibited were 
in fine condition. 

The New Plants are perhaps those to which the greatest interest 
attaches, and of these tliere were several deserving particular notice. 
Messrs. Veitch and Son . of Exeter, were, as usual, large contributors 
to this class. A silver medal was awarded to them for the beau- 
tiful yellow -flowered variety of Rhododendron javanicum (R. j. 
flavum) which has been already noticed in this journal. Small 
silver medals were also awarded them for a species of Boronia 
from Swan River (?B. spathulttta), a free flowering plant, with obo- 
vate glaucous leaves, and pale rosy -pink blossoms ; Cantua dependens ; 
Siphocampylos pubescens, apparently a dwarf soft-stemmed species, 
with largish rough ovate-acuminate leaves, and conspicuous rosy- 
purple axillary blossoms ; and Hoya cinnamomifolia, a stove climber, 
with fleshy cinnamomura-like leaves, and umbels of green and purple 
flowers. 3Iedals of the same value were assigned to Messrs. Rollisson, 
of Tooting, and to Mr. E. G. Henderson, of St. John’s Wood, for 
Gardenia Fortuniana, with large double white flowers; to Mr. Kyle, 
gardener to R. Barclay, Esq., Leyton, for Eriostemon neriifolium, a 
handsomely grown specimen; and to Messrs. Henderson, of Pine 
Apple-place, for Pimelia Weippergiana, a white-flowered kind, of con- 
sidetable merit. Bronze medals were also awarded to Messrs. Veitch, 
and tb Mr. E. G. Henderson, fbr Statice frutescens, a shrubby species, 
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from the Canarie^y ia the way of arborea, but altogethm* i?maller ; to 
Messrs. Henderson, for Phlox frondom, a low tufted plant, in the way 
of P. subulata ; and also to the same for Dillwynia Henchmanni. 
Besides these there were exhibited, by Messrs. Veitch, Statiee imbri« 
cata, a species introduced many years sinee from Teneriffe ; by Messrs. 
Henderson, Stylidium androsaceum, a Swan Eiver plant, like an An- 
drosace, with cream-coloured flowers ; Leptospermum bullatum ; and 
Indigofmi amesna, a Cape shrub, long since introduced. — Of plants of 
historical interest, or possessing fine foliage, two were shown ; a prize 
was awarded Messrs. Veitch for the Upas tree (Antiaris toxicaria), 
and another to Messrs. Rollisson, for Ardisia mexicana. 

Of Orchids, large collections were contributed by Mr. Mylani, 
gardener to S. Rucker, Esq., Wandsworth, and by Messrs. Veitch, the 
former of whom received the first, and the latter the second prize. 

Of miscellaneous collections of Stove and Greenhouse Plants, 
there were three collections of thirty, two of twenty, and nine of ten 
plants each. In the former, the competitors were Mr. Fraser, Lea 
Bridge-road (1st prize), Mr. Green (2nd prize), and Mr. Pawley, 
Bromley (3rd prize). The two former had much the best plants, 
and of these, Mr. Green’s were less evenly-sized and compactly 
grown than Mr. Fraser’s. Among his plants we remarked Pimelea 
diosmaafolia, measuring 4 feet high and as much through; Mns. 
Lawrence’s Chorozema ; a huge C, varium nanum ; a finely-flowered 
Bossima disticha plumosa ; Zichya inophylla ; a pyramidal Eriostemon 
buxifolium, 4 feet by 4 ; Dillwynia pungens ; a nice plant of Boronia 
pinnata; Polygala acuminata, 4 feet by 4; Ixora grandiflora; a 
variety of tlie Holly-leaved Chorozema in good condition, together 
with C. Dickensoni, Boronia serrulata, Podolobium staurophyllum 
and trilobatum, Eriostemon neriifolium, various Heaths and Azaleas. 
— Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, bart., of Cheam, ob- 
tained the 2nd prize, and Mr. Pawley, of Bromley, the 3rd. The 
more remarkable of Mr. Green’s plants were Erica aristata major, 
quite a gem, the yellow-flowered Gompholobium splendens, Pimelea 
spectabilis, Aphelexis humilis, Eriostemon buxifolium, hardly suffi- 
ciently advanced in flower; Tetratheca verticillata, beautifully 
bloomed ; a tall Zichya inophylla floribunda ; Knight’s Azalea optima, 
a splendid variety ; Dracophyllum giacile ; various Heaths and tall 
Azaleas. 

Collections of twenty plants were sent by Mr. Cole, gardener to 
H. Colyer, Esq., Hartford (1st prize) ; and by Mr. Pamplin, Lea 
Bridge-road (2nd prize). Mr. Hunt, gardener to Miss Traill, 
Bromley, produced the best collection of ten plants ; these were very 
large specimens, and densely bloomed. The next best came from Mr. 
Kyle, Leyton, aud in this were a fine bush, a yard through, of Bossisea 
disticha, a handsome cone-shaped Eriostemon buxifolium, and dense 
moderate-sized plants of Boronia pinnata. Erica ventricosa carnea, 
and Pimelea Hendersonii. The third came from Mr. Taylor, gardener 
to J. Coster, Esq., of Streatham. 

The Cape Heaths were very numerous, and mostly exhibited supe- 
rior management. We noticed two collections of fifteen, six of twelve^ 
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atid nine of six plants each. The best large collection was from Mr. 
Hunt, who had fine plants of perspicua nana, delecta, elegans, den- 
ticulata moschata ; Clusiana, a pretty variety, with long, flesh-coloured 
tubes ; aristata major, hardly forward enough ; vestita alba and vasi- 
flora, the latter is one of the best of the . small-flowered kinds. In 
Mr. May’s group the more remarkable sorts were aristata major, nitida, 
Hartnell!, Cavendishii, propendens, and Sprengelii; the latter is a 
distinct, waxy-flowered variety, and very pretty. Collections of twelve 
plants were shown by Messrs. Fairbaim, Rollisson, Fraser, Veitch, 
Epps, and Pamplin. In the first group were nice plants of Hartnelli, 
Beaumontia, denticulata moschata, vestita alba, Cavendishii, and 
ventricosa coccinea minor. In the second, Westphalingia, ventricosa 
alba, Cavendishii, not sufficiently in bloom, and mirabilis. In the 
third, persoluta alba, intermedia, and perspicua nana. In the fourth, 
tricolor verna, a distinct and fine variety ; florida campanulata, tortu- 
liflora, and delecta; and in the fifth, propendens, and denticulata 
moschata. 

Concerning Roses in pots, too much can hardly be said, for seldom 
have we seen better collections. The flowers were large and fine, and 
the foliage clean and healthy. The 1st prize for twelve plants was 
awarded to Messrs. Lane, for Duchess of Sutherland, Louis Bonaparte, 
Baronne Prevost, Armosa, Mrs. Elliot, Aubernon, Adam, Grand 
Capitaine, Lane, Due de Chartres, Miellez, and Lady Alice Peel ; 
2nd prize, Messrs. Paul, for Cels multiflora, Corate de Paris, Louis Bona- 
parte, Mrs. Bosanquet, Madame Laffay, Armosa, Paul Perras, Madame 
Lacharme, William Jesse, Baronne Prevost, Taglioni, and Aubernon ; 
the 3rd prize to Mr. Francis, of Hertford, for Aubernon, Souvenir de la 
Malmaison, Triptolemc, Coupe d’llebe, Goubalt, Madame Lafl'ay, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Duchess of Sutherland, William Jesse, Armosa, 
Bouquet de Flore, and Comte de Paris. A 3rd prize was also 
awarded to Mr. Dobson, gardener to Mr. Beck, for Louis Bonaparte, 
General Allard (very fine), Felicite, Eugene Beauharnais, Comte 
d’Eu, Duchess of Sutherland (bearing nine open blossoms), Augustine 
Mouchelet (with eighteen ditto), William Jesse, Mrs. Bosanquet, 
Madame Laffay, and Princesse Helen. Mr. Rowland, of Lewisham, 
showed Comte de Paris, William Jesse, Madame Laffay, Armosa, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Baronne Prevost, Caroline, and Fabvier. Of Yellow 
Roses, Mr. Lane produced Venusta,. Banksia, Harrisonii, Nisida, 
Solfaterre, and Vicomtesse de Cazes. The 2nd prize for Yellow 
Roses was awarded to Mrs. Paul, of Cheshunt. 

Specimen Plants. — A 1st prize was awarded to Mr. Clarke, 
Muswell-hill, for a magnificent bush of Pimelea spectabilis, of large 
size, and in perfect bloom. Mr. Kinghorn was awarded a 2nd 
prize for a good P. spectabilis ; and awards of the same value were 
made in favour of Messrs. Henderson for a dwarf densely-grown and 
freely-bloomed Boronia pinnata, and to Mr. Frazer for an immense 
bush of Chorozema Henchmanni, in very fine condition. Besides 
these, prizes were awarded to Messrs. Veitch, for a good showy plant 
of the new hardy Weigela rosea; to Mr. Pamplin, for Pimelea 
spectabilis ; to Mr. Fraser, for Boronia serrulata ; and to Mr. May, for 
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a large Azalea indiea variegata. Neat plants of Epacris laevigata were 
shown by Mr. May, Woodford, and Mr. Hayes, Edmonton ; Mr. 
Wright, gardener to Hon. Miss Rushout, Wanstead, had Boronia ser- 
rulata; Mr. Bray, gardener to Sir I. L. Goldsmid, St. John’s-lodge, 
Regent ’s-park, had a very good Tropeeolum Jarrattii. 

In fostering the British Ferns, the Society effects good by a two- 
fold channel, for it encourages the study of one of the most interesting 
groups of Cryptoganiic vegetation, at the same time that it incites to 
the pursuit of British botany. On this occasion two collections of 
thirty native ferns were produced, and received equal first prizes — 
that from Mr. Smith, gardener to J. Anderson, Esq., the Holme, 
Regent’s Park, on the ground of variety, and that from Mr. Taylor, of 
Streathain, for superior growth. Mr. Smith’s collection contained 
Polypodium phegopteris, dryopteris, and calcareum ; Allosorus 
crispus; AVoodsia ilvensia, and hyperborea; Lastrea thelyp-eris, 
oreopteris, cristata, and ligida ; l*olysticlmm loncliitis, aculeatum, 
and angulare ; (^ystopteris fiagilis, and alpina; Asplenimn adianturn- 
nigrum, laiicefolatum, marinuin, trichomanes, viiide, fontanuni, alter- 
nifolium ruta-nmraiia, and septentrionale ; Ceterach officinarum ; 
Adiantum capill us veneris ; ’rrichomanes radicans; Hymenophyllurn 
Tunbridgense ; Osmunda regalis; and Botrycliiiim Lunarla. Mr. 
Taylor’s, which were larger plants, consisted of Poly podium phegop- 
teris, dryopteris, and calcareum ; Allosorus crispus ; Lastrea the- 
lypteris, Filix-mas, crisiata, spinulosa, and dilatata; Polysticlium 
loncliitis, aculeatun), and angulare; Cystopteris fiagiiis, and dentata ; 
Atiiyrium Filix-feinina ; Asplenium adiantum-nigruin, marinum, 
trichomanes, viiide, fontarnun, rnta-muraria, and septentrionale; 
Scolopendiium vulgare; Blechnum borealc; Adiantum capillus- 
veneris ; Pterisaquilina ; Ceterach officinal um ; Trichomanes radicans ; 
Hymenophyllurn Tunbridgense ; and Osmunda regalis. 

Of Seedlings, a few remain to be noticed. Seven Azaleas were 
shown, of which two obtained medals. One of these, named Iveryana. 
came from Messrs. Ivery and Son, Dorking, and is a white variety, 
with red stripes, in the way of Gladstanesii, larger, but otlierwise less 
perfect ; it was, however, on this occasion shown in good condition, 
and is a useful and handsome variety. The other came from Mr. 
Fraser, and w'as named Alba magna ; this had large blossoms, white, 
with a few purple blotches. A white variety, called Alba spectabile, 
from Messrs. Lee, and a red one from Messrs. Veitch, called Exoni- 
ensis, were promising ; violacea elegans, sent by Mr. Green, w^as of a 
bright and attractive colour. —Six Heaths from Messrs. Veitch, and 
one from Messrs. Rollisson, were very haiahiorrie varieties, but hardly 
distinct enough from others of the aristata class, to which they be- 
longed. The most distinct were two of Veitch’s. named Devoniana, 
rich bright scarlet, with pure white limb ; and dulciflora, a large 
flower, pale red, and distinct, from the lightness of its colour, though 
less rich than the other ; both had somewhat the shape of ampullacea, 
which rendered them still more distinct ; these were awarded medals. 
A certificate was given to Messrs. Henderson for Sindryana, a pretty 
and free-growing variety, in the way of hiemalis. 
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For the best collection of twelve new, first-rate, and distinct va* 
rieties of Pelargoniums, grown in 8-inch pots ; — 1st prize to Mr, 
Cook, of Chiswick, for lack’s Mustee, Hebe’s Lip, Queen of Trumps, 
Forster’s Orion, Isabella, Sylvia, Miss Holford, Negress, Forget-me- 
not, the Pearl, Arabella, and Rosy Circle 2n(l prize to Mr. Parker, 
gardener to J. H. Oughton, Bsq., Roehampton, for Arabella, Titus, 
Forster’s Orion, Camilla, Marc Antony, Mustee, Vesuvius, Pompey, 
Hebe’s Lip, Armada, Rosy Circle, and Bianca ;r— 3rd prize to Mr. 
Robinson, gardener to J. Simpson, Esq., Pimlico. 

To Nurserymen, for the best collection of twelve new, first-rate, and 
distinct varieties of Pelargoniums, grown in 8-inch pots. — Ist prize 
to Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, for Grulielma, Cruenta, Centurion, Blanche, 
Cassandra, Gustavus, Rosamond, Cavalier, Grandifiora, Bacchus, 
Pacha, and Hebe’s Lip ; — 2nd prize, to Mr. Gaines, Battersea, for Sir 
W. Raleigh, Gilbert, Queen of Beauties, Gazelle, Mrs. Brook, Xanfa, 
Miss Holford, Angelina, Model, Chieftain, Rose Bud, Cassandra, and 
Brenhilda. For the best collection of six fancy varieties : — Ist prize, 
to Mr. Gaines, for Lady Rivers, Anais, Ytolinski, Ibraham Pacha, 
Nosegay, and Jehu. 

Seedling Florists’ Flowers. ---Pelargoniums . — A prize was 
awarded to Messrs. Veitch and Son, nurserymen, Exeter, for Topping’s 
Brilliant, a seedling that received a first-class certificate in 1847 ; it is 
a noble flower, and will rank with the best in its class ; the colour is 
after the stylo of Duke of Cornwall, but quite distinct from that variety ; 
it is a good trusser, and an excellent habit. Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, 
was awarded a prize for a last year’s variety named Delicatissima, a tole- 
rably good flower in its class, but nothing new or superior, as shown in 
its present condition ; it may improve as the season advances ; sliape 
tolerably good, top petals a dark brown, or maroon, bottom petals 
pink, with a fair proportion of white at the base. A prize to Mr. Am- 
brose, of Battersea, for a fancy variety named Jenny Lind, which 
received a certificate last season ; this variety has prov^ itself worthy 
of a place in any collection ; it is a good shaped flower, and superior to 
many in its class. 


Royal South London Floricultural Show, 

Was held in the Surrey Zoological Gardens on May 17th. This was 
the show for the grand display of tulips in the south part of England. 
The specimens were numerous, and many of first-rate excellence were 
shown. * 

In addition to the Large Silver Adelaide Medal offered by the So- 
ciety, the winner of the 1st prize is to be presented by Mr. Lawrence 
with 6/. worth of Tulips to be selected from his bed. 1st prize was 
awarded to Mr. Hunt, of High Wycombe, for Polyphemus, Alcon, 
Matilda, Hamlet, Aglaia, Princess Charlotte’s Cenotaph, Darius. 
Vestris, Thalia, Strong’s King, Cerise k belle forme, Violet, and 
Blandiana. 

2nd prize to A. Lane, Esq., West Wycombe, in addition to the prize 
offered by the Society, Tulips to the value of 5/., Mr. Willmer, of 
Sunbury ; his flowers were— V estris, Polyphemus, Aglaia, Roi de Siam, 
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Cleopatra, Violet Neir, Holmes’ King, Triumph Royal, George IV., 
Lavinia, Grandeur, Superbe, and Palafox. 

3rd prize to John Edwards Esq., Holloway, who, in addition to the 
Soeiety’s prize, has the power of selecting Tulips to the value of 4L 
offered by Mr. Lawrence, of Hampton. The stand contained Diana, 
Baguet, Astonishing, Polyphemus, Cliopatra, Aspatia, Solon, Lalla 
Rookh, Arlette, Gloria Mundi, Pandora, and Aglaia. 

4th prize. Mr. Willmer presents the winner of this prize with 
. Tulips to the value of 3/., in addition to the Society’s medal. The prize 
was awarded to — Bankes, Esq, Cecil-street, Strand, for Washington, 
Leopold, Triumph Roy ale, Cleopatra, Lady Elizabeth, Hughes’ Rose, 
Cato, Moi Pitt, Bolivar, Aglaia, Lalla Rookh, and Optimus. 

In the Nurserymen's Class^ the 1st prize was awarded to Mr. Law- 
rence, of Hampton, for Hufton’s Optimus, Roi de Siam, Strong’s 
King, Claudiana, Prince George, Aglaia, Lac, Lord Blomfield, Tri- 
umph Royale, Polyphemus, Roscius, and Camuse. 

2nd prize to Mr. Batten, of Clapton, whose stand contained Nora 
Crena, Optimus, Betterel’s Brulante Eclatante, Polyphemus, Galatea, 
Thalia, Platoff, Sarah, Marshal Soult, Astonishing, Pandora, and Rose 
Brilliante. 

3rd prize to Messrs. Norman, of Woolwich, for Lord Strathmore, 
Dutch Superbe en Noir, Triumph Royale, Platoff, Strong’s Rainbow, 
Catalina, Polyphemus, Goldham’s Maria, Gloria Mundi, Belle forme, 
Violet Noir, and La Riche. 

4th prize. An extra prize to Mr. J. Fowle, of Sunbury. 

Pansies.— Great encouragement in valuable prizes were offered to 
this admired family of flowers, and it induced a strong competition. 
The stands were very numerous and the flowers well grown. 

In the Amateur's Class, 24 varieties, the 1st prize was awarded to 
Mr, W. Hall, of Enfield, who showed Rainbow, Superb, Victory, 
Optimus, Model of Perfection, Grand Sultan, Companion, Sulphurea 
elegans, Pliny, Shakspeare, Climax, Pizarro, Arethusa, Reliance, 
Dazzle, Hamlet, Great Britain, Constellation, Pompey, Curion, Defi- 
ance, Perfection, Dido, Supreme, 

2nd prize to Mr. T. Over, whose stand contained Rainbow, Sappho, 
Blooming Girl, Jehu, Superb, Mary Jane, Pizarro, Tryfosa, Isabella, 
Optimus, Duke of York, Exquisite, Model of Perfection, Goliah, 
Climax, Shakspeare, Virgil, Baroness Wenman, Excellent, Supreme, 
Snowdrop, Satirist, Pompey, Duchess of Rutland. 

3rd prize to Mr. Rutland, Chipping Norton, for Mary Jane, 
Rainbow, Princess Royal, Jehu, Blooming Girl, Excellent, Lord 
Hardinge, Achilles, Model of Perfection, Shakspeare, Black Prince, 
Superb, Phoebe, Exquisite, Black Bess, Great Britain, Attila, Pizarro, 
Duchess of Rutland, Bloomsbury, Duke of Wellington, Mulberry, 
Superb, Optimus, Sulphurea elegans. 

4th prize to Mr. Hale, of Hillingdon. 

5th prize to J. Edwards, Esq., of Holloway. ' 

6th prize to Mr, Scotcher, of Horton near Colnbrook. 

7th prize to Mr, Bridges, of Croydon. 

In the Nurserymen's Class, in stands containing 36 blooms, the Ist 
prize was obtained by Mr. C. Turner, of Chalvey, his flowers were 
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Supreme, Duchess of Rutland, Goliah, Constellation, Climax, Rainbow’, 
Zabdi, Arethusa, Achilles, Optimus, Shakspeare, Blooming Girl, 
Companion, Bride of Abydos, Model of Perfection, Attila, Hamlet, 
Pongriceus, Mary Jane, King of Holland, Superb, Othello, Aurora, 
Duke of Norfolk, Almanzor, Perseus, Berryer, Pizarro, Milton, White 
Perfection, Curion, Prince of Orange, Snowdrop, Plato, Hampden, 
Zabdi. 

2nd prize, Cutter and Co., Slough, for Rainbow, Climax, Mary 
Jane, Arethusa, Candidate, Dr. Wolff, Duchess of Rutland, Azurea, 
Goliah, Celeste, Optimus, Zabdi, Superb, Duke of Norfolk, Mrs. 
Hamilton, Shakspeare, Lord Hardinge, Pizarro, Exquisite, Perfection, 
Aurora, Lady Lacon, Supreme, Model of Perfection, King of Holland, 
Wellington, Bellissima, Duchess of Rutland, Baroness Wenman, Attila, 
Marquis of Lothian, Black Prince, Madonna, Achilles, Snowdrop, and 
Titian. 

3rd prize, Messrs. Bragg and Bright, Slough, for Milton, Rainbow, 
Blooming Girl, Mary Jane, Great Britain, Byne’s Jenny Lind, Con- 
stellation, Tryfosa, Duchess of Rutland, Almanzor, Candidate, Bride 
of Abydos, Aurora, Pizarro, Eclipse, Arethusa, Bloomsbury, Superb, 
Bragg’s Celeste, Mr. Hamilton, Duke of Norfolk, Unit, Countess of 
Stradbrooke, Eliza, Zabdi, Berryer, Wonderful, Matilda, Supreme, 
Clara, Bragg’s True Briton, Optimus, Charon, and Model of Perfection. 

4th prize to Mr. Thomson, Iver. 

5th prize to Mr. Agate. 

6th prize to Messrs. Hart and Nicklin, of Guildford. 

Prizes were presented by the Pansy Improvement Society to private 
growers, who had never taken a prize, for stands containing 12 blooms. 

1st prize, Mr. Hale, jun. ; 2nd. C. Matthews, Esq. ; 3rd. Mr. H. 
Harms. Also for the best bloom of a white ground Heartsease, 
awarded to Messrs. Cutter and Co., Slough, for Bell’s Climax ; for 
the best yellow ground, to Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, for Youell’s 
Supreme. 

Seedlings, — Pelargoniums. Small Silver Linnean Medal, pre- 
sented by subscription to Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, for a seedling named 
Aurora’s Beam, a large richly coloured flower, under petals deep rose 
with a spot on each, very dark top petals with a narrow margin of 
rose. The same to Mr. E. Beck for a white variety named Mont 
Blanc No. 1, a large pure white flower, with a small spot of a purple 
rose colour in the top petals ; the flower is of a good shape and smooth 
on the edges. Calceolarias: A certiiicate to Mr. Gaines fora Cal- 
ceolarea, named Earl St. Germain, yellow ground richly spotted with 
brown ; a flower of good form. Azalea : To Mr. Ivery, of Croydon, 
for a variety, named Iveryana, a large clear white flower, occasionally 
striped with rose. To Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, for a fiincy Pelar- 
gonium, named Garland. 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETV. 

The first exhibition of plants, &c., for the present season was held 
on Saturday, May 19th, in the gardens of the Society at Chiswick ; 
and, for the period held, we never previously saw an equal assemblage 
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of tupjgfb vegetable p^dduotkliEks. They were) ae e wh<^ ^[)iiwid 
,the extreme &r heal^ beauty, and nelection. We feel tpoly soery, at 
tWs late period of the month, not to be able to give more extended 
particnlam in our June number ; we are obliged to be sati^Mwith 
(for the present number) the insertion of a aelection of the most popubur 
tribes. * 

Azaluas. — T his exhibition is usually brilliant with the charming 
tribe of Indian Azalieas, and the present species and varieties brought 
together afforded us the opportunity of making a descriptive list of all 
the best presented on this occasion. 

Mr. Green, gardener to Sir £. Antrobus, Bart., exhibited the fol- 
lowing in splendid specimens : — 

A. triumphans. — A pretty rosy blush, with dark crimson spots and 
blotch on the upper part. It is a first-rate variety. Flowers large, 
and the plant four feet by four. 

A. variegati. — White-ground, suffused and streaked with a reddisli 
flesh colour, also some rSldish dots on the upper portion. It is very 
distinct and neat. It deserves to be in every collection, forming a 
pretty contrast with the higher colours. The plant was six feet high 
and four across ; a mass of bloom. 

A. rubra plena. — The flowers of a light orange-red, double. We 
have seen many plants of this variety in bloom, but not any one of so 
double a character, or so well bloomed as the plant here shown. It 
w'as nine feet high and four and a half across : a mass of bloom. Its 
curiosity gives it a claim to any collection. 

A. Glcdstannii. — White, the centre having a tinge of green, and 
the flower has occasional streaks and spots of rosy-scarlet. A separate 
blossom from two and a half to three inches across. The plant was 
five feet high by four across, and was literally covered with flowers. It 
is a beautiful kind, and ought to be in every collection. 

A. laterita. — The flowers are of a neat round shape, and of a 
handsome orange-red colour. A separate flower is two inches and 
a half across. The plant was six feet high and four across, most pro- 
fusely in bloom. It is a pretty, neat variety. 

A. speciosa. — A rich rose with crimson blotch and spots ; very 
showy, flowers large. The plant was seven feet by five. 

A. exquisiti.—A pale pink M'ith white margin and rich rose- 
coloured blotch and spots. It is a first-rate variety, and deserves to 
be in every collection. Plant five feet by four. 

A. rosea elegans. — A pretty rosy-pink with rosy-crimson blotch 
and spots. Flowers large and very showy. Plant six feet by three. 
It is a very handsome variety, deserving to be in any collection. 

A. vivicans, — A bright rose with very slight spotting. The plant 
Tour feet by three. 

A. sinensis. — A rich yellow, with the upper portion darker. Very 
pretty. Plant five feet by three. 

A. prsecentissima. — A light red, /of a second-rate variety. Plant 
five feet by three. 

A. pallida.— A pretty lilac, flowers large. Plant six feet by tliree. 

Mr. Donald, ga^ener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park, showed 
the following 
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Azalea nmorantlia purpurea;.?— The flowers were of a bright velvet 
purple, with the upper part of the flower dotted with large siKits of 
a deeper colour, giving a very distinct contrast. A separate Uoiaom 
was five inches across. It is a first-rate variety, worthy to^be in every 
collection. The plant was four feet high and three across. 

A. Bawsoni — The flower large, of a bright violet-purple. It is a 
second-rate variety. Plant four feet by three. 

A. Lawrenciana. — A rich deep scarlet, with a blotch, and dottii^ 
of a dark crimson. It is a first-rate variety. Flowers large ; plant 
four feet by three. 

A leucomgesta.— White, with a blotch and dotting of a pretty 
green. Flowers a good size. It is a first-rate kind, and ought to be 
in every collection. 

A. Minerva. — FlowdTs orange-scarlet, without any spots or blotch. 
A second-rate variety. 

A. (seedling). — A purple-violet ; large size. 

A. Grenvillia.— Bright red, with darker blotch and spots. Second- 
rate flower. . 

Along with A. Gledstannii, laterita- variegatu, rubra plena, and tri- 
uniphans. 

Mr. Fraser, of Lea-bridge, showed the following : — 

A. optima. — Bright rosy-scarlet ; flower large and showy. The 
plant six feet by four. 

A. purpurea superba. — A bright purple, with darker blotch and 
spots. The plant was five feet by four. It is a very distinct and fine 
variety. 

A. indica alba. — ^This old white kind is always admired. The plant 
was seven feet by six. 

A. phoenicea. — A pale' red ; showy. The plant five feet by five. 

A. triumphans, five feet by four. A. Minerva, three feet by three. 
A. speciosissima ; very showy, six feet by four. A. laterita, four feet 
by four. A. variegata, six feet by four. A. exquisite, five feet by five. 

Messrs. Lane, of Berkhamsted, showed tJie following : — 

A. grandis. — Violet, with lilac blotch and spots. A very fine Lind, 
well deserving a place in a collection. 

A. refulgens. — A showy orange-red ; very pretty. 

A, robusta. — A bright rosy-red ; showjs, and large flowers. 

A. decora. — Rosy-red, with deeper blotch and spots ; very fine, and 
showy. 

A. punctatum. — A pale red, with a very distinct deeper blotch and 
spots, 

A, semiduplex coccinea. — Rosy-scarlet ; very showy and liandsome ; 
well worth growing. 

A, Wooderii. — Violet, with crimson blotch and spots. Veiy pretty, 
and well worth growing. 

A. picturata; A. laterita plena; A. prestantissima ; A. leucoin- 
gesta ; and A. rosea-elegans. 

Mr. Fleming showed 

A. speciosa-pallida. A semi-double pinky-lilac ; pretty. 

A. fulgens, — A rich deep scarlet ; no blotch or spots, but very 
showy, 
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JL ^pe^Mk]iielita.4*«JL latge light red floirer$ verj eiiowy. 

The followiiig Audeii irero shown as single specimens:-* 

A. Tefulgens. — ^Bright soarletj with darker blotch and spots. Floorer 
large, and plant ioi^ feet by four. ^ It deserves to be in any collection. 

A. coronata. — A vivid rose, with a violet tinge, slightly spotted. 
Very showy, and worth ^wing. 

A. exquisite. — Pale pinky , flesh, with white margin, and deep rose 
blotch and spots. It ought to be in every collection. 

A. speciosissima. — A bright rosy red, slightly spotted. A separate 
blossom, is flve inches across. It is very showy, 

A. incomparabilis. — A rosy-pink. FloMcr large and showy. 
Second-rate. 

A. spectabile. — A pretty purple, but only a second-rate flow'er. 

A. glory of Surrey. — A light red, double, with slight spots. 
Flower large, but not neat form^. 

A. conqueror. — A light orange-scarlet flower, large and showy, 
but not first-rate form. 

A. laterita formosa. — A rich rosy-crimson, darker spots, with a 
tinge of violet, and large flower. It is a handsome variety. 

A. laterita pulchra. A bright crimson purple; flower very large 
and showy. It merits a place in any collection. 

A. coccinea-superba. — A very bright scarlet, with dark blotch and 
spots. The flower is large and showy. It deserves a place in any 
collection. 

A. pulcherrimina.- — A lilac-purple, with reddish spots. A very 
distinct variety, and well deserving to be one of a collection. 

A. aurantea ^superba. — A pale orange-red, with rose spots and a 
violet tinge. 

A candidissima. A pure white ; flower four inches across. Hand- 
some. 


New and Hare Plants exhibited, 

Mitraria coccinea. (Messrs. Veitchs’) — The plant is a neat erect 
shrub, with leaves in size and form like Achimenes longiflora. The 
flowers are each about two*inches long, tube- formed, bellying much ; 
they are borne on long footstalks, and hang pendant. The colour is 
a rich orange scarlet. It is a very beautiful and interesting plant. 

Viola lutca. (Messrs. Veitchs*)— -This is a very neat and beautiful 
species. The flowers rise about six to eight inches liigh, and a sepa- 
rate blossom is about an inch across of a bright rich yellow colour. 

Gloxinia insignis. (Messrs. Rodderbay, of Clifton, near Bristol.) — 
The flower is about four inches long, of a bright rose, and the insid(! 
of it having a broad deep crimson mark along the bottom. It is a 
showy variety. 

Salvia, a new species. (Messrs. Veitchs*.)— The foliage is small, 
and the flowers are a deep blue colour, each blossom is about an inch 
long. It is not equal to many others of the tribe. 

Sepbocampylus pubesoens. — Of medium growth. The flowers are of 
a violet purple colour, and a separate blossom two inches and a half long. 
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.Dsohyixanthiis JavAnious. (Mr. Jack, gardener to G. LoxaxMy Elq.) 
-^Eaoh flower is about two indies and a half long. The calyx k 
an inch long^ of a dark chocolate colour. The tub^hcfied flowinr is 
of a bright scarlet. The flowox are produced in &scicles of semal 
together. 

Hypocalymina robustum. — The flowers are bom^ in long q>ikes, like 
some of the old spireas, of a pretty lilac pink colour. It is a neat 
shrubby plant, (Mr. Jack.) 

Napoleana imperialis. (Mr. Iveson, of Sion House Gardens.) — The 
flower has somewhat the appearance of a small disarranged flower of 
a Fassiflora, of a dull buff* colour, with portions of red. The flowers 
are borne under cover of the noble foliage, which nearly conceal them. 
They are not of much interest. 

Azalea Iveryana. (Messrs. Ivery, of Croydon in Surrey).— The 
flower is large, a pure white with pink streaks and spots. It is a very 
handsome variety, worthy a place in any collection. It is an hybrid 
raised by them. 

Petunia (Hybrid). — (Mr. Ingrain, gardener to Her Majesty the 
Queen at Windsor) — The flower appears rough, but of a leathery thick- 
ness. It is funnel shaped, five inches long, and five inches across the 
mouth. The outside is of a rosy-purjile intermixed with batches of 
white. The inside of the tube is of a deep violet. It is a noble variety, 
far exceeding in size any other we have seen or heard of. 


Fine Specimen Plants exhibited. 

Francisea Hydrangeaformis. (Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. An- 
trobus).— A large plant, was in fine bloom, having Hydrangea-formed 
heads of flowers, about six inches across. The blossoms were too much 
crowded, but their pretty blue and purple colours give a nice effect ; 
but the contrast of such large leaves to the head of flowers is so dis- 
proportionate as npt to give the effect desirable. 

Pimelea Hendersonii (Mr. Cole).— A fine plant, literally covered 
with flowers. They are of a bright rosy-carmine. It is the hand- 
somest of the tribe we have seen, and deserves a place in every green- 

house. j. .j 

Gloxinia Teuchlerii.— Rose with streaks of blue, and a deep red inside. 

Dipladenia nobile.— An erect shrub ; the flowers in a spike : they 
are of a bright flesh colour, with a purple inside of the tube. It is 
neat and handsome. (Mr. Me Intosh, gardener to J. Wyndham, Esq., 
of Salisbury.) 

Gompholobium splendens. The large pea-formed flowers, of a 
bright yellow colour, produce a beautiful appearance. It deserves a 

place in every greenhouse. . n- • r 

Sfephanotus floribundus. — A plant coiled round a wire trellis with 
thirty-five heads of its lovely waxy white flowers. This plant deserves 
general cultivation. 

Sobralia macrantha.-A magnificent flowering orchideous plant. 
The flowers are nine inches by eight ; a bright violet, lilac, white, 
and yellow are in combination to grace this very splendid floww. 

Fancy Felabooniums.— Mr. Gaines exhibited the following 
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Ibrahim Paolia.^Upper petals bright rosy-crimteon, with a violet 
tinge towards the centre of the flower, and a light margin ; lower 
petals a light ground, and in the middle of each petal a blotch of light 
ciimson*/ Floweit an inch and a half across. It ■ is showy^ but not a 
good shape. 

Ytolin8ki.^tJpper petals a dark Velvet, with a light margin; 
lower ones a light ground, with a broad band of rosy*pink across the 
middle, and the margin light. The flower is an inch and a half across ; 
go6d form. 

Queen Victoria. — Ground colour white, with a slight tinge of flesh 
colour, and a spot of rose in the middle of the upper petals. It is 
inferior-shaped. 

Yeatmanniana grandiflora.— Upper petals dark crimson, shading off 
to a light margin ; lower petals light ground, and a bright rose spot 
in the middle of each. Form, second-rate. 

La belle de Afrique. — ^Upper petals, nearly the entire is dark, 
shading off witii crimson and a light margin; lower petals light 
colour the centre half, then dark crimson band aiid a light margin. 
Each flower is about two and a half inches across. Second-rate form. 

Anais. — The flower has a light ground, giving to it a large whitish 
centre, having lines of rosy- violet. Next to this is a broad band of 
violet and crimson with a white margin. Flower, good form and very 
handsome. 

Mr. Ambrose showed the following; — 

Nosegay. — Flower, light ground with a large blotch of velvet. The 
lower streaked with red. The form inferior. 

Lady Rivers. Flower a light ground, and the upper petals have a 
broad band of rich rosy-violet across the middle, and then a light 
margin. Lower petals have a slight tinge of lilac on the centre of 
each. Good form. 

Lady Flora Hastings.— Upper petals velvet, dark, and rosy-violet, 
with a light margin ; lower, white with a tinge of lilac. Flower two 
and a half inches across. Good form. 

Queen Victoria (Sheppard’s).— White ground, wdth a rich rosy- 
violet spot in the centre of each. 

Witii Anais and Ibrahim Pacha. 

Single Specimens of Fancy Pelargoniums, 

Ovid. — Crimson, with a light centre and a whitish margin. Second- 
rate form. 

Harlequin (Beck’s). — Ground colour white, with a tinge of rose. 
The upper petals are of a dark crimson. The form is very bad. The 
upper petals appear as if the margin of each had been clipped into five 
irregular sized sharp-pointed angles ; each point has a small tip of white. 

Countess of St. Germain. — Ground colour a pretty blush ; the upper 
petals have a large blotch of rosy-violet, with a light margin. 

Victorine. — Upper petals towards centre of flower; it is lilac, 
banded with bright pink, and a light margin. Lower petals white, 
with a tin^ of lilac, and a spot of rose colour in the middle of each. 
The margin is somewhat wavy. 

Ne plus ultra, — Centre white, broadly banded round with bright 
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rose, and a white mai^n. The &de of the flower appean very wavy, 
but it is a very showy varie^. ? 

Garland (AmbTWs)4-iCentre of the flower white, With ting^ of 
lilac and slight streaks of rose $ this is broadly banded * roand^Whh 
bright rosy-violet, and the margin is light The flower is 'of^fiue 
shape, and an inch and a-half across. This was the prize flower' of the 
Boyal South London showi 

Harlequin (Ambrose’s).— Upper 'petals very dark, with a narrow 
light margin. The lower petals have a light ground, with a blotch of 
crimson in the middle. It is an inferior form, and, like Beck’s Har- 
lequin, a ragged appearance. 

Picta, — Upper petals bright rosy-crimson, with a white margin. 
The lower petals have a bright rosy -crimson spot in the middle of each, 
which is surrounded with lilac, and the margin white. A fine-fornied 
flower, and an inch and a-half across. 

Queen superba.— Upper petals a bright rosy-pink, with a broad 
light margin. Lower petals blush-lilac. 

Fairy Queen. — Upper petals, towai*ds centre of flower, a violet 
tinge, then rich crimson, and a [pure white margin. Lower petals a 
light ground with a rosy-violet spot in the middle of each, with slight 
streaks of the same radiating from it. A fine form, and an inch and a 
half across. 

Bouquet tout fait. — Upper petals have a large velvet blotch, with a 
light margin. Lower petals a light ground, with a spot of bright rose 
in the middle of each. Good form, and an inch and a half across. 

Iraperatrice Josephine. — A light ground, with a spot of rose in the 
middle of each petal. 

Jehu superb.— Upper petals dark velvet crimson, w’ith a white 
margin. Lower petals a white ground, with a band across the middle, 
of bright rosy crimson, from which there are streaks of the same. 
The margin is white. Good form. An inch and a half across. 

Champion of Devon. — ^Upper petals velvet and crimson, with a 
violet margin. Lower petals light towards centre of flower, banded 
with crimson, and a light, broad, purple margin. Very pretty. An 
inch and a-half across. 

Bouquet de Flora. — A light ground, the upper petals a rosy crimson 
blotch. Lower petals a spot of purple at the middle of each. 

To Amateurs, for the best collection of twelve distinct Pelargoniums, 
grown in eight-inch pots : — 

1st prize to Mr. Cock, of Chiswick, for Zenobia, Paragon, Negress, 
the Pearl, Lyne’s Forget-me-not, Forster's Orion, Miss Holford, 
Armada, Rosy Circle, Hector, Minerva, and Sylvia. 

2nd prize to Mr. Staines, Middlesex Place, for Duke of Wellington, 
Bianca, Arabella, Vesuvius, Pompey, Forster’s Orion, Duchess of 
Leinster, Camilla, Cliimborazo, Beck’s Mustee, Rosy Circle, and 
Lyne’s Forget-me-not. 

3rd prize to Mr. Robinson, gardener to J. Simpson, £sq., Pimlico, 
for Sylph, Madeline, Juliet, Duke of Cornwall, Desdemona, Forster’s 
Orion, Sarah, Beck’s Aurora, the Pearl, Eliza Savage, Matilda, and 
Rosy Circle. 
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To Nurserymen, for the best collection of twelve distinct varieties 
of Pelargoniums, grown in eight-inch pots 

1st prize to Mr. Beck, of Isleworth, for Beck’s Gulielraa, Honora, 
Caroline, Rosamond, Cracker, Blanche, Cassandra, Princess, Hebe’s 
Lip, Centurion, Aurora, and Gustavus. 

2nd prize to Mr. Gaines, of Battersea, for Lady Kelly, Chieftain, 
Angelina, Cassandra, Model, Miss Holford, Queen of Beauties, Marc 
Antony, Princess Alga, lago, Floribunda, and Voyager. 

To Amateurs for the best collection of six distinct varieties of Pelar- 
goniums, grown in eleven-inch pots : — 

1st prize to Mr. Parker, gardener to J. Oughton, Esq., Roehamp- 
ton, for Bainbridge’s Camilla, Rosy Circle, Forster’s Orion, Pamplin’s 
Sir Walter Scott, Superba, and Beck’s Isabella. 

2nd prize to Mr. Staines for Vesuvius, Emma, Erectum, Sylph, Sir 
Robert Peel, and Rosy Circle. 

To Amateurs, for the best collection of twelve distinct varieties of 
Roses, grown in pots : — 

1st prize to Mr. Slowe, gardener to W. R. Baker, Esq., for Hyniena, 
Bouquet de Flora, Nina, Goubault, Madam Laffay, Emile Constia, 
Mrs. Bosanquet, Pactolis, Bourbon, Triumphant, Archduke Charles, 
and Belle Emile. 

2nd prize to Thomas Dawson, Esq., Panshanger, Herts, for Baron 
Prevost, Augustine Marget, Craraoisie Superieure, Henri Bashet, La 
Reine, Rivers’ Hybrid Perpetual, Chenedole, Madam Laffay, General 
Allard, Aubernou, Louis Buonaparte, and Richelieu Duval, 

To Nurserymen, for the best collection of twelve distinct varieties of 
Roses, grown in })ots : — 

1st prize to Mr. Francis Hertford for William Jesse, Eugene Hardy, 
Bougere Belle Maria, Charles Duval, Mrs. Elliott, Devoniensis, 
Souvenir de la Malinaison, La Reine, Annosa, Mrs. Bosanquet, and 
Mr. Lane. 

2nd prize to Messrs. Lane and Son, Great Berkhampstead, for Amie 
Vibert, Queen Armosa, Madam Bureau, Banksian Yellow, Psyche, 
Souvenir de la Malmaison, Comte de Paris, Baron Prevost, Vicomtesse 
de Cazes, Persian Yellow, and Marquise Bocella. 

Messrs. Beck and Paul’s collections were considered equal, conse- 
quently both had 3rd prizes. In Mr. Beck’s collection were Bougere, 
La Reine, Louis Buonaparte, Proserpine, Persian Yellow, Stadtholder, 
Augustine Marget, Le Grenadier, Souvenir de la Malmaison, William 
Jesse, General Vallais, and Triumphant. In Messrs. Paul’s collection 
were Clementine Seringe; Souvenir d’Anselme, La Reine, Antinous, 
Coup d’Hebe, Harrisonii,* Belle Marie, Madame Aude, Mrs. Elliott, 
Julia Mansais, Melonie, Connu, and De Candolle. 

For the best collection of six distinct varieties of Yellow Roses, 
grown in pots : — 

1st prize to Mr. Francis, Hertford, for Eliza Savage, Cloth of Gold, 
Pauline Plantier, Harrisonii, Smith’s Yellow Noisette, and Solfaterre, 
{^Continued mxt month.) 




annuals, Heliotropes, Pelargoniums, Verbenas, Petunias, Celsias, Zin- 
nias, Stocks, &c., but any omissions should be attended to at once. 


We have frequently called the attention of our young readers to the 
desirability of paying strict attention to the judicious arrangements of 
flowering plants, as regards height and harmony of colouring. It is 
true that, of late years, this subject has become a matter of study 
amongst gardeners, and great changes for the better have taken place 
in this respect j still we are far from supposing that we have arrived 


at perfection. Always bear in mind— if beauty, order, and effect are 


desired— tbit attention to this, next to a well laid-out flower garden, 
is essential to their full developement. In producing well-arranged 
contrasts, the different shades of colour must be as distinct from each 


other as possible ; for instance, white should never be placed in con- 
tact with yellow, or deep blue with crimson ; but white forms a good 
contrast with blue or red, blue to orange, yellow to purple or violet, 
dark crimson to light blue, and scarlet should be placed near those 
which have a profuse green foliage, as red and green form the best 
contrast. Orange and violet do well. Greenish-yellow and rose con- 


trast well. 


The only attention now required with such is to water freely, being 
careful it does not pass off, tie up, &c. Pinks and Carnations will 
require due care in securing, and by the middle of the month pipings 
of Pinks may be taken off', and towards the end layers of some early 
Carnations be made. Thin away extra flower buds. Dahlias will 
require securing, and thin out the shoots, so as only to retain about four 
or five. Stop the leading stem, to give support to the side ones. 
Cuttings will soon strike root. If the weather be dry, water duly, a 
good supply at once ; a portion of raulchy manure, spread over the 
roots, is very beneficial. Seeds of Sweet Williams, Canterbury Bells, 
Scabious, &c., should now be sown for next yearns blooming. Auri- 
cula and Polyanthus must be kept in a shady, but airy place. Pre- 
})are the compost for re-potting in next month. Sow seed as early as 
ripe. Pansey seed also sow. (See Articles on, &c.) 

New Flowers.— Let attention be given to hybridizing, with a view 
to obtain improved varieties. Roses — maggots often infest the buds ; 
carefully examine and destroy. Green fly, too, stop at first by fumi- 
gation, &c. (See Articles on.) Chrysanthemums : young plants should 
be prepared for the autumn. . Violets for next year’s blooming, attend 
to beds of, &c. (See Articles upon.) 
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m THE i^BsaaffBotrsE, stove, 

The greenhouie plsitta which are placed out of doors will require to 
be duly watered, for if allowed to Sag the result is the leaves arerda> 
maged. Moss ^^led between the pots keep the sdl cool. 

The house wm liow have to be kept gay and sweet by Balsams, 
Globe Amaranthns, Coxcomb, Brachycoma, Mignonette t^, &c. 
Re-pot as required, in order to keep the plants in a growing state. 
Achimenes brought forward in the stove will now be coming into 
bloom ; they repay for every attention. Cuttings of nearly all green- 
house plants should now be put off: May and June are the best months 
for that purpose. Cinerarias are highly ornamental, and well worth 
encouraging. Cuttings of Roses may be put in, and will soon strike. 
Camellias tliat have been forwarded by forcing the shoots and buds 
should now be placed in a cooler situation,, to give vigour to them. 
When the grass of Ranunculus or Tulips is quite dead, the roots may 
be taken up. Pelargoniums, as they go out of bloom, must be prepared 
for another season. (See Articles on, &c.) 

Ericas.— The early blooming kinds should be draughted out, and 
others may follow them as fast as they go out of bloom. Examine the 
plants very carefully, and see that they are in a proper state as to mois- 
ture ; and if you are an exhibitor, never put a plant of this or any other 
kind into a van without previously giving it a good soaking of water. 
The young plants which are not blooming had best be placed in a pit 
where they can be exposed or not, as may appear necessary. Stop such 
as require it boldly back, and train them so as to form a proper foundation 
for a good specimen. As the principal specimens go out of bloom they 
may be removed to a shaded situation to make their growth, being pre- 
viously cut in if necessary. Supports for an awning must be placed 
over them, so that in case of heavy storms, or continued rain, they 
can be protected a little. Clear, weak manure water may be used oc- 
casionally for the free growing kinds. With regard to ventilation 
there is no fear of your over-doing it after this time. Re-pot any 
requiring it, but do not over-pot ; the one-shift system is injurious to 
nearly all the tribe, the only exceptions are those of lapid growth and 
robust habit. Rough peat and silver sand, with bits of stone, &c., 
and a liberal drainage, are requisites. Epacrises, &c., should also be 
duly attended to in re-potting, &c. 

Azaleas in the forcing pit must be kept shaded during brigld sun- 
shine, and a moist growing atmosphere must be maintained around 
them. Water freely with weak guano water, and sprinkle the vacant 
parts of the house or pit daily, but not upon the bloom. As the plants 
go out of flow'er place them in heat, to perfect their wood for next 
year’s blooming. (See Articles on in previous volumes.) 

BULBS AND SEEDS FROM INDIA. 

BY FLORA. 

Both have been sent from India to this country encrusted in w hite 
wax, and afterwards wrapped in cotton, and although they had been 
four months sp eperusted, they arrived in a perfect state, and all grew 
vigorously, 
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FUCHSIA SPECTABILIS-Showy Fuchsia. 

T his fine species was discovered by Mr. Lobb, growing at an 
elevation of near five thousand feet in the Andes of Cuenca, and 
seeds of it were forwarded to Messrs. Veitch’s of Exeter, with whom the 
plant has bloomed, and a specimen recently exhibited at the Horticul- 
tural Society’s rooms, in Kegent-street.. Mr. Lobb describes it as the 
loveliest of the lovely, and that he found it growing in shady woods 
from two to four feet high. It is a fine looking shrub, woody below, 
and the branches stout and succulent, of a rich blood-red colour. The 
leaves are of a rich green above, and a deep purple underneath ; these 
contrasts rendering the plant attractive. It appears to be a free 
bloomer and a rapid grower, and ought to be in every collection of 
this very interesting tribe of flowers. Dr. Lindley describes this new 
species “ the Queen of Fuchsias.” It is not yet offered for sale. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Anopteeus glandulosus— Glandulak-leaved. 

SaxifragecB. H&candria Digynia. 

A native of Van Diemen’s Land, introduced by Ronald Gunn, Esq., 
sent to the Royal Gardens at Kew. It is a pretty evergreen shrub, 
flowering in the winter; the flowers are produced in spikes, each 
flower about half an inch across, of a delicate fleshy pink, and show 
well against the dark green leaves. It has been treated as a green- 
house plant, but in the south of England it would probably do out 
of doors. (Figured in Bot Mag^^ 4877.) 
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Mj/rsitwcctt. PentttJidria Afonogyiiia. 

A Dative of New Zealand. It forms a pretty tree, the leaves being 
of a dark glossy green ; the flowers are uninteresting. (Figured in 
Bot, Mag,, 4379.) 

Dendrobium anosmum — Scentless. 

Orchidacca:. Gynandria Monandria, 

Messrs. Loddiges obtained this fine plant from the Philippine 
Islands. It has recently bloomed in their noble collection. The 
stems are vigorous, pendulous, bearing numerous flowers. Sepals and 
petals of a lilac purple. Labellum with a white margin, and tlie 
interior of it a velvet black, with a violet tinge at the lower part of it. 
A separate flower is nearly three inches across. (Figured in Pax, 
Mag, Bot.) 

Eriostemon neriipolicm — Oleander-leaved Eriostemon. 

Rutacecc Boronica. 

A very fine shrubby plant, well adapted for exhibition purposes. It 
forms a close branching shrub, from three to four feet high, with 
lanceolate pointed leaves, the flowers growing from their axils ; the 
leaves are about the size of those of a broad-leaved Myrtle, but rather 
longer ; the flowers are star-shaped, formed of five spreading petals, 
the colour of which is blush-white, tinged and tipped with pink ; they 
are borne profusely all over the plants in April and May. It is a native 
of New Holland, and was introduced before 1847, being probably 
confounded with E. cuspidatum. 

Gesneria Libanensis — Many-plowered. (Syn. Itytidophyllum 

floribundum, Conradia floribunda.) 

Gesneriacea. Didynamia Angiospermia. 

Supposed to be from the West Indies. The plant is quite dwarf, 
growing but a few inches high. It blooms freely ; a plant about three 
inches high and five or six across will produce twenty flowers. They 
are of a rich scarlet, and a single blossom is about an inch and a half 
long, tube-shaped, with the end decurved. It requires the usual stove 
treatment given to the tribe. It has bloomed at the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. 

Jatropha podagrica — Gouty stalked. 

Euphorhiacea, Monacia Monadelphia. 

From New Grenada. The plant grows about half a yard high, and 
only a few leaves appear at a time. The flowers are produced in a 
cyme of about four inches across, of a rich orange-red colour, and in 
contrast with the bright yellow anthers have a pretty appearance. It 
requires to be grown in the hothouse. (Figured in Bot, Mag,, 4376.) 

IxoRA Javanica — Javanese Ixora. 

Cinchonacea:, 

A beautiful evergreen shrub, growing from three to four feet high, 
with opposite ovate oblong-pointed leaves, and terminal dense tri- 
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cliotomous corymbs of rich orange-vermiliion coloured flowers. The 
flowers in this genus are salver-shaped, that is, having a slender tube 
and a spreading limb ; this limb, in the present species, consists of 
four oval roundish lobes. The plant is similar to Ixora crocata, but 
different and somewhat superior to it in its flowers, which are produced 
in the summer. Native of Java, in the woods on the mountain sides, 
whence it was introduced in 1846 by Messrs. Yeitch. It is the 
Favetta javanica (Blume). 

Pentstemon lanceolatus— -Lanceolate-leaved Pentstemon. 

Scrophulariacea. 

A showy 'perennial, clothed with short viscous pubescence, and 
growing about three feet high. The leaves are lance-shaped, of 
thickish texture. The flowers form a rather loose few-flowered leafy 
panicle at the top of the stem ; they are large, and grow singly or 
sometimes three together, being short and swollen, and expanding into 
a five-lobed limb ; the colour is deep purplish-lilac, and they open 
towards the end of the summer. An ornamental species, introduced 
from Mexico, near Aguas Calientes, to Belgium, about 1814. It is 
nearly hardy, requiring shelter in wet or severe winter. 

Thibaudia microphylla — Small-leaved Thibaudia. 

• Vacciniaceo}. 

A neat evergreen shrub, with smooth-furrowed branches, and small 
leathery dark green roundish-oblong retuse leaves, somewhat resembling 
those of the box-tree ; they are nearly sessile, with a few scattered 
minute hairs on the under surface. The flowers are produced singly 
in the axils of the upper leaves, and stand nearly erect, projecting 
quite clear from the leaves ; they are tubular cone-shaped, with a 
small five-cleft orifice at the apex, and are said to be of a scarlet 
colour ; in dried specimens they appear purple. It is a native of Peru 
(stated to beat an elevation of 12,000 feet), and was introduced in 
1847, but has not yet flowered in this country. 

Thyrsacanthus strictus — ^Upright Thyrse- flower. (Syn. 

Justicia longiracemosa, Aphelandra longiscapa.) 

Acanthacea. Diandria Mongynitu 

It is a half-shrubby plant, growing from two to three feet high, 
branchy. The flowers are borne in erect racemes of a foot in length, 
of a rich scarlet colour, with a purplish calyx. A single flower is 
tubular, approaching to funnel-shaped, an inch and a half long. It 
blooms in the winter months, and is then a highly ornamental plant, 
deserving to be in every warm greenhouse or plant stove. (Figured 
in Bot, Mag,^ 4378.) 

Eosa ANEMONAiFLORA— A nemone-flowered Hose. 

Rosacea:, 

This species has smooth-branching stems, and trifoliolate leaves, the 
leaflets of which are almost lance-shaped and sharply serrated ; the 
flowers grow in somewhat globular clusters ; they are not individually 
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A FEW WORDS ON TULIPS AND TULIP GROWERS. 


very large, nor remarkable in colour, being pale blush ,• but the five 
outer petals are broad, while the centre is filled by a quantity of 
smaller petals, in the same way as the blossoms of a double anemone ; 
they appear in June and July. It is related to the musk Roses, a 
native of China, and introduced by Mr. Fortune, in 1845. 

Vaccinium leucostomum — White-lipped Vaccinium. 

Vacciniacea:, 

A pretty evergreen shrub, with erect angular branches, thick, oblong, 
nearly sessile leaves, and numerous flowers ; in short, three or four- 
flowered erect racemes, clustered in the axils of the leaves; these 
blossoms are pitcher-shaped, and are described by Mr. Lobb, the 
discoverer of the plant, as being “ scarlet, tipped with white as they 
crowd every part of the branclies, and stand erect so as to become 
displayed to the best advantage, they must be very ornamental. It is 
a native of Peru, at Veto, 8000 feet above the sea, and was introduced 
in 1847 by Messrs. Veitch, but has not yet bloomed in this country. 


A FEW WORDS ON TULIPS AND TULIP GROWERS. 

BY BAUL, OF MANCHESTER. 

Lately on reperusing some of your former volumes, I came* upon a 
little controversy between Mr. Tyso, Mr. W. Harrison, and Mr. John 
Slater, to the effect that the north country growers of Tulips was a 
century behind the south country growers. I recollect that at the time 
these papers came out I took all for granted, and finding with all the 
care I took that I got some stained bottoms in my own bed, I thought 
it more than probable that many growers in the north were in the 
same predicament ; consequently having no knowledge of the north 
growers at that time, I did not think much of the accusations made 
against them. Shortly afterwards your esteemed correspondent, Mr. 
W. Harrison, requested the growers of the different localities to forward 
to you descriptions of the flowers grown ; this request produced the 
descriptive catalogue of Mr. John Slater of this town, which was 
severely animadverted upon by a writer in the Gardener^ and led to a 
continued discussion, in which you, Mr. Editor, are aware that I took 
a part. This descriptive catalogue of Mr. Slater’s did him much credit, 
and was extensively circulated. About three years since I came to 
reside at Manchester, and in a short time I paid him a visit and found 
him a very respectable man, and much respected in the neighbourhood, 
an extensive cultivator of Tulips, and a person whose judgment might 
be relied upon. I have been a sort of Paul Pry, and have peeped in 
here and there, without any thought of intrusion. And from what I 
have seen and heard, whatever prejudices I might have had from 
reading the different papers on the subject, they are now entirely 
evaporated. I certainly have not found any nurseries for extent like 
the celebrated one, described by Mr. Glenny some years since, “ where 
they grew Pansies by the acre and Tulips by the mile;” but still 
there are some extensive growers, and have been for years. It appears 
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that the late Roger Farrand, Esq., of Plymouth Grove, near this city, 
was an extensive cultivator ; and Mr. Butler, who in 1829 published 
a descriptive catalogue (which is now lying before me), did a great 
deal towards extending the fancy. The principal varieties of the south 
are grown here, and a great many that are not known there. The 
attention that has been paid to the raising of seedlings is very gratify- 
ing ; this has been carried to such extent that there is every season 
new things coming out. This season Mr. Slater has been disposing of 
his collection in order to devote more attention to his own seedlings ; 
I believe he has forty or fifty entire new things, and some of them 
gems of the first water, and several other cultivators have been doing 
the same. The attention paid to their breeders is very praisewortliy ; 
they must be entirely clean at the bottom, good cups, and good form, 
and if the southern growers do not take great care, the northern will 
soon outdo them. It is true that in many villages for miles round 
Manchester there are a great many poor men wlio are weavers, that 
are tulip growers, and have their exhibitions in their localities, who 
cannot afford to give 15/. for a Pandara, or 10/. for a Devonshire, or 
5/. for a Strong’s King, who are now and then forced to put up a 
creamy or stained bottom ; but so great is the competition and the 
anxiety for clean flowers, that the stained bottoms will soon be done 
away. One thing is evident here, and that is, there is more attention 
paid to the regular marking of a flower than in the south. At a Tulip 
sale I attended the other day, I was surprised at the price that breeders 
sold at, not at the rate of 8/. or 10/. tlie hundred, but 10^., 15^., and 
20s, the single root ; thus from all that I have seen and heard, I con- 
sider that the Tulip growers of the north are at least on a par with 
the growers of the south. 

P.S. — Above I have mentioned the descriptive catalogue of the late 
Mr. Butler ; the only fault I find with him is, that in his descrip- 
tions he says nothing about clean or stained bottoms. 

I would here suggest, and I hope it wdll be taken in good part by 
those growers who send out printed lists of their bulbs for sale, that 
they insert p. b. for pure bottoms, and s, b. for stained bottoms ; it 
would add much to the convenience and guidance of all purchasers of 
this most splendid of florist’s flowers. 


ON STRIKING CUTTINGS OF THE MONTHLY 
BLOOMING CHINA ROSES. 

BY DAHL, OF MANCHESTER. 

Making a call on a friend a few months since, who had standing in 
her parlour window some Monthly China Roses, and plants of the 
Fuchsia that were rather overgrown, she requested me to trim them in 
a little, which I did, and was collecting what was cut off to throw 
away ; she said, “ Perhaps you will take tliem home and strike them 
I replied, “ The Roses are too much trouble, but not having the variety 
of the Fuchsia, I will take them.” She immediately said, “ The Roses 
are no sort of trouble, I struck all these in water in a glass bottle last 
year,” 
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Hearing this I took part of them home, and the first thing I met 
with was a dolFs China sugar bason, belonging to one of my little 
girls. I put into it about half an inch deep of earth, and filled it up 
with water, put in the cuttings, and placed it in an attic window, used 
as a lumber room. About a month since I went into the room, all 
the cuttings looked well, and had made wood. On taking them out 
of the water, the Fuchsias had made splendid roots, and each of the 
Hoses had made three or four roots about an inch long, I planted them 
in pots and they are doing well. 

1 have for some seasons struck a quantity of cuttings of different 
things by the following easy method : — Take a pot of any size, large or 
small, then a smaller one, stop up the hole of the small one witli a 
cork, and make it water tight ; place drainage in the larger one, and 
put the small one on it, and hll up the space around the small one 
inside the large one, with some light soil mixed with a little sand. 
So that there may be about two inches of soil all round the pot ; this 
may be filled with cuttings, and a good sized pot will hold a great 
many ; then fill the smaller one with water, and keep it so. The 
porous nature of the pot will keep the earth continually in a state of 
moisture, and in about ten or fourteen days, if the pot is kept in a warm 
window, the whole will be well rooted and fit to plant out either in 
pots or beds. 

These, Mr. Editor, are such easy and certain methods of propagating 
plants, that the poorest person and the humble cottager may luxuriate 
to their hearts’ delight, in their Fuchsias, Roses, Verbenas, &c. This 
last method I have adopted some years, and have always found it 
more than answer the expectation I at first formed of it. 

This plan is referred to by one of your correspondents in a former 
volume ; but before I saw his remarks the plan was suggested to ray 
mind by seeing a mimulus strike in the basin of a fountain, in which 
was deposited a quantity of earth, and at once I adopted it. 


REMARKS ON THE BELLIS PERENNIS, OR DOUBLE- 
FLOWERED DAISY. 

DY A clergyman’s PAUGHTEB. 

Who can see or hear the name of the common field Daisy without a 
thousand pleasurable associations? It is connected with the sports of 
our childhood, and the pleasures of our youth. We walk abroad to seek 
it, yet it is the very emblem of home. It is a favourite with man, 
woman, and child. It is the robin of flowers. Turn it all ways, and 
on every side you will find new beauty. You are attracted by the 
snowy-white leaves, contrasted by the golden tuft in the centre, as it 
rears its head above the green sod ; pluck it, and you find it backed by 
a delicate star of green, and tipped with a bright crimson, rose, or 
blush colour. 

“ Daisies with their pinky lashes ” 

are among the first darlings of spring. In flower almost the whole 
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year, closing in the evening and in wet weather, and opening on the 
return of the sun — 

“ Meadows trim with daisies pied.” 

Drayton, enumerating a variety of flowers which are woven into 
-garlands by the nymphs to adorn the river Tame on his bridal day, 
tells us they place 

The Daisy over all those sundry sweets so thick, 

As Nature doth herself, to imitate her right, 

Who seems in that, her pearl, so greatly to delight 
That every plain therewith she powdereth 

But the field Daisy has become an inhabitant, too, of the flower- 
garden, where may be seen the “ Wee modest, crimson-tipped flower,” 
in its double state, and to the same I am desirous to draw the attention 
of the reader. 

Two writers in former volumes of the Floricultural Cabinet 
have, however, solicited the attention of florists to the more general 
cultivation of the lovely double-flowered Daisy, viz., Mr. Goodall, of 
Bode Hall, in Cheshire, in vol. iii., page 34, and Mr. Mackenzie, of 
West riean, Stirling, in Scotland. I was induced by what the latter 
writer stated to turn my attention to the matter, and though I have 
only yet obtained six varieties, I am so highly delighted with them 
that I cannot forbear adding my request too, and hope a list of all the 
varieties known in different localities may be forwarded to the Editor 
of this Magazine, so that a general collection might be obtained. 

Mr. Mackenzie mentions that more than twenty varieties exist in the 
neighbourhood of his residence. I should be highly obliged if he 
would favour us with a descriptive list, or refer us to where the kinds 
may be procured ; and ajiy reader who can contribute to promote my 
object, and will do so, will additionally oblige me, and 1 doubt not 
inaiiy others too. 

The plan I pursue in cultivating this lovely flower is as follows : — 
Early in September I divide offsets from the parent plants, and make 
a plantation along the edges of walks, around the margins of flower- 
beds, or in patches in the borders. My soil is what is usually termed 
a medium compact loam, in tolerable condition as to being enriched 
with old cow manure, that is, such as is generally heaped up from the 
cow-house ; 1 find it suits this plant better than dung from the stables, 
being cooler. These plants bloom from the beginning of March to 
the end of June. About the end of March 1 make another plantation 
of them, which comes into bloom by the end of May, and continues to 
the end of summer. 

By the sides of walks they are more affected by dry weather, but I 
have had application to a pond of soft water, poured over by a water- 
pot with its rose. I keep the plants iii health and beauty. In order 
to have my walk edges in bloom nearly all the year, 1 plant the second 
portion (in March) close behind the first blooming plants, which were 
planted in September. 

During this year my bloom has been exceedingly beautiful ; it has 
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nothing else could equl.T. ^ 

If I could be the humble instrument of stimulating other persons to 
the cultivation of this (to me) lovely favourite, it would afford me 
much gratification. I am far from being alone an admirer of it ; some 
of our most eminent writers have seen so many beauties therein as to 
induce them, in highly interesting poetic lines, to eulogize my pet 
flower. 

Hoping that the poet’s song may effect what I am not able to accom- 
plish, I respectfully request the following extracts may accompany my 
remarks, 

Wordsworth, with a true poet’s delight in the simplest beauties of 
Nature, addresses the Daisy thus : — 

In youth from rock to rock I went. 

From hill to hill, in discontent 
Of pleasure high and turbulent, 

Most pleased when most uneasy ; 

But now my own delights I make, — 

My thirst at every rill can slake. 

And gladly Nature’s love partake 
Of thee, sweet Daisy 1 

When soothed awhile by milder airs, 

Thee Winter in the garland wears 
That thinly shades his few grey hairs ; 

Spring cannot shun thee ; 

Whole summer fields are thine by right ; 

And Autumn, melancholy wight, 

Doth in thy crimson head delight, 

When rains are on thee. 

In shoals and bands, a morrice train, 

Thou greet’st the traveller in the lane ; 

If welcomed once, thou count’s! it gain ; 

Thou art not daunted, 

Nor car’st if thou be set at nought ; 

And oft alone in nooks remote 
We meet thee, like a pleasant thought, 

When such are wanted. 

Be Violets in their secret mews 

Tlie flowers the wanton Zephyrs choose ; 

Proud be the Rose, with rains and dews 
Her head impearling ; 

Thou liv’st with leas ambitious aim, 

Yet hast not gone without ^hy fame ; 

Thou art indeed by many a claim 
Tlie poet’s darling. 

“ If to a rock from rains he fly, 

Or some bright day of April sky. 
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Imprisoned by hot sunshine lie 
Near the green holly, 

And wearily at length should fare ; 

He need but look about, and there 
Thou art ! — a friend at hand, to scare 
His melancholy. 

A hundred times, by rock or bower, 

Ere thus 1 have lain couched an hour, 
Have I derived from thy sweet power 
Some apprehension ; 

Some steady love ; some brief delight ; 
Some memory that had taken flight ; 
Some chime of fancy, wrong or right ; 

Or stray invention. 

If stately passions in me burn. 

And one chance look to thee should turn, 
I drink out of an humbler urn 
A lowlier pleasure ; 

The homely sympathy that heeds 
The common life our nature breeds ; 

A wisdom fitted to the needs 
Of hearts at leisure. 

When, smitten by the morning ray, 

I see thee rise alert and gay. 

Then, cheerful flower ! ray spirits play 
With kindred gladness : 

And when, at dusk, by dews opprest 
Thou sink’st, the image of thy rest 
Hath often eased my pensive breast 
Of careful sadness. 

And all day long I number yet, ^ 

All seasons through, another debt. 

Which I, wherever thou art met, 

To thee am owing ; 

An instinct call it, a blind sense ; 

A happy, genial influence. 

Coming one knows not how nor whence, 
Nor whither going. 

“ Child of the Year I that round dost run 
Thy course, bold lover of the sun. 

And cheerful when the day’s begun 
As morning leveret. 

Thy long-lost praise thou shalt regain ; 
Dear shalt thou be to future men 
As in old time ; thou, not in vain, 

Art Nature’s favourite.” 
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At another time he describes it as--* 

‘‘ A nun demure, of lowly port ; 

Or sprightly maiden of Love’s court, 

In her simplicity the sport 
Of all temptations. 

A queen in crown of rubies drest ; 

A starveling in a scanty vest ; 

Are all as seems to suit it best, 

Its appellations. 

A little Cyclops with one eye 
Staring to threaten and defy, 

Tiiat thought conies next,— and ins/ant ly 
The freak is over, 

The shape will vanish ; and, behold 1 
A silver shield with boss of gold. 

That spreads itself, some faery bold 
In fight to cover.” 

Montgomery, too, has written in praise of the Daisy ; for who that 
has one sparkle of true poetry does not love it ? Some have gone so 
far as to say, that his praises of this little flower have made it liis own 
for ever. 

These lines were addressed to a Daisy found in full bloom on 
Christmas'day, 1803;— 

** There is a flower, a little flower, 

AVith silver crest and golden eye, 

That welcomes every changing hour. 

And weathers every sky. 

The prouder beauties of the field 
In gay but quick succession shine, 

Eace after race their honours yield. 

They flourish and decline. 

“ But this small flower, to Nature dear, 

While moon and stars their courses run, 

Wreathes the whole circle of the year, 

Companion of the sun. 

“ It smiles upon the lap of May, 

To sultry August spreads its charms, 

Lights pale October on his way, 

And twines December’s arras. 

“ The purple Heath and golden broom. 

On moory mountains Catch the gale, 

O’er lawns the lily sheds perfume, 

The Violet in the vale. 

“ But this bold flow ’ret climbs the hill, 

Hides in the forest, haunts the glen, 

Plays on the margin of the rill, 

Peeps round tlie fox’s den. 
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“ Within the garden’s cultured round 
It shares the sweet Carnation’s bed, 

And blooms on consecrated ground 
In honour of the dead. 

^ The lambkin crops its crimson gem, 

The wild bee murmurs on its breast, 

The blue fly bends its pensile stem 
Light o’er the skylark’s nest. 

’Tis Flora’s page : — ^in every place, 

In every season fresh and fair, 

It opens with perennial grace, 

And blossoms everywhere. 

On waste and woodland, rock and plain. 

Its humble buds unheeded rise ; 

The Rose has but a summer reign, ’ 

The Daisy never dies.” 

One more passage I will add, and go no further, for it would hll a 
volume did I collect all the poetical passages relative to this favourite 
flower. 

Star of the mead 1 sweet daughter of the day. 

Whose opening flower invites the morning ray, 

From thy moist cheek and bosom’s chilly fold 
To kiss the tears of eve, the dew-drops cold ! 

Sweet Daisy, flower of love ! when birds are paired, 

’Tis sweet to see thee with thy bosom bared, 

Smiling in virgin innocence serene, 

Thy pearly crown above thy vest of green. 

The lark, with sparkling eye, and rustling wing. 

Rejoins his widow’d mate in early spring ; 

And, as he prunes his plumes of russet hue. 

Swears on thy maiden blossom to be true. 

“ When May-day comes, the morning of the year, 

And from young April dries the gelid tear. 

When, as the verdure spreads, the bird is seen 
No more, that sings amid the hawthorns green, 

In lovelier tints thy swelling blossoms blow 
The leaflets red beneath the leaves of snow. 

The damsel now, with love-awakened mind. 

First hopes to leave her infancy behind. 

Glides o'er the untrodden mead at dawning hour, 

To seek the matin- dew of mystic power, 

Bends o’er the mirror-stream with blushful air. 

And weaves thy modest flower amid her hair. 

“ Oft have I watched thy closing buds at eve. 

Which for the parting sunbeams seemed to grieve. 

And, when gay morning gilt the dew-bright plain, 

Seen them unclasp their folded leaves again : 
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Nor he who sung — ^ The daisy is so sweet,’ 

More dearly loved thy pearly form to greet ; 

When on his scarf the knight the daisy bound, 

And dames at tourneys shone with daisies crown’d. 

And fays forsook the purer fields above 

To hail the daisy, flower of faithful love ” — Dr, J, Leyden, 


ON ARRANGING FLOWER GARDENS. 


To gain a correct knowledge of an object, we must not only see it, 
but look attentively at it ; and so also, if we would arrive at correct 
notions of the principles of modern flower-gardening, we must exercise 
our understanding in regard to our object, and have a mental power of 
carrying the image of the object along with us, before anything like 
agreeable combinations can be produced. Now, I have observed that 
a square figure, divided into four triangles, and planted with plants of 
one height, but of two opposite colours, represents harmony and 
diversity ; and when these are so arranged that the one side of the 
figure reflects the other, an agreeable effect is produced on the eye, 
indicating its healthy state, and at the same time illustrating the whole 
theory of colours. It is a principle of perspective, that a large figure 
is more imperfectly seen near a person than a small one, in conse- 
quence of the rays of light reflected from the large figure passing by 
the eye ; and whether it is a square figure divided as above, or one 
differently arranged, so as it comes within the intersectional angle thus 
formed by the eye, the principle qf planting in both cases will be the 
same. 


ON THE GROUPING OF BOURBON ROSES. 

Mr. Rivers, of Sawbridgeworth Nursery, in remarking upon the 
grouping of the lovely tribe of Bourbon Roses, says: — Very delicate 
growers and those of more vigorous habits, if planted on the same 
bed, as a matter of course, do not assimilate, and have a bad effect. 
In order to obviate this, the following roses are recommended for their 
similarity of habit, groupmg well : — A beautiful bed of delicate blush 
roses may be formed of the following varieties — Anne Beluse, Madame 
Nerard, Comtesse de Ress%uier, and Reine du Congress. A splendid 
group of tall crimson Bourbons may be formed with Dupetit Thouars, 
Le Grenadier, and Julie de Fontenelle. As magnificent crimson 
roses for a large bed, Mr. R. recommends the following : — Comte de 
Rambuteau, Dumont de Courset, Gloire de Paris, Oscar le Clerc, and 
Souchet. Rosy carmine varieties are, Augustine Lelieur, George 
Cuvier, Henri le Coq, Lichas, and Marquis de Moyre. And now 
for “ couleur de rose,” last but not least. How profusely in autumn 
are the following varieties, covered with their large and finely-shaped 
rosy -tinted floweis*-^Emilie Courtier, Edouard Desibsses, La Gracieuse, 
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and Madame Marget. Of nearly uniform growth, neither tall nor 
dwarf, they are the^We milieu among Bourbon roses, and ought to 
have a very large bed devoted to their beauteous selves. 


TO DESTROY WEEDS OR MOSS ON WALKS. 

BY A PRACTITIONER. 

The present wet season will tend very much to the growth of weeds 
and moss on walks. By the following application I have for several 
past years kept my walks wholly clean. 

I obtained some gas tar from the gas-works, and put a portion into 
some W'ater, about two quarts of the former to six of the latter. Into 
that mixture I put a quarter of a pound of arsenic. This being done, 
I had a small iron stove, and over the fire I fixed a metal pot which 
held ten gallons. This construction was taken to the walk, and the 
liquor kept boiling there ; the entire surface was then sprinkled over, 
by means of a water-can and a fine rose, with the boiling mixture. 
This application will prove effectual, if done once every three years, on 
gravel walks and on others, in accordance with the circumstances and 
material . — {Aprils 1848.) 


ON FLAX-WATER. 

In preparing Flax for its ultimate purposes, it is found necessaiy to 
soak it for a time in water. A correspondent in the Gardeners' 
Chronicle^ who has had opportunities of witnessing the effects of the 
Flax-water on vegetation, insects, &c., communicates the following par- 
ticulars : — 

In the spring of 1847 (in two adjoining gardens), himself and a 
neighbour planted out Dahlias on the same day, and w'ith the usual 
equal preparatives as to soil, manure, &c., but in the succeeding at- 
tention to the plants the correspondent applied Flax-water to the roots 
of them, and the difference in successful vigour and blooming was most 
surprisingly in favour of the plants which had been fed with the^Flax- 
water. 

“ My long acquaintance with Flak led me to observe the effects it 
had upon waters in which it was soaked, that I found animal life soon 
became extinct, whether in the running brook or in the stagnant pond ; 
if Flax had been steeped in it, fish and insects alike perished. The 
knowledge of this fact, together with the recollection of the good 
effects of such water on grass land, induced me to supply the roots of 
my Dahlias with small quantities of it; and my anticipations that 
benefit would result were much more than realized. I also applied 
Flax-water for the destruction of the green fly, which had previously 
infested my plants, and after an ablution of this water I was glad to 
find the extermination of the race resulted. I have proved, too, that 
this water is beneficial to Hydrangeas, Geraniums, Roses, &e. I am 
of opinion, if further tried) it would be found valuable ; and as 1 am 
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PRIMULA SINENSIS — Chinese Primrose. 

BT CLERICDS. 

This beautiful plant, in its species and varieties, flourishes and blooms 
quite astonishingly when grown in the following compost, viz., equal 
parts of rich mellow turfy-loam, rough sandy-peat, and wdl-rotted 
dung, to which add a good sprinkling of charcoal-dust. A free 
drainage is essential. In the above, with other due attention as to 
watering, &c., an ample reward will follow. 


I shall he 


^wkbto tarlti eAed with 


Mr. LOW’S VISIT TO SARAWAK. 

In our April Number we made some extracts from, and remarks upon, 
the interesting volume he has written. We again recommend it to our 
readers, and add the following extracts, as a continuous specimen : — 

“ On the banks of the rivers, and growing as underwood in the 
dense jungles, are found many beautiful species of the genera Ixora, 
and Pavetta, the former with large bunches of flowers of every shade, 
from orange to crimson, the latter with tufrs of pure and delicate white 
blossoms. Other genera of the order Rubiaceae abound, and are 
amongst the most beautiful wild plants ; many of these are fragrant. 
Four species of the Clerodendron also adorn the banks of the Sarawak 
river, two of them bearing white, one scarlet, and one crimson flowers ; 
one of the white ones emits a grateful perfume. 

“ The Clerodendron which bears the crimson flowers is the most 
handsome of them all ; it grows to a shrub of ten feet in height, having 
at the point of every branch a large loose spike of rich crimson flowers ; 
the head of the flowers is frequently three feet in height from the 
foliage — rarely less than two — forming with the bracts and stems, 
wliicli are equally crimson, a magnificent pyramid of flowers ; each 
being relieved by a beautifully white centre and the long protruding 
stamens ; the foliage is also fine, being heart-shaped, very large, and 
dense. This fine species, which is now growing well in England, I 
have named after Captain C. Drinkwater Bethune, R.N., C.B., whose 
kindness in Borneo was of the greatest assistance to me, and who, oh 
his return, was successful in introducing some of the finest of the 
Borneo plants. 

When the Clerodendron has ceased flowering, the crimson bracts 
and calyx which remain are scarcely less gaudy than the flowers, and 
each calyx contains within it a four-seeded berry of the richest blue 
colour. Scitaminese, an order not much cultivated in England, pro- 
duces some beautiful plants here of the genus Alpina and others. A 
fine white-fringed flowered Bignonia is a beautiful and fragrant shrub. 
An Echites, which produces its handsome blossoms abundantly in 
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April and Hay, grows also on the banks of the rivers ) it etoits a 
delightful perfitme. The beautiful Melastonias grow everywhere in 
open places, and their soft and pulpy fruit furnishes a never»&iling 
supply of food to pigeons of every colour. 

Of climbing-plants, a new and undescribed species of Bauhinia is 
the most showy, covering the trees in December w ith its large bunches 
of gaudy crimson blossoms. The Hoya imperialis is highly beautiful, 
its large and rich purple flowers being relieved by the white, ivory- 
like centre ; it is epiphytal. On trees near the river various kinds of 
beautiful Combretums may be added to these ; and Cyrtandracese pro- 
duces species of Lysionotus and -^schynanthus, which yield to none in 
beauty ; that which bears the name of the Earl of Auckland (Lysi- 
onotiis Aucklandii) far surpasses any others yet known in the size and 
richness of colouring of the flowers, which are produced in bunches 
frequently containing twenty-four corollas; it is distinguished from 
others by its undulate and verticillate leaves, and the woody nature of 
the stems, which render it more a shrub than others of its genus. 

“ On the mountains are found plants altogether different from these ; 
there the genus Dacrydium, and others of the order Taxaceae, resemble 
the cypresses and firs of our northern clime. Herbaceous plants of 
great beauty are also found on the exposed and damp rocks, while in 
mossy places the beautiful golden-leaved Anmciochilus and a new and 
more beautiful species flourish. 

“ The celebrated Upas Tree, Antiaris toxicaria, is found upon the 
island, but not very common. Of a tree which I had an opportunity 
of observing, through the kindness of Captain Bethune, R.N., C.B., 
who allowed me to accompany him to Borneo, in May, 1845, and gave; 
me every facility for examining the jungles which the disturbed state 
of the country would admit, and which were in his power, many ab- 
surd stories were related to me by the natives, similar to those pub- 
lished by Mr. Foersch, of the Dutch East India Company, in the 
‘ London Magazine’ for September, 1785 : and it seems very curious 
that, having this tree before them, which was surrounded by their 
graves, they should tell me it was impossible to go under it without 
dying. 

On my insisting, however, I got one of them to climb up to get 
me some specimens, but they were neither in flower nor fruit. The 
poisonous sap flows freely from the bark when tapped, and Dr. Hors- 
field, whose admirable account of it was first published in the ‘ Batavian 
Transactions* (vol. vii.), and afterwards by Sir Stamford Baffles 
(Hist. Arch. vol. i.), tells us that it is equal in potency, when thrown 
into the circulation, to any animal poison yet known. Several inte- 
resting experiments with it, in prepared and natural states, are detailed 
in the paper alluded to. The tree is called ‘ Bina * by the Borneans, 
and has a fine appearance. The specimen at Borneo w'as about sixty 
feet high, with a fine stem, the bark of which w'as of a very white 
colour: it was supported at its base by those processes resembling 
buttresses, which are so common to the trees of tropical jungles. 

A pobon of greater potency w'as said to be manufactured from a 
climbing plant which grew in the neighbourhood of Bintulu : it is per- 
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haps the same as the ‘ chitik * of Java— the botanical name of which is 
not yet ascertained. This was called upas by the natives of Borneo, 
but I think, with other authors, that upas is a name for vegetable 
poisons in general. 


ON SUMMER TREATxMENT OF CAPE ERICAS. 

BY JUVENI8. 

In a former volume of this Magazine some instructive particulars are 
given on the culture of Ericas, as practised by Mr. Goode, at that 
time the excellent gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park. 

I was then induced to visit the place, and subsequently have on several 
occasions. The Heath-house is a lowish span-roofed one, with upright 
side sashes, three feet high, and which are constructed so that each of 
them, on either side, can be opened so as to admit air, and on both 
sides being thus opened a current is admitted through the house. The 
plants ai'e placed on elevated beds, so that the beds at the sides, as 
well as the one up the middle of the house, are about six inches below 
the bottom of the sash, and thus the plants are fully exposed to the 
air. This is a most essential thing in the successful culture of this 
lovely tribe of plants. Healthy plants must have all light possible, to 
obtain pure colours in the flowers, all air possible, and a free supply of 
soft-water in the growing season, provided there is a free drainage. 
Such were the instructions furnished me by Mr. Goode, and his most 
successful cultivation exhibited their value in operation. 

To keep plants bushy whose habit w'as contrary to it, the leading 
shoots were pinched off, and laterals succeeded. In the summer stand- 
ing of the stock not required in the Heath-house, Mr. Goode had 
them placed in common frames, the bottom being raised up about six 
inches by bricks, so that a current of air passes through. The sashes 
were off wholly, except in the middle of a very hot day, when for an 
hour or two they were put over — elevated, so that they admitted a few 
inches of space for air over the tops of the plants, and upon the glass 
a light canvass screen was put as shade. A similar screen was also 
provided for the Heath-house. 


TREATMENT OP HOUSE PLANTS. 

Water, air, heat, and light, are the four essential stimulants to plants ; 
water, heat, and air to promote growth, and light to render that growth 
perfect. Water, heat, and air man can command at pleasure by arti- 
ficial means ; but over light, as an element of the perfect growth of 
plants, we have less control. To be beneficial to plants, light tnust 
come directly from the sun ; and, therefore, plants should be so placed 
that it may act upon them with as little as possible of that refraction 
and decomposition which it suffers when it passes through glass ol* any 
other medium except the open air. Plants grown in the open air. And 
with such free exposure to the light as their habits require, not only 
developA all their parts in their proper form, but their leaves, flowers, 
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and fruits have their natural colours, odours, and flavours. Plants 
excluded from light have not their natural colour, odour, nor flavour ; 
they make little or no charcoal in the woody part, the leaves are not 
green, and if they do flower and fruit, which is rarely the case, the 
flowers are pale and scentless, and the fruit is insipid ; this has been 
proved by many experiments, of which the blanching of celery and 
endive by earthing up, and that of cabbage, by the natural process of 
hearting, are fiimiliar instances. A geranium placed in a dark room 
becomes first pale, then spotted, and ultimately white, and if brought 
to the light it again acquires its colour. If plants kept in the dark 
are exposed to the action of hydrogen gas, they retain their green 
colour, though how this gas acts h^ not been ascertained. Some 
flowers, too, such as the crocus and the tulip, are coloured though 
grown in the dark. Light seems to be fully as essential to plants as 
air or heat ; and while it acts beneficially on the upper surfaces of the 
leaves, it appears to be injurious to the under surfaces, at least of some 
plants ; for, in whichever way a plant is placed, it contrives to turn 
the upper surfaces of its leaves to the light. Plants in rooms turn 
not only their leaves but their branches to the window at which the 
light enters, and a plant may, by turning it at intervals, be made to 
bend successively to all sides ; but such bendings weaken the plant 
and spoil its appearance. 


ON EXHIBITIONS OF TULIPS. 

BT DAHL, OF MANCHESTER. 

As an ardent admirer of this most beautiful of flowers, I cannot but 
deplore the little that has been said about them in the last four years 
of your publication. Since the descriptive catalogue of Mr. Slater in 
1842 and 1843, your correspondents seem to have quite lost sight of 
them. In 1844 and 1845 no mention is made of any exhibition. In 
1846 and 1847, through your kindness, we have a list of flowers that 
were in stands to which prizes were awarded at two Societies’ meetings 
in London, which I have put together, to show what flowers are set 
most store by, to exhibit for awards ; but these are not enough ; what 
is wanted by the fancy is an account of flowers that win in the different 
localities ; and certainly among your numerous readers there must be 
a considerable number of Tulip-growers, in the north, south, east, and 
west, who have their days of exhibition, which to my own knowledge 
cause considerable excitement in the localities in which they take place. 
1 have now a request to make, and I sincerely hope that, for general 
information, that these gentlemen will comply with it, and that is to 
furnish you with the result of their exhibitions; it might easily be 
done, and with very little trouble; the more concise the better. 
Where shown in pans of nine or twelve, viz., first prize Bazarres — Sans 
Joi, Surpass Cat, Duke of Devonshire, and Polyphemus. In Byblo- 
mens— Holmes’ fcng, Lawrence’s Friend, David, and Roi de Siam. 
In Roses — Catalina, Triumph Royal, Aglaia, and Cerise Belle Forme. 
Second, third, and fourth prizes in the same way. Where shown in 
VoL. XVI. No. 19.— iV.S'. o 
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classes it would be quite as easy. This plan, carried out by twenty or 
thirty Societies (indeed, fifty would not be too many), would be a boon 
to all Tulip &ncier8, be interesting to general readers, and be the 
means of extending the cultivation of these beautiful flowers, as many 
more would become growers if they knew what flowers they might 
buy, in order to give them satisfaction in case they should become 
competitors; this would be the way to increase the cultivation of 
Tulips a hundredfold. I now transcribe the list you have given us of 
the London shows for the last two years, showing how many times 
each variety has been in winning stands. Of Bizarres — Asteria, 
Surpass Polyphemus, Albion, Selim, Surpass Cat, Lord John Russell, 
Charbonier, Strong’s King, Roi de Navarre, Gloria Mundi, Lachises, 
Bates’ Twenty-four, Hughes’ Red Bizarre, and Franklin’s Lord Byron, 
07ice ; Fabians, Rising Sun (or Catafalque superior), twice ; Captain 
White (or Abercrombie, Sans Joi, &c.), and Ellis’s Lord Bloomfield, 
three times ; Cato (or Junius Brutus), and Duke of Devonshire, four 
times} Platoff (or Charles the Tenth, George the Fourth, Waterloo, 
&c,),^ve times; Hutton’s Optimus (or Saxe Coburg), six times; and 
Polyphemus, ten times. Byhlomens — Bijou de Amateurs, Violet 
Blondeau, Franklin’s Invincible, Roscius (or European, Duchess of 
Tuscany, and Duke of , Florence), Washington (or Rodney), Salvator 
Rosa, Heine de Maueres, Norman’s Prince of Wales, Lalla Rookh, 
Grotius, Lord Stanley, La Belle Negresse, Violet Quarto, Cleopatra, 
General Barnevold, Musidora (or Brown’s Walau), Duke of Northum- 
berland, Pandora, Ambassador of Holland, Belle Actrice, and Howard’s 
Byb, once; Ulysses, De Lisle, David, Maitre Partout (or Erin-go- 
bragh), twice; Princess Charlotte, Rubens, Reine de Sheba (or 
Mentor), and Prince Albert, three times; Alcon (or Lord Hawke, 
Grande Marveille, Alexander Magnus), times ; Holmes’ King, six 
times; and Roi de Siam, seven times. Of Roses, La Vandicken, 
Dutch Ponceau tres Blanc, Athalia (or Robinette and Catherine), 
Walworth, Fleur de Dames, Lavinia, Prince d’Asturias, Rose Astonish- 
ing, Manteau Ducal (or Cerise Royal), Goldhara’s Maria, Mason’s 
Matilda, and Hughes’ D. E., once; Sanders’ Vivid, twice; Rose 
Brilliant (or Rose Camuse and Primobien de Noir), Catalana (or La 
Tendresse, Cerise Blanc, and Minerva), and Madame Vestris, three 
times; Claud iana,/owr times; Cerise Belle Forme, times; Aglaia, 
six times ; and Triumph Royal, twelve times. This list proves that 
the old fiowers and the cheapest gain the most prizes, and, at the same 
time, more of the new-broke flowers are coming on, but not to the 
extent to beat the old ones out of the field. It shows that old Triumph 
Royal carries everything before it, and well deserves its place. In the 
north they have a flower, La Belle Nanette, that has put Triumph Royal 
a little to the right-about ; it is a fine thing, and I see that in Messrs. 
Lawrance’s last printed catalogue they have got it ; I think it will be 
highly prized in the south when it gets into growers’ hands. In Byblo- 
mens, Holmes’ King and Roi de Siam were the leading flowers. Holmes’ 
King is one of the cheapest flowers we have ; the best strain of Roi de 
Siam is not quite so easy to get. Polyphemus, in the Bizarres, appears a 
great favourite, and may now be ^led an old flower ; but 1 see that in* 
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tlie pan shown by Mr. Reeves at the Royal South London meeting, in 
May, 1846, was a^Polyphemus and an Albion, which in the north they 
call Lord Fortescue. When Mr. Slater published his descriptive 
catalogue, the writer in the Gardener was very severe upon him, 
saying it was the same as Polyphemus ; yet in London the two flowers 
are shown in the same pan : how is this ? If the same, the pan of 
Mr. Reeves, according to the rules of all floricultural societies, was 
disqualified. Polyphemus was broke at Hampton, and Albion at 
Manchester ; it is true the same breeder might have got to Manchester, 
but it is a query. If the same flower, how came it to pass the eyes of 
tlie judges by the side of the other? if not the same, certainly 
Mr. Slater was hardly dealt with, and growers have been misled. I 
am quite aware that it is no uncommon thing for two of the same 
flower to get into a stand, if grown in a different strain. In two meet- 
ings round London where I have been a judge this has happened, but 
of course disqualified the stands. 

I hope, Mr. Editor, that many of your readers will comply with my 
request, and then the Cabinet for 1848 will prove of great benefit to 
the Tulip fancier. 

[We very respectfully unite with our correspondent in soliciting the 
assistance of our friends as early as possible, whilst the recent blooming, 
&c., is fresh in the memory.] 


Mr. HOSEA WATERER^s EXHIBITION OF AMERICAN 
PLANTS, 

KING*S-ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 

Tins annual treat has again been prepared by Mr. Waterer, and it was 
highly deserving a visit. We saw it when in its prime, and at that 
time it was most magnificently beautiful ; the great mass of Rhodo- 
dendrons, Azaleas, and Kalmias, of all shades of colour, producing a 
very charming effect. Some of the Rhododendrons were twelve to 
fourteen feet high, with heads nine or ten feet in diameter. Kalmias 
eight to ten feet high and nearly as much across. There was an 
addition to former years in a nicely stocked Pinctum, which comprised 
good-sized plants of numerous kinds of these truly admirable tribes. 
The entire exhibition of plants was arranged under a canvass cover, 
and a temporarily formed garden was constructed into beds, around 
which were gravel walks, margined with grass. The plants were 
nicely intermingled, and the whole, when viewed, especially from a 
raised platform erected at one end of the large centre part of the tent, 
was quite enchanting. No person can form a just estimate of it but by 
viewing the collection. 

We took down descriptive particulars of what we considered the best 
kinds, and which ought to be in every collection of those lovely 
plants. 

Rhododendron macranthum. — A pale lilac, each segment of the 
corolla being tipped with carmine. On the upper part of the flower 
there is a large stain, or blotch of yellow, with deeper-coloured dots. 

o 2 
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Each flower is about three inches across, and the heads of bloom are 
very large. It is a superb variety. 

R. FiMBRiATA. — A Seedling from Catawbiense ; nearly white, with 
a carmine margin. Very neat. 

R. PURPUREA (Catawbiense ). — A rich purple, with a yellow blotch. 
The margin is wavy, giving it a singular appearance. 

R. RUBRA (Catawbiense). — Red, with a deep violet tinge. Previous 
to opening, the outside is in very distinct stripes of violet and carmine. 
It is singularly pretty. 

R. ALBA ELEGANS ORANDiFLORA. — At first the flower is white, 
with a lavender-coloured tinge. It soon loses the tinge, and becomes 
a pure white. The flower is of handsome form, and the heads large. 
It is a very handsome variety, and ought to be in every collection. 

R. ELEGANS. — A bright rose, with violet margin. The anthers 
being white produce a very pretty effect. The blossoms are of excel- 
lent shape ; it is deserving a place in every collection. 

R. BicoLOR. — Nearly white, with a broad belt of violet, and a large 
blotch of yellow. Very handsome, and of first-rate excellence. 

R. ELEGANTissiMA. — A very beautiful pink, and the flower of ex- 
cellent shape. It is particularly handsome, and deserving to be in 
every collection. 

R. Waterianum.— -The centre is white, which is surrounded with 
violet, and the margin of carmine. The blotch is rose and green, 
giving the flower a singularly pretty appeamnce. It merits a place in 
any collection. 


FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

May 20. — In our June number we had not space for the entire ac- 
count of the Horticultural Society’s Show at Chiswick. We promised 
to give the Heaths in our July number. The collection was far tho 
best that has been exhibited this season at any other of the London 
exhibitions. Our readers will be enabled to make selection of kinds, 
by the circumstance of their frequency at the shows. It is on this 
account we insert the list as follows: — 

Cape Heaths. — These formed an attractive feature of the show, 
being numerous and in fine condition as regards bloom. A Gold 
Knightian Medal was awarded to Mr. IVIay, gardener to E. Goodhart, 
Esq., of Beckenham, for a fine collection of fifteen plants, among 
which were specimens of Humea, perspicua, Westphalingia, propendens, 
Cavendishii, daphnoides, a pretty species ; denticulata moschata, ele- 
gans, depressa, admirably flowered, a rare occurrence; Halicacaba, 
and ventricosa coccinea minor, perhaps the most free flowering of all 
heaths. 

In the Nurserymen’s Class, prizes were awarded, first to Messrs. 
Fairbairn, of Clapham ; and second to Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting. 
The former had admirably managed plants of ventricosa coccinea minor, 
Wilsonii, a fine large-flowered variety; Cavendishii, a capital plant; 
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delecta, a large plant of ventricosa brevifolia ; elegans ; a large vestita 
alba ; the pale yellow blossomed denticulata moschata ; and suaveolens. 
In Messrs. Rollisson’s group were ventricosa splendens, a pretty rosy- 
flowered sort ; a large and fine Cavendishii ; densa, hardly suflSciently 
in bloom ; a magnificent Westphalingia, a beautiful species when well 
flowered : Beauinontia, and a well-flowered ventricosa coccinea minor. 

Collections of nine Cape Heaths were numerous. The best was 
contributed by Mr. Mylam, gardener to S. Rucker, Esq. It contained 
mundula ; a variety of ventricosa, called prsegnans ; v. coccinea minor, 
the red variety of tricolor, Cavendishii, Sprengelii, a distinct and 
beautiful variety, and others. 

In Mr. Taylor’s group,’’ which was second, were nice plants of 
Bergiana and ovata, two pretty small-flowered species. 

Mr. Jack, gardener to R. G. Loraine, Esq., who was third, sent 
specimens of Beaumontia, splendens, perspicua nana, and vestita alba. 
Other groups of nine plants, all of them creditable to the exhibitors, 
were produced by Messrs. Malyon, Green, Ayres, Frazer, Pamplin, 
Pawley, and others. Among these we remarked plants of campanulata, 
a distinct species, covered with little yellow bells ; mirabilis, Thun- 
bergiana, persoluta alba, and a variety of grandinosa, called nana, 
which appears to be an improvement on the species, more especially in 
point of habit. 

As specimen Heaths, Mr. Malyon showed a large vestita coccinea; 
Mr. Hamp, gardener to J. Thorne, Esq., a fine Cavendishii ; Mr. 
Bruce, a large and fine translucens rosea j and Messrs. Frazer ventri- 
cosa breviflora. 

June 10. — ^The second Show of this season took place in the gardens 
at Chiswick on Saturday, June 10th. The day was very unfavourable, 
but the articles exhibited, especially the flowers, were very numerous, 
and of the highest excellence in point of cultivation. Plants in pots 
were not naked unsightly objects, but handsome bushy ones, and in 
profuse bloom according to character. Cut specimens too were not 
only so many brought together, but a nearer approach to perfection in 
form than we ever recollect previously seeing. We cannot enumerate 
all the articles that were shown, but the following comprise the best : — 

New Plants.— By Messrs, Veitch. Hoya (new species), from 
Moulmein. The branches are trailing, the leaves small, and the 
flowers are borne in umbels (similar to H. carnosa), having eight to 
ten in each. The blossoms are of a pure white, with purple centre, 
very neat and handsome. Being of a dwarfish habit, it will form a 
suitable plant for any small department. 

Browallia Jamesonii, a greenhouse shrubby plant. The leaves 
are small, similar in form and size to Spirea prunifolia plena. It 
grows three or four feet high, branching, and blooms freely. The 
flowers are nearly an inch across, of an orange and yellow colour, 
changing as they advance. It is very pretty, and will be very orna- 
mental during summer either in the greenhouse or open border. 

By Mr. Mylam. Vanda Batemannii. The flowers are a rich purple 
outside, and golden-yellow wdthin. 
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By Messrs. Henderson. Chironia glutinosa, a greenhouse plant, 
with bright rose-coloured flowers. 

By Messrs. Bollisson, a new species of Gompholobium, with smallish 
bright yellow flowers. 

By Mr. Green. A new species of Browallia, each blossom near 
two inches across, blue, with a light eye. The plant appeared of a 
dwarf habit. 

Siphocampylus glandulosus. Three very nicely-bloomed plants 
were shown. The flowers are two inches and a half long, and of a 
beautiful rich violet colour. It is very interesting and handsome ; a 
dwarf-growing plant. 

By Mr. Plant, brides erectum, a very pretty kind. 

By Mr. Jackson. Erica Aitoriia superba. A fine new variety. 

Fine Specimens of Rare Plants. — Gloxinia Fyfeana. A fine 
specimen, having upwards of twenty flowers expanded, was shown by 
Mr. My Ian. The upright large flowers, similar in form to Spring 
Gentian, pure white outside with a rich blue within, render it a most 
charming plant, well deserving to be in every collection. 

Gloxinia Teuchlerii. A very pretty rose colour, with blue streaks 
and spots. (A plant we now have in bloom has all its flowers most 
beautifully marked with blue. — Conductor.) 

Gardenia Stanleyana. From Sion House Gardens, with thirty fine 
flowers. 

Leschenaultia biloba superba. This variety is a dwarfer-growing 
plant than the original species. The plant was in profuse bloom. 

Abela floribunda, a handsome bushy plant, in fine bloom ; its neat 
rosy flowers being very pretty. 

Ixora cocci nea, a large plant with twenty-five fine heads of flowers. 
It was a magnificent specimen. 

Large Collections of Stove and Greenhouse Plants. — First, 
Messrs. Frazer, of Lea Bridge. Polygala acuminata, four feet across, 
and as high. Ixora grandiflora, of similar height ; a beautiful Clero- 
dendron Kaempferi ; an Epacris grandiflora, of large dimensions ; a 
beautifully-flowered Erica ventricosa breviflora, three feet high and as 
much through ; E. ventricosa tricolor, forming a ball of flowers two 
feet and a half in diameter ; Coleonema rubra, three feet and a half 
high, and covered with pink blossoms ; Statice macrophylla ; Sollya 
linearis, on a cylindrical trellis, five feet high ; Vinca rosea, and Azalea 
variegata. Franciscea acuminata; a small, but well-flow^ered Ixora 
grandiflora; the pale, yellow-blossomed Erica densa ; E. pulverulenta, 
profusely covered with small pink blossoms ; Chorozema varium nanum ; 
Franciscea augusta, a prettier species than acuminata; the large, 
purple-flowered Everlasting (Aphelexis purpurea macrantha) ; Boronia 
serrulata, the yellow-blossomed Gompholobium splendens, a spreading 
Azalea lateritia, Leschenaultia formosa, a most beautiful Pimelea 
Hendersoni, the useful Sphenotoma gracilis ; the Hoya-like Cyrtoceras 
reflexum ; Dillwynia rudis, Erica Cavendishii, and the white-flowered 
Pimelea hispida. 

Second, Mr. Donald, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park. 
Cereus speciosissimus, seven feet high, and well bloomed; Rmelea 
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decussata, of large dimensions ; Stephanotis iioribunda, on a cylindrical 
trellis, seven feet high. A large Erica intermedia; Clerodendron 
Kmmpferi, Eriostemon buxifolium ; Epacris grandiflora ; Epiphyllum 
Jenkinsoni, covered with flowers ; Statice macrophylla, Justicia camea, 
the double-blossomed Taberncemontana coronaria, Dipladenia eras- 
sinoda, the Tree Statice (S. arborea); Pimelea decussata, a complete 
ball of pink blossoms, three feet in diameter; the white-flowered 
Xanthosia rotundifolia, Jatroplia panduraefolia, Cyrtoceras reflexum, a 
good plant of the white-flowered Vinca, Polygala Dalmaisiana, thinly 
bloomed, Azalea variegata, the purple variety of Aphelexis macrantha, 
Clerodendron paniculatum, the red variety of Dillwynia rudis, which 
is handsomer than the species; a white Stylidium and the purple- 
blossomed Statice puberula. 

Collections of fifteen Stove and Greenhouse Plants : first to Mr. 
Green, gardener to Sir *E. Antrobus, Bart., Cheam ; second to Mr. 
Cole, gardener to 11. Colyer, Esq., Dartford ; 3rd to Mr. Kyle, gar- 
dener to R. Barclay, Esq., Leyton. Mr. Green’s group was excellent ; 
it consisted of beautifully-grown and well-flowered plants of Dillwynia 
rudis, Aphelexis purpurea macrantha, Gompholobium splendens. 
Polygala cordifolia, a large Stephanotis floribunda, Leschenaultia 
Baxteri, a brilliant mass of red flowers ; the yellow-blossomed Erica 
Cavendishii, Sphenotorna gracilis, a large Phaenocorna proliferum, the 
violet-purple flowered Tetratheca verticillata, a pretty plant when 
well bloomed ; Allamanda cathartica, in beautiful condition ; Aphe- 
lexis humilis, a Chorozeina, and Leschenaultia formosa. Mr. Coles’ 
plants were also fine specimens of cultivation ; they consisted of a huge 
Pimelea decussata, a somewhat thinly-flowered Allamanda cathartica, 
a blue Leschenaultia, Sphenotorna gracilis, a small well-flowered Ixora 
grandiflora, a Cape Heath, Azalea lateritia, neat plants of Pimelea 
Hendersoni and Ixora crocata, a purple-flowered Everlasting, Azalea 
Gledstanesii, Tetratheca verticillata. Erica Cavendishii and Stepha- 
notis floribunda. Mr. Kyle’s two were good plants of Azalea variegata, 
Statice macrophylla, Clerodendron squamatum, Ixora coccinea, Boronia 
serrulata, Stephanotis floribunda, Dillwynia rudis, a beautiful little 
Aphelexis spectabilis grandiflora ; Polygala acuminata, thin but well 
flowered ; a fine plant of the Holly-leaved Mirbelia illicifolia, and 
small plants of Erica Westphalingia, Pimelea decussata, Leschenaultia 
formosa. Euphorbia splendens, and Erica Cavendishii. 

Collections of ten Stove and Greenhouse Plants were numerous. As 
many as ten were staged, and of these eight were rewarded with 
prizes. The best in point of merit was that shown by Mr. May, 
gardener to E. Goodheart, Esq., of Beckenham, Kent. It contained 
a well-flowered spreading Azalea lateritia; Aphelexis sesamoides; 
Erica Cavendishii, in good condition; a large and fine plant of Crowea 
saligna, hardly, however, forward enough; Pimelea Hendersoni; a 
well-flowered Erica ventricosa alba, three feet high, and as much 
through; a beautifully blossomed Leschenaultia formosa; Azalea 
Gledstanesii, and a capital Aphelexis spectabilis. 

Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Coster, Esq., of Streatliam, from whom 
the next best collection came, contributed plants of Aphelexis sesa- 
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moides and humilis ; Epiphyllum speciosuin, finely flowered ; Sfepba- 
notis floribunda, covered with flower buds, few of which were, however, 
expanded ; Piinelea linifolia and decussata, Folygala cordifolia, Les- 
chenaultia formosa, and Azalea variegata. 

Mr. Jack, gardener to R. G. Loraine, Esq., of Wallington, who was 
third, sent a capital Franciscea acuminata; Erica tricolor, and E. 
perspicua nana ; Epidendrum crassifolium ; a well-flowered Ixora 
coccinea; Aphelexis humilis; the blue and white-flowered Torenia 
Asiatica ; iEschynanthus Javanicus, a pretty species ; a beautiful Epi- 
phyllum speciosum, quite a mass of flowers ; and Leschenaultia formosa. 

The collections of Mr. Bruce, gardener to B. Miller, Esq., of 
Tooting; Mr. Pawley, of Bromley; and Mr. Malyon, gardener to 
T. Brandram, Esq., Blackheath ; were considered equal in point of 
merit, and were equally rewarded. Of these Mr. Bruce sent the small 
white Epacris heteronema, Russellia juncea, Stephanotis floribunda, 
Aphelexis sesamoides and humilis. Erica depressa well flowered, 
Pimelea Ilendersoni, the ever-blooming JEschynanthus ramosissimus, 
Sphenotoma gracilis, and a blue Leschenaultia. Mr. Pawley con- 
tributed Stephanotis floribunda, trained over a large circular trellis ; 
Oncidium altissimum. Azalea decora, a pretty rosy-pink variety ; and 
Erica Cavendishii. Mr. Malyon the same yellow Heath, the white- 
flowered Calanthe veratrifolia, Vinca rosea and alba, Ixora coccinea, 
Phymatanthus tricolor. Erica ventricosa breviflora, Franciscea acu- 
minata, the yellow-blossomed Dillwynia floribunda, and Aphelexis 
humilis. 

Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G, Farmer, Esq., Cheam; and 
Mr. Glendinning, of the Chiswick Nursery, sent collections, to each 
of which a Silver Knightian Medal was awarded. The former con- 
tributed a large Allamanda cathartica, a good Plumbago capensis, a 
large Stephanotis floribunda, Franciscea latifolia, a nice plant ; Jatropha 
pandursefolia, a large Pimelea decussata, Clerodendron Keempferi, 
bearing a fine panicle of scarlet flowers ; and the beautiful Dipladenia 
splendens, bearing five open flowers. 

Mr. Glendinning sent nice plants of Ixora coccinea, Cyrtoceras 
reflexum, Dipladenia crassinoda; Stephanotis floribunda, Tetratheca 
verticillata. Erica Cavendishii, E. perspicua nana, and £. ventricosa 
grandiflora. Of this last, plants were supplied by Messrs. Rollisson, 
of Tooting, and by Mr. Rucker’s gardener ; but these were both very 
inferior in beauty to Mr. Glendinning’s plant, whose flowers were not 
only larger and handsomer in form, but their rich rosy colour was also 
much deeper than that of either of the plants just mentioned. 

The display of Orchids was magnificent, most of the plants being 
extremely fine specimens. In large collections, Mr. Mylam, gardener 
to S. Rucker, Esq., of Wandsworth, was the only exhibitor. In this 
fine collection were Saccolabium pnemorsum, with two flower-spikes ; 
S. guttatura, a large plant in a square basket, with fifteen spikes ; an 
Aerides roseum, with five spikes; the red and pale varieties of A. 
crispiim, each with two branching flower spikes ; an Aerides, appa- 
rently odoratum ; Brassia verrucosa, with six spikes ; and a huge mass 
of B. Lanceana ; the yellow-flowered Cyrtochilum alatum ; the singular 
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Cirrhaea viridipurpurea ; the yellow-flowered Dendrobium sulcatum ; 
Ly caste tyrianthina, with twelve blossoms; a variety of Oncidium 
leucochilum ; 0. ampliatum, with two Bne spikes of yellow flowers ; 
Vanda teres; the brown-flowered Oncidium crispum; 0. Lanceanum, 
with nine spikes, of which six were in full blossom ; Angraecum 
caudatum, and the brown -flowered Paphinia cristata. 

Collections of ten species were shown and rewarded in the following 
order : — Mr. Plant, gardener to J. H. Schroder, Esq., Stratford -green ; 
Mr. Williams, gardener to C. B. Warner, Esq., Hoddesdon; Mr. 
Bassett, gardener to R. S. Holford, Esq., of Westonbirt, Gloucester- 
shire ; Mr. Donald, gardener to Mrs. Lawrence, of Ealing Park ; and 
Mr. Carson, gardener to W. F. G. Farmer, Esq , of Cheam. 

Mr, Plant sent a nice panful of Lycaste aromatica ; Coryanthra 
macrantha, with one open flower ; Brassia Wrayae, bearing ten flower 
spikes ; Saccolabium guttatum, with eleven charming racemes of pur- 
ple flowers ; Maxillaria tenuifolia ; the large-blossomed Phalsenopsis ; 
the cinnabar-coloured Epidendrum (E. cinnabarium) ; Saccolabium 
praemorsum, with one flower spike ; Aerides odoratum, and Dendro- 
bium chrysanthum. 

From Mr. Warner’s garden came a large and fine Dendrobium 
caerulescens ; Saccolabium guttatum, with four flower spikes ; Cattleya 
Mossiss, witli twelve flowers ; Epidendrum crassifolium ; a fine plant 
of Brassia Lanceana; Phaius Wallichii, with six flower spikes ; Odonto- 
glossum citrosmum, Epidendrum cinnabarinum, Aerides crispum, and 
a nice Oncidium divaricatum. 

Mr. Bassett sent Coryanthes macrantha, with one flower ; Oncidium 
Lanceanum ; Aerides crispum, with two flower spikes ; the beautiful 
Cattleya superba; C. Mossim, small, but well flowered; a nice 
Barkeria spectabilis ; Saccolabium guttatum ; Schomburghia tibicinus, 
with a flower spike eight feet in length ; and a Sobralia macrantha, 
six feet high and as much through, bearing thirty open blossoms. 

Mr. Donald contributed Epidendrum vitellinum ; Cattleya Mossiae ; 
the pale lilac-flowered Barkeria Lawrenceana ; Oncidium flexuosum ; 
Stanhopea tigrina; a large Sobralia macrantha, with two flowers on 
it ; Aerides odoratum ; a new Mormodes, having a beautiful spike of 
yellow-brown spotted flowers of great richness, perhaps a variety of 
pardinum ; Oncidium pulvinatum ; and Aerides affine. 

Mr. Carson’s plants consisted of a Dendrobium chrysanthum, more 
remarkable for fine growth than bloom; a good Acanthophippium 
bicolor ; the rose-coloured variety of Epidendrum macrochilum, Onci- 
dium luridum guttatum, Cattleya intermedia, the somewhat scarce 
Acineta Humboldti, a nice Aerides odoratum, Gongora maculate, and 
the queer Scuticaria Steelii. 

Collections of six species, for all of which prizes were awarded, were 
shown by Mr. Beck, of Isleworth; Mr. Jack, gardener to R. G. 
Loraine, Esq., of Wallington ; Mr. Bruce, of Tooting ; and Mr. Eyles, 
of Roehampton. 

Mr. Beck’s plants were Aerides crispum, Cattleya Mossiae superba^ 
a new variety of Barkeria spectabilis, with purple-tipped petals, On- 
cidium stramineum, Zygopetalum crinitum, and Oncidium &iueri. 
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Mr. Jack produced Aerides crispum, Acanthophippium bicolor, 
Camarotis purpurea, Maxillaria aroinatica, Vanda teres, and Oncidiuiu 
altissimum. 

In Mr. Bruce’s six we remarked nice plants of Oncidium flexuosum 
and Brassia verrucosa. 

Of Mr. Eyles’ plants the best were Coryanthes macrantha, Brassia 
Lanceana, Epidendrum cinnabarinum, and Lycaste cruenta. 

As specimen Orchids, Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, showed Sobralia 
macrantha and Fhaleenopsis grandiflora; Mr. Green, gardener to Sir 
E. Antrobus, Bart., a large and fine Dendrobium nobile ; Mr. Gerrie, 
gardener to Sir J. Cathcart, Bart., a noble Stanhopea oculata, pro- 
ducing numerous flower spikes, of which, howev'er, only four were in 
perfection. 

Of rare Orchids, Mr. Mylam exhibited Vanda Batemanni, a glorious 
species, the flowers of which are purple on the outside, yellow in the 
inside, and beautifully spotted all over with brown. 

Mr. Bassett sent a white-flowered Coclogyne from Borneo, and Vanda 
fuscoviridis, a dingy yellow species, pretty, but not striking ; Mr. Plant, 
an Aerides ; and Mr. Eyles, a Vanda, apparently a variety of Roxburghi. 

Terrestrial native Orchids were exhibited by Mr. Turner, of 
Hornsey-road. These consisted of Ophrys muscifera and apifera, 
Listera ovata. Orchis maculata, pyramidalis, and latifolia, Epipactis 
palustris, Aceras anthropophora, Herminium monorchis, Oymnadenia 
conopsea, and Platanthera bifolia. 

Seedling Pelargoniums. — Topping’s Brilliant, a seedling first 
shown last year. It is a large flower, good form, and a bright scarlet- 
red, with a dark blotch. It is a fine variety. 

Mr. Iloyle exhibited some striking varieties, superior in brilliant 
colours to any others previously exhibited. His Crusader is of first- 
rate form, the upper petals having a large blotch, surrounded with rich 
crimson, and terminating in a light coloured margin ; under petals a 
rich rosy-scarlet, and a violet spot in the middle of each. The centre 
of the flower is white. 

Hoyle’s Flora is a fine colour, not equal in shape to the above. 

Hoyle’s Queen. — Upper petals a large dark blotch, with orange 
margin ; under ones pink, with a white eye. Tolerable form. 

Mr. Black, gardener to E. Foster, Esq., showed Gipsy Bride, of 
first-rate form. 

Mr. Beck exhibited one. Loveliness, fine shape, upper petals dark, 
under ones rose, and centre of flower white. 

Pinks were exhibited in pans of twenty-four distinct varieties. In 
the Amateurs' Class, the first prize was awarded to Mr. R. Ellis, of 
Woolwich, who showed the following sorts: — Heartstone’s Prince 
Albert, Hodge’s Gem, Miss Jean, Masterpiece, Ellis’s No. 5, Bunkell’s 
Queen, Melona, Ellis’s Beauty, Edward Bennet, Robin, Alpha, Lord 
Brougham, Priraa Donna, Norman’s Henry Steers, Smith’s Diana, 
Lady Flora Hastings, Duke of Marlborough, King of Purples ; Ellis’s 
Henry, 16, and Hero ; Legg’s Prince Albert, Carr’s Harriett, Turner’s 
Beauty. 

Second prize, to Mr. J. Halliday, for Beauty q£ Bath, Turner’s 
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Beauty, Lady Flora Hastings, Church’s Navigator, Jenny Lind, 
Edward Bennet, Jones’s Huntsman, Hodge’s Gem, Rubens, Parker’s 
Emma, Heartstone’s Prince Albert, Kerr’s Harriet, Prima Donna, 
Alpha, Holmes’ Coronation, Hodges’ Melona, Heartstone’s Cray 
Beauty, Legge’s Albert, Bunkell’s Queen, Gay Lad, Willmer’s Eliza- 
beth, Meade’s Susannah, Cousens’ Ellen, and Lord Brougham. 

In the Nurserymeti's Class, Mr. Turner first prize ; his stand con- 
tained Parker’s Jenny Lind, Henbrey, Queen, Turner’s Beauty, Kerr’s 
Harriet, Turner’s Morning Star, Heartetone’s Prince Albert, Young’s 
Twyford Rival, Smith’s Oxoniensis, Meade’s Lady Dartmouth, Kirt- 
land’s Gay Lad, Young’s H. H., John Bull, Marcis Lucretia, Young’s 
Lady Mildmay, Neville’s John Dickson, Walter’s Mrs. Fry, Henbrey ’s 
Rubens, White’s Warden, Hillyer’s British Queen, Bell’s Benjamin, 
Parker’s Beauty of Bath, Kirtland’s Prince Albert, Hodge’s Melona, 
and Meade’s Blackheath Rival. 

Second prize, Messrs. Norman, Woolwich, for Norman’s Merry 
Monarch, Parker’s Jenny Lind, Smith’s Goliah and Diana, Henbrey ’s 
Rubens, Ellridge’s Prima Donna, Hodge’s Melona, Ellis’s Mary, 
Parker’s Beauty of Bath, Kerr’s Harriet, Hale’s Queen of England, 
Binder’s Lady Hallowell, Lockwood’s Duchess of Marlborough, 
Willmer’s Prince of Wales, Hodge’s Gem, Parker’s Lady Flora 
Hastings, Stow’s Elizabeth, Harris’ King of Purples, Neville’s John 
Dickson, Locker’s Jane Sarah, Colcutt’s Ovid, Campbells Lady Har- 
rington, Kirtland’s Beatrice, and Norman’s Henry Creed. 

The most perfect formed were the following, which we can recom- 
mend as fit for any select collection : — Norman’s Seedling, Smith’s 
Diana, Wilmer’s Laura, Norman’s Lord Hardinge, Looker’s Seedling, 
Kerr’s Harriet, Double X., Lady Mildmay, Lord John Russell, 
Smith’s Oxoniensis, Kirtland’s Prince Albert, Kent Hero, and Melona. 

Cape Heaths. — The number shown was immense ; they were in 
fine condition, in the prime of bloom, and in vast profusion. 

Collections of fifteen . — Private Grcnoers, First, Mr. Mylam, gar- 
dener to S. Rucker, Esq. The plants were excellent, in fine bloom, 
and consisted of ventricosa alba, ventricosa prsegnans coccinea, Caven- 
dishii, tricolor rubra, densa, metulaeflora, bicolor, depressa, ventricosa 
grandiflora, tricolor, inflata, and mutabilis. 

Second, Mr. May, gardener to E. Goodheart, Esq., for Beaumontia, 
tricolor, Westphalingia, depressa, perspicua, Massonia, Halicacuba, 
splendens, Cavendishii, ^elegans, breviflora, thymifolia, globosa, daph- 
noides, and Vernoni. 

In the Nurserymen's Class, the best collection of fifteen was .con- 
tributed by Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, among whose plants we 
remarked thymifolia, a distinct variety, covered with small purple 
blossoms ; the ventricosa grandifiora, previously mentioned ; ventricosa 
hirsute, jubana rosea, Westphalingia, prmgnans superba, Cavendishii, 
and pulverulenta. 

The next group in point of merit came from the nursei^" of Messrs. 
Fairbairn, of Clapham. It contained, among others, nice plants of 
Massoni, ventricosa globosa, ventricosa alba, ventricosa breviflora, 
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Cavcinlishii, Sprengelii, and Vernonii, the latter a large-flowered 
desirable variety. 

Collections of nine varieties were numerous. The best was sent by 
Mr. Green, gardener to E. Antrobiis, Bart. The more remarkable 
plants in this collection were, perhaps, Westphalingia, ventricosa 
carnea, ventricosa superba, and tricolor. 

The next best group came from Mr. Taylor, gardener to J. Coster, 
Esq. It contained plants of Cavendishii, ovata, Bergiana, translucens, 
and ventricosa superba. 

Among Nurserymen^ Mr. Ayres, of Blackheath, obtained the first 
prize with plants of Bergiana, depressa, tricolor, Cavendishii, ventri- 
cosa alba, and ventricosa rosea. 

Mr. Pamplin, of Lea Bridge-road, was second with tricolor elegans, 
ventricosa globosa, ventricosa superba, perspicua nana, &c. 

As specimen Heaths, Mr. Kinghorn, gardener to Lord Kilmorey, 
Orleans House, Twickenham, showed a beautiful Cavendishii; Mr. 
Bruce, of Tooting, a good mutabilisj Mr. Malyon, of Blackheath, 
ventricosa superba. 

Among Nurserymen^ Messrs. Frazer, of Lea Bridge, produced a 
vestita coccinea, a wonderful plant, quite four feet high and as much 
through, each branch ornamented with rich crimson blossoms; Mr. 
Pawley a good elegans ; Messrs. Rollisson a Cavendishii ; Mr. King- 
horn a fine Cavendishii ; and Mr. Bruce mutabilis. 

The finest kinds of Heaths we have seen in bloom at this and the 
previous exhibitions at Chiswick, Begent’s Park,- and the Surrey 
Gardens, are,-— 

Erica pulverulenta. — A bright lilac-purple, bell shaped, small, but 
produced in vast profusion. 

E. tricolor Dunbariana. — Lower part of tube rose, then white, sur- 
mounted with green, and a wdiite tip. It is very delicate and hand- 
some, the flower about an inch and a half long. 

E. campanulata. — A pretty yellow, bell sliaped, rather small, but 
being fiumerously borne among the dark green foliage is strikingly pretty. 

E. praegnans (ventricose var.) — A bright flesh colour. 

E. ventricosa globosa. — White, terminating with a bright pink; 
large and handsome. 

E. tricolor coronata.— Flesh, then green above, and crowned witli 
a white summit. The flowers are borne from nine to twelve together, 
forming one circled crown, each blossom standing apart at the same 
distance. It is very pretty. 

E. gemmifera.— Orange tube, with green summit ; very pretty. 

E. Shannonia. — Pure white, the tube being an inch and a half long. 
It is one of the best grown. 

E. inflata. — White, tube an inch and a quarter long. Like the pre- 
vious one, deserves to be in every collection. 

E. Massonia. — Pale orange-scarlet, with green summit, an inch 
long ; very handsome. 

E. Vernorii.— White, then rose, and a white summit, the tube being 
an inch and a half long. 
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E. depressa.^A pretty greenish yellow, tube three-quarters of an 
inch long ; a neat and handsome species. 

E. splendens. — A fine deep orange-scarlet flower, large, very hanfl- 
some ; ought to be in every collection. 

Pelargoniums were exhibited in fine condition. In the first class 
for new and first-rate varieties, cultivated with superior skill, the first 
prize in the Amateur^ Class was awarded to Mr. Cock, of Chiswick ; 
his collection consisted of the following sorts, — Isabella, Sikh, Sylvia, 
Paragon, Painted Lady, Negress, Forget-me-not, the Pearl, Aurora, 
Zenobia, Orion, and Hebe’s Lip. 

The second prize was awarded to Mr. Staines, who exhibited 
Duchess of Leinster, Miss Holford, Pericles, Chimborazo, Clarinda, 
Marc Antony, Orion, Camilla, Sunset, Minerva, Zenobia, and 
Favorita. 

Mr. Robinson, of Pimlico, received the third prize for Juliet, Orion, 
Matilda, Hector, Signet, Aurora, Nestor, Sunrise, Sarah, Pearl, 
Mustee, and Duke of Wellington. 

In the Nurserymen's Class^ Mr. E. Beck, of Isleworth, received 
the first prize for Centurion, Cracker, Favorita, Emilie, Rajah, Cinde- 
rella, Princess, Cassandra, Star, Blanch, Gustava, and Gulielma. 

Mr. Gaines was awarded the second prize for Cymba, Admiration, 
Princess Olga, Forget-me-not, Marian, Glow-worm, Aspasia, Model, 
Mrs. Brock, Feu de Joie, Florabunda, and Queen of Beauties. 

For Pelargoniums in collections of six varieties, grown in 11 -inch 
pots, in the Amateurs' Class^ the first prize was awarded to Mr. Parker, 
gardener to J. H. 0 ugh ton. Esq., for Aurora, Zenobia, Sylph, Emma, 
Resplendent, and Lord Nelson. 

Second prize to Mr. Stains, for Queen Philippa, Duke of Cornwall, 
Pompey, PlisBon, and Matilda. 

Third, to Mr. Wiggins, gardener to S. Sanders, Esq., Staines. His 
sorts were Comte de Paris, Lady Essex, Duchess of Sutherland, Regu- 
lator, Auguste, and Alicia. 

In the same class, for Nurserymen^ Mr. Gaines was the only 
exhibitor. His plants were Orion, Emma, Pirate, Shield of Achilles, 
White Surrey, and Miss Holford. 

For Fancy Pelargoniums, in six varieties, Mr. Gaines was the only 
exhibitor. He showed the following finely-bloomed varieties, — Queen 
Victoria, La Belle d’Afriqiie, Anais, Ytolinski, Ibrahim Pacha, and 
Yeatmaneanum grandiflorum. 


horticultural society, regent street. 

June 6.— Of subjects of exhibition Messrs. Henderson, of Pine-apple- 
place, sent a Hippeastrum resembling H. Johnsoiii, but more brilliant ; 
a magnificent specimen of Pimelea Hendersoni, three feet high, and as 
much through, and loaded with blossoms ; and the best grown plant 
of Abelia floribunda we have yet seen. The latter is really a plant of 
great beauty, having a neat clean-looking foliage, and bunches of long 
rosy-red pendulous flowers. It was and is still known in some nur- 
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series by the name of Vesalia floribunda; but it is certainly ati Abelia, 
whose introduction to our gardens was through Mr. Booth, of Flottbeck, 
near Hamburgh. It is a Mexican species, and on that account the 
first botanists who examined it failed to remark its identity with the 
Asiatic genus. It proves to be all but hardy. Messrs. Henderson 
wintered it in a cold pit ; they stated that it is very subject to red 
spider if kept in a house or not well exposed to cold. A Knightian 
Medal was awarded for these. 

Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, contributed a collection of Orchids, 
consisting of Dendrobium Dalhousianum, the true Cyrtochilum has- 
tatum, a very different plant from that usually grown under the name ; 
Brassia cuspidata, Saccolabium guttatum, Lissochilus streptopetalus, a 
rather pretty species ; Epidendrumselligerum, Dendrobium pulchellum, 
Aerides crispum, and the long green-tailed Dendrochilum latifolium. 
A Banksian Medal was awarded for the three first-mentioned plants. 
A similar award was also made to Mr. Wood, of Norwood, for a nice 
collection of Alpine plants in pots ; interesting objects having a beauty 
of their own, hardy, but thriving all the better for the shelter of a 
cold frame in winter. The sorts were Linaria Hepaticsefolia, Silene 
quadridentata and alpestris, Alyssum minimum, Potentilla tridentata, 
Erpetion reniforme. Cotyledon lutea, Glypsophila repens, Thymus 
lanuginosus, Statice Caroliniana, Saxifraga ceratophylla, Veronica 
taurica, Stachys Corsica, Bellium minutum, Sedum stellatum and dasy- 
phyllum, and Sempervivum arachnoideum. With these Mr. Wood 
also exhibited a collection of variegated plants. 

Mr. Ambrose, of Battersea, showed three seedling fancy Pelar- 
goniums, named Modesta, Defiance, and Garland. Of these the best 
was Defiance, a pretty dark variety, in the way of Jehu, whose petals 
have a clear narrow light edge. Modesta was in the way of Queen 
Victoria, but perhaps an improvement upon that variety. A certificate 
was awarded Defiance. 

Messrs. Veitch sent cut flowers of two kinds of Lathy rus, one with 
pale straw-coloured flowers of no beauty; the other L. maritimus. 
Along with these they also sent two plants of a new Oxalis from Peru, 
having purple flowers with a dark eye, pretty, but not striking. 

A seedling Verbena, named Emperor of China, dark r^, with a 
light eye, came from Mr. Ivery, of Peckham. 

Mr. Smith, gardener to J. Anderson, Esq., of Regent’s Park, 
exhibited a Guatemala Epideridrum, for which a certificate of merit 
was awarded. It was stated to have been purchased at one of Mr. 
Skinner 8 sales, in 1846. It is extremely sweet scented, and in appear- 
ance looks like a large variety of E. fragrans, but may possibly prove 
an undescribed species. 

From Mr. Groom, of Clapham Rise, came various hardy seedling 
Lilies of a deep brown colour, the result of a cross between the common 
orange bulbiferous Lily and the Japanese L. atrosanguineum. Though 
on the whole too much alike, these all differed more or less from one 
another ; some having more colour and some less ; some with broad 
petals, and others with narrow j but their chief merit consisted in their 
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dwarfness, the diiFerent sorts varying in height from fourteen to twenty- 
two inches. The best varieties were !Nabob, Vulcan, and Louis- 
Philippe. A certificate of merit was awarded. 

The greatest novelty was perhaps exhibited by Messrs. Veitch, in 
the shape of a small specimen of Cantua (Periphragmos) dependens 
(bicolor of the nurseries), the Magic Tree of the Peruvian Indians, a 
greenhouse shrub of easy cultivation and much beauty. The plant 
exhibited was however not particularly striking in this respect, for it 
was young and had but two flowers on it, which only served to show 
their size and colour, but in its native habitats it is stated to form a 
branching shrub, each of whose shoots terminates in a cluster of 
carmine-coloured Convolvulus-like flowers, the tubes of which arc 
yellow, and nearly half-covered by the green calyx. When better 
grown and well flowered it promises fair to become one of the best of 
the later introductions of the kind to our gardens. It was rewarded 
by a large silver medal, and the same nurserymen also received a 
certificate of merit for a new Dendrobium, from the Indian province 
of Moulmein. It was nearly related to longicornn, but differed from 
that species in the flowers being larger, as well as in other particulars ; 
along with it also came a variety of their Java Phododendron, called 
flavum, the flowers being considerably paler than those of the species. 
It has been observed, in regard to this beautiful Rhododendron, and 
the various Borneo species which also grow on trees, that ^they would 
not prove cultivable with us in the ordinary way in this country ; but 
this will probablj prove a mistake, for no difficulty has been ex- 
perienced in growing the species in question, which is naturally an 
epiphyte ; and this being the case, why should not the others, some of 
which, Mr. Low mentions, are extremely beautiful, be as easily 
managed ? In regard to hardiness, this R. javanicum was stated to 
be about as hardy as a Chinese Azalea. 

Mr. Gaiiies, of Battersea, showed a seedling Rhododendron, and a 
plant of Mr. Fortune’s Weigela rosea, in tolerably good condition ; 
but although the latter forces well, it becomes too leafy when grown 
in heat, and the flowers are too pale to make a fine display ; it is out 
of doors that its beauty is fully developed. 

Of Orchids, Messrs. Rollisson, of Tooting, sent a [nice collection, 
consisting of Oncidium bifolium, one of the handsomest of the small 
growing kinds ; Cyrtochilum flavescens ; Leptotes bicolor, miscalled 
serrulata ; the exceedingly sweet-smelling Brazilian Burlingtonia fra- 
grans ; with two (pendent spikes of blush-coloured flowers, and a spe- 
cimen in blossom of Arpophyllum giganteum. The latter is a Gua- 
temala plant of great beauty, throwing up spikes of small purple 
flowers, which are arranged on the spike something after the manner 
of those of our spotted native Orchis ; but with the most beautiful 
regularity, looking like a spike of little [shells disposed with the 
greatest symmetry and skill. The plant exhibited had but one 
flower-spike on it, and that a small [one ; but in its native country it 
was stated to produce spikes from twelve to eighteen inches in length, 
covered with beautiful little flowers. A Knightian medal was awaked 
for this and the other Orchids. 
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From the garden of the Society were various Azaleas; a line mass 
of Statice mucronata ; Clematis Sieboldi flowered well in a pot, -and 
trained down upon itself, so as to render it dwarf and effisctite, a 
mode of management by which it has even a better appearance than 
when on tlie rafters of a greenhouse ; the white-flowered stove twiner 
Henfreya scandens; various Oncids; the true Cattleya intermedia; 
two Cape Heaths ; Chorozema varium, and its variety Chandleri ; the 
curious New Zealand Parsonsia heterophylla ; Boronia viminea, and 
the hardy white-flowered Fabiana imbricata. 


ROYAL BOTANIC SOCIETY'S EXHIBITION, 

The second for the season was held in the garden at the Inner 
Circle, Regent’s Park, on June 14th. The day was all that could be 
wished for, and nearly eight thousand visitors attended. The greater 
portion of the plants had been exhibited four days previous at the 
Chiswick Gardens, but they appeared quite fresh and equally beautiful. 

New Plants. — Some very interesting plants were exhibited. The 
new species of Hoya, which Messrs. Veitch had at Chiswick, bearing 
its lovely little pearl-white flowers, with a purple centre coronet. 
Messrs. Lucombe and Co. sent the new species of Hoya, which Mr. 
Low, jun., discovered in Borneo, and named H. imperialis. It is a 
robust-growing plant, producing its flowers in pendant umbels. The 
plant had only one umbel, with seven flowers upon it. Each separate 
flower has a footstalk four inches long, and the face pf the blossom is 
inches across. It is of a very thick substance, and the colour 
what is usually termed a dull brick-red, with a whitish centre coronet. 

Seedling Pelargoniums, 

Sparkler (Hoyle’s). — ^Upper petals a large dark blotch, surrounded 
with a rich deep scarlet, the remainder a vivid orange scarlet. Lower 
petals a light scarlet. The margin of the upper petals was slightly 
waved, but in all respects else is of flue shape. It is possible the heat 
of the temperature had shrivelled the margin of the petal and made it 
shrink a little. This class . of colours was wanted. A general com- 
plaint has been made this season by the visitors, that the seedlings of 
some other principal raisers have such a similarity in colours as scarcely 
to be distinguishable ; this especially applies to the last and present 
year’s varieties. Mr. Hoyle, however, takes the lead with his varieties, 
and none that we have seen equal them by a considerable degree. 

Spark (Hoyle’s). — Upper petals a large dark blotch, with a few 
dark lines radiating from it ; the other portions of the petals a brilliant 
orange scarlet. The lower petals a similar colour, with a very distinct 
spot of violet in the middle of each. In form similar to Sparkler. 
Both ought to be in every collection. 

Nonsuch (Hoyle’s). — Upper petals a deep blotch, sliading off to a 
rosy crimson and a pink mar^n. The centre of the flower is white. 
It is, of first-rate form. 

Flavea.— Upper petals a large blotch, the other portion a rich 
brilliant scarlet. Lower petals a bright orange, with a violet spot, in 
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centre of each. The margin is wavy. It is* a most brilliant flower, 
making a fine show. 

Don John.->Upper petals a dark blotch, the rest a brilliant crimson. 
Lower petals bright scarlet. The margin is wavy. It is a very showy 
variety. 

Princess Helena (Whome’s). — Upper petals very dark, with a light 
pink margin. Lower petals blush. The flower has a white centre. 
Very pretty. 

Violette (Whome’s).— Upper petals dark crimson. Lower liglit 
crimson, with a light centre ; inferior form, but an Interesting appear- 
ance. 

Gertrude. —Upper petals dark blotch with a bright scarlet margin. 
Lower petals scarlet ; the centre nearly white. Very good form. 

Dorah. — Upper petals dark blotch, and the other portion orange- 
scarlet with a lighter margin* Lower petals blush with a light 
centre. Margin wavy. Sliowy. 

Ruby. — Upper petals dark blotch, and the rest a bright crimson. 
Lower petals rosy crimson, with a violet spot on each. Good form. 

Fiery. — Orange-scarlet with a small dark spot on upper petals. 
Form inferior. 

Zorayda. — Upper petals dark with a white margin. Lower |ietals 
w'hite. Form inferior. 

Picta.— Upper petals dark with a narrow rosy-crimson margin. 
Lower petals a bright pink with a rosy sjwt in the centre of each. 
Second rate form, but pretty. 

Emily.— Upper petals large velvet blotch, with the rest a bright 
crimson. Lower petals rosy -blush with a carmine spot at the centre 
of each. Margin slightly waved, 

Acheron. — Upper petals dark, with a crimson margin. Lower 
petals a bright pink. Centre of flower tinged with violet. Form 
inferior. 

Nundee (Hoyle’s). — ^Upper petals dark, with a red margin. Lower 
petals pale pink. Flower a white centre. Good form, and very 
handsome. 

Ohristabel (Hoyle’s). — Upper petals a large dark blotch, surrounded 
with rich crimson, and then a pink margin. Lower petals beautiful 
blush. Flower a white centre. Form very good, but margin slightly 
w'avy. 

Queen Victoria (Wliorae’s). — ^Upper petals dark, with a narrow pink 
margin. Lower petals bright pink. Flower pure white centre. Good 
form, large and showy. 

Sir J. Hudson (Whome’s). — ^Upper petals dark, with a red margin. 
Lower petals rosy-red. Centre of flower tinged witli violet. It would 
form a pretty fancy class flower. 

Sol (Hoyle’s). — Upper petals a dark blotch, with dark lines radiating 
from it, and the rest pi^t a fine scarlet. Lower petals rosy-pink. Centre 
white. Good form. 

Terpsichore (Hoyle’s). — Upper petals rich dark with a pure white 
margin ; lower pet^ flesh colour. Centre white. Very distinct and 
showy, the form good, a desirable one for a general collection. 

VoL, xvx. No, 19.— iviA P 
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Miss Berns (Whome's). — Upper petals a dark blotch, shadings off 
with crimson, and a light margin. Lower petals rosy-blnsh. Centre 
white. Good form. 

Mont Blanc, No. 1.— Pure white, the upper petals having a small 
spot of purple-crimson. Good form. 

Marginata.— Upper petals dark with a red margin; lower petals 
deep rose, with a violet tinge towards the centre of the flower. Ex- 
cellent form. 

Sarah. — Clipper petals a large dark blotch, shading off with rich 
crimson, and a lighter margin. Lower petals rosy-crimson. Centre 
wdiite. The edge of the flower exhibited was a little irregular, but in 
other respects fine formed. 

Fancy Seedling Pelargoniums, 

Florentine. — Upper petals a violet-crimson with a white margin ; 
lower petals white with a violet tinge, and small purple spot at the 
centre of each. Second-rate form. 

Virgil. — Very similar to the last in colour and form, but without 
spot on the lower petals. 

Malibran. — Upper petals with white broad band across the middle, 
of bright rosy-purple ; lower petals white tinged with violet, and having 
a broad band of pinky-lilac across the middle. Good form. 

Defiance (Ambrose).— Deep maroon crimson, centre of flower white, 
and a white margin. Very good. 

Magnifique. — Upper petals dark, with a violet margin ; lower petals 
light, with a broad band of light crimson. Good form. 

Minerva.— Bright rose with a violet hue, light centre and margin. 
Good form. 

Hero of Surrey (Gaines). — Upper petals dark with a narrow white 
margin j lower petals white with a broad band of rosy-crimson across 
the middle. Petals very proportionate in size, and good outline. 

Miranda,— Upper petals a dark crimson and violet, wdth a white 
margin ; lower petals light ground with a purple tinge and bar. Good 
form. 

Bridesmaid. — ^Upper petals a rosy purple, with a white margin ; 
lower petals white ground with a spot of purjde in the middle of each. 
Good form. 

Modesta. — (Ambrose). — Upper petals a bright rose, with a white 
margin ; lower petals white ground with a lilac tinge. Good form. 

^ine des Fran 9 ois.— Upper petals a bright rosy crimson with 
dark lines, and a white margin ; lower petals white with a slight spot 
of rose. The flower is large and of good form. 

Madame Alboni. — Upper petals a rich crimson with lilac margin ; 
lower petals a pale lilac and a spot of carmine in the middle of each. 
Good outline, margin wavy. 

Odorata siiperba —Upper petals a bright rosy purple with white 
margin ; lower petals white with lilac tinge, and a eonall violet spot on 
each. 

Madame Rosati. — Upper petals a bright rose with a white margin ; 
lower petals white ground with a violet spot. Good form. 
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To Nurserymen, for the best collection of 12 distinct varieties of 
Roses, grown in pots 1st, to Messrs. Paul, of Cheshunt, for Paul 
Perras, Cynthia, Madam Plantier, Caroline, Velour’s Episcopal, Au- 
bemon. Souvenir de la Malniaison, La Reine, Louis Bonaparte, Com- 
tesse de Lacipede, Belle Marie, and Adele Prevost; 2nd, to Mr. 
Francis, of Hertford, for Vauban, Persian Yellow, Sophie d’Houdetot, 
Coup d’Hebe, Chenedole, Paul Perras, Triomphe de Laquin, Fulgens, 
Great Western, Due de Cazes, Charles Duval, and Belle Marie; 3rd, 
to Messrs. Lane and Son, Berkhampstead, for Devoniensis, Letitia, 
Madame Audiot, Mrs. Bosanquet, Romulus, Phoenix, Baron Prevost, 
Arlinde, Souvenir de la Malniaison, Bizarre Ma Chere, Comtesse de 
Lacepede, and Great Western. An extra prize to Mr. Beck, of Isle- 
worth, for William Jesse, Ilortense Leroy, Bourbon Queen, General 
Allard, Great Western, Aspasia, Duchess of Sutherland, Lady Ford- 
wich, Mrs. Elliott, Prudence, Rsesiar, Pulchera, and Baron Prevost. 

For the best collection of Yellow Roses : — 1st, to Messrs. Lane and 
Son, for La Pactole, Clara Wendell, Eliza Sauvage, Vicomtesse de 
Cazes, Ne Plus Ultra, Smith’s Yellow, Comte d’Osmont, Sulphurea 
Superb, Barbot, and Persian Yellow. 

Cut specimens of Roses, in 100 distinct varieties, were shown by 
Messrs. Paul, Lane, Francis, &c. We carefully looked over the 
whole, and the following were the best, such as are fit for any col- 
lection ; — 

Honore Montmore, La Sylphide, Belle Zizula, French Scipio, New 
Blush Hip, French Warrieiise, Safrano yellow, La fille de Pair, 
Louis Phillippe, Souchet, Lady Stuart, La Volup, Eliza Sauvage, 
D’Agneseau, Madame Audot, Soliman, Letitia, Princess Lamballe, 
Grandissima, Boule de Nantiel, Malmaison, Great Western, Coupe 
de Hebe, liizarre Marbre, General Thiers, Madame Hardy, Victor 
Hugo, Hortense le Roy, Proserpine, Baronne Prevost, La Reine, 
Paul Joseph, Charles Duval, Paul Perras, Duchess of Kent, William 
Jesse, Ducfiess of Sutherland, Gloire de France, Daphne, Ceres, 
Augustine Mouchelet, Due de Valmy, Ann Beluze, Antonine d’Orniis, 
Felicite, Couronne de Amour. 

SLOUGH PINK ANB PANSEY SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of this Society was held on June 22, wlien a 
number of stands of the best flowers were exhibited in very perfect 
condition. Of Pinks in the amateurs’ class, J. Edwards, Esq., of 
Holloway, obtained the first prize with fine blooms of Hcniy^ Steers 
(Norman), Goliah (Smith), George Glenny (Bragg), British /eomau 
Lord Valentia (Kirtland), Oxoniensis (Smith), Great Britain (Ward), 
Lady Flora Hastings, Twyford Rival (Young), Whipper-in (|Smith), 
Harriet (Kerr), rose, ex-fine ; and Alfred Morrison (Co^r). Mr. 
Turner was first in the florists’ class, with Great Britain (Ward), 
George Glenny (Bragg), Goliah (Hillier), XX. (Young), Whipper- 
in (Smith), Diana (Smith), Norbury Buck, Alfred Morrison (Costar), 
Criterion (Cant), Lord J. Russell (Young), Melona (Hodge), and 
Lord Valentia. 

p 2 
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Mr. Smith'D prizes for the best pair of blooms of any new flatter 
sent out in the previous autumn, were all won witii Whipper-in; $ the 
first by Messrs. Dragg and Bright, the second by Mr. Smith, and the 
tl»ird by Mr. Turner. 

In seedlings some very superior varieties were shown, and several 
certificates awarded ; of these Jenny Lind, XX., and Smith’s Hark- 
forward, were admired by all. 


CAMBniDOE FLORISTS SOCIETY. 

The June Show was held on the 14th. At this period the Ranun- 
culuses are usually in their prime, and form the principal feature. We 
feel glad that this very lovely flower is allowed by our Cambridge 
friends to retain the position it so deservedly merits. A few flowers 
from Messrs. Tyso, of Wallingford, were sent to the June Royal 
Botanic Show in 'Regenc’s Park Gardens, some of them exceedingly 
beautiful, and very much attracted the attention and had the admiration 
of the visitors. AVe hope the culture and exhibiting of this flower will 
receive more encouragement from the rich societies. 

Ranunculuses. 


Mr. R. Ileadly, P.P 
White Spotted. 

Mr. Twitcliett Astronomer. 
Ditto . , Ditto. 

R. Ileadly Diana Vernon. 
Ditto . , Cervantes, 

Ditto . . Maid Marian. 

Ditto . . Cervantes; 

Yclloio Spotted. 

Mr. R. Headly Tyso’s Edgar. 
Ditto . . Ditto. 

Twitcliett Lariy Jane Grey. 
Ditto . . Saladin. 

R. Headly Benjamin. 

Ready . Nestor, 

Crimson, 

Mr. H. Green G unn’s Crimson. 
Ditto ^ , Ditto. 

Ditto , . Ditto. 

Tw'itcibett Bionfaite. 

Ditto « « Alphonso, 

Ditto . . Bienfuite. 

White. 

Mr. R. Headly Pausanias. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 

Twitchett La Favorite. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 

R. Headly Superb White. 
Ditto , . Pausanias. 


. . Mrs, Wyse. 

Yellow and Sulphur. 

Mr. R. Headly Eliza. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 

Ditto . . Cecil. 

Ditto . . Eliza. 

IVitchett Beroth. 

Ditto . . Adrian. 

Scarlet. 

Mr. R. Ileadly Xanthus. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 

Ditto . . Rising Sun. 

Ditto . . Jupiter. 

Ditto . . Alphonso. 

Ditto . . Jupiter. 

White Edged, 

Mr. Twitchett Maid Marian. 
R. Headly Athenian. 

Ditto . , Ditto. 

Ditto , , Frank Hastings. 

Twitchett Maid Marian. 
Ditto . . Athenian. 

Dark Purple. 

Mr. R. Headly Superbus. 
Twitchett L’ Acajou. 

Ditto . , Quixos. 

Ditto • • Superbus. 

Ditto • . Ditto. 

Ditto . . L* Acajou. 
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¥elkw Edged, 

Mr. Twitehett Queen Victoria. 
Bhto . . Ditto. 

R. Deadly Herbert. 

Ditto . • Seedling. 

Ditto . . Herbert. 

Ditto . . Seedling. 

Hose and Pinh. 

Mr. Twitchett Ajax. 

R. Headly Ditto. 

Ditto . . Julius Caesar. 

Twitchett Ditto. 

Ditto . . Apollo. 

R. Headly Ditto. 

Mottled. 

Mr. R. Headly Mrs. Wyse. 
Twitchett Ditto, 

E. Headly Julienne. 

Ditto . . Seedling. 

Ditto . . Mrs. AVyse. 

Ditto . , Ditto. 

Pw'ple and Grey, 

Mr. Twitchett Porcia. 

R. Headly Amstamus. 
Ditto • . Ditto. 

Ditto . , Nominus. 

Ditto . . African. 

Ditto . . Noininus. 

Orange. 

Mr. H. Green La Claire. 

Ditto . . Cedo Nulli. 

Ready . Ditto. 


Mr. Ready • Orange Brabati- 
Ditto . • Ditto. [qon. 

H. Green La Claire. 

Black. 

Mr. R. Headly Naxara. 
Twitchett Ditto. 

R. Headly Black as Black. 
Twitchett Naxara. 

R. Headly Le Vrai Noir. 
Ditto . . Condorcet. 

Bed and White Striped. 

Mr. R. Headly Le Temeraire. 

H. Green Coeur de France. 
Ditto , • Ditto. 

Ditto . . Madelice. 

Ditto . . Ditto, 

R. Headly Le Temeraire. 
Olive. 

Mr. R. Deadly Bouquet Sanspa- 
. reil. 

Ditto , , Gipsy King. 

H. Green Harvey’s Olive. 
R. Headly Jaunc en Pom- 
padour. 

Twitchett Gipsy King. 

R. Headly Ditto. 

White Shaded. 

Mr. Twitchett St. Jerome. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 

Ditto , . Charlotte. 

Ditto . . Ditto. 

Ditto . . La Favorite. 

R. Headly St. Jerome. 


Mr. IT. Green’s Donations. 

Nine Roses (various).—!. Mr. R. Boning. — 2. Mr. Twitchett. 

Siz Roses (various). — Mr. J. Boning. 

Three Roses {\oxm\x^). — 1. Messrs. Hudson. — 2. Mr. B. Dickerson. 


DIPLADENIA TENUIFOLIA. 

Mr. Gardner in his Travels in Brazil/’ mentions the Dipladenia 
tenuifolia of De Candolle which he found growing abundantly on the 
sandy places between Varzea da vaca, and Angicas. It is a beau- 
tiful plant particularly w^orlhy of notice, growing not more than six 
inches high, with subulate leaves, and pink-coloured blossoms not* 
unlike those of Phlox subulata. It is called by the inhabitants oF 
Sertas, Cauhy, and the tuberous root, which is the siz,e and colour of 
a large black turnip radish, is eaten by them when cooked, and is said 
to be very palatable ; in the raw state it tastes not unlike a turnip. 
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ON CULTIVATINO FLOWERS IN THE WINDOWS OF 
DWELLING HOUSES. 

This very interesting part of floriculture is rapidly extending, espe- 
cially in the neighbourhood of large towns. During this season I have 
had daily excursions around London, and in every direction I have 
been highly delighted with the magnificent displays of floral beauty 
which the windows, verandahs, balconies, &c., exhibited. The general 
class of flowers comprised Geraniums, Fiichsias, Calceolarias, Petunias, 
Verbenas, Hydrangeas, Heliotropes, Cinerarias, and Roses. These 
are all easy of growth, and free to flower, producing a gratifying mix- 
ture. In such situations, whether in doors or out, the plants are ex- 
posed to a high dry temperature, and consequently require larger pots 
than is usually given in the garden culture ; a regular attention to 
water to the soil, and sprinkling overhead the foliage (not the flowers), 
is essential, the exposure to dust renders the latter attention most 
essential, in order to keep open the pores of the branches and leaves. 
WJien the pots can be placed in neat wire or wooden boxes, and the 
spaces between the pots be filled up with neat moss, it preserves the 
roots from the effects of dry winds, and scorching sun, and an equality 
of temperature and moisture is obtained. I noticed in my excursions, 
where this attention was given, the plants succeeded far better than 
others. I hope the readers of this magazine, whether in towns or 
villages, will persevere in such a delightful source of enjoyment. It 
is easily and cheaply accomplished. 


GLADIOLUS CARDINALIS. 

In a bed of a few square yards I have had no fewer than 500 trusses 
of these superb scarlet flowers all in bloom at one time. It is gene- 
rally recommended, in our horticultural and floricultural periodicals, 
“ that when the leaves have died away, the roots be taken up for the 
winter, and also divided.” But the mode which I adopt is as follows : 
— About the beginning of October, when it >vas wished to propagate 
them, I take from well-established plants a ball or cluster of conns, 
perhaps about a foot in circumference ; I plant these balls in beds two 
feet wide, preferring a somewhat shaded situation, placing the clusters 
one foot apart, and three or four inches deep, with a little sand round 
each mass of bulbs. In the course of two or three years the beds are 
found to be wholly filled with the plants. I have frequently planted 
them in the above manner, and they have stood year after year without 
any protection whatever, even in our most severe winters. It is 
advisable, however, during the first winter after planting, or when the 
earth is loosened about the plants, to cover the bed two or three inches 
deep with leaf mould or half-decomposed leaves. Wlien the cluster 
of bulbs attains to the size of a foot in diameter, it is proper to lift and 
divide it into three or four portions ; for when the balls oi* masses are 
too large, the bulbs degenerate in size, and consequently the flowers 
become smaller. By way of experiment I divid^ a large ball of 
eorms, and planted them out singly into a b^ in the open air ; vyheii 
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only two flowers made their appearance the first season, and in the 
course of the fbllowing year they all died away. 1 believe many 
cultivators have experienced a similar disappointment. In order to 
the formation of a permanent bed, I would therefore recommend that 
roots of different sizes be at first grown in pots, five or six in each pot, 
and protected during winter in a cold pit or frame, or under the stage 
of a greenhouse for a year ,or two, until they swell into a cluster. 
When the clusters have attained a sufliicient size, they may be planted 
out with safety, and will be able to withstand the winter, as already 
mentioned. — Mr, A, M^Kenzie^ in communication to Caledonian A(yrt, 
Soc, 


ON PREPARING BEDS FOR THE GROWTH OF 
FLOWERS UPON LAWNS, &c. 

In situations upon lawns, &c., '‘a profuse ^bloom is a most desirable 
object, and in order to effect that the best deep tillage is essential. 
For all strong-rooted plants, sucli as Pelargoniums, Fuchsias, Salveas, 
Calceolarias, &c., the bed should be half a yard deep, at least, of good 
unctuous, but not binding, loamy soil. The fleshy kinds of plants as 
Lobelias, &c., delight in rotten leaf soil mixed with loam, and the fine 
hair-like plants, as Heaths and American shrubs, require, what is 
termed, heath-soil with a portion of light fibrous earth. When the 
beds are first formed, this preparation will do for two or three seasons, 
with the usual supply of a portion of well-rotted manure to the loamy 
and leaf mould beds. What, however, is most essential to the pro- 
motion of a fine display of flowers is, that after this period, there 
should be a yearly removal of a portion of the soil from the bed, and 
an addition of fresh, of the character each bed requires, whether loam, 
vegetable, or heath soil. Manure alone may stimulate to vigour, but 
the fresh soil gives a richness of verdure in foliage ; and colours, in 
flowers, that the former cannot produce, besides a much greater pro- 
fusion of bloom. I have had twenty years practice as a flower 
gardener in one of the flrst-rate establishments in England, and 
experience has annually confirmed the advantages of such attention 
in a suitable soil. The best method to pursue, is yearly to obtain, 
in winter, a proper quantity of fresh turfy soil from the meadow, and 
heath-soil from the moor, &c. To have it laid up in heaps fully 
exposed to the weather, where it may receive sun, air, and rain. This 
being mixed up, as laid at first, with about one quarter of rotten horse- 
dung, and when for Rose-beds, cow-dung is an excellent provision to 
reinforce the beds with. This attention will ihost amply repay by tlie 
beauty it effects. I am confident if persons will but give it a trial 
once, they will not regret, but be induced to continue an annual inter- 
change of the soil. 

TO DESTROY ANTS. 

BT D. T. F. 

Several inquities having been made relative to a means of destroying 
ants, I have eiibctttall^ sueeeeded with the ibllowlng method small 
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handful of African or Peruvian guano sprinkled over the place thej^ 
inhabit, and sprinkle it over vith water soon aUter. Or guano-water 
applied, one pound to four gallons of water will be strong enough. A 
few applications will soon effect a complete riddance. 


REMARKS ON GROWING PLANTS IN POTS. 

Maet readers of this Magazine, no doubt, have been visitors for some 
years of the great floral exhibitions which have been held at Chiswick, 
Regent’s Park, and the Surrey Zoological Gardens. They will have 
perceived, too, the great diflference which lias been effected in the 
growth of the general specimens shown. It used to be the custom to 
grow the plants with such rapidity that they became most unnaturally 
high and disproportionate in bulk : towering plants, long straggling 
stems, leaves few and joints very distant, and a comparative diminution 
of flowers. To support the weakly-stemmed shoots and flowers, we 
have seen dozens of sticks in a pelargonium, or calceolaria plant, so 
much so as to make its appearance like tlie back of a porcupine. This 
unnatural system has nearly been discarded, and now we generally see 
specimens of proportionate busy growth. How is this brought about? 
Not merely by pinching off the leads in order to produce lateral shoots, 
but by a slow'er, natural method of treatment. Too high a temperature 
in forcing the plant used to be adopted, and the flve and six feet spiral 
plants were the result. It is true in a shorter period a large specimen 
may be produced ; but that is not a proof of the skill of floriculturists. 
A slow growth, but kept in an equal state, not by rapid fluctuations 
either in checks one way or the other, will produce plants with short 
joints, fine close foliage, and a liberal display of flowers. The system 
of pruning in or stopping the leading shoots, too, of such grown plants, 
will still be of advantage with those plants especially whose notural 
habit is not bushy, or when a plant is become too large for circum- 
stances, or has not a symmetrical sliape. With slow- grown plants any 
form is easily obtained, with their due quantity of flowers, and a verdant 
healthiness. With an undue temperature and rapid growth, ever 
pruning in and stopping the leads, &c., the shoots will, in proportionate 
to the increase of heat, be lanky, foliage thin, and flowers few. 


CAPE PELARGONIUMS. 

DuniEO the past season’s exhibitions at the Chiswick Gardens we were 
much pleased to see some collections of these very pretty and highly 
interesting plants ; and we very much desire that our readers will en- 
deavour to promote their general cultivation. An exhibitor on the 
occasions referred to -makes some observations thereon, witii the view 
of a suitable arrangement in showing, &c. 

On one occasion this season I exhibited six plants, which were 
beaten by Mr. Stanly, in whose collection there were well-grown plants 
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of Pliymatanthus tricolor, P. e1ata», and Campylia holosericea. Now 
what I wish to observe is, that if the Society is desirous to encourage 
the cultivation of the high-coloured species, such as Pelargonium 
ardens, P. quinquevulneruin; P. bicolor, &c., or the more curious but 
less showy kinds, such as P. triste, P. gibbosum, Jenkinsoni, trique- 
trum, &c., there ought to be two distinct classes made, because these 
last cannot, under the best culture, compete with the free-growing and 
free-blooming Campylia and Phymatanthus tribe. At any rate, the 
experience of the past season leads me to this conclusion, for the plants 
I exhibited were more distinct, and, considering the sorts, better grown 
than those which the judges placed before them. Not that I blame 
the judges in this instance, for it is very probable, I may say certain, 
that neither of them had ever previously seen some of the kinds, and 
therefore they were unable to estimate fairly the comparative merits of 
the two collections. It is well known to the few who cultivate this 
tribe of plants that Campylia holosericea and Phymatanthus elatus will 
attain a larger size in two years from the time of sowing the seed than 
many of the tuberous-rooted species will in ten years under the best 
management ; unless, therefore, an alteration is made in the mode of 
showing, or some other method of placing the various kinds on a more 
equal footing is adopted, exhibitors will confine themselves to a few of 
the most easily cultivated sorts, and neglect the choicer species. In 
the list of prizes for 1848, 1 see they are offered for new hybrids of 
this delightful class of flowers.” — Gard, Chron. 


WEIGELIA ROSEA. 

This new Chinese shrub stands our winter well. We have seen 
several beautiful bushes of it in profuse bloom this season. Its hand- 
some rose-coloured flowers, with a richer coloured inside, borne in 
abundance, produces a deliglitful effect. Its compact neat bushy 
growth, with its other merits, renders it a most charming plant for a 
select shrub border or on the lawn. It deserves to be in every col- 
lection. With us it grows freely in a light loamy soil on a dry 
subsoil. In pots w e have used loam and peat equal parts. 


HYDRANGEA WITH BLUE FLOWERS. 

Last season a friend of ours, near Pichmond, had a quantity of 
Hydrangeas, which had for years bloomed rose-coloured flowers. This 
seai^on he shook the platits quite clear from the old garden soil he had 
grown them in, and obtained some strong clayey loam from another 
situation, and potted the entire stock of plants in it. They are now 
(June) in beautiful flower, and of a handsome blue colour. We can 
supply plants, and soil too, to any who may order, at a cheap rate. 
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ON FLOWEtS. 


ON FLOWERS. 

BY AN OBSERVER. 

To an attentive observer of the habits of flowers, it will be apparent 
that they answer the purposes of the clock, the calendar, and the baro- 
meter. Some persons have calculated, to a day, the time of the year 
when certain trees resume their foliage in a given situation ; the same 
calculations may be made as to the blowing of flowers, and the hour of 
the day is indicated by many. “ Those who are but in a small degree 
acquainted with botany,’’ says Thunberg, “ need not be told that, by 
the opening and closing of flowers, one may frequently know with cer- 
tainty, as from a watch, what hour of the day it is, as well as if the 
weather will be fine or rainy. Plants of this kind are common on the 
African liills. The Morsea undulata never opens before nine in the 
morning ; and before sunset at four in the afternoon, it closes again. 
The Ixia cinnamonea opens every evening at four, and exhales its agree- 
able odours during the whole night. The approach of rain is an- 
nounced by various bulbous plants, such as the Jxias, Morceas, Irises, 
and Galaxias ; the tender flowers of which do not open in the morning, 
if rain is to be expected soon ; and if a shower is to fall in the after- 
noon, they close some time before.” 

“ The Hottentots,” says the same author, ‘‘ do not seem to have any 
knowledge, neither do they take the least account of the course of 
nature. Tlie only thing they remark is, that every year they see the 
bulbous plants push out of the ground, blossom, and decay ; and ac- 
cording to this almanack they reckon their own ages.” 

Nor is it only from the bulbous plants that we take these warnings 
of weather, or learn the hour ; tlie Marvel of Peru is called the Four- 
o’clock-flower, from its opening regularly at that time. Many of the 
species of Convolvulus and Campanula, also, have their stated hours of 
rest ; and a varic?ty of otlier plants too numerous to mention. It has 
been observed of a species of broom, that it may with propriety be 
termed an American clock, because it grows there in every pasture, 
begins to display its yellow flowers every morning at eleven, is fully 
o])en by one, and closes again at two. 

Till morning dawn, and Lucifer withdraw 
His beamy chariot, let not the loud bell 
Call forth thy negroes from their rushy couch : 

And ere the sun with mid-day fervor glow, 

When every broom-brush opes her yellow flower, 

Let thy black labourers from their toil desist : 

Nor till the broom her every petal lock. 

Let the loud bell recall them to the hoe. 

But when the jalap her bright tint displays, 

When the solanum fills her cup with dew. 

And crickets, snakes, and lizards ’gin their coil, 

Let them find shelter in their cane-thatched huts.” 

Grainger's Sugar-cane'' 
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This poetical mode of reckoning time was used by Adam in 
Paradise 

As in a shady nook I stood behind, 

Just tlien returned at shut of evening flowers.” 

Paradise Lost, 

Shakspeare counts time, also, by the succession of the seasons : — 

“ To me, fair friend, you never can be old. 

For as you were when first your eye I eyed. 

Such seems your beauty still. Three winters cold 
Have from the forest shook three summers* pride ; 

Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned. 

In process of the seasons have I seen 

Three Aprils’ perfumes in three hot Junes burned, 

Since first I saw you fresh which yet are green.** 

The same mode was used by that young poet — in losing whom we 
have lost so much fine poetry that he could not but have written — 
Keats : — 


“ Many and many a verse I hope to write. 

Before the daisies, vermeil-rimmed and white, 

Hide in deep herbage ; and ere yet the bees 
Hum about globes of clover and sweet peas, 

I must be near the middle of my story. 

0 may no wintry season, bare and hoary, 

See it half-finished ; but let aptumn bold. 

With universal tinge of sober gold. 

Be all about me when I make an end,’* — Endyrtiion, 

The fashion, so long prevalent in this country, of adorning the hair 
with artificial flowers, is, in some countries, improved upon by the use 
of the natural. Thunberg describes it as a common custom in Ba- 
tavia ; and Southey, speaking of the u^omen of Paulista, in Brazil, 
says, “ F'lowers were an indispensable part of the female head-dress, a 
natural fashion in a land where the sweetest flowers blossom in all 
seasons ; but the beauty of the costume was destroyed by the odious 
custom of wearing powder, with which the Paulista women of all ages 
loaded their heads.** Again, he says: “When a stranger is intro- 
duced to a Brazilian lady, it is an act of courtesy in her to take a 
flower from her head and present it to him, and he is expected to 
return the compliment in the course of his visit. 

In some parts of Germany the ladies wear natural flowers, particu- 
larly the beautiful blue corn-flower ( Centaxtrea Cyanus), 

A friend has obliged me with the following lines, paraphrased from 
the Greek of Meleager. “ This delicious little Greek poem,*’ says 
he, “ is one of those which I always seem to scent the very odour of, 
as if I held a bunch of flowers to my face,” , 
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A flowriy will I cotiipose— 

1*11 weave itbe Crocus, weave the Rose ; 
ni weave Narcissus, newly wet, 

The Hyacinth, and Violet ; 

And Myrtle shall supply me green, 

Atid Lilies laugh in light between : 

That the rich tendrils of my beauty's hair 
May burst into their crowning flowers, and liglit the painted air.‘ 


HYBRIDIZING FLOWERS. 

As llie flowers arrive at a state of perfection, we again suggest to our 
readers the advantages of impregnating the various classes of flow ers 
it is desirable to obtain improved varieties thereof— such as Carna- 
tions, Picotees, Pinks, Ranunculuses, Dahlias, Verbenas, Petunias, 
Pansies, Pentstemons, Lobelias, Pelargoniums, Geraniums, and many 
other tribes both in-door and out-door growth. With Pelargoniums, 
Carnations, Pinks, &c., select those that have the best properties. 
Petals that are of good Arm substance, not the flimsy sort, round, and 
smooth at the edges, &c. By a judicious selecting of colours, almost 
all the progeny may be nearly calculated upon. 

In order to preserve impregnated flowers from intermixture with 
any inferior sorts, a separate house, or glass case, which is secured by 
wire framing, or gauze, that bees cannot enter, should be provided. 
A small bag-cover of gauze we, have often used. 


ON FAIRY RINGS. 


I SHOULD feel much obliged by any information given me as to the 
best method of destroying what are called Fairy Rings, wliich greatly 
disfigure my lawn. I have looked through fourteen volumes of this 
Magazine in my possession, and the only thing I can find on the subject 
is at page 91, in vol, vii., which merely states that these Rings are sup- 
posed to arise fi rm electricity. I have lately been told tlmt a scientific 
person has ascertained that a grub is the cause of these Rings ; but 
what I want to learn is how to get rid of them, and prevent a recur- 
rence of such very ugly marks upon the grass. As a subscriber of 
fourteen years' standing, I have no doubt but I shall be favoured with 
a reply to my query. 
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^’inflw^nEr ' ■■' 

Several walks in my grotiods were moeb disfigured moai and 
weeds, and to keep them in due order was quite a cosdy affiur. Last 
year a friend communicated to me the following mode he had adopted 
most successfully, viz., when the walk was frozen at the surface, and 
upon it a portion of snow, say an inch or two tliick, he took a stiff 
birch besom, and scrubbed the walk severely, after which it was swept 
clean. I tried tiie plan, and scrubbed my walks on three different 
occasions during winter, and now, after all the past wet season, so en- 
couraging to the growth of moss and weeds, my walks are all 1 could 
desire them to be. My friend states that properly attended to for one 
winter will be effectual for several following years. Be that so, it is 
most ample recompence if it required such attention every winter. 


SLUG-TRAP. 

BY A FLORIST. 

In the Fbrist for May I saw mention made of a slug-trap. I 
tried the plan, and it has succeeded. The description was as follows: 
— Take a piece of slate, say six inches square, smooth the ground, 
and place it tiat ; on this put a small quantity of bran, and two small 
stones to rest an upper piece of slate on, and to leave room for the 
slugs to get between the two pieces. Some will get on the bran, and 
others lie under the lower slate, both on the ground and attached to 
the slate itself.’’ It does not require a renewal more than once a 
fortnight, at least I found it so, with care. I placed several of the 
traps around my Pinks and Carnations, and they have been preserved 
uninjured. 


MR. GROOM'S TULIPS. 

The collection at his Clapham grounds this season were superb, 
delighting every person who inspected it. His best bed, about 50 
yards long, contained upwards of two thousand. The following 
splendid sorts were in vigorous bloom, viz., Groom’s Victoria Regina, 
Queen Adelaide, Princess Charlotte, Duke of Devonshire, Duke of 
Norfolk, Marshal Soult, Baron Gersdorff, Catalina, Polyphemus, 
Marcellus, Strong’s King, Michael Angelo, Bowler’s Everai^, Bru- 
lante, Bacchus, Addison, &c. This noble collection is worthy of more 
than an annual visit. Every florist who can do it, would be amply 
repaid ‘by so rich a treat. 
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P INKS should now be propagated by pipings, if not ^ 
put off last month ; the sooner the better. Carnations "F 
and Picotees may also be increased in a similar manner. The upper- 
most shoots from the parent plant are the best for the purpose ; they 
more readily strike root than tlie very robust ones. Cut through the 
stem close under the third joint from the top, and dress off the lowest 
pair of leaves; then insert the pipings in the prepared situation, press- 
ing the soil closely to the stem ; but be careful not to bruise it. A 
somewhat exhausted hot-bed is most suitable in which to put them, 
having but a slight warmth. A good close loam is the best soil for 
them striking in; when about to put in the cuttings, a sliort time 
before sprinkle the soil over, so as to have it moist : when the surface 
has dried a little, spread over it about an eighth of an inch of white 
silver sand, and then put in the cuttings. Small hand-glasses, about a 
foot in diameter, should cover them, so that the dimensions of each 
should be marked out before planting. The cuttings do best covered 
with small glasses, and more especially if the frame sashes are over the 
whole. Wlien the pipings are watered, at first, or afterwards, always 
allow them to be tolerably dry before closing them up with the glasses, 
or they will be liable to suffer by mildew. Some excellent modes of 
increasing these flowers by pipings, cuttings, and slips, have been 
inserted in former volumes of our Magazine, and we refer our readers 
to them, as they are instructions generally for propagating them in the 
open bed of the garden. The Pink blooms will require attention, to 
prevent them bursting the pods; this is easily done by strong India- 
rubber rings; they are cheap, a hundred or more fora shilling, and 
may be obtained of the booksellers; they allow the pod gradually to 
open, but prevent “its bursting. These are equally applicable to Car- 
. nations and Picotees. Matting is often used for the same purpose . 

JRanunculuses.—Vroiect the beds overhead by canvas, or similar 
covering, so that the flowers are shaded from sun and rain. Tlie bed 
must be liberally supplied with rain or pond water, pouring it between 
tlie plants. 

Carnations and Picotees in pots will require regular attention in 
watering, &c. 

Layering Carnations, Picotees, Mule Pinks, Double Sweet Williams, 
and similar plants, should be attended to as early as possible. Budding 
Rosesmay now be commenced ; see articles upon in form er volumes. 
Plants put out in masses, whether they are annual, bien nial, &c., or 
greenhouse plants, as Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Verbenas , &c., must 
have all encouragement, by carefully loosening the surface of tlie beds, 
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giving a free supply of water, &c., at the evening, rain or pond water. 
Chrysanthemums will require shifting into larger pots. Auriculas and 
Polyanthuses in pots must be kept in a shady place ; do not allow 
water to be poured into the heart of the plant, or sucii will very likely 
be rotted. If attacked by green fly, have immediate recourse to their 
destruction. Thin away all unnecessary single-flowered Ten-week or 
German Stocks. Tulips, Crocuses, and similar bulbous plants, &c., 
will in many instances be perfected, as the foliage indicates the neces- 
sity of taking them up ; let it duly be attended to in dry weather — See 
articles upon. Such shrubby plants as are increased by budding should 
now be done. Sow Mignonette to bloom in September. Pansies 
increase by cuttings. Ripe seeds should immediately be sown in pots, 
or a shady border; the soil to be constantly kept moist. Seeds of 
biennials to bloom next year, as Scabious, Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
Williams, &c., may still be sown. Cuttings of Dahlias now struck 
will make good tubers this season. 

Roses , — As early as possible bud the Roses ; much of the success 
depends upon it ; moist weather the best for the operation. It is of 
importance that there should be a resemblance between the bud and 
the stock as to the vigour of vegetative growth, in order to ensure a 
successful result. If a Rose of slow development is budded on a 
rampant briar, and all the strength of the latter is turned into the 
parasitical stranger, health cannot be maintained, nor will a freely 
vegetating Rose submit to be impeded in its progress by a sluggish stock. 
Roses budded on the stocks of Boursaults succeed well. Thin away 
surplus branches from all stocks not budded as early as possible, not to 
wait a day even, but get the branches left strong and healthy. 

IN THE GREENHOTTSE, STOVE, &c. 

The greenhouse, &c., will have to be kept gay with the Achimenes, 
Balsam, Globe Amaranth, Browallia, Bracbycoma, and similar plants ; 
attention to shifting into larger pots will be necessary, so as to keep 
them growing, and so promote the increase of flowers. Nearly all 
kinds of greenhouse and stove plants, &c., will now strike freely ; the 
shoots liaving attained a due firmness. Pelargonium cuttings should 
now be put off, in order to have plants suitable for next year’s bloom- 
ing. Green fiy, red spider, &c., often commence depredations no>v; 
remedies must at once be applied. Give all air possible, and shade 
from hot midday sun ; it prolongs the period of blooming. Let the 
plants be syringed overhead frequently, avoiding the blossoms. Sprinkle 
the floor twice a-day with water, it materially assists the plants, in 
cooling the house with a moist air. Azaleas, &c., now finished bloom- 
ing, should have their growth encouraged, so as to make early vigorous 
wood for next year’s blooming. Amaryllises, and similar plants, wJiicli 
have bloomed, and the foliage indicating maturity, should have less 
water, &c., so tliat they may gradually be induced to wither, &c., pre- 
paratory to their season of rest ; it is a good plan to place them apart 
from otiier plants, and if in a frame, near to the glass, or on a back 
flue, &c., it is advisable to have so circumstanced. Calceolarias that 
have ceased blooming should be re-potted ; cut off dead tops, place the 
plants in a situation where they can be shaded from hot sun, admitting 
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the morning and evening sun. Some greenhouse and stove plants are 
readily increased by budding ; that should now be done. Cinerarias 
tliat have done blooming should have the tops cut off, be fumigated in 
a close frame, as they are often affected with green fly; after which 
the plants should be turned out of the pots, and planted in a somewhat 
mised bed, of good soil, in the garden. Roses that have been forced, 
and now out of bloom, should be set at rest for a month or six weeks, 
placing them in a rather shady situation, and endeavouring to prevent 
the pushing of young buds ; after this period tiiey should be partially 
disrooted, and re-potted in gooi compost; such plants will generally 
bloom through the following winter. The tubers of any of the Tro- 
pseolums which have ceased blooming, and the tops withered, must be 
taken out of the soil, or be kept in a bag, &c., or the pot must be put 
aside, where it may have the soil kept dry till potting time. Green- 
house plants placed in the open air in pots should have frequent 
syringing at the under side of the foliage, to destroy or keep down 
insects, <&c. The shoots of many of the stove Orchidese will now be 
far advanced in growth ; they will, in consequence, require a larger 
supply of moisture in the atmosphere and at the roots than at any other 
season ; this will render syringing and pouring water over the flues, 
floor, &c., twice or more every day necessary. 

Heaths . — The plants which have done blooming require the heads 
pruning in ; do it directly. Do not re-pot them till they have pushed 
the new shoots ; if cut in now and re-potted at the same time, the 
double operation is too severe for them to sustain, and often results in 
destruction. Re-pot, however, all that are now prepared for it as 
early as possible ; it is of much advantage to provide fine wood for 
next blooming. 








GLOXINIA TEUCHLERIL 

W E are informed that this very pretty variety is an hybrid from 
G. rubra and G. speciosa. It was exhibited at two of the 
recent London floral exhibitions, where it was much admired. Occa- 
sionally it produces flowers of an entire rosy-red colour, but generally 
they are beautifully streaked and dotted. It highly merits a place in 
every hothouse or warm greenhouse. 

All the tribe are beautiful and very ornamental, easy of culture, and 
bloom profusely for many successive months. Each season we are 
favoured with an addition of kinds, either real species or hybrids, so 
that now a select collection of superb and most distinct sorts may be 
obtained at a very reasonable price. We respectfully invite our 
readers, who have the opportunity, to give attention to raising new 
varieties by impregnating the best formed and clearest of colours. 

Seed sown early in February will produce plants that will bloom the 
first year, if duly attended to in potting, &c. With little attention an 
early bloom is obtained, and ample compensation realized for it. 

CHIRITA MOONIL 

During the^ present season this very handsome flowering plant has 
been in bloom' in the stove at the Royal Gardens of Kew, where it was 
highly ornamental. Its large flow'ers, borne so freely, render it very 
showy, and deserving a place in every stove or warm greenhouse. We 
have noticed in one or two collections around London another kind 
has been obtained for C. Moonii, whose proper name is C. Walkerii. 
It is much inferior to our present species (now figured), the flowers 
being about one-third the size of C. Moonii, and not produced in such 
rofusion. 

VoL. XVI. No. 20.— A.S. ^ 
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FANCY PELARGONIUMS. 

Hero of Surrey. — A seedling of 1848, raised by Mr. Gaines, 
of Battersea. 

Defiance. — Also a seedling of 1848, raised by Mr. Ambrose, of 
Battersea. 

These very handsome good-shaped flowers were exhibited at the 
J une shows held at Chiswick Gardens, Royal Botanic Gardens, and 
the Surrey Gardens, on which occasions they were unequalled by any 
others shown in competition, and both varieties merit a place in any 
collection, however select. 

Considerable attention is now directed to the production of new 
varieties of this beautiful class of Pelargoniums, the growth of which 
is becoming extensively popular. Some varieties of very defective 
forms have been sent out ; but such may be replaced by those of ap- 
proved shape. Every greenhouse ought to contain a collection of this 
lovely class. They are of a dwarf habit, and profuse in flower. 

We have been very solicitous to obtain correct descriptive lists of 
all the fancy class varieties which have appeared at the above-named 
shows, and whicli are given in our three last Numbers of this Magazine, 
and to which we respectfully refer our readers as a guide to selection 
in colours, &c. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Acacia argyrophylla— Silver-leaved. 

In several of our recent numbers W'e have noticed numerous species 
of this most interesting and lovely family of plants, which we had seen 
in bloom in the fine collection of them in the Royal Gardens of Kew. 
The present species was sent by Mr. Drummond from the Swan River 
settlement. It is an erect-growing plant, branching freely, with 
shortish broad leaves, clothed on both sides with a compact, glossy, 
silky, and silvery down, the young shoots richly tinged with yellow. 
It blooms profusely, globe- formed, large, and of a deep yellow. Like 
all the tribe, they can be so treated as to form neat bushes; and 
whether so grown, or allow^ed to form large ornaments for the con- 
servatory, they merit a place wherever they can be introduced, espe- 
cially where spring and early summer flowers are desired. Both 
foliage and flowers are handsome. (Figured in BoU Mag,^ 4384.) 

Acacia rotundifolia — Round-leaved. 

A native of New Holland, growing in this countr^ about four feet 
high, and rather of a loose form. The branches are angled, slightly 
downy. The leaves are very short, nearly round, about half an inch 
across. The flowers are borne in profusion, globose, of a deep rich 
yellow. It is very beautiful when in bloom. It bloomed charmingly 
in the Royal Gardens of Kew the last spring; it is also in the collection 
of Mr. L6w. It ought to form one of the ornaments of every green- 
house. (Figured in Pax, Mag, Bot.) 
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Achimbnes venusta — The lovely. 

Messrs. Backhouse, of York, have raised several seedlings of this 
charming genus. The one above named appears to have been raised 
between A. roseum and A. patens. The flowers are of a rich purplish- 
lilac, with a bright yellow throat. It is a very free bloomer. A 
separate blossom is about an inch across. It is a handsome addition. 
Four others are figured — A. superba, flower light scarlet, with yellow 
eye, three parts of an inch across; A. grandiflora ignea, rich deep 
scarlet, with yellow eye, about the size of the last ; A. intermedia and 
A. rosea major, both a handsome rose colour, with yellow eye, and a 
little larger than the two others. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

C.ELOGYNE (New Specics). 

Mr. Low, Jun., sent this new species from Borneo. It has recently 
bloomed in the collections of S. Rucker, Esq., and of Sir George 
Larpent. The flower is nearly a yard long, densely laden with cream- 
coloured flowers, having a dash of bright orange upon the lip. It is a 
beautiful species. 

Cantua pyrifolia — Pear-leaved. 

PolemoniacecB. Pentandria Monogynia. 

Mr. Lobb sent this very beautiful flowering species from Peru to 
Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter. It is a brandling shrub, bearing its flowers 
in a compound terminal corymbous head. The blossoms are funnel- 
shaped, the tube being about an inch and a half long, standing erect. 
The lower portion is bright sulphur, and the top segments white. The 
upper part of the calyx is a rich red colour, contrasting very beautifully 
with the other part of the flower. Each head of bloom contains twenty 
or more flowers. It is a very desirable plant, and deserving a place in 
every greenhouse. (Figured in Bot. Mag., 4386.) 

Dielytra spectabilis. 

Fumariacea. Diadelphia Hexandria. 

Mr. Fortune introduced this plant from China. It is a hardy 
herbaceous perennial, growing about half a yard high, and in China 
grows among rocks. It is like a vigorous plant of the common garden 
flower. Dielytra (Fumaria) formosa. The blossoms are of a pretty 
rose colour, borne in long racemes. 

Rhododendron Nilagiricum — Neelgherry Rhododendron. 

Seeds of this fine species were sent from Nepal to Messrs, Lucombe, 
Pince, and Co., of Exeter. It is a lovely shrub, perfectly hardy. The 
heads of flowers are very large, and compact in form. A separate 
blossom is about two inches and a half across. The interior part of 
the tube is a creamy-white colour, spotted with red. The other por- 
tion of the flower is a pretty pink, with shades of rich deep rose. The 
anthers are chocolate coloured, which contrast beautifully with the 
Other colours, (Figured in Bot, Mag., 4381.) 
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Ehododendron vebticillatum — ^Whokled-leaved Rose-bay. 

Ericace(s, 

This is a very fine epiphytal evergreen shrub, with long fleshy roots, 
and young branches, slightly downy. The leaves, which are arranged 
in whorls, are large oblong-obtuse, heart-shaped at the base, convex 
and revolute at the edge, downy on the stalk and midrib, and thickly 
studded on the lower surface with minute ferruginous points. The 
flowers grow in terminal heads, and are between two and three inches 
long, and nearly two inches across the limb ; they are bell-shaped, with 
an erect limb of five roundish lobes, and of a reddish-crimson colour, 
without spots. The species is a native of Borneo, at an elevation of 
4700 feet, where it was found growing on trees. It is not yet intro- 
duced to England. 

Rhododendron Beookeanum — ^Rajah Brooke’s Rose-bay. 

Ericacea and Bhododendrea, 

A most beautiful evergreen shrub, either epiphytal or growing upon 
moss-covered rocks. The roots are large and fleshy, and the branches 
are furnished with large, smooth, nearly stalkless, oblong-lanceolate 
leaves, and loose terminal umbels of flowers ; the latter are from two 
to three inches across the limb, and vary much in colour, from yellow 
to red. One variety has rich golden flowers, and in another they are 
rich coppery-red. The blossoms are between funnel-shaped and bell- 
shaped, with five blunt revolute lobes, nearly as long as the tube. It 
is a native of Borneo, growing on high trees in damp forests, or on 
moss-covered limestone rocks, and was introduced by Mr. Low, of 
Clapton, in 1847. It flowers (in Borneo) from November to July. 
This and other Rhododendrons will probably adapt themselves to ordi- 
nary modes of culture. 

Rhododendron longiplorum — Long-flowered Rose-bay. 

Ericaceae and Bhododendreae, 

A beautiful little evergreen shrub, growing about eight feet high, 
with smooth shining obovate leaves, a revolute edge, and arranged in 
whorls. The flowers have a long curved tube, and an erect short five- 
lobed limb, which becomes reflexed ; they grow in close heads of nine 
or ten together, and are fully two inches long, and of an interior crim- 
son colour. It blooms when quite young, but does not grow very freely 
until it has attained considerable size. When in bloom it is exceedingly 
beautiful. It is a native of Borneo, growing on high trees, in low, 
damp jungles, in the vicinity of Sarawak, Not yet introduced. 

Rhododendron gracile — Slender Rose-bay. 

Ericaceae and Bhododendreae, 

A beautiful slender-growing evergreen shrub, with lance-shaped 
drooping leaves, from six to seven inches long, indistinctly marked on 
the lower surface with dark freckles. The flowers grow in a terminal 
umbel ; they are funnel-shaped, nearly three inches long, and about 
two inches across the limb, which is composed of five blunt, flat, 
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imbricated lobes; the colour is rich fiery-red, with a pale violet- 
coloured throat ; the anthers are deep brown. It is a native of Borneo, 
on sandstone moss-covered rocks, at the Sirul mouth of the Sarawak 
river ; very local. It there produces its flowers all the year round. 
As far as we know, it is not yet introduced. 

Eiiododendron Javanicum, var. flavum—PALE Java 
Bhododenbron. 

EricacecB* 

This species is an exceedingly beautiful evergreen shrub, with fine 
shining, acutely oval foliage, and large terminal heads of blossoms. 
There are two varieties imported from Java ; the one with coppery 
salmon-orange flowers, the other with flowers of an indescribably 
curious — but yet attractive — ^yellow colour, which is named flavum : 
both are extremely beautiful plants. In Java these plants grow both 
on trees and in the soil. It was introduced in 1847. The flowers are 
produced at various seasons of the year. 

TROPiEOLUM Smithii— Sir James Smith’s Nasturtium. 

A native of the high mountains of Columbia. Mr. Lobb sent seeds 
of it to Messrs. Veitcli. It is an annual, twining, not succulent, but 
wiry. The flowers are orange, with red veins and red fringe; the 
calyx is also of a dull red, and the tip of the spur a rich green. A 
separate flower is about an inch and a half across. A pretty, interest- 
ing species. 

Vriesia splendens — The showy. 

Bromeliacecc, Hexandria Munogynia, 

This handsomely marked plant has been received into the Royal Gar- 
dens of Kew, from the Jardin des Plantes, at Paris, under the name of 
Tillandsia splendens. The leaves are of the Bromellaceae (Pine-apple 
plant) order — a deep green, with black transverse bands. The flower 
scape rises about half a yard high, terminating in a compact, lanceolate, 
bright red, glossy spike of tiled bracts, each including a single small 
white flower. Its entire appearance is very pretty. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag,, 4382.) 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE BOUVARDIA 
TRIPHYLLA. 

I HAVE at this time one hundred plants of it in full blossom in my 
flower garden, fifty of which are only from roots of last year’s propa- 
gation; and many of these flowered the same season, although not 
planted till April. This year they will become strong flowering plants 
towards the autumn, after the first bloom is over. My method of 
treating them is as follows ; — About the middle of April I collect all 
my Bouvardias together from the places where they have been kept 
through the dormant season, some among my orange tubs, others in cold 
frames, and others under the stage of the greenhouse. I turn them all 
out of their pots, shaking the soil from their roots. 1 trim off most of 
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the large roots, yet retain as many of the fine fibrous ones as possible. 
I likewise at the same time cut down all the former year’s shoots, 
retaining only two, three, or four eyes on each, according to the 
strength and age of the plant. I then plant them in pots suitable to 
the size of the plant, taking care neither to overpot them nor to cramp 
the roots by confinement. When I have got all potted and watered to 
settle the earth about their roots, I place them in a cold frame, whicli 
I cover with hay and mats at night. I keep the lights close during 
the night, and even in the day, unless the sun is very strong upon 
them, till they begin to grow, when I give them portions of air accord- 
ing to the day and their advance in growth. Subsequently I leave the 
lights off through the day, and at last do not put them on at night. 
About a week after they have been thus exposed, I plant them finally 
out for the season, either in clumps to themselves or distributed among 
other plants, when they are soon in fine bloom, and continue to flower 
till Christmas. By the autumn some of the year’s shoots will have 
attained a yard in length, and will be crowned with fine luxuriant 
clusters of their splendid trumpet-like flowers. The beauty of the 
plants thus treated has been the admiration of those who have long 
known the plant, but have only seen it managed in the usual way ; 
under which one or two of them are kept stinted in pots, in which its 
flowering season soon terminates, and its blossoms are not so attractive 
as those of the scarlet Trumpet Honeysuckle. 

As soon as I apprehend frost, I take up the plants with balls of earth 
attached to the roots, and place them carefully in pots, with good 
mellow soil. When they are thus replaced in pots and watered, those 
which are in luxuriant blossom I mix among the greenhouse plants, 
where they make a splendid appearance till January. 

I continue the treatment of them as above stated, and it may be con- 
tinued for many years, for the application of fresh soil, the trimming 
of the old roots, and the great luxuriance gained by growing in summer 
in the open ground, renovate the plants, which could not be done by 
any other means of culture. 

I propagate the Bouvardia by cutting of the roots. I fill some large 
fruiting pine pots with good fresh mellow loam, well blended with 
either thoroughly rotten dung, or vegetable mould. I plant my roots 
all over the pot, beginning in a circle rqund the outside, opening the 
soil, and planting them with my finger, and continue filling up one 
circle within another, till I finish in the centre of the pot or pots, 
leaving no more of the roots visible above the surface than just the top. 
I then water and place them in a hothouse at from sixty to seventy 
degrees of heat by night. As soon as the shoots get to between four 
and five inches high, I transfer the plants singly into pots of a small 
size, and by degrees harden them after they have got established. 
When they have made some progress, I plant them out into a bed 
four feet wide, eight inches between the rows, and four inches in the 
row, where, if the soil be good, many will soon be in flower. I pot 
them again before frost, and treat as done to older plants. There 
ought to be a bed of this beautiful flower in every flower garden or 
parterre. 
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ON THE CULTIVATION OF THE PELARGONIUM. 

BY MB. COCK, OF CHISWICK. 

For several successive years Mr. Cock has obtained the first prize in the 
amateurs* class of Pelargoniums at the Horticultural and Royal Botanic 
Societies’ shows. The following is the method of culture he pursues, 
and with such admirable success : — 

Ist. My usuarcustom is to strike the cuttings the beginning of June, 
or sooner if my plants are sufficiently strong to allow my taking two 
or three shoots off without injury. As soon as they are rooted I pot 
them in 60-sized pots, and remove them to a shady situation, or place 
them in a cool frame, shading them constantly when the sun is out, 
until they have taken fresh roots. They are next transferred to an 
open situation, and placed on slates or boards. As soon as the plants 
will bear the sun without flagging I stop them. In September 1 repot 
them into 48-sized pots, and at that period 1 commence training them 
into the form I intend them to have. In December or January those 
which are sufficiently strong are shifted into 16-sized pots, allowing 
plenty of potsherds for drainage ; the others I do not shift till March. 
In these pots they remain to flower. About the middle of July or the 
beginning of August I cut them down, and place them in a shady 
situation to keep the sun from drying the soil too fast ; water is now 
applied very sparingly. As soon as the plants have thrown out shoots 
an inch long, the soil is nearly all shaken off, and they are repotted 
into the same sized pots ; when they have taken fresh roots the super- 
fluous shoots are thinned out.; in this state they remain until they are 
removed into the greenhouse. 

2nd. Treatment when in the greenhouse. The plants I intend 
growing for exhibition are placed on the stage at least four feet apart ; 
air is liberally supplied ; where the situation will allow it, the front 
sashes should be left open all night, while the weather will permit. 
In November the plants are stopp^ ; a stick is then put to each shoot 
to make the plants uniform, and the leaves are thinned out to allow the 
air to pass freely through the plants. In December or January the 
strongest plants are again selected, and repotted into 8- sized pots; 
additional heat should then be applied to enable the plants to root 
quickly. In February I comineBce syringing them ; this is done early 
in the afternoon, so that the Hives may dry before night. In March 
they are again repotted into 2-sized pots, allowing a larger quantity 
tlian before of potsherd for drainage ; water is now very liberally sup- 
plied. When the flowers begin to expand, they are shaded on the 
outside of the house with cheesecloth, which I consider better than 
canvas, as it admits more light, and the temperature will not be higher. 
Air should always be admitted before the sun has much power on the 
glass ; this precaution in a great measure prevents the appearance of 
the green fly. 

3rd. In applying fire-heat the greatest care is required, for on this 
success will in a great measure depend. The system I have pursued 
for four successive years is to light the fires at three or four o’clock in 
the afternoon, sometimes later, as circumstances may dictate ; the fires 
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4th. Preparing the soil. Ifaving obtained a quantity of kom with 
the tttif, it ie chopped up with a epade and placed in a h^ I then 
procure 8. large quantity of fresh stable-litter, and shake it up lightly 
into a heap, in the form of a musliroom-bed. If the weather is hot 
and dry at the time, it is well watered with strong manure water, and 
covered over with slates as closely as possible, to keep the ammonia, 
&c. from disengaging. In this state it remains for fifteen or sixteen 
dayL I then put to every barrowful of l(mm one of dung, covering the 
heap sliglitly over at last with loam i in tliis heap it remains for a 
month or five weeks ; it is then turned over three or four times, in 
order that the loam and dung may be well mixed together ; in twelve 
months it will be fit for use. To two barrowfuls of this compost I add 
* one of leaf-mould and a peck and a-half of silver sand* 


ON DESTROYING ANTS. 

Being from home some time, I had not the opportunity of reading my 
May Number, in which I perceive a query respecting Ants ; and if 
you think my experiment likely to be of any utility, or worthy of 
insertion, I shall feel very glad in having it in my power to tender a 
trifle to so generous and valuable a work. I liave a large garden, two- 
thirds of which is a kitchen garden, the other a flow^er garden. I had 
some valuable apple trees in the larger one, from which, for three 
years, I could obtain no fruit ; the bloom was abundant, but as soon as 
it set, and got a little size, it nearly all fell off ; and on very strict 
observance one day, I perceived the trees were all infest^ with 
thousands of Ants ; on speaking of it to a clever old gentleman in 
gardening, he said that tar was the only preventive to those insects, 
and that I must lar the trees about three or four feet high from the 
ground. Accordingly the next day I had it attended to, by having a 
pot of tar brought into the garden and.i||i bid paint brush ; fearing tiiis 
might injure the bark of the tree, I had a ring made of it quite round 
the trees next the earth ; and when it was getting dry, had a ring 
pressed down hard on the earth, close to the tree, which answered as 
well. I soon perceived the Ants would not touch it ; the smell seemed 
to annoy them, for scarce any were caught on it. The next thing was 
to destroy the insects ; and as I knew lime would kill small insects, 1 
had a large tub of lime (finely sifted with a hair sieve) brought and 
kept there. Their haunts are easily traced, but will require, for the 
first time dressing, a man and a boy. Where there is a great quantity 
of these marauders they make their roads very frequently, across the 
paths, which, being soon perceived, will direct you to their haunts. 
Where they enter, by small apertures in the ground, having reaily a 
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sieve M of lime and a water-i^t fi^ll of strong lime-water, take a spade 
and gently turn up the earth till yon come to the Ants, whkh will be 
found in immense numbers ; sifib the lime over them immediately $ this 
confuses them. Bake the earth on them quick, and water over well 
with the water*pot $ this first dressing is some trouble, but afterwards 
a boy can do it as well, if shown how to leave the earth neat. The 
next summer we pursued the same plan, but did not find half the 
number of insects, and the next a very few ; and afterwards had no 
further annoyance from them, but plenty of fruit. The. White Currant 
trees they attacked when in full bloom, which nearly all fell off; the 
flowers did not suffer much from them, except the succulent kind. As 
to Balsams, 1 could not get one to bloom ; in my observations of them 
I perceived they attacked the stalk of the fruit or flower, next to the 
tree, and by sapping out the juice, which should nourish the fruit or 
flower, caused it to decay and fall off. Upon taking up some of the 
fresh-fallen apples, and cutting through the stalks, I found them dry 
and spungy. 


ON THE CHINESE PRIMROSE. 

The Royal Caledonian Horticultural Society very laudably encourage 
practical gardeners to write on subjects connected with horticulture, 
and such communications are publicly read in the hall at the quarterly 
meetings of the Society. Honorary premiums are awarded for such as 
are judged worthy. The papers are printed and circulated among the 
members. 

The following appeared with others (principally on fruit and 
vegetable culture) in the Society’s recent quarterly publication : — 

“ On the Cultwation of the Chinese Primrose, By Mr. John 
Ilankin, gardener to Rear-Admiral Mitford, Hunmanby Hall. 

“ The method pursued by me in the raising of the Primula sinensis 
from seed and its subsequent management is as follows ; — 

“ About the first week in July I sow the seed in shallow pans, in 
light sandy soil, without any manure. The seeds are sown very thin, 
and pressed down on the surface, so as merely to be covered with the 
soil. After a gentle watering^ the pans containing the seed are re- 
moved into a hotbed, where Ihey remain until the young plants are 
about one inch in height. At this stage of their growth they are 
pricked out into the same sort of pans, one inch apart. The soil at 
this time used consists of one-third leaf-mould to two-thirds of the same 
soil as used in sowing. The plants are put into the hot-bed again 
until they have attained the height of two inchea. They are then taken 
out of the pans, and shifted into pots five inches across the top, and 
particularly well drained. The compost for tliis and their final siiifl 
consists of equal quantities of cow-dung two years old, leaf-mould, 
peat earth, and sandy soil. After potting, the plants are removed into 
a cold frame, with an eastern aspect. The sashes are kept close for a 
few days, and the plants are shaded from the mid-day sun until they 
commence growing. Air is then admitted, gradually at first, but as 
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soon as 1 ][»erceive the plants to be fairiy in a growing state I give air 
freely ; I never, however, neglect to keep the sashes above the plants 
to ward off heavy rain, as nothing is so destructive to Primulas as 
water overhead at any period of their growth. As the plants begin to 
fill their pots with roots, I give them liquid manure, made from 
pigeon’s dung, once a-week, but only to those plants that are vigorous 
and healthy. 1 allow the first dower-stem to rise, but only for the 
sake of judging the merits of the dower. As soon as tiiat is decided, 
the good dowers are picked out, and when the pots are dlled with roots 
the plants are dnaliy shifted into pots from eight to twelve inches 
across the top, and treated in precisely the same way as the former 
shifting, and with the same situation and aspect. The plants remain 
in the cold frame until the middle of October ; after tliat they are 
brought into their winter quarters to dower in the greenhouse. As 
soon as I am able to judge that the plants do not increase in size, I 
withhold the dung-water, as a continuance of it would likely destroy 
them in the winter months.” 

The conduct of this excellent Society in this particular is worth 
following by all other societies on gardening, &c. It is useful both to 
the writers and also the readers of their productions. 


ON INCREASING GREENHOUSE AND OTHER CURIOUS 
OR RARE PLANTS BY INARCHING OR LAYING. 

BT A PRACTITIONER IN ONE OF THE PROPAGATING DEPARTMENTS IN A LONDON 
NURSERY. 

There are many of the most curious and splendid dowering stove, 
greenhouse, and hardy shrubs, which are only to be propagated by the 
methods of either inarching or laying them, or, if they can be struck 
from cuttings, they seldom grow in a healthy condition afterwards. 
But a weakly-growing species, inserted upon the stock of a free-growing 
kind, will cause it to bloom far more profusely and vigorously. An 
additional advantage, too, is afforded by being enabled to obtain a 
plant of considerable size in a short time. I have, therefore, drawn up 
some practical observations upon the method which I have pursued 
most successfully for twelve years. 

Inarching is a species of grafting, d^ering from it in these particu- 
lars, that whereas, in grafting, the scm is at once totally separated 
from its parent plant, and the head of the stock is cut clear off before 
the splicing takes place ; here, on the contrary, neither the scion is 
separated from its parent, nor the head of the stock cut away, until the 
union becomes so far complete that the first is unnecessary, and the 
latter injurious. It is in consequence much preferable to the common 
grafting, for evergreens in particular ; it is principally practised as the 
best means of multiplying all the double varieties of Camellia, and 
plants of similar habits ; because their strong leaves, if only for a few 
days deprived of their regular support, by being cut clear fiom the 
mother stock, if not covei^ closely with a glass, will be certain to 
wither and fall off ; after which, there will be but veiy slender chance 
of the scion’s completing an union : it is performed as follows 
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Having provided a stock, which should always bu somO of the 
coarser, free kinds, of the same genus of plants, and nearly of the 
same diameter as the shoot which is intended for inarching, cut a thin 
slip, from two to three inches long, and about one-third or something 
better of the whole thickness, smoothly off from each of them, in the 
clearest part of the stem, with a small sharp knife (a most necessary 
instrument for this business) ; the bark of each must then be fitted 
together in the most exact manner, at least on one side, and tied per- 
fectly tight with good matting; they must be clayed in the same 
manner as grafts ; and, as being within doors in a warm house will 
occasion the clay to become over dry, and liable to crack, they should, 
at least in dry weather, receive two or three times a-week some water 
from the rose of a water-pot, or by means of a syringe, to preserve it 
in a proper moist state, observing to do it in the evening, lest the 
leaves should get scorched by the rays of the sun : a little moss tied 
neatly round each ball of clay will prevent the water being so fre- 
quently necessary, which is, in my opinion, very desirable. Eight or 
ten weeks will, in general, be found sufficient time for them to unite ; 
at all events by that time, I think, they may be partially separated 
from the parent plant by cutting the inarched shoots belter than half 
way through ; and if, on trial, they are found to be united, and bear 
that operation well, they may in a few days afterwards be entirely cut 
off and placed in a shady part of the house, where they must be kept 
moderately syringed, as before, and some additional shade given, ac- 
cording to the state of tiie weather, for two or three weeks, during 
which time they may be untied, and the top of the stock cut off in a 
neat manner, and also any unnecessary part of the bottom of the scion 
tliat may remain. Let a little clay be again applied, that these fresh 
wounds may have sufficient time to become properly healed, which will 
take place in a few weeks. In this manner have I succeeded vdth 
Myrtus Pimento, and other plants allied to it, which are particularly 
difficult to strike or propagate by any other means, on the common 
Myrtle, with tolerable success ; and also many other plants of the same 
description upon their kind. 

In laying, choice should be made of the young tender shoots of the 
present year, the soft bark of which will sooner form a callosity, and 
produce roots, than that of any of the preceding year’s growth. It is 
particularly necessary to observe,' whether the plant intended to be 
layed is of a brittle nature or not, for, if it is, it will be necessary that 
the shoots be pegged gently down to the surface previous to laying, 
and thus left, until their tops naturally acquire a perpendicular 
direction, which they will do in a few days ; without this precaution, it 
will be extremely difficult to tongue them without cracking or breaking 
them off ; but if treated in this manner, the most brittle may be layed 
without danger. 

By tongueing is meant the operation of cutting a small longitudinal 
scalp, about half an inch in length, on the inner side of the heel, or 
bend, which is to be inserted in the earth ; about one-third of it should 
be cut off in a transverse direction, it being so placed that the trans- 
verse cut may be immediately on or below tlie joint ; but by no means 
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pnotlied by aoiM, it bdog tlie 
f?** ^ ■^tnitWeei pi^aeei the first fibres. Havinr the 

y” thtis pmimd, the earth must be opened with the hand about 
®®®P» in the direction of the shoot, into which 
y yy *1* *"” “ •<*»i*«*»le to pat a little fresh loam or sand, for 
UMisMSMUaM reception of the layer, which should be fixed therein at 
liHt three mebes under the sur&ce; the tongue should be gently 
tsristed sideways, so as to prevent its resting within the hed or bend, 
^QQ th6 mould immediately closed tight over it. As many layers as 
•10 wanted being thus made, let the whole have a moderate watering, 
to settle the mould, and be set or plunged in a good growing heat, as 
it is of considerable importance to keep the parent plant in a free 
and thriving state. 

. There are many plants which produce roots so freely, that should a 
branch even touch the surface of the ground, they strike almost imme- 
diately; these every gardener will soon become acquainted with by 
their natural efforts, and, therefore, will find it sufficient for their 
increase merely to insert them in the mould, noting, however, that a 
sligiit twist on the part inserted will considerably promote their 


rooting. 

It is a conclusion drawn from several experiments that the layer 
which is inserted to a proper depth roots sooner and better than that 
which is layed nearer the surface ; the self-evident reason of which is 
that the deeper they are the air is better excluded, and there is a more 
regular degree of moisture for the nourishment of the young fibres 
when they make their appearance. I must also observe that no part 
of the shoot should on any pretence be covered with the mould, except 
tliat which is meant to produce roots, as the covering of the whole 
renders it extremely liable to rot ; therefore, if any particularly tender 
plant should happen to be thus treated, it would evidently endanger 
the whole stool. This may seem an unnecessary observation to some, 
but I can assure such that I have seen layers made by people, who 
thought themselves extremely clever, where none of the parent stool 
were left in sight, except the tops of each individual layer ; what was 
the consequence ? in a few months, one-half at least of the stools were 
without the least spark of life remaining ; and of the rest which were 
so fortunate as to survive, perhaps not one-tenth of the shoots layed 
produced plants. 


ON WATER PLANTS. 

BT SENEX. 

The beautiful flowers of some of the water plants do at least equal, if 
not surpass, many of our most curious land plants, and especially those 
in the West Indies. I am persuaded many curious persons w ould have 
made plantations of them, if they had known how to have done it ; but 
though America exceeds us, yet we are not without them in England, 
as the Water Lilies and Banunculuses of several kinds, that are so fre- 
quently found in our rivers and ponds, and especially in Cambridge- 
shire, where there is a great variety. 
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Water plants may be cultivated in gardens, although there are 
neither ponds, rivers, or springs in them ; and I recommend the doing 
of it in the method following. 

Either in garden pots glazed, without holes, or in troughs or cases of 
wood, of oaken boards two inches thick, six feet long, and two feet 
wide, and two feet and a half deep ; if they are for large plants that 
grow under water, the troughs ne^ not be so deep. The corners of 
these troughs should be strengthened with iron, and the inside should 
be well pitched, and the outside painted. 

These pots or troughs should be filled one-third part with common 
unmixed earth for Water Lilies, or pond weeds, or such as require 
depth of water for their leaves to swim in. 

And for Water Arums, Water Plantains, and Ranunculuses, which 
love not so much depth of water as the former, they may be filled two- 
thirds with the same earth. 

And as for those water plants that grow in bogs and marshes, the 
pots or troughs may be filled with the earth within five inches of the 
top. 

This may be performed in April, w’hen the water plants begin to 
appear, which may be planted from that time till the middle of June ; 
and the vessels may be filled with water as soon as tiie plants are put 
into them. 

It ought also to be observed that many of the water plants are 
erratics, swimming about from place to place, as the wind carries them, 
taking no root in the earth, only striking their roots in the water, as 
Ducks-meat, Frog-bits, and Water-soldiers. A small quantity of earth 
in the bottoms of the pots or cases will be sufficient to maintain the 
water in a right state for the support of these. 

And, indeed, the best way to understand the right method of culti- 
vating them in gardens will be to observe the mode of growth, and the 
exposure of those plants that we would civilize in our gardens. For 
the plain road of nature should be always followed, or at least kept in 
view, in "order to obtain healthful plants. 

In thus artificially cultivating water plants, it is my opinion that 
those that naturally grow in rivers should be frequently refreshed with 
spring- water ; but such as delight to grow in standing pools or ponds 
should be seldom interrupted with it. 

It may also be observed that water plants, when they are removed, 
are as long before they recover themselves, to renew their growth, as 
land plants are. And whereas it is an usual thing to shelter land 
plants from the heat of the sun, after they have been transplanted, 
water plants must be treated quite contrary, and must be exposed to 
the sun after their removal. 

The seeds of w ater plants are of tw^o kinds, the one kind swimming 
on the top of the water, and the other sinking to the bottom as 
soon as it is shed, following the nature of their mother plants in that 
respect ; for if the seeds of such plants, which naturally swj^m on the 
top of the water, should sink to the bottom, those seeds would not be 
in the proper station which is required for their growth, and so, of 
consequence, would perish ; and so, on the other Imnd, the seeds of 
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It may also be observed that in our climate no one water plant is an 
eveifieen ; bnl all of, them are either vivaDipus or ananali and either 
lose their leaveadown to their rootSj or entirely perbh, empting only 
their seeds} for it is impossible that th^ should live and grow in frosen 
waters* 

Therefore, In ordmr to preserve their seeds, that we may be supplied 
with the several kinds from year to year, the plants are to be followed 
from the flower till they are ripe, and then they should be put into 
earth and water, to preserve them flt for vegetation the next spring ; 
for that is the way that nature takes, and there is no diffleulty in doing 
this in pots, &c. 

They may be put into the pots or troughs as soon as they are 
gathered, and may there either sink or swim, according to their nature, 
until the spring causes them to sprout, and they will prosper, and 
require but a very little attendance. 

I do not doubt but that the seeds of water plants will produce as 
many varieties as the seeds of land plants every year. 

As to exotic water plants, I am of opinion that they are best to be 
procured and brought hither in the seeds ; and whereas, in America, 
the waters are generally adorned with beautiful plants, if they were 
procured by some ingenious correspondent in those parts, they may be 
put (each sort by itself) into bottles of water and earth, with large 
mouths, and only to be covered with a linen cloth, for if they were 
stopped with corks, the liquor would be apt to ferment; and these 
bottles might be put into a vessel of water, and so be brought to us ; 
and when we receive them, they should be sown in the pots, as directed 
before, and set into liotbeds, until the weather in England comes to 
answer the heat of the climate they came from. 

When the seeds are gathered, the person who does it should curi- 
ously observe the depth of the water they grow in, the quality of the 
soil under the water, the situation, and whether it is standing or 
running water they grow in j and, above all, the taste of the water, 
whether it be fresh, or salt, or brackish. 

When we have made a good collection of varieties of water plants, 
they may be disposed into classes, and the several tribes ranged in their 
proper order, which would be of use to such as read lectures on plants, 
and for want of this is the occasion that water plants are so little known. 

The most proper season for disposing and removing them is as soon 
as they are out of flower, and the leaves begin to decay, which is about 
the beginning of September. The stems or branches of them should 
then be cut off near the root ; and their roots should be planted at due 
distances in the pots or troughs, as before directed. 

Those water plants which come from foreign parts must be sheltered 
ip a greenhouse during the winter ; for if they, like the exotic land 
plants, so far preserve their natural season of growth that they will 
only sprout in the spring time of their native countries, they will some- 
times flower with us in the winter season. And while they are in the 
greenhouse they should frequently be refreshed with water, somewhat 
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warmed with the heiit of hone^iing or the sun, and be allowed as 
much air as possible* 

ON THE CULTURE OF CACTUSES. 

X COBBBSPONPENT requesting instructions on the culture of the 
Cactus, I herewith send you some practical observations, which con- 
tain the practice of the most succ^ful exhibitors at the London shows 
of this tribe of plants. The compost that I use is an equal quantity of 
light turfy loam and pigeons* dung, and one*third sheep’s dung, ex- 
posing the mixture one year to the influence of the summer’s sun and 
winter frost to mellow. When wanted for use, I add one-third of 
sandy peat, in both cases mixing them well together* 1 grow the 
young plants from February to July, in the forcing flower-house, kept 
from 55^^ to 60^ Fahr. I afterwards remove them to a shelf in an airy 
situation in the greenhouse, exposed to the midday sun, giving them 
plenty of air and little water. The plants that I want to flower the 
following September are placed in the forcing-house the first week in 
December, giving them very little water for the first ten days, and 
gradually increasing the water as the plants advance in growth. About 
the 1st of February 1 stop all the young shoots, which soon become 
well ripened ; from this time I decrease the quantity of water until 
they become quite dry, in order to throw the plants into a state of rest. 
In the beginning of March I replace them in a cold shady situation in 
the greenhouse, treating them as before. For plants to flower in 
August, I place a quantity more in the forcing-liouse the first week 
in January, treating them the same as those for September, only they 
are put to rest in the greenhouse a fortnight later, and replaced in the 
forcing-house one week sooner. The first flowering plants are put in 
the forcing-house the end of January, and will come in flower about 
the middle of March. When these plants have done flowering, and are 
removed from the drawing-room or greenhouse, I prune out most of 
the old shoots that have flowered, so that the plants are furnished regu- 
larly with young shoots for flowering the ensuing year ; these plants 
are also placed in the forcing-house for ten days, to ripen the young 
wood and dry up the moisture, and are then put to rest in the green- 
house as usual: such plants will flower a second time in October. 
Others, put in the forcing-house the middle of February, will flower 
about the end of April ; if then pruned and dried, and put to rest as 
before, they will flower a second time in November, and so on in pro- 
portion. I re-pot them at all seasons, whenever the plants may require 
it, always observing to keep the pots well drained with potsherds, that 
the moisture may pass off readily. This process may be considered 
troublesome, but superior growth, and abundance of flowers, amply 
repay the care bestowed. By the above treatment, C. speciosa and 
Jenkinsoni have generally produced from ninety to a hundred fine 
expanded flowers at one year old. 1 prefer growing them in wooden 
tubs, with nice stakes fixed in the tub, to the usual mode of supporting 
them by sticks driven into the ball of the plant, which 1 consider 
injures the fibre and makes the plant appear unsightly. 
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COLOURING MATTER FOR PLANTS. 

The colouring matter for plants called chromule is contained in cells 
protected by the epidermis, or thin transparent covering of the surface, 
which, by its transparency, permits the colour to be transmitted. It is 
chemically composed of carbon, in large quantities, hydrogen, and a 
small proportion of oxygen ; it is found in the leaves of plants, and 
proceeds from the carbon fixed by the decomposition of carbonic acid ; 
its colour in this situation is green, and as such it may be considered as 
carbon, presented by the vegetable kingdom in its least degree of com- 
bination with oxygen. Many leaves change their colour at the approach 
of winter, and frequently assume a bright red appearance (as is the 
case with the Virginian creeper), a circumstance caused by their 
having ceased to fix carbon during the day, but continuing to absorb 
oxygen at night. This condition, then, may be assumed as carbon, or 
chromule, in its least amount in quantity, under its highest state of 
oxygenation, and is most frequently met with in flowers whose functions 
(the reverse of that of leaves) is to part with carbon, whilst they absorb 
oxygen. We have in these examples the colouring principle of plants 
(carbon) presented under its two most opposed conditions, namely, in 
an abundant quantity, and little oxydised, assuming a dark green 
colour, whilst, in the opposite state, there exists only a small proportion, 
but at the same time it is exhibited in its highest degree of oxygenation, 
appearing as a bright reA^^Medical Times* 


FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY, REGENT-STREET. 

Jyly 4. — Of subjects of exhibition, Messrs. Veitch and Son sent a 
Peruvian Thibaudia, a pretty Yaccinium-like shrub, with long, waxy, 
rosy-pink, tubular blossoms, tipped with white; and a pale yellow 
Mexican Lisianthus named frigidus, for which a Certificate was 
awarded. 

From Mr. Glendinning, of the Chiswick Nursery, was a specimen of 
the new Allamanda Schottii, a handsome Brazilian species, perhaps 
more shrubby than A. cathartica, and with flowers of a glowing yellow, 
larger than those of the large flowered variety of that species. Besides 
the size and copiousness of the blossoms, this fine species is stated to 
have the merit of flowering in a small state. A Banksian Medal was 
awarded it. 

Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackney, exhibited a collection of Orchids, 
consisting of Aerides affine and three other species ; the larger flowered 
variety of the orange-scarlet blossomed Epidendrum vitellinum; a 
good Brassia brachiata ; the white-lipped Oncid (0. leucochilum), one 
of the best of its class ; the Mexican Stanhopea Martiana, a beautiful 
species ; Dendrobium sanguinolentum, Odontoglossum cordatum, Onci- 
diiim bifolium, Cattleya citrina, and some others. A Banksian Medal 
was awarded for the five first-mentioned plants. 

A similar award was made to Mr. Henderson, of Wellington 
Nursery, St. John’s >y'ood, for b collection of Pelargoniums, Cape and 
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fancy varieties. Of the Cape species which were named the most 
beautiful were, ardens, bipinnatifidum, and flexuosum ; some others, to 
which numbers only were attached, were also very pretty, exhibiting 
in a striking degree the charm of which the better formed and more 
showy varieties of the florist are in a great measure deficient, viz., 
variety. The same nurseryman also showed a Phlox named depressa, 
a hybrid obtained between P. Brownii and Drummondii. Blooms of 
Hoyle’s Scipio Pelargonium came from Mr. Silverlock. Mr. Keynes, 
of Salisbury, showed a light-flowered Fuchsia named Snowdrop. A 
Certificate of Merit was awarded to Mr. Moore, gardener to the Earl 
of Auckland, for a well-flowered plant of a sweet-scented Amaryllis, 
named Natalensis, if not the same, much resembling A. Forbesii, a 
species introduced by the Horticultural Society some twenty years ago. 
As an instance of the good effects of dry cool winter treatment for 
such things, it was mentioned that of two bulbs, perfectly sound and of 
equal size, received in July, 1846, the one exhibited was kept dry and 
cool till the following spring ; the other was potted immediately, and 
grew before winter, very weakly, however, and it was stated that it 
still remains in a sickly state, the bulb feeling soft. The other, win- 
tered dry, was placed in a vinery at work. It grew vigorously, but 
did not blossom in 1847 ; it was kept growing till July, when it was 
gradually dried off, and kept for the remainder of the summer on a 
shelf near the glass ; it was wintered dry and cold, and was again 
placed in spring in a vinery at work, and when it had grown to some 
size it was watered with weak liquid manure ; it beg^an to show for 
blossom about the middle of June, and has flowered beautifully, A 
variegated variety of Thunbergia aurantiaca, named Doddsii, was 
shown by Mr. Dodds, gardener to Colonel Baker. 

From the garden of the Society were Mr. Fortune’s double-flowered 
Convolvulus (Calystegia pubescens), which, though hardy, makes a 
pretty greenhouse twiner; Indigofera decora, also a Chinese plant, 
remarkable for the length of time it continues in flower ; the useful 
Boella ciliata ; Mr. Lobb’s iEschynanthus Lobbianus) ; Gardenia 
liotlimanni ; and a large specimen of the New Zealand Veronica 
speciosa, just coming into flo^ver. The latter, w^hich requires protec- 
tion in winter about London, has been found to be perfectly hardy in 
Cornw'all. From the same collection w'ere also Salvia hians, a pretty 
hardy, herbaceous, blue and white-flowered perennial from Cashmere ; 
Fuchsia tetradactyla, a slender-growing species, of no beauty, so named 
from its deeply-cleft stigma, which, when stripped of its tiny envelopes, 
looks not unlike the foot of some gallinaceous bird ; Monardella undu- 
lata, a sweet-scented hardy annual, raised from seeds sent from Cali- 
fornia by Mr. Hartweg ; Adamia versicolor, and other plants. The 
Adamia, which is one of Mr. Fortune’s Chinese introductions, is a 
greenhouse plant, and looks not unlike a Hydrangea, so far as the 
foliage is concerned, but the flowers are diflerent. When in bud, they 
are at first white, but gradually change to pink ; and, when fully ex- 
panded, the interior is a violet blue. The flowers should be succeeded 
by little berries of a fine blue colour, which are as jfretty as the 
flowers; but attempts to fruit it have hitherto failed. 

VolxYh No.20.-iV;5. R 
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EOTAI* ttOETICULTUBAL 8OCIETT|'‘ciIf8WI0E« 

The Hortteultural Sodet/e third exhibition for this season took 
pkee on Wednesdaji July 12th) in the Gardens at Chiswick, and was 
visited by 14,084 pmons. 

The collections of plants in pots were generally those which had 
been exhibited at the previous shows, which we have noticed in our 
June and July Numbers, uid, therefore, now omit them. At this 
diow the Cmwons and FiOotees are exhibited ; and in order that our 
feadeis may see which varieties are most succesdul, and thus be a 
guide to them in making a selection of the most approved, we insert 
.the three prize stands in each class. 

CaeuatiOns and Ficotees. — Some fine stands of these fitvourite 
flowers were exhibited, and excited much admiration from the company. 

For Cabnations, in pans of twenty-four distinct varieties. — ^First 
prize, in the Amateurs^ Class, was awarded to Mr. J. Edwards, Wace 
Cottage, Holloway, for Flora’s Garland, Mansley’s Beauty of Wood- 
house, Hale’s Frince Albert, May’s Hotspur, Duke of Sutherland, 
Village Maid, Miss Thornton, Count Faulina, Earl of Leicester, 
Strong’s Duke of York, La Bailbulaise, Sir H. Hardinge, Lady of the 
Lake, Thiers, True Briton, Ward’s Sarah Payne, Isonia, President, 
Hugo Meynell, Sir R. *Peel, Sylvius, Orlando, Earl Spencer, and 
Fuxley’s Frince Albert. 

Second prize, Mr. Newhall, of Woolwich, for Halliday’s Lord Ran- 
cliffe, Ely’s Mrs. Bunkill, Willmer’s Hero of Middlesex, Ely’s Sir 
Hugh Gough, Hodge’s Bright Phoebus, Flora’s Garland, Count 
Faulina, Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhouse, Jacques’s Georgiana, Ely’s 
King of Scarlets, Appleby’s Prince of Wales, May’s Orlando, Puxley’s 
Prince Albert, May’s Ariel, Ely’s Duke of Bedford, May’s Hotspur, 
Simpson’s Queen Victoria, Eason’s Admiral Curzon, Holmes’s Mary 
Ann, Scaley’s Purple, Chamber’s Kate, Scaley’s Princess Royal, Ely’s 
Lord Milton, and May’s Hotspur. 

Third prize, to Mr. Ellis, Woolwich. 

In the same class for Nurserymen^ first prize to Mr. Turner, of 
Chalvey, for Flora’s Garland, Eason’s Admiral Curzon, Puxley’s Prince 
Albert, Turner’s William Penn, Count Paulina, May’s Prince Arthur, 
Martin’s President, Greasley’s Village Maid, May’s Ariel, Standard, 
Earl Spencer, Colcut’s Brutus, May’s Cardinal Wolsey, Hale’s Prince 
Albert, Squire Trow, Duke of York, Hale’s Sir H. Smith, May’s 
Lorenzo, Beauty of Woodhouse, Arabella, Ibrahim Pacha, Ely's King 
of Scarlets, Ward’s Sarah Payne, and Ely’s Margo. 

Second prize, Messrs. Norman, of Woolwich, for Willmer’s Con- 
quering Hero, Wilson’s Harriet, Hepworth’s Hamlet, Jackson’s Squire 
Trow, Wood’s William the Fourth, Willmer’s Hero of Middlesex, 
Burroughes’s Earl Spencer, Hale’s Prince Albert, Flora’s Garland, 
Squire’s Defiance, Beauty of Woodhouse, Halliday’s Lord Rancliffe, 
Ely’s Duke of Bedford, Holmes’s Count Paulina, Milwood’s Premier, 
Ely’s Lord Hardinge, Wfaales’s Chance, Willmer’s Telemachus, 
Admiral Curzon, King of Scarlets, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Barren- 
ger’s Premier, Ely’s Sir R. Hill, 

Third prize, Mr. Ward, who showed Cartwright’s Rainbow, May’s 
Ariel, Ward’s Sarah Payne, Smith’s Wellington, Hepworth’s Hamlet, 
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Wilmer’s^uohess of Kent, Hale’s Prince Albert, Ely’s Lord Milton, 
Flora’s Gmrland, Turner’s William Penn, Wilson’s Harriet, Don 
John, Colcut’s Brutus, Bright’s Phoebus, Puxley’s Queen, Lodge’s 
True Briton, Parker’s Sophia, Squire’s Defiance, Mansley’s Beauty of 
Woodhouse, Ely’s King of Scarlets, Elliott’s Martha, Count Paulina, 
Strong’s Duke of York, Ward’s No. 3, 

In PicoTSES, the first prize was awarded to Mr. Edwards, Hollowaf, 
for the following twenty-four varieties; Lee’s Privateer, Sharp’s 
L’Ele^t, Wildman’s Isabella, Ely’s favourite, Brihkler’s I^y Ches- 
terfield, Emma, Princess Alice, May’s Sebastian^ Matthews’ ,Ne Plus 
Ultra, Gidden’s Teaser, Willmer’s Princess Boyal, Burroughes’ Mrs. 
Bevan, Wood’s Queen Victoria, Matthews’ Enchantress, Edmonds’ 
Jenny Lind, Costar’s Triumph, May’s Portia, Yorkshire Hero, May’s 
Jessica, Lady Alice Peel, Mrs. Barnard, May’s Olivia, Edmonds’ 
Ernest, and Jessop’s Sir W. Middleton. 

Second prize, Mr. J. W. Newhall, for Mrs. Bevan, Matthews’ 
JJnchantress, Barraud’s Borderer, Wildman’s Isabella, Mrs. Barnard, 
Kirtland’s Augusta, Crash’s Queen Victoria, Sharpe’s L’Elegant, May’s 
Portia, Cox’s Begina, Nulli Secundus, May’s Sebastian, Edmonds’ 
Jenny Lind, Willmer’s Princess Eoyal, Burroughes’ Duke of New- 
castle, Gidden’s Teaser, Youell’s Gem, Lord Hardinge, Norman’s 
Beauty, Tol worthy’s Isabella, Headley’s King James and Venus, Ves- 
pasian, and Wilson’s Fanny Irby. 

Third prize, to Mr. Ellis, of Woolwich, for Gidden’s Diana, Wain’s 
Queen Victoria, Burroughes* Lady Douro, Headley’s Venus, Garret’s 
Lady Dacre, Headley’s King James, Vespasian, Hector, Burroughes’ 
Mrs. Bevan, Wilson’s Fanny Irby, Wildman’s Isabella, Mrs. Barnard, 
Crash’s Prince Albert, Lady Alice Peel, Burroughes’ President, 
Willmer’s Agnes, Anacreon, Seedling, Matthew’s Enchantress, Sir W. 
Middleton, Ophelia, Seedling, Brinkler’s Hope, and Miss Desborough. 

In the Nurserymeiis Class, tlie first prize was awarded to Messrs. 
Norman, of Woolwich, for Burroughes’ Duke of Newcastle, Matthews’ 
Enchantress, Burroughes’ President, Cox’s Begina, Prinnet’s Bendigo, 
Burroughes’ Margiana, Wildman’s Isabella, Wain’s Queen Victoria, 
Headley’s Generalissimo, Sharp’s L’Elegant, Burroughes’ Amy, Will- 
mer’s Princess Boyal, May’s Juliet, Burroughes’ Ajax, Mrs. Barnard, 
Headley’s King James, Burroughes’ Lady Smith and Mrs. Bevan, 
Crash’s Queen Victoria, Headley’s Venus, and Burroughes’ General 
Jackson. 

Second prize, to Mr. Turner, Chalvey, for May’s Bosalind, Marris’ 
Prince Albert and Celia, Edmond’s Jenny Lind, Begina, May’s 
Jessica, Halliday’s Minerva, Lee’s Privateer, May’s Portia, Mrs. 
Bevan, Crash’s Prince Albert, Venus, May’s Sebastian, Nj Plus 
Ultra, Hermione, May’s Juliet, Costar’s Bichard Cobden, May’s 
Olivia, Burroughes’ Amy, Turner’s Ernestine, Wildman’s Isabella, 
Lady Dacre, Burroughes’ Miss Burdett Coutts, and Mrs. Barnard. 

Third prize, to Mr. Ward, Woolwich, for Mrs. Barnard, Burroughes’ 
President, Belle of the Village, Gidden’s Diana, Crash’s Queen, 
Crash’s Prince Albert, Hardstone’s Sarah, Wildman’s. Isabella, Lady 
Dacre, Wilson’s Fanny Irby, John’s Prince Albert, Sir W. Middleton, 
Smith’s Lord Hardinge, Matthews’ Enchantress, Ward’s No. 3, Mrs. 
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Bevaii, Burroughes’ Lady A. Peel, Willmer’s Bride, Princess Augusta, 
Miss Desborough, Brinkler’s Purple Perfection, Beauty of Cray, and 
Barraud’s Bride. 

ROYAL SOUTH LONDON PLORICULTUBAL SOCIETY. 

July 18. — The fourth show of the season took place in the Surrey 
Zoological Gardens on Tuesday last, under favourable circumstances, 
the day being iine and the company numerous. As nearly all the 
plants brought forward have been mentioned in our reports of Chiswick 
and other exhibitions, we shall not redescribe them, but will confine 
our remarks to the florists* flowers, which fonn the chief source of 
attraction here, and which were on this occasion produced in excellent 
condition ; and as it was the usual Carnation and Picotee show, we 
shall give little else at present. 

For the best twelve Carnations in the Amateurs* Class^ the first 
prize was awarded to Mr. May, of Sonning, whose stand contained 
Prince Arthur, Mercutio, May’s Caliban, Turner’s William Penn, 
Marquis of Lansdowne, King Lear, May’s Lorenzo, Shallow, Flora’s 
Garland, Romeo, Beauty of Woodhouse, and Edmund. 

Second prize, Mr. Newhall, of Woolwich, for Hale’s Prince Albert, 
Puxley’s Prince Albert, Flora’s Garland, Jacques’s Georgiana, 
Hodge’s Bright Phoebus, May’s Ariel, Brabbin’s Squire Meynell, 
Simpson’s Queen Victoria, Hepworth’s Hamlet, Ely’s Lord Milton, 
Appleby’s Prince of Wales, and Norman’s Duke of Wellington, 

Third prize, Mr. Headley, for Ely’s Lady Ely, Hugo Meynell, 
Appleby’s Prince of Wales, Unknown, Ely’s Prince of Wales, Wood’s 
William the Fourth, Wakefield’s Paul Pry, Pleadley’s Royal Chan- 
cellor, Duke of Sutherland, Ely’s Lord Milton, Holmes’s Count 
Pauline, and Mrs. Alney. 

Fourth prize, Mr. J. Reeves, for Flora’s Garland, Roi du Capucins, 
Colcut’s Brutus, Young’s Double X, Tomlyn’s Briseis, Park’s Syren, 
Grenadier, Jacques’s Georgiana, Sharp’s Defiance, Iron’s Conqueror, 
Pollard’s First-rate, King Alfred. 

Fifth prize, Mr. J. Edwards, Holloway. 

In the same class for Nurserymen, the first prize was awarded to 
Mr. Keynes, of Salisbury, for Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhouse, 
Young’s Double X, Ely’s Duke of Bedford, Flora’s Garland, Ely’s 
King of Scarlets, Hale’s Prince Albert, Hepworth’s Hamlet, Ely’s 
Lord Hardinge, Cyclops, Ely’s Prince of Wales, and Eason’s Admiral 
Curzon. 

Second prize, Mr. Norman, of Woolwich, who showed Ely’s Lord 
Hardinge, Headley’s Royal Chancellor, Hepworth’s Antagonist, 
Williams’s Earl of Errol, Ward’s Sarah Payne, Hale’s Prince Albert, 
Flora’s Garland, Puxley’s Prince Albert, Ely’s King of Scarlets, Ely’s 
Lovely Ann, Cartwright’s Rainbow, and Headley’s Achilles. 

Third prize, Mr. Turner, of Chalvey, for Hepworth’s Hamlet, 
Brooks’s Flora’s Garland, Roi du Capucins, Barnard’s Duke of Rox- 
burgh, May’s Ariel, Ely’s Lord Hardinge, Puxley’s Princess Royal, 
Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhouse, Young’s Seedling, Ely’s Lord Mor- 
peth, Wilson’s Harriet, and Addenbrook’s Lydia. 

PicOTEEs. — In the Amateurs* Class the first prize was awarded to 
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Mr. Newhall, of Woolwich, whose stand contained the following 
varieties : — Headley’s Venus, Halliday’s Delicata, Mrs. Barnard, Wild- 
man’s Isabella, Burroughes’s Amy, YouelPs Gem, Headley’s King 
James, Edmonds’s Jenny Lind, Cox’s Regina, Burroughes’s Fairy 
Queen, Giddens’s Queen Victoria, and Sharp’s L’Elegant. 

Second prize, J. Pond, Esq., for Seedling, Mrs. Bevan, Cole’s Mrs. 
Tendall, Seedling, Wain’s Queen Victoria, Burroughes’s Amy, Head- 
ley’s Venus, Matthews’s Enchantress, Edmonds’s Jenny Lind, Seed- 
ling, Wildman’s Isabella, and Mrs. Ikrnard. 

Third prize, Mr. Perkins, wlio showed Willmer’s Princess Royal, 
Dickson’s Charles Stanford, Trahar’s Rosalind, Dickson’s Mrs. Trahar, 
Victoria Regina, Mrs. Barnard, Wildman’s Isabella, Burroughes’s 
Amy, Sharp’s Duke of Wellington, Edmonds’s Jenny Lind, Sharp’s 
L’Elegant, and Willmer’s Princess Royal. 

Fourth prize, Mr. Sandilands. 

In the Nurserymm's Class the first class was awarded to Mr. 
Turner, of Chalvey, for Marris’s Prince Albert, Burroughes’s Amy, 
Green’s Queen, Delicata, May’s Juliet, Willmer’s Princess Royal, 
Edmonds’s Ernest, Headley’s Venus, Wildman’s Isabella, Mrs. Bar- 
nard, May’s Portia, and Edmonds’s Jenny Lind. 

Second prize, Messrs. Norman, Woolwich, for Headley’s Captiva- 
tion, Seedling, Mrs. Barnard, Sharp’s L’Elegant, Burroughes’s Amy, 
Willmer’s Princess Royal, Headley’s Ariel, Edmonds’s Jenny Lind, 
Headley’s King James, Youell’s Gem, Headley’s Venus, and Regina. 

Seedling Florists’ Flowers. — A Certificate to William Sandi- 
lands, Esq., for a light purple-edged Picotee, named Eliza, a first-rato 
variety. This flower will become, in our opinion, as great a favourite 
as Mrs. Barnard, with a different ^coloured edge ; it has the same 
breadth of petal, and rather more substance, with the most clearly- 
defined edge we ever saw. The above-named gentleman also exhibited 
several other seedlings that were greatly and deservedly admired ; they 
promise equally well ; we hope to see them again. 

A Certificate to the Rev. A. Matthews for a seedling, named Witch, 
a light purple edge, similar to Matthews’s Enchantress, but scarcely 
sufficiently distinct to exhibit in the same stand. 

A Certificate to Mr. Wood, of Huntingdon, for a crimson Bizarre 
Carnation, No. 1. It appears a very high-coloured flower, and has 
several first-rate properties. The above was selected from twenty-four 
blooms, four of which were entered, inclusive of the one awarded a 
certificate. We think there were several of Mr. Wood’s seedlings that 
promised well \ but we cannot take upon ourselves to canvass their 
merits, as they were not sufficiently in character. 

A Certificate to Mr. May, of Sonniiig, for a seedling rose-flake 
Carnation, named Romeo, similar in character to Brooks’s Flora’s 
Garland, but no improvement on that variety. 

The collections of the above lovely flowers were exceedingly numer- 
ous, and generally superb in character, exhibiting, too, much improve- 
ment in their cultivation. They were greatly admired by a crowd of 
inspectors. Very, great praise is due to the florists, both in town 
and country, for their successful exertions in contributing so very 
extensively. 
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LL kinds of Roses (excepting the China and its 
varieties) may now be budded. Leave a small 
portion of wood with every bud, or, this dry season especially, the 
buds will shrivel, without much attention both to watering at the 
roots, moistening the bud by sprinkling water over it, shading the 
same, &c. Securing the bud with worsted is better than matting. 
The following mode has been adopted with very great success : “ The 
bud for insertion is taken off the shoot very close to the eye ; the tip 
or part of the bark' below the bud is cut off quite close, to allow the 
bud to be pushed closer into the stock without being bruised. It then 
requires only to be tied above the bud, and a composition applied to 
exclude the air and keep the bud cool, consisting of two-thirds cow- 
dung and one-third stiff loam. The bud requires no untying, and 
gradually grows so closely into the stock as hardly to be distinguished 
from a shoot, and is not so likely to be blown out or injured. The 
Composition is applied in a liquid sfate.*^ Chrysanthemums should 
have the leads pinched off, in order to induce laterals to push, so the 
plants may be dwarfer, and have bushy heads ; this must be done as 
early as possible. Propagate by means of slips, parting of the plants, 
&c., any double flowered, and other desirable fibrous rooted perennial 
plants done flowering. Cut off the stems of Double Rockets, in order 
to induce them to push forth side shoots, which will furnish plants for 
dividing. Transplant into nursery beds, or into borders, seedling peren- 
nial or biennial plants sown in spring. Seeds of all kinds of bulbous- 
rooted and tuberous-rooted plants should be sown in pans or boxes, such 
as Cyclamens, Anemonies, Ranunculuses, Hyacinths, &c. Take up 
any bulbs of !^nunculuses, &c., remaining in the beds whose foliage is 
decayed. Plant out, too, any autumn flowering bulbs. Auriculas and 
Polyanthuses should be cleared of their dead leaves, have offsets taken 
off, and the plants be re-potted ; also pot off seedlings. Heartsease 
should be increased, putting them in a shady border. Verbenas should 
be increased by putting off cuttings, potting runners, &c., so that they 
may be well established before the winter season commences. The 
plants in beds, borders, &c., will require a good watering at the roots 
with soft pond-water twice or three times a- week, if the season continues 
dry ; so with most other bedded plants, as Scarlet Pelargoniums, &c. 
Seeds of Pansies, and any of the early-blooming annuals, should be 
gathered as soon as they appear mature ; the Pansy should be gathered 
before the husk breaks, or the seeds will suddenly be widely scattered. 
Pinks already planted out in beds should be watered, shaded, &c , ; 
beds of them may still be made. See articles in former numbers. 
Layers of Carnations and Picotees, when well rooted, should be potted 
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off. The bulbs of Tulips should have the loose ooats dressed off* 
Wallflower slips should be put off early. Where there is abundance 
of suitable short shoots of the plants employed for beds, as Geraniums, 
Heliotropes, Calceolarias, Anagallis, Double Ragwort, Salvias, Hemi- 
meris, Bouvardias, &c., they should be put off and struck, after which 
they can be kept in a coolish situation, till the usual period of winter 
protection. Thus early prepared, it is done with less attention, and, 
the plants being well rooted, endure the winter better. Dahlias must 
have the laterals thinned out, so that the principal stems stand free. 
When flowers are required large in proportion, thin away the buds, 
water abundantly, mulch over the roots, &c. What is termed the 
Black Aphis fly has attacked the Dahlia this season most ravenously. 
The best remedy is to brush them off daily, and water over the tops in 
the evening. If the shoots be bent into a strong infusion of chamomile 
water, we find it so embitters the tender foliage, that the insects do^not 
attack them afterwards. Sow Mignonette for blooming in winter; and 
seeds of Brachycome iberidifolia now sown, and the plants potted singly 
in small 60*s, will survive through winter, protected from frost, and 
be highly ornamental for the greenhouse, sitting-room, &c., the next 
year. 

m THE GREENHOUSE, STOVE, 4bc. 

Pelabgonixjms. — Plants that have done blooming, and the young 
wood has been a little hardened by a free admission of air, should now 
be headed down, if intended for the next season’s blooming. Being 
now headed down, they soon push fresh shoots ; and as there generally 
are many more than are necessary to retain for the proper formation of 
the plants, they should be thinned when about an inch long. When 
the shoots retained are about two inches long, repot the plants by 
shaking off nearly all the old compost, and then replace with new. 
These plants form the finest specimens for exhibition, &c., the follow- 
ing year. (See excellent articles on the entire culture, l)y Mr. Cock, 
Mr. Catleugh, and other celebrated growers, in former volumes of our 
Magazine.) As early as possible put off cuttings to strike for a supply 
of young plants for next year. 

Camellias may now be repotted ; I consider it an excellent plan. 
Perform this operation the moment that the flower-bud is decidedly 
formed. As compost, 1 would recommend two-thirds of fibrous loam 
of an unctuous character, and one-third of fibrous heath soil. The 
more fibrous and lumpy it is the better, and a good sprinkling of char- 
coal in small masses, with sharp silver sand, should be added. Let the 
pots be most completely drained, by placing some large crocks in a 
very hollow position at the bottom ; topping these up with a pounded 
mixture of broken crocks and charcoal, from which all the very small 
particles have been riddled. Cover this with very fibrous turf in 
small lumps before placing the ball, and keep pressing the material 
(not ramming) close with the fingers during the process of filling up, 
observing to have the compost in a mellow state, rather inclining to 
dryness. One most material point is, to see that the ball is thoroughly 
moistened before shifling ; if any doubt of this exist, let the ball be 
steeped in water for a quarter of an hour previous to potting. When 
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the flower-buds are in clusters thin them, so as to leave no more than 
are likely to be perfected. If too many remain they injure the plant, 
and eventually drop off in spring. 

Calceolarias that have .done blooming should have the stems cut 
down ; then place the plants in a cool frame, and shade from hot sun. 
In about ten days re-pot them. (See Article in July Number, 1846.) 

The very liot and dry weather will be favourable for the Red Spider 
upon many of the New Holland plants, as Chorozemas, &c., also Thun- 
bergias, &c. : to prevent them, occasionally place the plant so as it 
can be forcibly syringed at the under side of the leaves, and if strong 
soapsuds are used the better, as such a composition leaves a glutinous 
matter. If a plant be infested, syringe it, and whilst wet turn it over 
and dust it under the leaves with common sulphur. A good syringing 
of the plants three times a-week is highly beneficial to the entire stock, 
avoiding the flowers, and performing it at the evening. Well water 
the ground where the plants stand, that is, between the pots. 

Leschenaultias, Pimeleas, Baronias, Polygalas, and similar plants, 
done blooming, should now be cut, in order to have the plants brought 
into a proper bushy form ; after which place them in a situation where 
they can be shaded from hot sun, to cause them to push fresh shoots. 
If young stock be required of any kinds of greenhouse plants, and 
there be young wood sufficiently ripened, cuttings should immediately 
be inserted, as the season is getting to a close for success this yeal*. 
Re-pot specimen plants of the above-named kinds as early as possible 
after they begin to push : this prepares for next season’s success. 

Cinerarias required for blooming in autumn and the early part of 
winter should be immediately potted and duly forwarded. 


ROSE INSECTS. 

I HAVE long kept my Rose trees quite clear of green fly and other spring 
vermin by using a mixture, which was communicated to my employer 
by Mr. Paul, of Cheshunt. The recipe is this ; — To twelve gallons of 
cold water add one bushel of soot and about half a peck of unslacked 
lime ; stir and mix. Let the mixture stand for twenty-four hours. 
The soot will have come to the surface ; skim it off. It may be after- 
wards used several times. Syringe the Roses from a hand syringe or a 
garden engine. But although this mixture is perfectly efficient during 
the spring, yet about this time of the year an enemy appears on whom 
it has no efi'ect. This is a small white grub with a scaly brown head, 
the scales of which are of a surprising hardness and strength. It 
destroys the fleshy part of the leaves, leaving them skeletons of fibres 
not unlike fine lace — seriously injuring the health and strength of the 
plants. I have till lately been quite unable to get rid of this pest by any 
other method than the laborious one of picking them off by hand, which 
in large collections is all but impracticable. The lime and soot mix- 
ture, tobacco-water, snuff, sulphur, I have all tried in vain. I find, 
however, that by adding one pound of soft soap to the twelve gallons 
of lime Rnd soot water this grub is quickly destroyed. The soft soap 
should be dissolved in warm water before it is added to the other ingre- 
dients. — Wm, Corvellj Haileyhury^ Hertford , — Gardeners* Chronicle. | 






CINERARIAS. 

1. Madame Cebito. 2. Climax. 

T hese very beautiful varieties have been raised, with many other 
fine ones, in the floral establishment of Mr. A, Henderson, of 
Wellington-road, London, and who will most probably offer them for 
sale next spring. 

The Cineraria is now become a popular flower, and forms a class for 
competition at the principal floral exhibitions in London, and at the 
earliest shows this season there were numerous splendid specimens 
shown. We very carefully took descriptive notes of the best presented 
on those occasions, as well as at the establishments noted for this pretty 
tribe. 

These lovely flowers are now to be had of almost every shade of 
colour, and their gay and lively appearance at an early period of the 
season, render it peculiarly useful for purposes of general decoration in 
the greenhouse, sitting room, &c. To the great improvement, however, 
which has been efected, within the last two or three years, upon its 
original starry-shaped flowers, remarkable mostly for their daisy-like 
eye, surround^ by a few narrow petals, the increase of colours, and 
the compact form of growth, may we attribute its present elevation. 
The two now figured afford ample proof in form, growth, &c.j of 
the improvements we speak of. One particular is peculiar to the 
seedlings of Mr. A. Henderson, viz., a dwarf, compact growth. This 
gives to them an unifosmity which is admirable. The dwarf, compact 
growth of the plant most materially contributes to its perfection. The 
other essentials are, that the trusses of bloom be large, close, and even 
on the sur&ce; the individual flowers stand together so that their edges 
just touch each other, however numerous they may be ; and, finally, as 
the most beautiful of all forms in a flower that faces us, each separate 
VoL. XVI. No, 21.— 8 
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be propordonete to it« dee, that b, in all cases not more than one-thhd 
the diaineter of the whole, and if somewhat less, perhaps the better, as 
this portion of the flower is certainly the least interesting of any« We 
hope soon to see doubh^hwer^ kinds, which will be pleasingly ad- 
mitted to obviate the last-named consideration. 

A very excellent plan to adopt in the cultivation of this plant is to 
turn out the old plants (after undergoing a thorough cleansing process) 
into a raised bed, in the month of June. The bed should be composed 
of one-half leaf-soil, or other vegetable matter, with sharp sand ; and 
if soiled up pretty close to the stem, abundance of fine young plants 
will be ready for pots by the early part of August : they should then 
be taken up, shaken entirely apart, and the plants singled out for 
general potting. The soil should be equal parts of leaf-mould, peat, 
old cow-dung, charcoal, or wood-ashes, strong loam, and sharp sand ; 
remembering in all these matters to drain the pots completely. 

Nothing is then necessary but to place them all behind a wall, on 
the north side, immediately they are potted, and to sprinkle them well. 
About the middle of September they will require their final shifting 
into larger pots, using the same kind of soil in a rougher state. The 
plants may then be placed in a cold pit, near the glass, as they like 
abundance of light ; they should be watered moderately, and removed 
to the greenhouse or sitting room when required for bloom. 

In addition to the varieties now figured, the following were the best 
we saw exhibited during the past season, and any of them may be pro- 
cured at reasonable prices. 

Isabella (Henderson^s), — Disk (centre) dark, around which is a 
creamy-white circle, and the exterior broad margin (which is deemed 
the ground clour) a rich violet colour. Flower an inch and a half 
across. 

Countess op Zetland. — Disk dark, with a rich purplish-crimson 
ground colour. Flower one inch across. 

Brilliant. — Disk dark, with a bright purple ground colour. 
Flower one inch across. 

Attraction. — Disk dark, with a bright crimson ground colour. 
Flower one inch and a quarter across. 

Anais. — Disk buff colour, around which is a circle of white, and 
then a broad margin, ground colour of bright pink. Flower one inch 
across. 

Maid op Artois. — ^Disk dark, spangled with golden anthers, 
around which is a reddish circle, and the ground colour (margin) a 
rich blue. Flower one inch across. 

Prime Minister. — Disk very dark, around it a white circle with a 
broad ground colour of bright rose. Flower one inch and a half across. 

Conqueror (Ivery’s). — Disk cream coloured, with fine blue petals. 
Flower one inch across. ^ 

Beauty of Wanham. — Disk violet colour, surrounded with a 
broad white circle, and a ground colour of violet margin. The petals 
are too narrow, but it is a very interesting, showy variety. Flower 
one inch broad. 
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Coiossns.^Disk nearly white, with bright violet petals. Flower 
one inch across. 

Bioolor.-— Disk green and white, with bright rosy-purple petals. 
Very neat. 

Mabitima.—- D isk very dark, surrounded with a pure white circle, 
and the ground coloured margin a rich purple. The petals are too 
narrow, but the contrast of the very dark disk and white circle have a 
very pretty effect. 

Duchess of Sutherland. — Disk very dark, surrounded with a 
white circle, and the ground coloured margin is a pretty violet. 

One in the Ring. — Disk dark, surrounded with a white circle, 
and the ground colour a broad margin of rich purple. 

Giantess. — Disk dark, surrounded with a narrow whitish circle, 
and the ground coloured margin a pretty lavender. Flower nearly 
two inches across. Very showy. 

Goodii. — A rich deep crimson. Very showy. Flower an inch 
and a half across. 

Standard. — A very fine bright blue. Flower one inch across. 
Very showy. 

Newington Beauty, — Disk very dark, with a pure white circle 
around it, and a ground coloured margin of violet. Flower one inch 
and a quarter across. 

Blue Queen. — Disk green, surrounded with a reddish circle, and a 
ground coloured margin of blue. Flower one inch across. 

All the above varieties are well deserving a place in any collection 
of these charming flowers. We have notes of many other seedlings of 
merit, but not being named as yet we omit giving their descriptive 
properties till they are. But any of our readers making a collection 
from what we have now given, will find them to be of an excellent 
character. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Batschia canescens — Downy Indian Puccoon. 

This pretty flowering herbaceous perennial plant is a native of 
North America, quite hardy, grows to half a yard or two feet high, 
and blooms very freely. It is cultivated in the collection of Edward 
Leeds, Esq., of St. Ann s, Manchester. The flowers are produced in 
short terminal racemes; they are somewhat bell-shaped, sportish in 
what is termed the tube, and half an inch across the five-parted mouth. 
They are a deep rich golden orange colour. It is a very neat, hand- 
some plant for the flower garden, and deserves to be in every collection. 
(Figured in Pax, Mag, Bot,') 

Burtonia pulchella — ^Beautiful Burtonia. 

Leguminosa, Pecandria Monogynia, 

This is a graceful shrubby plant, growing two feet high, branching 
with heath-like foliage. It has been received by Messrs. Lucombe, 
Pince, and Co., from the Swan River colony. The pea-shaped flowers 

8 2 
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are produced in profusion, in large thick spike-like terminating heads. 
The upper portion (vex ilium) is flat, of a rich purple colour, with a 
rich yellow spot at the base. The keel is of a fine crimson. It blooms 
during the greater part of the spring and summer, and is one of the 
prettiest plants for the greenhouse. (Figured in Bot. Mag,^ 4392.) 

Cantua defendens— Drooping-flowered Cantua. 

Polemoinacea:. 

This is a handsome branching shrub, growing from five to six feet 
high. The leaves are small, and somewhat fascicled ; they vary much 
in figure, being either oblong or obovate, and either acutish or blunt, 
narrowed to the base, sometimes quite entire, and at other times with 
a few large deep teeth on the margin. The flowers are drooping, and 
grow in terminal few-flowered, rather loose corymbs ; they are 
tubular, as much as two inches and a half in length, and nearly as 
much across the face of the spreading limb, which is formed of five 
roundish lobes ; the colour is light carmine, with a tint of rose. The 
leaves and wood, when bruised, afford a yellow colour, suitable for 
dying ; and the flowers are said to be used by the Peruvians for the 
decoration of their temples ; by them the plant is called Cocantu. It 
is the Cantua tomentosa of Cavanilles ; C. buxifoiia of Lamarck ; and 
Periphragmos dependens of Iluiz and Pavon. Native of the Peruvian 
Andes, near Huamantanga, and of Bolivia, whence Messrs, Veitch 
have recently obtained it. It will probably prove a free flowering 
plant. 

Cymbidium eburneum — ^I voRY Cymbid. 

Orchidacea, Gynandria Monandria, 

This beautiful species has recently flowered in the collection of 
Messrs. Loddiges’, of Hackney. It was obtained from the East Indies. 
The flowers are borne in racemes, two in each. A separate flower is 
five inches across, of a pure delicate white, excepting a yellow stripe 
along the centre of the lip, which, being fleshy and shining, resembles 
ivory. It diffuses a very agreeable fragrance. (Figured in Pax. Mag. 
Bot.) 

Episcia bicolor — Two-coloured. 

Gesneriacecc. Didynamia Gymnospermia, 

It was sent to the Royal Gardens of Kcw by the collector, Mr* 
Purdie, from New Grenada. It is a dwarf Gesneriaceous perennial 
herbaceous plant. The flower-stems are erect, or slightly inclined, 
about three inches high. The tube part of the flower is white, about 
half an inch long. The limb (face) is five-parted, an inch across, 
white with a broad purple margin. It blooms very freely in the plant- 
stove, having the appearance of a dwarf Gloxinia. (Figured in Bot, 
Mag, 4390.) 

Mitraria coccinea — Scarlet-flowered. 

Gesneriacece, Didynamia Angiospemia. 

Messrs. Veitchs*, of Exeter, introduced this very ornamental flowering 
plant into this country from San Carlos de Chiloe, where it was dis- 
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covered by their collector. It is a climbing shrub, having the habit 
of a Coliimnea. It grows about a yard high. The foliage is small 
oval, about an inch long. The flowers are borne along the branches, 
and hang on long footstalks, very similar to the common Fuchsias. 
Each blossom is tube^shaped, but ventricose, that is, widest at the 
middle, an inch and a half long, and about three-quarters of an inch 
through its centre, of a rich vivid scarlet colour. It is a neat shrubby 
plant, blooms most profusely, and is expected to prove quite hardy. It 
deserves to be in every garden. (Figured in Pax. Mag. Bot.) 

Stylidium scan dens — Climbing. 

Stylidiacea. Gynandria Tetandria. 

There are near fifty species of this very interesting tribe of flowers, 
all introduced into this country from New Holland and Van Diemen's 
Land, and various parts of Australia, where they grow abundantly on 
open sandy plains, where the soil beneath is wet and spongy. The S. 
scandens is a perennial, the stem rising half a yard high, branching. 
The flowers are usually produced in corymbose heads, but occasionally 
in terminal racemes ; they are of a pinky-lilac colour. It is a very 
interesting species, and is in Mr. Low’s collection at Clapton Nursery. 
It is well worth a situation in the greenhouse. 

The following beautiful hybrid Epacrises have recently bloomed, 
too, at Mr. Low’s. They are of the habit of E. impressa. Epacris 
delicata, almost white ; a very large flower, and profuse bloomer. E. 
bicolor, a deep red with white; similar in form to E. grandiflora, but 
a larger size. E. densiflora, rose colour with white tip. E. camjianu- 
lata, a wide-mouthed bell-shaped flower, and a rich crimson colour. 
E, andromedseflora, in form like the Irish Heath, blossom of a pretty 
rosy-flesh colour. They are all very handsome varieties, and a valuable 
acquisition to this lovely tribe, and well deserving to be added to every 
collection. 

The following Paeonias were sent from China by Mr. Fortune to 
the Horticultural Society, and planted in the garden at Chiswick. 
They are described in the published Journal of the Society. 

pAiONiA Mouton atrofurpurea. — The flowers are nearly single, 
having only a few small petals in the centre ; they are of a deep lilac 
or purple ; very handsome. The plant is a vigorous grower. 

PAiONiA Mouton farviflora. — ^The flowers are very double, the 
centre being well fllled up with narrow petals. It is of a pretty rose 
colour. 

PiEONiA Mouton globosa. — This is one of the finest of the Mou- 
tons. The flowers are very double, large, and of fine form. 

P^ONiA Mouton Salmonea. — The flowers are very double, flesh 
coloured. The outer petals, when fully blown, are of a salmon colour. 
The plant is of a dwarf habit, and a very beautiful variety. 

Paionia Mouton lilacina. — The flowers are very double, pinkj;- 
blusli shaded with a deep lilac. The centre of small petals is darker 
in colour than the other portion of the flower. It is a very pretty 
variety. 
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Akoblohia ABOMritom.— from Mexico by Mr. Hartweg. 
It is a half shrubby hothouse perennial plant, which blooms lil the 
summer. The flowers are of a dew violet colour. It is a dwarfish 
plant, and blooms very fWoitisely. In a warm greenhouse we doubt 
not but it will flourish easily as well as some of the other species now 
do which formerly were only grown in the hothouse. (Noticed in the 
Jour, Hofi. Soc,) 

Miltoi^ia Karwinsrii. — This beautiful species is from Mexico, 
&nd is in Sne bloom in the Horticultural Society's Garden at Chis* 
wick. The flower-spike is four feet long, and a separate blossom is a 
little more than two inches across. The sepals and petals are blotched 
with brown upon a clear yellow ground colour. The lip is large, one 
half white and the other violet. It is a very handsome, showy 
species. 

Gesneria magnipica. — This very splendid species is in bloom in 
the Royal Gardens of Kew. The flowers are of a bright scarlet 
colour, and each three to four inches long. 

Achimenes pulcherrimus. — This very pretty kind grows erect, 
half a yard to two feet high. We find it to bloom very freely. A 
separate flower is near two inches across, with a tube about that length. 
The flowers are of a pretty violet colour, having a yellow centre beau- 
tifully spotted with dark. It merits a place in every collection. 

Stigmatophyllum ciliata. — This plant is in the greenhouse at 
the Royal Gardens of Kew, and is trained to a pyramidal wire trellis. 
The flowers are of a rich yellow, each about two inches across. They 
are borne in heads of five or six together. The edges are beautifully 
fringed. It deserves to be in every greenhouse. Profuse in flowering 
and very ornamental. 

Lobelia ramosa. — This very pretty annual makes a fine plant for 
the open border, or for bedding. It grows about a foot high, and its 
profusion of blue and white broad flowers give a pretty appearance. 
Several beds of it are in the Royal Gardens of Kew, and they are much 
admired. 

Tecoma leucoxylon, — This fine species is in bloom in the magni- 
ficent new conservatory at Kew. The tube of the flower is two inches 
and a half long, and the expanded mouth about four inches across. 
They are of a pretty lilac-pink, having a bright sulphur centre, and 
the tube is a pale sulphur. It is a very desirable plant. 

Tecoma jasminoides. — This most lovely climber is still in fine 
bloom. The pure white flowers, with a crimson centre, are very 
handsome. The plant ought to be in every greenhouse. It trains 
well to a small circular wire trellis. 


THE NERIUM OLEANDER. 

In a recent number of this Magazine I noticed an inquiry about the 
culture of the above plant, and a subsequent number contains a reply 
thereto. 

I have cultivated this very fine flowering plant for many years, and 
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in the mode of treatment I have pursued it has not failed to bloom 
magnificently. One common rule 1 have invariably followed, namely, 
to keep it growing at the growing season, and when it had done bloom- 
ing I allowed it to rest, that being its natural requirement every sea- 
son. By these simple attentions it is as easy to grow and bloom 
satisfactorily as to do so with any common free-growing greenhouse 
plant. 

The plant requires two parts of rich turfy-loam to one of turfy-peat, 
and a very liberal drainage. The soil must not be sifted, but chopped, 
with a sprinkling of bits of porous stone, charcoal, &c., in it. It 
requires a good portion of pot-room, and as the pot fills with roots it 
must immediately be re- potted into a larger. It also requires a free 
supply of water when growing and blooming, but when it has flowered 
the supply of water is gradually lessened, and the plant kept nearly dry 
during the season of rest, which is usually from the 1st of December 
to February; and as soon as it is deemed desirable to promote the 
growth, the plant is carefully re-potted into a larger pot, and placed in the 
warmest part of a greenhouse, or into a moderate hot-bed, tan-bed, &c., 
plunged in the same, so that the growth is promoted by the roots being 
thus excited. As the season advances, this is not so necessary, but it 
always greatly contributes to success to do it at the early stage of 
growth. In order to get the flowers to expand properly, a week or so 
of high temperature in a frame, or similar habitation, is quite essential. 

I strike a few young plants from cuttings each year. Yo\mg shoots, 
of tolerable firmness, cut off* close under a joint, about four or five 
inches in length, inserted in white sand, and the pots plunged into a 
tan or dung bed, soon strike root. I allow these to grow till about 
half a yard high ; I then pinch off the lead of some, to induce the pro- 
duction of side shoots, and such make pretty bushes, and when in full 
bloom, are handsome objects. I allow a portion to grow and bloom 
from the one single erect stem ; such heads are extra fine. I give 
manure-water occasionally, to promote their vigour. 

The plant bears cutting- in well, however old it may be ; it is easily 
formed into a bush, but 1 rarely keep a plant beyond the fourth season 
from striking. 

I repeat, at particular periods the plant wants rest and a low tempe- 
rature, at others higher temperature, to promote growth and bloom. 


ON THE VIOLET— Violet odorata. 

The Violet that so beautifully embroiders the banks of our hedge-rows, 
and so sweetly perfumes the morning air of the spring, is scarcely less 
a favourite than the Rose, which has, by universal consent, been made 
the emblem of beauty, leaving the no less admirable quality of modesty 
to be represented by the Violet, 

The Violet seems too humble a flower to have found a place in dis- 
plays of heraldry, yet it has been ingeniously given as a device to an 
amiable and witty lady of a timid and reserved character, surrounded 
with the motto, “ II faut me chercher ** — I must be sought after. 

The White Violet is also made the emblem of innocence ; and by 
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some lines of a sonnet of the sixteenth century, the Violet appears to 
have been considered an emblem of faithfulness ; — 

‘‘ Violet is for faithfulnesse 
Which in me shall abide ; 

Hoping likewise that from your heart 
You will not let it slide.” 

The poets have coupled the most agreeable ideas with this fragrant 
flower, Milton makes Echo dwell amongst Violets : — 

• “ Sweet Echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st unseen 

By slow Meander’s margent green, 

And in the Violet-embroider’d vale.” 

Shakspeare compares the soft strains of plaintive music to the per- 
fume of Violets : — 

“ That strain again ; it had a dying fall : 

0, it came o’er my ear like the sweet south, 

That breathes upon a bank of Violets, 

Stealing, and giving odour.” 

That the Violet was a favourite with Shakspeare is most evident, by 
the beautiful simile he makes Perdita deliver in the Winter’s Tale : — 
“ Violets dim, 

But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes. 

Or Cytherea’s breath.” 

Mr. Barry Cornwall places the Violet even before the Rose, and we 
agree with him, in a moral point of view, that modesty is more de- 
sirable than beauty ; but, as florists, we must always acknowledge the 
Rose as the queen of flowers. 

Of the Violet he says — 

“ It has a scent as though love, for its dower. 

Had on it all his odorous arrows tost ; 

For though the Rose has more perfuming power, 

The Violet (haply ’cause ’tis almost lost. 

And takes us so much trouble to discover) 

Stands first with most, but always with a lover.” 

This poet, like most of his competitors, dwells upon the Blue Violet, 
overlooking the innocent and sweet flower altogether : — 

‘‘ And Violets, a blue profusion, sprung 
Haunting the air.” 

‘‘ And Violets, whose looks are like the skies.” 

‘‘ Or when the blue-eyed Violet weeps upon 
Some sloping bank.” 

Virgil tells us — 

“ The daughters of the flood have searched the mead 
For Violets pale.” 

This flower was in such high estimation with the ancients, that one 
of the prizes of the Floral Games consisted of a Golden Violet, and 
we are told in their fables that la, the daughter of Atlas, fleeing into 
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the woods from the pursuit of Apollo, was, through the power of 
Diana, changed into a Violet, which still retains the bashful timidity 
of the nymph, by partially concealing itself from the gaze of Phoebus 
in its foliage. 

“ The trembling Violet, which eyes 
The sun but once, and unrepining dies.” 

Mythologists also tell us that Proserpine was gathering Violets as 
well as Narcissuses when she was seized by Pluto. 

Ion, the Greek name for this flower, is said to have been given it 
because lo fed on Violets : others tell us that it was so called after 
some nymphs of Ionia, who first presented these flowers to the father 
of the gods. 

That the ancients were acquainted with anagrams we learn by 
Lycophron, who lived in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about 
280 years before the Christian aera commenced. This Greek gram- 
marian found in the name of Ptolemy the Greek word for honey, and 
in that of the Queen Arsinoe, Violet of Juno. 

The Sweet Violet, Viola odorata^ when growing naturally, is found 
on banks where the soil is light, and where it has partial shade. It 
seems to love a mixture of chalk in the earth, as we have observed that 
it propagates itself most rapidly in such situations, both by its runners, 
in the manner of strawberries, and also by seed. 

In dissecting the blossom of the Sweet Violet the students of phy- 
tography will have clearly demonstrated to them the utility of the 
nectary to the parts of fructification. What is termed the spur calcar 
of the Violet, wherein the honey is secreted, is a little bag formed by 
the lower petals, and this is distinguished from other nectaries by the 
appellation of nectar othecce. In carefully taking off the petals of the 
Violet, and splitting open the nectary with a pointed penknife, it will 
be seen that the two lower anthers have a tongue or tube attached to 
them, which descends into the spur, evidently to draw up the nec- 
tareous juice for the invigoration of the anthers, or to assist in the de- 
composition of the farina. Nature has guarded the nectary of the 
Violet in a manner that must excite our warmest admiration, and which 
at the same time must strengthen the opinion that this saccharine juice 
is of the most vital importance to the sexual parts of plants, as it is 
always attached to the flower under some shape or other, and more or 
less exposed to the intrusion of those insects which subsist on the honey 
of plants. As the Violet blossoms in a season when there are but few 
plants in flower, nature seems to have taken a double precaution to 
secure the entrance of the spur against intrusion. For this purpose, 
the two side petals are furnished with a kind of beard, which keeps out 
the smallest insect ; at the same time it admits air, which appears to be 
necessary in the formation of the nectar or honey. The entrance of 
the spur is grooved on the under side, but this channel is occupied by 
the stigma, which bends its hook into the groove, as if to partake of 
the effluvia of the nectar. 

The stigma of the Sweet Violet, when attached to the seed-vessel, is 
not unlike the ostrich in shape, but when the corolla and the calyx are 



The Violet is the precursor of 6oraI odours which so successively 
follow each other after the departure of their sweet harbinger as to 
lessen our regret for the loss of its fragrant blossoms. Both the White 
and the Purple Violet have had their flowers doubled by the art of 
cultivators, and they have been found wild with this departure from 
nature. Double Violets are easily increased by parting the roots in 
the autumn, and as it is so universal a favourite, no flower garden 
should be without it, nor should any gardener omit to pot it for the 
use of the saloon. In Paris, notwithstanding the arbitrary regulations 
of fashion, which reaches even to the sale of flowers, the Violet con- 
stantly holds its rank as a favourite, on which account the French 
florists check the early flowering of some of their plants, so as to secure 
blossoms in the height of summer, and we have frequently met with 
them at the celebrated Marche aux Fleurs in the months of August 
and September; nor are les Dames de la Halle, nor the admired 
Vendeuses de Fleurs, at Rouen, without a supply of Double Violets at 
that season of the year. 

“ Between her breasts, that never yet felt trouble, 

A bunch of Violets, full blown, and double, 

Serenely sleeps.” 

To wear Violets in Paris denotes the person to belong to the Liberal 
party. 

It is related of Mademoiselle Clairon, a celebrated French actress, 
that being passionately fond of Violets, a friend cultivated them so as 
to give her a nosegay of these flowers every morning during their 
season. Tiiis fragrant offering lasted thirty years, and to lose nothing 
of a gift which friendship and constancy rendered so precious to her 
who received it, she stripped off the flower petals every evening, and 
took them in an infusion like tea. 

The growth of the Sweet Violet is not confined to Europe ; it per- 
fumes the palm groves in Barbary during winter, it flourishes in Pales- 
tine, and both Japan and China boast of this fragrant flower. Hassel- 
quist tells us that it is one of the plants most esteemed in Syria, and 
particularly on account of its great use in making Violet sugar, of 
which they make sorbet. Tavernier says that the most esteemed 
sherbet of the Turks, and which is drunk by the Grand Signior him- 
self, is made of sugar and Violets. 
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ON ECCREMOCARPUS SCABER, MAURANDIA 
BARCLAYANA, &c. 

In answer to an Inquirer concerning the flowering of Maurandia 
l^rclayana and Eccremocarpus scaber, an amateur begs leave to state 
that these plants will not fail to succeed in a warm aspect and a fair 
share of tolerably light, good soil. It is a very common mistake with 
amateurs, who purchase a plant which they are told will grow out of 
doors, to think that it will grow in any situation. Thus, if a creeper. 
It is often placed against a wall, in a narrow space between two fruit 
trees, where, if it has sun to its leaves, it has no moisture to its root ; 
or, being intended to cover an unsightly wall, it is put into the ground 
at the bottom of it, under every disadvantage for want of warmth, 
light, and air, and is never likely to reach the top, except in the 
owner’s imagination. My experience of the Maurandia Barclayana 
leads me to believe that it cannot fail to bloom well out of doors, if it 
has a good share of sun, and is planted out in the ground. In very 
• hot weather (my Maurandia being in a full south aspect), I have found 
it useful to put moss about the root to keep it moist. The Eccremo- 
carpus will grow and flower well in a less warm situation, but it must 
have a tolerably rich soil, room, and a free circulation of air. It does 
a<lmirably trained to a trellis against a wall in a warm situation. 
Plants which are not generally found hardy enough to stand our winters 
in the open air require as much of the warmth of our summers as pos- 
sible to bring them to anything like perfection. Slips of the Maurandia 
are easily struck in summer, even without a glass, by placing the pot 
in which they have been planted in a warm spot, under the shade of 
some leafy plant, care being taken that they do not droop for want of 
water. The young plants may be preserved durijig the winter in a 
warm room or light frame. Such as have flourished well during the 
summer in the open ground will most likely stand the winter, if matted 
up before very severe frosts. I have seen it against a north wall live 
without any protection, and bloom profusely year after year. 


ON BENTHAMIA FRAGIFERA. 

BY MR, W. B. BOOTH, CARCLEW, CORNWALL. 

It is now a good many years since I first had the pleasure of bringing 
this fine shrub under your notice, and of sending you the sketch from 
which the figure in the Botanical Register^ fol. 1579, was made. At 
that time I only knew the plant from specimens furnished to me from 
the garden of J. H. Tremayne, Esq., at Ileligan, in this county, where 
it was raised from East Indian seeds ; but the opinion I then formed 
of it was such as led me to think it would be a valuable acquisition, 
should it prove sufficiently hardy to live in the open air in England. 
In tliis respect I am happy to say my anticipations have been fully 
realized, and of its value as an ornamental shrub you will yourself be 
enabled to judge from the specimens which I now forward. [Most 
beautiful branches of grey leaves, and huge cream-coloured flowers, 
four inches across, composed of six petals,] 
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You can scarcely imagine a more graceful and striking object at this 
season of the year, when every branch, on trees fifteen or eighteen feet 
high, and nearly the same in diameter, is thickly studded from top to 
bottom with large cream-coloured flowers, somewhat resembling those 
of the old and well-known Clematis florida. In the latter part of 
autumn, again, it is even still more beautiful when loaded with its rich 
red, pendent, globular fruit, not unlike a strawberry. 

For planting in a shelter^ part of a shrubbery, where it can have 
plenty of room to show itself to advantage, or even singly on grass, I 
do not know a more suitable plant. It accommodates itself to any 
common garden soil, but requires to be eight or ten years old before it 
comes into blossom. 

[We liave extracted the above from the Gardeners' Chronicle^ and 
although we gave a figure of the fruit several years ago in our Maga- 
zine, and have since inserted some commendatory observations, we 
think the shrub so worthy of an extended admission into our shrub- 
beries, especially in warm, dry situations, that we are induced again to 
bring it to the notice of our readers. — Editor.] 


REMARKS ON PINKS. 

In our number for July we inserted the particulars of the numerous 
collections of this lovely flower which were exhibited at the London 
shows. We examined them carefully, in order to make a selection of 
what we considered were of approved form and excellence. The most 
perfect formed were, Norman’s Seedling, Smith’s Diana, Wilmer’s 
Laura, Norman’s Lord Ilardinge, Looker’s Seedling, Kerr’s Harriet, 
Young’s Double X, Young’s Lady Mildmay, Lord John Russell, 
Smith’s Oxoniensis, Kirtland’s Prince Albert, Hodge’s Melona, and 
Kent Hero. 

Our respected friend Mr. Wood, conductor of the Midland Florist, 
gives a list of half-a-dozen which are esteemed first rate in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nottingham, viz.. Young’s Double X, Marsden’s Jenny 
Lind, Read’s Mary Ann, Marris’s Rosalind, Cant’s or Maclean’s Cri- 
terion, and Hudson’s Duke of Devonshire. In this publication there is, 
too, some remarks on the Pink by our worthy friend Mr. John Slater, 
who is anxious that a general approved standard of properties should 
be agreed upon. In some of our previous volumes of the Cabinet, 
we have inserted several articles on the Pink by Mr. Slater, and have 
much pleasure to be able to give an extract of what he gives on this 
occasion — 

“We hear of rose-leaved Pinks raised in the south, but unfor- 
tunately, when they get into our cold climate, they would, if placed in 
a lathe, serve for circular saws. Does nature deal with the Pink as 
with animals, in a northern climate, that is, furnish it with an extra 
coat, to keep it warm ? and is the fringe on the end of the petals of the 
delicate rose-leaved Pink for that purpose ? 

It is useless to expect improvement in the Pink, unless we set our 
faces against all varieties that do not come up to the following 
standard. Large flower, well-formed pod, good ground colour, the red 
lively, the purple dark, the lacing the same colour as the centre, to 
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consist of at least fifteen petals, above all to be rose-leaved in the 
strictest sense of the word, and the centre colour to form a true circle, 
or, as it is termed, a moon. 

“ The northern taste is semi-barbarous. We have Pinks shown with 
only eight petals, Carnations and Picotees with ten ; and all this is 
owing to the societies not laying dowm rules for the judges. No Pink 
ought to be allowed to win, unless it has fourteen petals ; and no Car- 
nation or Picotee under eighteen. If this were adopted throughout 
England, we should soon arrive at something to be proud of. The 
mops of the south would look as if they had become civilized, instead 
of being half barbarous and ragged. 

“ It may not be out of place just to hint at properties being pub- 
lished as a guide forjudging florists* flowers, wliich are rarely adhered 
to, and hence all is confusion ; but more of this in a separate article. 

“ The question, how are we to obtain this desirable improvement in 
the Pink ? naturally arises. I answer, by seeding only from the best, 
and keeping them from the saw-edged ones. The following are a few 
in the right direction, and as the Pink blooms and shows itself the year 
after it is sown, and is easily increased by pipings, we should soon gain 
a little upon the old ones : — 

“ Black and White. — Whalley*8 Beauty of Clayton-le-Moor, and 
Fairbrother’s Beauty of Blackburn, are rose-leaved ; Kay’s Mary, and 
Virgin Queen are nearly so, and possess good colours. 

“ Red-Laced.— Joseph Sturge, Etchell’s Susanna, Falkner’s Dread- 
nought, and Brundrett’s Sir William. These are the finest edged ones 
out, and are rose-leaved. 

PuKPLE-LAOED.— Boot’s Richard Cobden, Taylor’s Solon, Jones’s 
Huntsman, Kirtland’s Prince Albert, Duke of Northumberland, and 
Hodge’s Mars. The three last are from the south. 

These varieties only, if planted at some distance, in the garden, 
from others, and seed taken from them, would soon repay for the 
trouble, by producing something good.” 

ON SALVIA GESNERIPLORA. 

BY W. L. 

I HOPE I am not too late to have a reply to this query. In your 
Number for May, 1847, Salvia gesneriflora “ which is readily induced 
to bloom at any season.” 1 had this plant last year, and now have 
several, one of which is very large, but shows no disposition to flower, 
nor have any plants flowered with me. How are they made to flower ? 

[During winter our plants are kept with the Fuchsias, so as just to 
be saved from frost. This being the seas^on of rest, they are kept only 
moist so as to be preserved from drooping. At the end of February an 
increase of temperature is allowed, and an increase of water given. 
They soon show blooming spikes, and as soon as these appear, the 
plants are removed, with entire balls, into larger pots, and they bloom 
profusely, with the usual treatment of water, &c. By allowing plants 
a rest, &c., they may be brought into fresh bloom at any season 
desired. It is a very splendid plant when in bloom.] 
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ON RA.ISING THE RANUNCULUS FROM SEED.. 

BT MR. WILLIAM WEBB. 

As you express a desire to know my method of raising that most lovely 
of all florists’ flowers, the Ranunculus, from seed, I feel a pleasure in 
giving you the desired information ; but at the same time, if any of 
your correspondents know a better mode of raising them, I shall be 
highly gratified to see it in your interesting Floricultural Cabinet. 

Having collected a quantity of seed from the best semi-double 
flowers, taking care the petals are large and good in colour, I keep it 
on the heads of the stalks in a dry place till April, when I rub it off in 
order to sow it, having previously prepared a compost of the richest 
loam, composed of one-third rotten dung from a cucumber-bed, and 
two-thirds of trenching earth from rich meadow land. I fill the 
largest pots I have up to the top, taking care to level the soil ; I then 
take the seed and sow it ; but should it not appear to be equally sown, 
I take a feather and just move it so as it be equally spread all over the 
pot, and with the bottom of another pot press the seed and earth about 
lialf an inch from the top ; as soon as this is done I cover it by sifting 
some fine earth upon it, about the thickness of a crown piece ; I then 
give it a gentle watering by means of a hair sieve, or one made from 
coarse stiff muslin, strained on a hoop sufficiently large to cover the 
surface of the pot, and prevent the earth being washed from the seeds. 
This method appears to me quite as well as pipes luted to the pots, and 
at considerable less trouble and expense. The pots are then placed in 
a situation where the sun cannot have the least influence by shining 
upon them ; in about four or five weeks the plants appear, and at that 
time I find it necessary to keep them well watered, and when the 
weather proves dry in the following month (May), they are watered 
every day. I have at this time several thousand seedlings, and had 
they been exposed to the intense heat of the sun and not watered I 
should have lost them to a plant. In the month of August the foliage 
will begin to decay, and when sufficiently ripe the roots must be taken 
up, which can be easily done in the following manner : — Take about 
one inch and a-half off the surface of the pots, and place it on a table, 
where you can easily discover the roots (some of which have only one 
claw, and not larger than a common sewing needle) ; they are to be 
put into a box covered with fine sand, and kept in a dry place till the 
time of planting, say the latter end of January, or beginning of 
February, The first fine open weather I plant my seedlings, similar 
to the old roots, with this difference, — the planting board I make use 
of is only three inches from the centre of one hole to the other ; after 
the holes are made I put one root in a hole with the crown uppermost, 
and cover with some of the same compost that I use when I sow the 
seed. After they are come up, should the weather prove dry, they are 
watered every day, or else they will not bloom. I select the finest for 
my best bed, and the remaining semi-doubles whose petals are good, 
finely striped, spotted, or edged, I save my seed from. 
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GARDENIA WHITFIELDIL 

A DOUBT was expressed by Mr. Whitfield, subsequently to his intro^ 
duction of this plant into European gardens, as to its flowering, at least 
until it had attained considerable age and size, which would have ren- 
dered it totally unfit for general culture, and quite useless to those 
possessing only limited means, and who are naturally chiefly desirous 
of cultivating free flowering plants, more especially such as are highly 
fragrant. Tfiat this Gardenia holds out the latter inducements I have 
much pleasure in affirming, having recently bloomed it in perfection. 

About two years ago, a cutting, then recently struck, was shifted 
into a 6-inch pot, using turfy loam and peat intermixed with a little 
silver sand ; it was then placed in a tan bed in a stove, where a high 
and humid atmosphere was constantly kept up. During the summer it 
grew vigorously, and towards autumn it was allowed to harden its wood 
and go to rest until the following spring, when it was repotted with 
similar compost into a 12-inch pot, and again plunged into the bark- 
bed, when abundance of heat and moisture was maintained. By the 
close of summer it had made a good growth ; it was then, as formerly, 
induced to ripen its young shoots and set its blooms. In order to pre- 
vent the plant from flowering at an unfavourable season, it was 
removed from the high temperature of from 70' to 80', to which it had 
been exposed during its season of growth, into a colder and drier at- 
mosphere, where a temperature ranging only between 50' and 60^ was 
kept up. In this situation it remained during winter. About March 
last it was placed in a warmer house, where its flower-buds gradually 
began to push. By the end of April they were 6 inches long, and 
hanging down like inverted trumpets ; they began to expand, present- 
ing a novel and beautiful appearance, being 3 inches and upwards in 
diameter at the mouth and nearly white in colour, contrasting charm- 
ingly with the large green foliage. Altogether it is one of the most 
striking plants I have ever seen in flower, and very desirable for any 
collection, even supposing it was quite scentless ; but, unlike the other 
large tubular-flowered species, which are only slightly fragrant, this 
possesses nearly the fragrance of the Cape Jasmine, a desideratum, I 
presume, not unimportant to those who delight in highly odoriferous 
flowers. 

One of the best and at the same time most simple systems in the 
culture of Gardenias is, to place them during the season of growth in 
a pit or frame filled with tan, and the heat promoted by linings of 
stable litter ; and to those who have no other convenience than merely 
a greenhouse to receive them when in bloom, this plan may be pursued 
with success. Indeed, it is the mode adopted by those who so largely 
cultivate the Cape Jasmine for the London market ; and their success 
must be obviously impressed upon the minds of all who traverse during 
summer the streets of London. — {H. Gleiidimiing^ Gardeners' 
Chronicle,) [This plant was also published under the name of 
G, malleifera in the “ Botanical Magazine but two or three years 
after it had been named G. Whitfieldii in the Botanical Register.’^] 





ON THE CULTIVATION 01^ ACHIMENES. 

BT XB. Rvangub, at m irtmT, Bxanc mbmibt, ohsuba. 

Amongst the lovers of flowers the Achimeues has become a general 
&vourite, and 1 know of no other genus of plants more deserving of 
our special notice. They are plants of the easiest cultivation, con- 
tinuing in flower for several months. They flourish in any free soil, 
and are more easily propagated than any plant with which I am 
acquainted. They can also be had, with a little extra care and atten- 
tion, in flower all the year. Their native habitat is Mexico and the 
West Indies ; and of late some very distinct varieties have been added 
to our collections, by fresh importations and from seed. With these 
preliminary observations, I proceed to make the following remarks 
upon its cultivation. 

Supposing them at rest in the pots in which they flower^ during 
the previous year, about the beginning of January, select a few pots of 
each variety, top dress them with leaf mould, and then place them in 
any pit, or dung bed, in a bottom heat of about SO degrees, and an 
atmospheric temperature varying from 60 to 80 degrees ; they must be 
kept rather moist, and then they will soon begin to vegetate : when 
they have attained the height of two or three inches, transplant them 
at once into 8-inch pots, well drained, and in a mixture of loam, peat, 
and leaf mould, in nearly equal parts ; adding a little silver sand, and 
charcoal if convenient, and using the whole in as rough a state as pos- 
sible. After the operation of potting, they must again be placed in the 
pit, or dung bed, kept rather close for a few days, admitting air 
according to the state of the bed and the weather. A nice heat must 
be kept up as before recommended. Particular attention must also be 
paid to watering, looking over the plants in the afternoon, watering 
only such as require it, and afterwards sprinkling. As the season 
advances they must be shaded with coarse canvass for a few hours in 
bright sunshine ; as they come into flower they ought to be removed 
into the conservatory or warm greenhouse, where most of the varieties 
do beautifully. Care, however, must be taken against cold air, and 
cutting winds. Single plants of the tall growing varieties, such as 
pedunculata, will make nice specimens, by stopping at every joint, for 
a few times, and staking. But I recommend planting four or five in a 
pot, and stopping them two or three times, which will cause them to 
form nice bushes. Longiflora should be planted a little closer. Those 
required for specimens should be usually staked, allowing a few to 
ramble, which have a graceful appearance hanging over the pots. 
This variety does most beautifully in baskets ; planted in peat, char- 
coal, and moss, they require to be well watered, and occasionally (along 
with those in pots) with liquid manure. Picta is a great favourite, and 
amply repays a little extra care. By propagating from the leaf in 
autumn, this variety can be had in flower early in spring. As I have 
already stated, they are easily propagated ; cuttings will strike in a few 
days ; they will also grow freely from the leaf, and by dividing the 
scaly bulbs, some of the varieties form small bulbs on the wood, which 
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make equally as good plants as those from large bulbs or cuttings. By 
brining in a few pots of each variety every month, taking care to note 
the time of introduction into heat, a succession can be kept up all the 
year. Most of the varieties stand admirably in the drawing-room, 
especially pedunculate, hirsute, and grandidora. Ad;er they have done 
flowering, and the bulbs matured, the stems die off, and then the bulbs 
require no more care than keeping perfectly dry, and free from frost. 


SPLENDID ROSES. 

During the exhibitions which have taken place at the Horticultural 
Society, Royal Botanical Society, and the South London Society 
Gardens, we paid particular attention to take a descriptive list of the 
very best formed ^ses that were shown. The following we can re- 
commend as valuable in any collection. They are beautiful both in 
form and colours. 

Paul Joseph. — Rich purple and crimson. 

Geant des Batailles, Hy. Per. — ^Rich deep scarlet. 

Miss Glegg. — Pure white with a blush centre. 

^ Madame Nerard. — Beautiful pink. 

Eugene Beauharnais. — Rose and lilac. 

Franklin. — Bright red, tinged with lilac. 

Reine des Belgie.— Very pure white, with a tinge of lilac to centre. 
Lady Stuart.— Beautiful silvery blush. 

Princess de Lambelle.— Very pure white. 

Madame Hardy. — Very pure white. 

Victor Hugo. — Fine rosy-lilac. 

William Tell. — Very vivid rose. 

Glory of France. — Rich rosy red. 

Hortense le Roy.— Bright rose. 

Honore Montmorency. — Red, with shades of violet. 

La Sylphide. — Very handsome blush. 

\ Lady Alice Peel. — Vivid crimson, fine. 

Scipio. — Rich shaded crimson. 

Narcissus.— Yellow, beautiful. 

Saffrano. — Large yellow. 

La Fille d’Air. — Ileautiful pale flesh. 

Louis Philippe. — Rich deep red. 

Souchete. — Vivid carmine and crimson. 

Marechal Lannes. — Bright red, shaded with violet. 

" ' Eliza Sauvage. — Yellow, with butf centre. 

Cymedor.— Fine rosy red, shaded with lilac. 

Madame Audot. — ^Beautiful blush, with rose centre. 

Grandissiraa.— Very brilliant crimson. 

^ La Volupte. — Rich dark rose. 

Boule de Nantiel.— Superb purple crimson. 

Letetia. — Dark rose, with distinct beautiful veins. 

Reine des Fleurs. — Pretty rosy pink. 

Reine de Viergas. — Beautiful blush. 

Vol. XVI. No. 21— JV.5. 
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ON A FOUNTAIN, &c. 

BY AN OLD 8UBSCIIIBER. 

I BEG to thank the Conductor for attention to me on a former occa- 
sion, and to ask for some information which I have searched for in the 
volumes of the Cabinet unsuccessfully, as they contain nothing to my 
purpose. 

I have very lately had a Fountain erected in my garden, which is 
supplied from a cistern at the top of the house, and so far all is well ; 
there is no fault in its play, but the water in the basin became early 
very green on the top, and this being removed by skimming, it is 
nevertheless discoloured and thick ; and though a month has elapsed, 
it seems likely to continue so. Two plants have been introduced into 
it, and they do not thrive, and also some gold and silver fish. The 
material of the basin is brick laid in mortar, with an inner coating of 
cement. Can some reader inform me what error has been committed 
in the construction, or otherwise, and what must be done that the con- 
tained water may be clear ? An answer in an early number will oblige. 


SKETCH OF THE VEGETATION OF CALIFORNIA. 

This very interesting portion of what is termed the New World, has 
furnished this country with many of the handsomest of our annual 
fiowers, numerous Shrubs, Pinuses, &c. Mr. Douglas went out as a 
(Collector, and sent over many valuable things ; his success and decease 
induced the Horticultural Society to send out a collector, viz., Mr. 
Hartweg, who had already obtain^ many fine plants from Mexico, and 
the details of his journey are published in the Journal of the HorticuU 
tural Society^ from which the following extracts are selected : — 

“ I arrived at Vera Cruz on November 13th, 1845, and being 
situated on the eastern declivity of Orizaba, commaiMls a fine view of 
the lowlands of Vera Cruz. Having only a short time to spend here, 
I made an excursion to the colder district of Orizaba, by passing 
'through a deep ravine to the village of Chichiquila. Here I found a 
Magnolia, forming a large tree with oblong shining leaves," several 
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special of ooki, 0>ny»inMrapliflla, OobwacBadaMt Loffc a y n— > 
scandeos, two ydai ot Titaranm, a Conm, ftta * 

Jumper fonniiig a flnall tree, Bane P iea d i et e e bu e , and P. Mimmti 
the latter with rather aiore aleagatad eoMe thaa tiiaie to# wow 

Zimapan* ‘ r t ' 

<< On the 29th of Kofembery I a i ri vid at Jato|«« awl tbUaf 
diligence for Mexico^ 1 arrived bi tha capital oa tii icd af DaaeaibwRfe 
After a stay of two daysy doriog vidch tine I deHtarad msj k l taw of 
introduction, I left for the Haelwida da LaavaK «car AnwwgiMi 
where seven years previoiisly I fouad Addawaas pataaa aad Mwi^ 
phylla, the objects of this jouro^. 

On the Idth 1 rerumed to Mexico ; I waat bi Marfii af Abiaa 
hirtella, of which Humboldt gives the locality al * Rl Gaaiday^aa bi* 
significant military post on the road to Coemavaca, at a dklan m af 30 
miles from the capital. £1 Guarda is situated oo a laffy piabi ; tba 
only silver firs within view are on the mountain ladf a mba to tba 
south ; this is a little wood covering only the north nde of the billy and 
consists entirely of Abies religiose. From inquiries I made at El 
Guarda respecting another silver fir growing about there, I could Icain 
nothing satisfactory. From ray own experience I am sure that it does 
not grow, if at all, within six miles of El Guarda. This excnrsioo, 
however, has not been fruitless, for 1 found near Ajiisco a Pine I had 
never seen before, and which I smq)ect to be Loudon's Pin us Monte- 
zumae ; it has tlie same glaucous appearance as P. Montezumae in the 
Society's Garden, but shorter leaves, smaller and more pointed cones. 

It forms a tree of about 40 feet high, and from the upright leaves and 
habit in general, it has much the appearance of Pinus Pinea, 

‘‘ On the 28th I left on horseback, and arrived in Tepic on the Ist 
of January, 1846, after five days’ hard riding. The town of Tepic is 
situate in a plain at an elevation of nearly 3,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and enjoys a temperature of 80 degrees in summer, and 60 to 
70 degrees during the winter months. Most tropical fruits and sugar- 
cane are cultivated here. In the S.W., at a short distance from the 
town, is a range of mountains, of which the highest part is called the 
Cerro de San Juan. The principal forest trees are Pines, one of which 
closely resembles P. macrophylla, with beautiful long foliage, and 
cones varying from 12 to 16 inches in length. This forms a tree from 
60 to 80 feet high. Another species of Fine, forming an equally large 
tree, is called by the natives Ocote hembra (female pine, in opposition 
to the first, which is named Ocote macho, or male pine). The foliage* 
of this new species is 16 inches long, and the cones measure from four 
to five inches in length. This is not frequently met with, and the 
cones are produced more sparingly than in the other kind. The more 
elevated parts of the Cerro de Juan are covered with oaks, an Ar- 
butus, a shrubby Bocconia, several syngenecious shrubs, a white 
flowering Ceanothus, Bouvardia splendens, and among herbaceous 
plants I observed Lobelia laxiflora, Spigelia scabrinscula, with a head 
of crimson flowers resembling at a distance Phlox Driunmondii, a half 
shrubby Pentstemon with krge pink flowers, Macromeria exserta, 
Aristolochia brevipes, and the showy Lamourouxia multiflda and cordata. 

On January the 8th, passing over the plain of Tepic in an easterly 
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direction, after a ride of six hours I entered the Monte de los Quartos, 
a forest consisting chiefly of oaks with a few pines intermixed ; the 
only plant in flower was Lupinus Ehrenbergii ; on the banks and in the 
dried-up bed of the rivulet that crosses the mountain, Littsea gemini- 
flora, with a flower-stem from 12 to 18 feet long, but bent down by the 
weight of its numerous seedpods, grows abundantly. In the evening I 
arrived at the village of Ocotello. About noon the following day I 
reached the hamlet of Auseta, situate at the foot of the volcano 
Tetitlan. Having with difflculty procured a guide to ascend the 
mountain, and provided the necessaries, including a calabash with 
water, we set out and arrived before sunset on the north-western 
declivity of the volcano, where we encamped for the night in a beautiful 
pine Torest. At seven o’clock on the 10th, leaving our horses in 
charge of my servant, I began to ascend with the guide, who, being 
armed with a machete (a kind of long knife), cleared a path among the 
brushwood and long grass that encumbered our way. After a con- 
tinual steep ascent of four hours, through a forest composed of that 
long-coned Pine found near Tepic, a few Oaks, Mimosas, a Laurus, 
Garrya laurifolia, and a Fraxinus, we arrived at the ledge of a black 
volcanic mass, destitute of all vegetation. 

“ On the 20th I had crossed the plain of Tepic in a southerly direc- 
tion, leaving the Cerro de San Juan on the right. After an easy ride 
of three hours, we entered a ravine tlwough which a stream that we had 
to pass several times winds its way. The vegetation here assumes a 
tropical character, and furnished me a Cattleya, Stanhopea, Mormodes, 
Catasetum, and an Epidendrum, none of them however in flower. 
The vegetation, as far as the small village of Matanejo, where we 
arrived in the evening, atfords little interest at this season. The copse- 
wood covering the sides of the ravines is composed of deciduous leafless 
shrubs, only relieved by a giant Cereus, forming a singular tree ; this 
generally has a single stem two to four feet high, by eighteen inches in 
diameter, when it divides into numerous triangular branches, rising 
perpendicularly to the height of twenty to thirty feet. In May it 
yields a delicious fruit called Fitaya, when it is much sought after by 
the natives. 

Leaving Matanejo early the following morning, we soon entered a 
forest of Oaks ; here I found two species of Epidendrum, an Onddium, 
Odontoglossum, and an Epiphyllum, the latter, like E. Ackermanni, 
inhabiting trees. Although I have not seen it in flower, yet judging 
from its broad deeply-cut leaves, or rather stems, it will prove a 
valuable acquisition to that interesting tribe of plants. The timber of 
the Oak does not bear a high character as to durability ; when exposed 
to the weather it soon rots, and the trees, however healthy they appear 
to be, are generally hollow in the centre. 

“ I set out again on the 7th of Februaiy for San Bias. Descending 
by the road usually travelled during the dry season, we arrived in the 
evening at the fiirm of La Manuela, situate in a wood of Acacias, Pro- 
sopis, Laurus, .Palms, Cedar, the Lemon, a species of Citrus, and 
sevei^ species of Ficus, among which there is one sending forth roots 
which descend into the earth, giving support and nourishment to the 
numerous feivspreading branches, or sometimes encircling a palm with 
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its stem, thus presenting the singular deception of palm-leaves growing 
out of the fig-tree. As may be supposed, the embrace in time proves 
fatal to the palm. A species of Annona also occurs here spontaneously, 
producing a fruit which in size and shape resembles the Cherimoyer, 
but bears no comparison with the latter as to quality. I often saw it 
cultivated in the warmer parts of Mexico, requiring a higher tempera- 
ture than the Cherimoyer. It is, I believe, Annona laevigata (?) ; the 
native name is Anona. 

“ On the 23rd of February I returned from an excursion to the Rio 
Grande de Santiago, the largest stream in Central Mexico, taking its 
rise from the swampy plains between Lerma and Toluca, near the city 
of Mexico, and traversing a space of more than 600 miles in a north- 
westerly direction. The vegetation is in no respect different from that 
observed on the descent to San Bias ; and the only objects derived 
from this excursion were an Epidendrum, an Oncidium, and another 
orchidaceous plant resembling a Catasetum in habit, but producing a 
flower-stem eight to ten inches from the apex of the pseudo-bulbs, 
which at its extremity is much branched. This species occurs exclu- 
sively on palms, and seems to flower during the rainy season. 

“ On the 7th of March I despatched a tin case containing the seeds 
collected about Tepic to Guadalajara, to be forwarded thence by dili- 
gence to Vera Cruz. On the 9th I sent off to Tampico the Orchids 
and Fine cones, occupying two chests. 

The verdant fields and pine-covered range of mountains at the back 
of the town Monteroy, form a pleasing contrast to the dried-up vege- 
tation about Mazatlan. The predominating trees are an evergreen O^k 
(Quercus Californica), forming a tree thirty feet high, with -a globular 
crown, and having the branches much distorted. It occurs principally 
in low but dry situations. The higher parts are occupied by Pinus in- 
signis, a tree eixty to one hundred feet high, with a stem of two to four 
feet in diameter. This species is liable to vary much in the size of the 
leaves (which stand in threes) and in tlie cones, according to local cir- 
cumstances. In close woods, a mile or two from the sea-shore, at an 
elevation of 200 to 300 feet, the leaves usually measure four-and-a-half 
to five-and-a-half indies, and cones four to four-and-a-half inches in 
length by two-and-a-half broad ; towards the beach, where the trees 
are mostly one-sided — a defect caused by north-west winds, which blow 
for the greater part of the year — ^both leaves and cones diminish in 
size. These difl'eroices, which are too insignificant to establish even 
varieties of Finns insignis, have given rise to the names Finns tuber- 
culata and radiata, which were, according to Loudon, collected by the 
late Dr. Coulter near the sea-shore at Monterey ; that locality, no 
doubt, is Point Finos, as it is the only habitat near Monterey where 
pines grow close to the beach ; it is at the same time the place where I 
made the foregoing observations. In all situations the cones grow 
three or four together in a cluster, remaining on the trees several years 
after shedding the seeds ; are pendulous, with the apex somewhat re- 
curved ; deformed, that is, the scales on one side are more developed 
than on the other, and enclose two winged seeds under each scale. 
The cones are about eighteen to twenty- four montlis in rii)ening, 

I To he continued.) 




m THE FLOWEE GABEEK. ^ 

A nnual flower seeds, as Clarkia, Collinsia, Schizan- ^ 
thus, Ten- week Stock, &c., now sown in small pots, 
well drained, and kept in a cool frame, or a spare corner in a cool 
greenhouse, through winter, will be suitable for turning out in the 
open borders at the end of March or in April. Such plants bloom 
early and fine, and they are early ornaments for the flower garden ; 
and as they decline, the spring-sown plants are coming into bloom. 
Seeds of many kinds, now sown in the open border, generally survive 
the winter, and bloom vigorously early the next season. Carnations : 
the layers should be taken off*, severing them off at a joint as near the 
root as possible. Only a few of the bottom leaves should be trimmed 
off to admit the compost to settle closely around the stem, and that 
no leaves may rot inside the soil, and be likely to damage the main 
stem. The compost in which to pot them must not be rich, or the 
plants will be likely to grow too vigorous, and become what florists 
term too gross. Equal portions of year-old turfy loam and leaf mould, 
with a small proportion of sand mixed therein, is rich enough, and of 
a dryish texture, and the plants keep healthy in it if otherwise duly 
attended to. They must have a liberal drainage ; over the broken pot, 
&c., spread a portion of moss or turfy loam, in order to prevent the 
compost settling amongst the bits of pot, and to allow a free passage 
for the water draining away. The compost must not be sifted, but 
chopped, and in its rough state. In potting, place two layers in each 
pot. When potted, put them in a cool frame for about ten days, 
keeping the lights closed, and shaded from mid-day sun ; this contri- 
butes to an immediate striking root afresh : afterwards they may be 
fully exposed in a sheltered spot, having a thick floor of coal-ashes or 
boards to place the pots upon, in order to prevent worms entering. 
Pinks : beds of them may still be made, and the earlier the more suc- 
cessful ; dig into the bed four inches in thickness of old manure ; do it 


a week or so before planting, and plant as early in the month as you 
can. Pansies : beds of them should be made for next spring 
bloom. Pot some of all the best kinds in small pots, to be placed in a 
cool frame during winter. If the sowing of the seeds of biennials, as 
Scabious, Canterbury Bell, Brompton and Queen Stocks, &c., has 
been neglected, they should be attended to as early as possible. 
Verbenas : runners should be potted in small pots, a third filled with 


potsherds, and the rest with good loamy soil, placing tlicm in a close 
cool frame for ten days, shading from mid-day sun ; after which gradu- 
ally expose them to open air. Attention to them should be imm^iate. 
When placed in a cool frame or greenhouse for winter protection, they 
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must be kept near the glass, and in a dry situation. Put in cuttings of 
all bed plants as early as possible, taking short, well-ripened shoots, as 
the very gross fleshy ones are not generally free to strike root, and 
very liable to damp otf-— Petunia, Heliotrope, Hemimeris (Celsia of 
some), Bouvardia, Cuphea, Salvia, Maurandia, Calceolaria, Pelar- 
gonium, double Ragwort, Anagallis, Fuchsia, &c. Bulbous-rooted 
plants, as Hyacinth, Crocus, Tulip, Narcissus, Guernsey Lily, Iris, 
dbc., for early forcing, should be potted as soon as possible ; if not in 
possession, they may now be obtained of the nurserymen and seeds- 
men. The double Sweet Violets should now be taken up from the 
open ground, and be planted on a bed in a frame or in pots, in order 
to have them in bloom by Christmas, &c. (See Articles in former 
Numbers.) Seedling Auricula and Polyanthus plants should be potted 
off as soon as large enough, and any old stock not already done. 
Ranunculus beds should now be prepared as follows : — The depth of 
soil to be two feet and a half, of a rich clayey friable loam, retentive 
of moisture, about six or eight inches from the surface to be a rich 
light loam of a sandy nature. Remove the whole of the soil with the 
remains of the dung given last year, and turn up the subsoil a whole 
spade in depth, breaking it well. If tlie beds are allowed to remain in 
this state for a day or two to sweeten the subsoil, it will be an advan- 
tage. Then place upon the subsoil a layer of cow-dung, at least one 
year old, four inches thick ; then scatter over it the fine powder of 
new-slaked lime, to correct any acidity and destroy the worms. Then 
fill up with new light soil, taken from the surface of the old tulip-bed 
or potato-ground, which has been frequently turned to sweeten it, 
Lilies : Crown Imperials, Crocus, Narcissus, Snowdrops, &c.. are in 
large masses, and require to be divided ; they should be done as early 
as possible, and replant immediately. Lobelias : offsets of, should be 
potted off, to have them well established before winter ; or one or more 
large stock plant of a sort be potted entire, to furnish strong offsets 
towards spring. China and Tea Roses: cuttings of, strike readily 
now. Mignionette for winter blooming: see Articles upon, &c. 
Seeds ; many kinds will now be ripe ; attend early to gather them, 
Pentstemon, Chelone, and similar border plants, should be increased 
by cuttings or parting the plants, or they often die in winter. 

IN THE GREENHOUSE, STOVE, 4o. 

Pelargoniums, that were headed down, and have pushed shoots an 
inch or two long, should be repotted, taking away the greater part of 
the old soil, and repotting in new compost. Cuttings which are rooted 
should be potted off (see Articles upon). Camellias : thin the buds 
where numerous, which tends to preserve more certainly those left for 
blooming, and to have them more vigorous. Any desir^ to bloom by 
Christmas should be placed in the greenhouse. Greenhouse Plants ; 
the general stock will require housing by the last week in the month, 
for if left out later they often turn brown by the operation of the cold 
air. Succulents should be taken in soon to save them from any excess 
of wet. Cinerarias, in open beds, should be repotted by the end of 
the month, for winter blooming, &c. Camellias may now be grafted. 
Chrysanthemums must be encouraged in every way to promote their 
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vigour, by repotting, watering with liquid manure, &c., occasionally. 
Chinese Primroses should be similarly encouraged for winter bloom- 
ing. If mildew appears on any plants, dust them with sulphur imme- 
diately. Camellias may be grai^ ; the operation may be performed 
with the greatest success by pursuing the method the French call 
en plcbcage^* which is merely inserting that portion of wood 
that includes a bud and leaf cut longitudinally, into a corresponding 
cleft in the stock. The grafted subjects should be plunged in bottom 
heat, and kept covered for at least a month. 

SHRUBBHBT, A.o. 

When it is intended to remove large evergreen shrubs, &c., the 
coming season, it very materially contributes to success to have a deep 
trench cut round the plant at the size the ball is intended^ and thus 
cut in the roots, which induces them to push lateral ones, and such 
readily strike afresh when removed. October and early in November 
is the best season for planting evergreens ; the ground possesses some 
heat then, and promotes their more immediate establishment, and the 
air is cool and damp in a proportionate degree. 


THE FORM OF THE TULIP. 

BY MB. GLENNV, AITTHOB OF THE PUOPOBTIONS OF FLOBI8TS* FLOWEBS, &C. 

Recently noticing some remarks on the form of the Tulip, inserted in 
this Magazine by a correspondent, I beg to call the attention of the 
readers to the simple fact that no writer on the Tulip ever hinted a 
word as to the form being circular or globular in any proportion what- 
ever, not a solitary florist had even gone beyond saying that it should 
be the form of a cup,” and leaving the reader to decide what shaped 
cup it should be, until 1 in 1832, and often since that period, laid down 
as a principle, that the form should be from one-third to one-half of a 
hollow ball. And 1 also beg to call attention to another fact. The 
disingenuous manner in which other writers have actually pretended to 
claim originality when they insist that one-half of a hollow ball is the 
only true standard, and that Mr. Glenny is wrong about his third part. 
When those writers who found their credit upon what they purloin 
from others have been forgotten, my standard will remain as mine and 
mine only. For those people are seen through even now by old 
florists, and what does all they say amount to now, why to acknow- 
ledge that my standard of half a hollow ball is right, and to a denial 
that one-third is as good. 1 put this case. A Tulip is exhibited, 
exactly half a hollow ball, it is all you can wish for, the sun shines 
bright and warm on the room in which it is shown ; gets highly heated 
in half-an-hour ; the Tulip opens a little more, and forms only a third 
of a larger globe ; and if the flower does not quarter, it is as much 
more beautiful, for its increased size and its more complete develop- 
ment of the marking, as it can be less by its being shallower. I 
consider all the miserable attempts to describe the same proportions in 
different words very contemptible, and such is the opinion of the 
leading enthusiasts in floriculture. 
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M IT R AR I A COCC I N E A — Sc a rlf.t- f low krk d. 

^piIlS most cliavming slirubby plant is a climber, growing four or 
- 1 - five feet high, and quite hardy. It has been introduced into 
this country from South America by Messrs. Veitchs^ and has 
l»]oomed in tlieir nursery at Exeter. A specimen of it in flower was 
( xhibited at the irorticultiiral Society’s show the present season, and 
wns much admired. It is a very valuable acquisition to our shrubs, 
and especially so in being an addition to our climbers. It highly 
merits a [dace in every pleasure garden, being easy of culture, bloom- 
ing freely, and very ornamental, 

SCIIIZANTIIUS RETUSUS ALBUS. 

No do\ibt the greater part of our readers know the beautiful half- 
shrubby Schizanthus retusus ; its rich orange and red flowers, borne in 
ju’ofusion, render it very ornamenUil, whether grown in tlie green- 
lionse or open air border. The variety we now figure is pecqliarly 
handsome, more especially so when grown near the S. retus#^ the 
contrast is very strikingly beautiful. It was raised by Mr. John, Bur- 
ridge, Jun., of Colchester. It is readily increased by cuttings or/seed. 

Mr. J. G. Waite, seedsman, No. 181, High Ilolboni, London, who 
])rescntcd the drawing to us, can supply plants or seeds. Il is Worthy 
a place in every greenhouse and flower garden. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

G MELINA RhREEDII. • 

Verhnacea. Vidpamiu Gpinospemia. 

A very tall growing tree-like, hot-house plant, which has long been 
in the collection of the Royal Gardens of Kew. The form of the 
VoL. XVI. No. 22.—A5. U 
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New Cabnationb. 

Jennt Lino (Merrywoatier).^A brilliant scarlet flake^ of 3ne 
form^ 

ScABLXT Defiance ^Haines ). — A vivid scarlet flake, with a good 
white ground, and fine formed round petals. 

Brilliant (£lliott’s).^A rich scarlet flake, with a pure white 
ground. Petals of thick substance and flue form. . 

Prince Albert (Puxley’s).— Scarlet bizarre. The scarlet and 
dark colours are rich, and upon a good white ground, fine form. 

Thomas Hewlett (Holliday's). — Crimson bizarre. The colours 
are rich and very distinct, upon a clear white ground, and tlie form of 
first«rate excellence. 


New Picotees. 

Duke op AVellinoton (Burroughs’). — A pure white, with a fine 
red edging, large, and superb form. 

Ladv Smith (Burroughs’). — A pure white, with rich purple edging, 
excellent flower. 

Juliet (May’s).— A good white ground, with a deep purple 
edging. 

Juno (Matthews’s).— A pure white ground, with a rich violet-purple 
edging, and fine formed petal. 

Pride of the Village (Kirtland's).— A very pure ground, with 
a most distinct purple edging, and fine form. 

Princess (Grant’s), — A pure white ground, with a very distinct 
carmine edging, and fine form. 

Miss Turner (Barringer’s).— White pure, and its heavy edging of 
red, fine in colour, is very distinctive, 

Eliza (Staniland’s). — Clear ground, with a very distinct purple 
edging, and fine formed flower. 

Prince Albert (Marris’s). — Clear ground, with a deep red violet- 
purple (heavy) edging, a large full flower. 

Jenny Lind (Ely’s). — Pure white ground, and a pretty light purple 
edging, fine shape. 

The most perfect Picotees and Carnations we saw in the immense 
numbers exhibited at the London show's were — 

Picotees.— Edmund’s Jenny Lind, Burrough’s Duke of Newcastle, 
Cox’s Regina, Cocket’s Victoria Regina, Marris’s Prince Albert, 
Headley’s Ariel, Holliday’s Minerva, Barnard’s Mrs. Barnard. 

Carnations. --Brooke's Flora’s Garland, Appleby’s Prince of Wales, 
Ely’s Lord Milton, Brabbiu’s Squire Meynell, Ely’s Prince of Wales, 
Elliott’s Duke of Sutherland, Strong’s Duke of York, Cartwright’s 
Rainbow, Duke of Sutherland, Mansley’s Beauty of Woodhouse, 
Jackson's Squire Trou, Barnard’s Duke of Roxburgh, Addenbroke’s 
Lydia, Alpha, Hales’s Prince Albert, Turners AV‘iIliam Penn. 
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New Pinks. 

Harris’s Rosalind. — A very beautiful sort, growing somewhat in 
the style of Headley’s Duke of Northumberland, and equally smooth 
on the petals. The lacing is lighter than that esteemed variety, being 
a delicate light purple, and it will make a first-rate flower for exhibi- 
tion. It is not yet let out. 

Harris’s Ladv Jane Grey. — This is a most lively and attractive 
variety, extremely constant in its lacing, which is heavy, and of a fine 
bright crimson. The white is good, and the flower will be prized both 
by florists and those who desire a striking and handsome sort for their 
flower borders. 

Gatliff’s Tyro. — A very handsome rose-petalled purple-laced 
flower. It is rather small, but when reduced to a single pod, it will be 
got in first-rate style. 

Beauty of Home.- — Rose petal, clear white and black. Very fine 
variety. 

Black-Eyed Susan. — Pure w'hite, with a rich deep purple lacing, 
and eye, rose-leaved. The flo\ver sent us was very excellent. 

Mary (Ellis’s). — White pure, with a perfect lacing of rich rose. 
Very superb. 

Brilliant (Ellis’s). — A pure white, with bright red lacing, 

Jenny Lind (Read’s). — White pure, with a rich deep purple lacing, 
rose-lcaved. In every respect this was the best pink we saw last 
season. 

Narborough Buck. — Wliite pure, with very dark edging, large 
flower, 

WiiiPTER-iN (Smith’s). — ^Whitepure, with a rich rosy purple lacing. 

Hon. Mrs. Herbert (Keynes’s). — Wliite pure, with a rich deep 
purple lacing, highly spoken of. 

Mr. Edward’s (Turner’s). — White pure, with a fine rose edging, 
large, rose-leaved. 

Jenny Lind. — (Marsden’s). — Pure white, with a rich dark edging. 

Criterion (Marsden’s) — Pure white, w ilh a very fine purple edging. 

ON WINTER BLOOMING OF MIGNONETTE. 

To have these plants in perfection during the winter months, the first 
sowing should be made in the open ground about the end of July or 
beginning of August. These plants, by the end of September, will be 
strong and bushy, and should be removed carefully into pots with good 
drainage ; for a week or so after potting they must be shaded from the 
sun. When fully established, place them in cold frames to protect 
them from rains and cold nights, but freely expose them to the sun- 
shine during the day. As soon as they begin to show flower remove 
them into the greenhouse or conservatory, in which they will continue 
flow^ering till succeeded by the next crop, which must be sown in pots, 
well drained, or in those rustic pots or baskets described by me for 
Primulas, at page 229 (1847), in rich light soil. By sowing them in 
these pots tlie drainage is complete, on which depends the successful 
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cultivation of this desirable little favour! fe during the dull, cloudy 
winter months. This sowing must be kept where there is a little heat, 
but only a little, or they will grow weak, and the leaves become 
yellow and drop off. This sowing may be succeeded by anotlier, so 
that a regular succession may be kept up, care always being taken that 
the pots are well filled with drainage, and tliat they are not over- 
watered, which is the cause of their leaves turning brown, and the 
plants sickly, in which state we so frequently meet this plant. 
Although I recommend a little heat, it is only during the cold winter 
months, so that the plants may be kept continually growing ; for if 
once checked by cold, they may as well be at once tiirown away, as 
they will only disappoint the expectations of the cultivator. It is not 
yet an age since it first perfumed the British gardens, yet it has so far 
naturalised itself to this our changeable climate, as to spring from self- 
sown seeds, and, in many sheltered places, to stand our winters ; thus 
conveying its delightful odour from the palace to the garden of the 
humble peasant, — Gardeners' Journal. 


DISEASE OF PLANTS 

Sevekal correspondents have recently sent us the leaves of bolh 
exotic and hardy flowering plants wWch have been affected by a 
disease similar to tlie Potato, it is, however, a fungi that they have 
been injured by. The Rev. Mr. Berkeley htis paid much attention to 
the subject of the diseas^e on thej^otato and fungi in general, whose 
remarks* are given in the Horticultural Journal and the Gardeners' 
Chronicle. We give a short extract on the subject in general. 

‘‘ The decay ” [in the Potato], writes Mr. Berkeley, “ is the conse- 
quence of the presence of the mould, and not the mould of the decay. 
It is not the habit of tl»e allied species to prey on decayed or decaying 
matter, but to produce decay— a fact which is of the first importance. 
Though so many other species have this habit these have not, Tlie 
plant then becomes unhealthy in consequence of the presence of the 
mould, which feeds upon its juices and prevents the elaboration of 
nutritive sap in the leaves, while it obstructs the admission of air and 
the emission of perspiration. Tiie stem is thus overoharged with mois- 
ture, and eventually rots, wliile every source of nutriment is cut off 
from tlie half-ripe tubers. It would be as reasonable to say, with our 
knowledge of the nature and habits of the cereal fungi, that bunt, or 
mildew, or the other allied diseases which affect corn, are the conse- 
quence and not the causes of disease. In favourable seasons they are 
not developed ; in unfavourable seasons they spread like wildfire : in 
one sense, therefore, the atmospheric conditions are the cause, but 
merely as they stimulate into action liie latent pest. The immediate 
cause of disease is the fungus which preys upon the tissues of the corn. 
So exactly, in the present instance, as far at least as the aerial portions 
of the plant are concerned, the Botrytis is the immediate oause of 
destruction. In some instances it may have been aided by unseason- 
able frost, but this has certainly not always been the case. The mould 
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indeed would not have spread but from peculiar atmospheric conditions 
favourable to its growth. What these are it may be impossible to say, 
but it is a &ct well known to every student of the extensive tribe of 
fungi, that their growth, and especially their numbers, depend more 
than all other vegetables on atmospherical conditions, or what Fries 
has happily called < cosroica momenta.* Even the peasant knows this 
to be the case with Mushrooms. Dry and wet summers occur, and 
both are equally barren j while in other seasons, apparently but little 
dissimilar, they occur in the utmost profusion. A species will be most 
abundant for a year or two, and then for a period vanish entirely. It 
is notorious that this is the case in other parts of the creation, espe- 
cially amongst insects, peculiar species of which sometimes swarm to 
such an extent as to balile the naturalist. In the summer of 1826, for 
instance, Vanessa cardui existed in the greatest profusion in Eniglatid, 
and it was traced by Mr. A. Way from England to Nice. The species 
of late years has been comparatively rare. There is nothing surpris- 
ing then in the fact of the immense prevalence of a parasitic mould. 
No one wonders when the Hop grounds are ravaged by their peculiar 
mildew, because the cultivation of Hops is so limited ; but if it were 
as universal and of as much importance as Potatoes, the ravages would 
equally excite attention. It is by these instruments, contemptible in 
the sight of man, that the Almighty is pleased sometimes to accom- 
plish his ends. Instances, like that of the Hessian ily, will readily 
occur of the immense disproportion between the means and the end/* 


ON RAISING RANUNCULUSES FROM SEED. 

BY C. L. 

A CORRESPONDENT recently requesting information on raising the 
Ranunculus from seed, I forward the following remarks, which 1 have 
most successfully practised . I should feel much obliged by your 
inserting it in an early Numuer. 

Ranunculus seed is to be procured from semi-double flowers ; care 
should, therefore, be taken to save it from such as are possessed of 
good properties, viz., such as have tall strong stems, a considerable 
number of large well-formed petals, and rich good colours, chiefly pre- 
ferring the darker, but not to the exclusion of the lighter coloured 
when their properties answer the foregoing description. The seed 
should remain on the plant till it has lost its verdure, and becomes 
brown and dry ; it may then be cut off and be spread upon paper, in a 
dry room, exposed to the sun, that every degree of humidity may be 
exhaled from it, in which state it should be put into a bag, and pre- 
served in a dry w^arm room till the time of sowing, otherwise it will be 
in danger of contracting a dampness, which will soon produce a 
mouldiness that will infallibly destroy it. 

January is the proper time to sow the seed ; and, in order to prepare 
it, it must be separated from the stalks to which it is connected in the 
following manner, viz. : — In the first place it should be taken out of 
the bag and spread thin upon paper, or a tea-tray, &c., and placed 
before a moderate fire till it is just warm and no more ; the seed will 
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then easily scrape off by means of a penknife, but great care must be 
taken to avoid scraping it off in lumps, or suffering any pieces of the 
stalk, dried petals of the flower, or other extraneous matter to be mixed 
with it, which would create a mouldiness when sown of very destruc- 
tive consequence* When the seed is scraped in a proper manner, it 
will have much the appearance of clean coarse bran, with a Ixtth 
brown or purple speck in the centre of each cuticle, which m the 
kernel. 

When the seed is thus prepared, it should be sown on a shallow 
frame, provided with glasses similar to those made use of for cucumbers 
and melons ; the soil should have been previously taken out, three feet 
deep, and spread thin upon the ground till it has been perfectly frozen 
throughout, in order to destroy any vermin it may liave contained. 
When the pit is filled up again with the frozen lumps of earth, it 
siiould remain till the whole mass has thawed and subsided to its 
pristine bulk, or nearly so ; its surface should then be made perfectly 
smooth and even, and the seed sown upon it with the utmost regularity, 
in such quantity as nearly to cover it ; the glasses should be placed 
over it immediately, and the frame kept closely covered with them for 
two or three days, till the seed begins to swell and soften ; a little light 
earth should then be sifted upon it through a fine sieve, but not suffi- 
cient to cover it ; this should be repeated once or twice a-week, till 
the greater part of the seed disappears. It is proper to remark that 
such seeds as happen to be covered deeper than the thickness of a half- 
crown piece will never vegetate, and must, of course, inevitably perish. 
It is necessary that the seed be kept moderately moist by gentle water- 
ing with soft water that has been exposed to tlie sun, but too much 
moisture is nevertheless injurious. 

About the time that the plants begin to appear it is requisite to stir 
the surface of the earth with a piu just sufficient to admit air, and give 
liberty to tlie young plants to pass easily through ; this operation 
should be very carefully performed to prevent breaking off the fibres, 
or raising and leaving any of the plants out of the earth, because one 
hour’s sun upon such would certainly destroy them. After the plants 
are all up, and their two interior leaves appear, more air must be given, 
by having hurdles or latticework substituted for the glasses ; waterings 
must be regularly continued in the manner before described, when the 
long continuance of dry weather renders it necessary ; but fine warm 
showers of rain are always preferable when they happen in due time. 

This kind of management is to be continued till the roots are 
matured and fit to take up, wliich is known by the foliage becoming 
brown, dry, and nearly consumed. The roots are to be dried and pre- 
served in the usual way, and to be planted the same time as large ones 
in the autumn ; the greater part, or such as have two or more claws, 
will bloom in tolerable perfection the following summer. 


CULTIVATION OF FERNS. 

Ferns have long been a neglected tribe of plants, and there is, per- 
haps, no other genus that has received such limited attention. The 
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Horticultural and Royal Botanic Societies are much to be applauded 
for their endeavours in bringing into notice this magnificent family ; 
and, from the decided superiority of the specimens exhibited at the 
several horticultural exhibitions during the present year over those of 
the preceding, it appears that they are likely to engage the attention of 
numerous plant cultivators ; and I have reason to believe that, in the 
course of another season, there will be greater competition amongst the 
growers of this mucli neglected family. 

Where a large collection is grown, it is necessary that a house or pit 
should be solely appropriated for them, as they require a degree of 
moisture that would prove injurious to many other tribes of plants, 
with the exception of Orchidacem. Where Orchids are grown, it will 
add much to their grandeur, if a few handsome species of Ferns are 
introduced amongst them. They will also be found of service to the 
Orchids, as affording shade, which, to several of that lovely tribe, at 
certain seasons of the year, is indispensable. Many of the smaller 
exotic species of Ferns arc quite at home, and will grow luxuriantly, if 
I)lanted judiciously on the blocks and around tiie baskets of Orohi- 
daceae. I have grown many handsome species of Ferns on blocks of 
charred wood, and betwixt the clefts of decayed stumps of trees ; and 
when grown in this manner, and suspended, they look exceedingly 
elegant. This system I have found best suited for several species of 
the Polypodium, Gymnograinma, Adiantum, Davallia, Dicksonia, 
Pteris, and several of the Lycopodiums. When grown in this manner, 
the fructification is seen to advantage, and presents an object that may 
well entrance the beholder’s gaze. 1 have found many of the above 
species to grow beautifully when planted on a rough wall ; and I have 
several times observed back walls and ends of plant structures cf)vered 
in this manner, and presenting a most elegant a})pea ranee, which other- 
wise would have been very unsightly. When grown in pots, they re- 
quire plenty of drainage, and to be grown in a soil consisting of sandy 
peat and loam, with a little bog-earth added for some of the species, 
taking care never to place them deep in the pots, and grown in a ttrni- 
perature suitable to the locality of the various species ; for I have fre- 
quently observed Ferns growing in stoves that would have succeeded 
much better had they been grown in an airy greenhouse. 

I know of no plant that is better adapted for planting amongst rocL- 
work, or ornamenting the margins of artificial ponds or tanks for 
aquatics, as Ferns. Many of the British species, as well as many of 
the North American species, will be found extremely ornamental for 
this purpose, and deserve to be much- more extensively cultivated than 
they are. Many species might be selected that retain the greater part 
of their fronds, and in the middle of winter snows, are full of verdure, 
and, in all stages of their growth, full of interest to the lover of Flora. 

In winter, when flowers are scarce, a few vases filled with some of 
the handsome species of exotic Ferns will be found very acceptable in 
the drawing-room or conservatory ; for what can appear more noble 
than a neat vase filled with a few of the handsome species of Gymno- 
gramraa, Polypodiuin, &c., with their gold and silver fronds, eapeoially 
if a neat gloss shade covert the whole ? 
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A few yfiars ago, I had charge of a fernery for the drawing-room, a 
description of which may interest the lovers of this family : — The stand 
was made of cast-iron, of an elegant design, and had a flat top moving 
on a pivot; on the top was placed a circular slab of marble, the 
diameter of which was 3 feet. On the upper surface of the slab, a 
groove of about an inch in depth W'as cut concentrically. A neat glass 
shade, of 2^ feet in diameter, and 3 feet high, fitted exactly into the 
groove, which was kept constantly filled with water, and which afforded 
a plentiful supply of moisture to the Ferns, which were planted upon 
rock ‘Work, in a mixture of peat and a little loam, with a sprinkling of 
broken potsherds. In this miniature fernery several interesting species 
of Ferns were grown, and much athnired by all who saw them. — 
( fV, Fergmoti^ Gardeners' Jourmd.) 


SKETCH OF THE VEGETATION OF CALIFORNIA. 

{Continued from page 237.) 

‘‘ On the dry banks of ravines, to tlie north-east of the town, tlie 
Californian horse-chestnut (Pavia Californica), is common. This ex- 
tremely ornamental shrub or low tree rises to the height of twenty-five 
feet, is of a globular shape, and produces its fragrant whitish flowers of 
a delicate pink hue in great abundance on spikes twelve inches long ; 
one of these spikes, which I had the curiosity to count, had more than 
400 open flowers and buds upon it. Of shrubs, I observod Ceanothns 
thyrsiflorus very common in the pine-woods, and forming an evergreen 
shrub ten to fifteen feet high ; a Sambucus, Louicera racemosa, 8piiiea 
arimfolia, Rhus, 3 sp., Cai)rifo]ium Douglasii, a Diplacus, Garrya ellip- 
tiea, a Rosa, Lupiims arborcus and oruatus; Ribes speciosum and nial- 
vaceuni ; Adenostonia fasciculata, a neat little evergreen slirub allied 
to Spiitea; Arctostuphylos, 3 sp., a Yacciiiium, Gaultheria Shallon, 
an evergreen Prunus resembling the Portugal Laurel. Of annuals and 
])eremiials, a Ilugelia, Delphinium, 3 sp., Lej>tosiphon androsaceus and 
(lensiflorus ; Collinsia bicoior,a Convolvulus, a Malva, Lupinus succu- 
lentus and deusiflorus ; a Castilleja, an Qiuothera, a Chironia. Of 
bulbs, Calochortus luteus, Cyclobothra alba, Brodiiea congesta, Calli- 
prora flava, Ilesperoscordmu laoteum, and a Zygadenus called Amole, 
of which the bruised roots serve as a substitute for soap. 

“ On June tlie 22nd I left Monterey for the mission of Santa Cruz. 
Santa Cruz is across the bay, due north, of Monterey, and at a distanct* 
of sixty miles by land, whilst by water it does not exceed twenty-five 
miles. Passing along the sea-siiore over the plains, wdiich present the 
same vegetation as about Monterey, we arrived in the afternoon at the 
mission, after a gallop of seven hours. The mountains of Santa Cruz 
are well wooded with Tuxodium sempervirens, called by the American 
settlers redwood or bastard cedar. In close forests it grows to an 
enormous size, averaging 200 feet iu height, with a stem of six to eight 
feet in diameter, wliicli is as straight as an arrow, and clear of 
branches up to sixty or seventy feet. One tree, that is termed by the 
Americans ‘ the giant of the forest,’ is 270 feet high, with a stem mea- 
suring fifty-five feet in circumference at six feet from the ground. The 
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barkof tbe redn^ood is from six to twelve inches thick, reddish aiul 
smooth ; the timber is of a beautiful red colour, like pencil wood, fine, 
close-grained, light, but brittle ; it is well adapted for in and out-door 
work, as the boards when seasoned do not warp, nor is it attacked by 
insects.. Large quantities of timber are annually exported to the 
Sandwich Islands; 1,000 feet of one-inch boards, delivered on the 
beach at Santa Cruz, are worth 81, Some fine trees of Abies Douglasii 
are found in the mountains of Santa Cruz ; they do not form masses of 
themselves, but are thinly scattered among the redwood trees, with 
which they vie in size. The Mountain Oak (Castanea chrysopbylla?) 
also occurs here, forming a tree fifty feet high ; of a pyramidal shape, 
with persistent lanceolate leaves four inches long, serrulate on the 
margin; below they are covered witli a rusty, yellowish down, which 
in tlie young leaves also covers tlie upper surface. Tlie fructiferous 
catkins are produced on the points of last year’s wood, and do not 
exceed two inches in length, whilst the catkins on the young w'ood sue 
from four to five inches long, and sterile. The nuts, or rather acorns, 
are covered, in an unripe state, with down, and enclosed in an oj)en 
cup, which on the outside is clothed with coarse scaly hairs. The 
Mountain Oak grows invariably in close shaded woods, and seems to be 
widely dispersed over the country west of the Kocky Mountains. Some 
Indian tribes eat the acorns either raw, or make a sort of bread of 
them. On the outskirts of the woods 1 obserN cd Arbutus proccra fifty 
feet high ; a Lauraceous tree with linear light-green leaves of nearly 
the same dimensions ; tw o species of Ceanothus ; a Cory Ins, a Spircea, a 
Solanum, and Zausclineria, the latter with scarlet flowers like a Fuchsia. 

“ On July the 2nd I returned to J\lonterey. The few days of ab- 
sence produced a great change even in the vegetation ; the fields and 
woods, which before were covered with flowers, are now gradually 
drying up, from the total absence of rain during tlie summer months ; 
even the bulbous plants had, during that time, shed tlieir flowers and 
ripened their seeds. Crossing the wooded heights near Monterey, I 
arrived at Carmel Bay, after im easy walk of two liours ; here I found 
a Uiervilla, Cupressus marcrocarpa, attaining the lieight of sixty feet, 
and a stem of nine feet in circumference, with far-spreading branches, 
flat at the top, like a full-grown cedar of Lebanon, which it closely 
resembles at a distance ; Eschscholtzia crocea, E. Californica, Platyste- 
mon Californicum, a scarlet Castilleja, a Mesembryanlheinum, resem- 
bling M. rubrocinctum ; a Cheiranthus, Stenactis speciosa, an Eche- 
veria, Abronia rosea, and A. mellifera. These two species, the former 
with pink, and the latter with orange flowers, are spreading on the 
sands near the sea shore, and delightfully scent the air with tlieir per- 
fume towards evening. 

‘‘ Another excursion, which I made to the Rancho de Tularcitos, 
led over the mission of Carmel. Following up the narrow valley of 
the Carmel river, I entered a beautiful wood of alders, willows, and 
plane-trees, some of the latter attaining the height of eighty feet, and 
twelve in circumference. Of herbaceous plants, I observed two species 
of Solidap, Mimulus carclinalis, a Labiate plant, an Asclepias, an 
annual, with an extremely powerful smell, which, if inhaled in excesr,, 
produces bleeding at the nose. Of shrubs, a half-climbing Caprifo- 
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Hum, with mM ^gy fioww ; a Clematis, a species of Cefeofiscpas, 
and, on toeky grmmd, a mtch of Berberu Aqinfolinm. Tke aMes of 
themouniidtis, wMch attain no gmit devaiion, ate &\iAy owml ifiik 
oaks.^ The higher parts, near the Bancho de Tnlardtos, are oeenpied 
by Plnm macrocarpa, which rise to the height of eighty to a hundred 
feet, with a stem of six to dgBt feet in circumference. The larger 
trees had not yet ripened their cones, but the smaller ones, of twenty 
to thirty years* growth, ripen theirs at different periods, and furnished 
me with a few eones. On my return thence, over El Toro, a high 
mountain, destitute of trees or shrubs, but thickly covered with wild 
oats (Avense species), I found, on the north side, in a ravine, a few 
small trees of Pinus Sabiniaiia, the highest of them not exceeding thirty 
feet. In this situation tliey appear to produce tlieir cones when yet 
very young. Some trees, measuring from eight to ten feet in height, 
and of as many years’ growth, had cones on them, which, like the fore- 
going species, seem to ripen about November. 

“ On August the 23rd, I embarked on board the barque Joven Gui- 
puzcoana, whose owner, Don Joze Antonio Aguirre, invited me to 
lake a trip with him np to the Bay of San Francisco. On the follow- 
ing day we ancliorcd off Santa Cruz, where the ship was to remain a 
day or two. I took advantage of this delay, and made an excursion to 
tlie mountains, in a different direction from that visited before. Pass- 
ing through a copse wood, composed chiefly of Pavia Californica, 
Quercus Californica, Ceanothus tliyrsiflorus, a Corylus, Bhus viride, 
called Yedra, and justly dreaded by the inhabitants for its poisonous 
properties, I entered a beautiful pine-wood. The leaves of this species 
of pine stand in threes; are longer than the cones, usually eleven 
inches in length; cones five inches long, by two and a half at the 
broadest part, of a reddish brown, the centre of the scales terminating 
in a small sharp point, bent downwards. The trees rise to the height 
of a hundred feet, with astern three to four feet in diameter, producing 
the cones in clusters of three or four, which ripen towards September, 
or in about eight months from the time of flowering. This handsome 
species of pine, which appears to be new, I have named, in compliment 
to the late secretary of the Society, George Bentham, Esq., Pinus 
Benthamiana. 

“ Another kind of pine that I found within a few hundred yards of 
the foregoing species, is, probably, the doubtful and little known Pinus 
Californica ; the trees seem to be of slow growth, and do not attain 
any great height, seldom more than twenty-five feet by eight indies in 
diameter. The leaves are in bundles of three, four and a half inches 
long ; cones, five to five and a half inches long by two broad, the outer 
surface curved, the inner straight, [scales on the outer surface more 
developed, enclosing two small, flat, winged seeds. The cones are only 
produced on the main stem ; when ripe, they are of a light-brown 
colour, and stand off at nearly a right angle ; u lien old, of a silverj'^ 
grey, pressing firmly upon the stem, and remain on the trees for a 
series of years without opening or shedding their seeds. 

“ On August the 28th, the barque got under weigh for Yerba Buena. 

‘‘ The vegetation about Yerba Buena is poor ; the sand-hills that 
surround the town, and which extend for several miles into the interior, 
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but thinly oovered with brushwood of oftk (Quorous Culifornion, 
Oeanothus thyrsiflorus, Bhufl^ ‘ Toyon,* a Frunus, and a Baodiarl*). 

<< On September the 10th, I went aoroas the bay to SounUito* The 
face of the country about Sonoma and San Miguel ia perfectly level 
towards the bayi and capable of great agricultural improvements. 
Several species of oak (Quercus) thrive well in the fine black vegetable 
mould, and are disposed into large irregular clumps, giving tiie country 
the appearance of an immense park, enlivened by numerous herds of 
elks and antelopes. A ridge of mountains, which rises at a short die* 
tanoe from San Miguel, is thinly scattered over with oaks, and a few 
Abies Douglasii interspersed. No other kinds of pine occur here. In 
the shaded dells I found a Viburnum, Euonyimis, and a large-leaved 
Calycanthus in seed.” 


DOUBLE STOCKS. 

In one of the journals or periodicals for the present year, one of your 
red-hot theorists recommends single Stocks to he placed near double 
ones, that they may be inoculated by the very few anthers that appear 
occasionally among the said double Stocks ; and, like a good many 
more who have observed particular facts and not considered the cir- 
cumstances, lie jumps at conclusions without any reason to guide him. 
He has always saved seed from single Stocks grown among a great 
many double ones, and always found a large average of tliem come 
double; therefore he says, or rather writes, If you want good double 
Stocks, plant a single one among a great many douiile ones, and you 
will obtain double. There seems, to ordinary people, good reasoning 
ill all this; but iiotliing can he more fallacious. Another says, 
unless double Stocks grow near single ones, you cannot iiave double 
Stocks from the seed: this is equally erroneous. The growing of 
double Stocks near single ones does not in the least degree affect 
them ; but there are facts which, being connected with other facts, 
explain the wliole mystery. ]My neighbour grows a good many things 
very carelessly, and notliing very good ; ho reads something about 
selecting seed from single Stocks that have grown near double ones. 
Now, 1 have been very choice of my Stocks for years, and have somi^ 
years been unable to save seed, for want of single ones to take seed 
from, and especially of a double white sort, which is culled by many 
different names, but which has more than once bloomed all double. 
However, I have always a good stock of seed, for it will grow some 
years old, and I save all 1 can, so that if I miss a season I go back to 
other savings. My neighbour never could get me to give him my 
seed, but I never objected to giving him or anybody else Stocks as 
soon as I could see that they were double. This just answered his 
views, and, accordingly, one year he placed one of his single Stocks 
amidst a little forest of my double ones. He had carefully potted some 
on purpose, and he had taken some care of the colours ; and there 
could be no doubt that he had, as well as he could, completely hemmed 
in his single Stocks with double ones of the colour, or near it, in 
several different parts of his garden. He had also taken the precaution 
of removing all the other single ones from his garden. Some of his 
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iM^ighbouti, )fiAm tX my Stocky beKmgU \M^ i#U[le Vm 
wet« growings to Bpm Wma a pinfeh of his te^d $ and many tho 
proniisel be Made, and, to do him juitice, performed ; but not a double 
8td0k eame out of the whole number of growths. This pdt the theoi^y 
of double Stock growing, by pladng single ones among the double 
ones, quite on one side. I had all along laughed at his notion, and 
the next year 1 oflhred to let him plant a single Stock in every one of 
my b(»ds of double ones, or rather mine as they came, for I had single 
as well as double In a general way, although the double so greatly 
preponderated. This he availed himself of, with no better success than 
before ; and he had to deplore that half-a-dozen scribblers had deceived 
him. But I told him, as I had told others long since, that as the 
double Stock iiad no organ of generation, or, at least, very rarely could 
any be found, the proximity of a single one to a whole thicket of 
double ones would have no effect; and, to convince him, we planted 
our single Stocks out in the kitchen-garden, and tlie seed from it was 
just as good, and brouglit flowers just as double, as if it had been 
groAvn among them. 'J'he truth is, that the doubling of Stocks is a 
habit, and the few single ones that come among what are called good 
sorts, partake strongly of the habit; and it is from these alone that 
seed can he got to produce douhle flowers. If the seed be mixetl, such 
as the seed bought at the shops, you may save seed from the very few 
single you happen to get, and yet be as wide of the mark as possible. 
I have seen the seed saved from Ci(‘rman Stocks, M lien there was not 
more than one single to ten double, and tl)eir procliiee the next year 
nearly all single. The fact is that the single ones were not from the 
same seed as the double ones, and therefore, although tliey came among 
the double Stocks from Germany, their seed had not been saved from 
the same race at all ; so that nobody is safe from this adulteration 
until by a lucky chance they get a hit with their om u seed, or some- 
body’s else that is given to them. I saved seed of all the leading 
German colours, and saved the whole separately. The first season I 
had it there was but one sort that came good and double, and this I 
kept saving for years. It was three years hel’ore I got another colour 
in good order, though I sowed imported seed e\ ery year. I therefore 
conclude — 

First, — That the proximity of douhle ones would not have the least 
effect upon the seed of single ones placed there. 

Second, — Tliat the disposition to go douhle is a confirmed habit^ and 
the seeds of the single ones that escape going douhle has all the clja- 
racter and habit inherent. 

Third,—- That to keep up the stock well it is never safe to sow all 
the seed, but that you must expect, now and then, to miss the seed 
altogether. 

Fourth, — That the disposition to go double may be sometimes seen 
in a single stock with one or two exti-a petals, or the petals broader 
than usual, or inclined to crumble, but that these indications are not at 
all necessary when you are saving seed from your ow n stock which is 
already in a good train. 

When you get into a good strain you may keep up a double habit 
for years, and even lose the sort for want of single ones to perpetuate 
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them ; but if you sow from single ones wliich have not the propensity 
to go double, you may work just as many years before you get a double 
one, for they just as obstinately come single. Now, the German 
Stocks are for the most part carefully saved, but there or here they 
will put inferior seeds to adulterate them ; and, therefore, when you 
fancy you are saving the same breed of seed that the Germans came 
from, you may be only saving seed from a common single kind that 
never had a disposition to go double — one from the seed put in to 
increase the quantity ; and it is this that makes the chances of double 
flowers from among the seed saved by the regular seedsmen exceedingly 
small. They save indiscriminately according to the colour ; but, when 
you cannot depend on the seed, buy all from one stock ; look out for 
those seedlings only that have very broad petals, or five petals instead 
of four, because this is a sure indication of a disposition to go double. 
The only reason I can discover for people fancying that the double 
Stock influences the seed is this : where you see good Stocks, and very 
few single, and all the seed is from one batch, the seed of the single is 
sure to be good ; but if the single ones among the double had been 
planted by themselves a mile off, the seed would be just as good. — 
Horticultural Magazine. 

ON THE CULTURE OF THE SCARLET LOBELIA AND 
CYPRIPEDIUM JNSIGNIS. 

BY A SUBSCBIBBB. 

Can you inform me of the proper treatment of the Scarlet Lobelia ? 
How it is to be kept in winter, >vhen to be divided, and when to be 
planted in the open borders. Favour me also with the proper treat- 
ment of Cypripedi urn insignis, which invariably used to flower with me, 
but since I have clianged my gardener, has not done so for two years. 

[The method we adopt very successfully is as follows: — When the 
plants have done blooming in the open border, they are taken up entire 
with a ball of earth, either potted in that entire state, or placed side by 
side in a wooden box about six or eight inches deep ; as soon as this is 
done, they are watered well to settle the soil to the roots. The pots or 
boxes are then placed in a cool part of the greenhouse, where it is dry, 
or in a dry pit frame. During the time from this operation to the 
middle of January, they have only as much water given as will barely 
keep the soil moist. If this is not attended to, the roots will be in 
danger of rotting. At this period the plants are placed in a higher 
temperature to start them, and when the offsets appear strong enough, 
which is by the end of February, they are divided singly, potted into 
large sixty- sized pots, and their growth promoted in moderate warmth. 
As the pots get filled with roots, they are repotted into forty-eight- 
sized pots, in a rich compost. By the firat week in May they are a foot 
high, or more, and are planted out entire in the beds or borders, 
having a rich compost upon a dry substratum ; but during their season 
of growing they require a liberal supply of pond water. In this way 
we have grown the L. fulgens, fulgens multiflora, propinqua, splen- 
dens, &c., from three to four, or even more, feet high. We find that 
it is better not to divide the offsets from the parent plant at the 
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autumn taking up ; in order to get them to root singly, more warmth 
and moisture is required than they like at that late period, in autumn, 
but being kept in unison with the parent plant, they have sufficient 
support with a little water, &c., to sustain them properly, and they 
readily begin to push root in January, and by following op the process 
above stated, the plants flourish continuously. Plants grown in pots 
during the summer season we treat in the same way, as it relates to 
being kept rather dry in winter, and in a cool part of the greenhouse, 
&c. ; dividing tlie offsets in February, &c. When the offsets are 
divided from the parent in autumn, and then potted singly, they take 
up more room, and in proportion to quantity an increased attention in 
culture through winter.] 


SUPERB LNDJAN AZALEAS. 

In our Number for last June, we inserted a descriptive list of all the 
best Indian Azaleas tliat were exhibited at the floral shows in and 
around the neighbourhood of London. A list of these lovely flowers 
was very much needed by our country readers who had not the oppor- 
tunity of attending those meetings, or of visiting celebrated nurseries or 
private collections, in order to assist them in making selections. To 
render the descriptive list still more useful, we now insert the very best 
of those we saw in nurseries and private collections that had not been 
noticed in our list in June. 

Albertii. — A bright rosy-scarlet, witli a very distinct blotch of 
crimson and crimson spots around it. Flower large and very showy. 

Mutabilis. — A very neat lilac colour, particularly pretty. 

Optabili. — Lilac with a darker blotch and spots ; very pretty. 

liubra elegaiis. — Rich orange scarlet, with a dark blotch ; very 
handsome. 

Officinalis. — A light scarlet shaded with red, and having a dark 
blotch. The petals are of firm substance ; very handsome. 

Violacea elegaiis. — A beautiful violet colour, spotted with a darker 
colour. The flower is nearly four inches across ; very distinct. 

Corallina. — Semi-double bright red, with a dark blotch. 

Aurantia-lucida.— Violet, spotted numerously with an orange red 
colour ; very pretty, 

Muricata. — ^A beautiful violet-purple, with a very distinct crimson 
blotch, 

Aristata major.— A pretty pink, with deeper coloured spots. Very 
good form. 

Semiduplex-striata. — ^Rosy-flesh, with the back part of the flower 
streaked with white. A very profuse bloomer. 

Trotteriana.— Pink shaded with rose, and a rich crimson blotch and 
spots. Flower large and showy. 

Concinna.— A violet-crimson, with deeper coloured blotch and spots. 
Handsome. 

Rosea superba violacea. — Rose, with shades of violet. A very large 
handsome variety. 

Elata.— A very briglit rose, having shades of lilac. Very showy. 

Semi-duplex maculata. Pretty pink, with crimson spots. Very showy. 
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Gon8pteua*purpiirea.-^A brtght liglit purple, With ft very dark Itli^ 
blotdh spitSi Very fine atk showy. 

Ofuenta-elegans.*- A rich drange-rcd j very pretty. 

Atlrea*majeatioa.-^BiifF^ with yellow blotch aod spots. 

Purity.-^ A very fine pure white flower. 

Woollerii.*^Vlolet and erimson, with darker blbtch and q>oti. y#y 
pretty. 

Tenella.— A very neat round petalled flower; pink, with a crimson 
blotch. 

Congei^-elegans.— A very pretty orange-red colour. 

FLORAL EXHIBITIONS. 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

Sept. 5.— Of subjects of exhibition, Mr. Mylam, gardener to 
S. Rucker, Esq., sent a small collection of Orchids, consisting of Pha- 
leenopsis grandiflora most beautifully flowered ; a capital specimen of 
the large blossomed variety of Miltonia Candida, having 13 flower 
spikes ; Dendrobium formosum, equally well managed ; and a curious 
Oncidium called macranthum, pretty, but not so much so as it was 
expected it would prove. A Knightian Medal was awarded for the 
Phalflenopsis. 

Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, sent Dendrobium triadenium ; a variety 
of the charming Saccolabium Blumei, from Moulmein ; and a speed - 
men of their Java Rhododendron, together with a coloured drawing of 
its yellow variety called aureum. 

Mr. Bunney, of Stratford, received a certificate of merit for a nice 
specimen of Dendrobium formosum. 

A Banksian Medal was awarded to C. Webb, Esq., of Clapbam, for 
a beautifully flowered plant of the variety of Stanliopea graveoleiis 
called venusta, along with which was also a fair specimen of S. Wardii. 
The latter variety of Stanhopea, together with S. graveoleiis (both 
exhibited under wrong names), was also sliown by Messrs. Rollissoii, 
of Tooting, who likewise sent Allamanda grandiflora, cathartica, and 
two imported kinds (the names of which which were not given), and a 
nice specimen of the brilliant red flowered Cape Heath, called Ceriiith- 
oides coronata. A certificate was awarded for the Heath, which is 
one of the handsomest of autumn-blooming kinds. 

Messrs. Garraway, Mayes, and Co., sent a variety of Miltonia spec- 
iabilis, in which the light petals of the species were exclianged for 
purple ones, rendering the flower wliat is called self-coloured. A cer- 
tificate was awarded it. 

Mr. Groom received a Knightian Medal for nine specimens, three 
of Lilium lancifolium album, and six of L. 1. speciosum, from his fine 
collection Jof these magnificent Lilies, which are now in flower at 
Clapham. It was stated that in Belgium these Lilies are plentiful in 
every cottage garden, and being perfectly hardy, it was anticipated 
that they would no doubt soon find their way abundantly into those of 
our own country, to wliich they would prove great ornaments at this 
season. 

From Mr. Green, gardener to Sir E. Antrobus, Bart., were Mr. 
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Backbouie’f Aebimenei vemitte, Leieheiiiiiltia tpleadm, uid a inely 
flowered ipeebiie& of the besttUftd Dipladeoiacim AeefHfleete 
wae awarded §n the latter* 

Mr* CtttUlly of CSuetewell, diowed a pretty piiA flowered Cyda* 
men, the lame at C* NeapoUtannm; and Mr. Charlwood, rf 
ffarden, lent Qla^idoaBieiioUeyeii^ a brtUiaiit red mudely ndeid hy 
Mr. Hooker, of Brenchley. 

Of Fruit, Mr. Iveson, gardener to the Dnchew Dowam of North- 
umberland, sent two ripe specimens of the Nutmi^ (Mymtica ame- 
chata) ; both had split, and showed the beautiful red interior—- one, the 
smaller, into two halves, the other into four valves or quarters, a cir- 
cumstance rather unusual with this fruit, which seldom divides itself 
into more than two. From the same garden also came ripe ihiit of 
the Allspice (Myrius pimenta), and a plant of Echites Franelscea, a 
Brazilian species, purple with a white eye ; the flowers, however, were 
so much injured by travelling, that no correct idea of thdr beauty 
could be formed. 

Of miscellaneous objects, Mr. Hamilton, of Cheapside, showed a 
contrivance for supporting Hyacinths when the latter are g^own in 
glasses. It consisted of pierced rings, through which wires were 
passed upwards to support the tops, and downwards into the glasses to 
keep the apparatus steady. 

From Mr. Yexley, of Merton, was a sample of cloth (waterproofed 
by some oily or resinous substance), which was stated to be better 
adapted for covering greenhouses and frames in winter than Russian 
mats, a fact which was corroborated by a gentleman present, who said 
that he had tried it last winter and had found it to answer perfectly. 
It was mentioned that a trial was about to be made of it in the Society's 
garden. 

J. H. Barchard, Esq., of Putney Heath, sent a Palm leaf, exhibiting 
a very bad case of burning, occasioned by the employment of British 
sheet glass in his conservatory. 

From the garden of the Society were various Orcliids, among which 
were the new Mexican Miltoiiia Karwinskii, and Spathoglottis Fortuni, 
a Hong Kong species ; also six varieties of Achimenes, of which one 
named Candida, a small, white-flowered sort, was produced to show 
that all the species of this usually handsome genus are not beautiful, 
nor even desirable ; and a specimen of the new Nemophila speciosa, 
a large white-blossomed variety, with a blue or rather violet spot on 
the tip of each petal ; together with a pink-flowered Anemone, a 
hybrid between A. japonica and vitifolia. From the same collection 
also came the small, round, black fruit and leaves of the Morelle de 
Guinee, a name under which seeds were sent to the garden by M. 
Vilmorin, of Paris, last spring, and from which the specimens ex- 
hibited were raised. The common Morelle of the French is the 
Black Night-shade (Solanum nigrum), which is generally considered 
to be poisonous. . The Morelle de Guintie differs from the common 
Morelle in having much larger leaves even when grown in the same 
kind of soil. The leaves of both sorts, it appears from the following 
extract from Le Bon Jardinier” of 1846, may be eaten like Spinach. 

V0I.XV1. No.22.-iV;5: X 
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The Morelle (Solaoum Digrum) is an annual, growing naturally in 
Europe and America. It has hitherto been considered a dangerous 
plant in France, wliere, consequently, it has been treated as a noxious 
weed; but it appears that the leaves may be used as Spinach. 
Although it belongs to the Solanum tribe, it is, perhaps, not unwhole- 
some. It is extensively used in the Mauritius under the name of 
Brede, and likewise in the West Indies under that of Laman. Many 
of the Creoles who came to France searched for the plant and ate it 
without experiencing the least inconvenience. This plant may, there- 
fore, afford for horticulturists another resource for the summer season, 
and can be easily increased by seeds, sown where the plants are 
intended to be grown, in any open space in March, April, and May/* 
Kotwithstanding, however, this favourable account of a plant which 
has always been regarded as a poison, due caution was advised in test- 
ing its qualities. 

ROYAL SOUTH LONDON FLORICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The last exhibition for this year was held on September 13, in the 
Surrey Zoological G^dens. It being what is termed the Dahlia meeting, 
this noble and unrivalled ornament of the flower garden was on this occa- 
sion pre-eminently attractive, and upwards of 15,000 visitors were as- 
sembled. We have annually attended all the great Dahlia exhibitions 
which have been held in the country during the last 20 years, but the per- 
fection of the specimens shown on this occasion was much beyond any 
we had previously seen. The number, too, of the flowers exhibited was 
above 3000. The seedlings of 1847 and 1848 were very numerous, 
and a large tent was appropriated solely to this most interesting 
portion. Dense crowds surrounded the long tables to view the stands 
of flowers, especially the fancy class and the seedlings, and such was 
the pressure, that it was with much difficulty we could get near 
enough to inspect the flowers, so as to ascertain their respective merits. 

Very liberal encouragement had been given by nurserymen and 
amateur cultivators, by handsome subscriptions to increase the value 
of the prizes, and the results must have given them much satisfaction. 

In the Amateurs* Class, for 24 dissimilar blooms the first prize was 
awarded to J. Howard, £sq., of Burnham, whose stand contained 
Gloria Mundi, Springfield Kival, Mrs. Anderson, Beeswing, Scarlet 
Gem, Essex Triumph, Eaphael, Marquis of Aylesbury, Lady St. 
Maur, Captain Warner, Princess Radziwill, Louis Philippe, Miss 
Vyse, Shylock, Queen of Roses, Mynn, Conspicua, Captivation, Essex 
Bride, Nonpareil, Sarah Drummond, Competitor, Box, and Yellow 
Standard ; 2nd. Mr. Robinson, of Pimlico, fpr Beeswing, Privateer, 
Marquis of Worcester, Yellow Standard, Lady St. Maur, Athlete, 
Caractacus, Louis Philippe, Cardinal Ferretti, IVidnalPs Queen, 
Scarlet Gem, Miss Vyse, Mrs. Slielley, Cassandra, Captain Warner, 
Berryer, Essex Triumph, Toison d’Or, Conspicua, Lillywhite, Beauty 
of Sussex, Fulwood Scarlet, Nonpareil, and Shylock*; 3rd. Mr. Proc- 
tor; 4th. Mr. Hopkins; 5th. Mr. James; 6th. M**’ Cook; 7th. Mr. 
Collison ; 8th. Mr. Black. In the same class, for 12 dissimilar blooms, 
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the Ist prize was awarded to Mr. Pope, of Chelsea, whose stand con- 
tained Nonpareil, DelicBta, Shylock, Mrs. Shelley, Essex Triumph, 
Captain Warner, Box, Yellow Standard, Princess Badziwill, Queen, 
Louis Philippe, and Gem ; 2d. Mr. Squib, Southampton, for Mynn, 
Delicata, Berryer, Gem, Captain Warner, Queen of Perpetuals, Bees- 
wing, Essex Triumph, Shylock, Miss Vyse, Louis Pliilippe, and Vic- 
torine; 3rd. Mr. Noke; 4th. Mr. Wildman; 5th. Mr. Holder; 6th. 
Mr. Burgess; 7th. Mr. Firth ; 8th. Mr. Miller. In the same class, 
for the best six fancy Dahlias, the 1st prize was given to Mr. Miller 
for Madame Wachy, Hermione, Emperor of Morocco, Bouquet de 
Brueil, Judy, and lioi de Points; 2nd. Mr. Hutchman, for Bouquet 
de Brueil, Master G. Clayton, Hermione, Madame Wachy, Miss Wat- 
son, and Adolph du Bras ; 3rd. Mr. Pope ; 4th. Mr. Edwards ; 5th. 
Mr. James ; 6th. Mr. Holder : and for the best six new Dahlias, let 
out in 1848, the 1st prize was awarded to Mr. Pope, Chelsea, for 
Walter Hilson, Nell Gwynne, War Eagle, Gem, Golden Fleece, and 
Shylock ; 2nd. Mr. Howard, of Burnham, for Hero, Crocus, Golden 
Fleece, Canary, Shylock, and Gem; 3rd. Mr. Collison; 4th. Mr. 
Cook ; 5th. Mr. James ; 6th. Mr. Black. 

Ill the Nurserymen's Class, for the best 24#Dahlias, the 1st prize 
was awarded to Mr. C. Turner, of Chalvey, whose stand contained 
Beeswing, Nonpareil, Mrs. Anderson, Golden Fleece, Essex Triumph, 
Andromeda, Captivation, Yellow Standard, Captain Warner, Miss 
Vyse, Richard Cobden, Princess Radziwill, Sir R. Peel, Toison d’Or, 
Black Prince, Privateer, Louis Philippe, Gem, Box, Conspicua, Shy- 
lock, Mynn, Berryer, and Queen of Roses ; 2nd. Mr. Bragg, of 
Slough, for Admiral Stopford, Box, Venusta, Lady Leicester, Prome- 
theus, Nonpareil, Standard of Perfection, Princess Radziwill, Essex 
Triumph, Competitor, Miss Vyse, Delight, Marquis of Aylesbury, 
Toison d’Or, Scarlet Gem, Yellow Standarf, Louis Philippe, Bees- 
wing, Athlete, Bermondsey Bee, Marchioness of Cornwallis, Mynn, 
Queen of Roses; 3rd. Mr. Cutter; 4th. Mr, Keynes; 5th. Mr. 
Barnes ; 6th. Mr. Drummond ; 7th. Mr. Mitchell ; 8th. Mr. Hunt. 
Fancy Dahlias in stands of 12 varieties; 1st. Mr. Turner, for Freund 
Schmidt, Picotee, Madame Wachy, Triomph de Magdeburgh, Vicomte 
de Ressiquer, Emilie Lehmann, Dulcinea, M. Chereau, Jenny Lind, 
Emperor de Moroc, Hermione, Master G. Clayton ; 2nd. Mr. Harri- 
son, Richmond, for Surprise, Dulcinea, Tricolor Nouveau, Adolph du 
Bras, Mrs. Shaw Lefevre, Remembrancer, Madame Wachy, Master G. 
Clayton, Mirocolant, Jenny Lind, Qiillet parfait, and Emperor de 
Moroo ; 3rd. Mr. Bragg ; 4th. Mr. Keynes ; 5th. Mr. Barnes ; 6th. 
Mr. Cutter. The extra prize offered by Mr. J. G. Waite to nursery- 
men for the best six Dahlias let out by the exhibitor was awarded to 
Mr. Turner, of Chalvey ; and the contest for the seedling sweepstakes 
by Messrs. Collison, Bragg, and Co., Keynes, and Turner, was decided 
in favour of the latter. 

Of Seedlings ; 1st class certificates were awarded to Mr. Turner, 
of Chalvey, for Mr. Selden, a light lilac purple { the same for a flower 
called Grenadier, a deep red ; Dreadnought, Mr. Collison, of Bath, 
crimson maroon ; Fearless, Mr. Barnes, Stowmarket, a flower rather 
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novel in colour, being a bright lavender, large, and finely formed ; 
Duke of Wellington, Mr. Drummond, a light, orange scarlet, novel in 
colour, a promising variety ; Lamartine, Mr. Taylor, yellow, slightly 
tinged with red ; Victoria Regina, Mr. Keynes, white, mottled with 
lilac; Duchess, Mr. Bushell, white; Queen of Yellows, Mr. Harrison, 
a fine rich colour ; Queen of the East, Mr. Barnes, blush. 

Fancy Seedlings , — To J. Howard, Esq., for Miss Jane, crimson 
maroon, with white tip ; Rainbow, Mr. Keynes, red, with white tip ; 
Mrs. Stanley, Mr. Mitchell, light crimson maroon, white tip ; Gene- 
ral Cavaignac, Mr. Hunt, crimson maroon and white. 


REMARKS ON THE DOUBLE DAISY (BELLIS - 
PERENNIS.) 

BY MR. PETER MACKENZIE, GARDENER AT WEST PLEAN, NEAR STIRLING. 

I READ with much pleasure the remarks on the double-flowered Daisy 
(Beilis perennis), by a clergyman’s daughter, in the Floricultural 
Cabinet for last July, and they not only afforded me present gratifi- 
cation, but induced me to take up my pen to contribute some further 
rems^rks in praise of tIHs pet flower of mine. 

The Daisy, as the poet says, “ never dies it was once held in high 
esteem. We are informed that this simple-looking flower was deemed 
one of great renown, and in England was called either Herb Margaret 
or Day’s Eye, and it still bears the name of Marguerite in France. 
It was the device of the unfortunate Margaret of Anjou, and when 
that queen was in prosperity her nobles wore it in their hair, or had 
it embroidered on their robes. That noble-minded woman, Margaret 
of Valois, the friend of Erasmus and Calvin, she who could retire 
from the admiration and glitter of courts to study the Bible and her 
own heart, she too had the Daisy flower worn by the nobles in her 
honour. May honour attend your &ir correspondent for taking the 
Daisy under her protecting care, and may she be what Francis the 
First called his sister, the “ Marguerite of the Marguerites.” 

Wlien we glance at the order of plants to which the Daisy belongs 
in the Linnsean system of botany, we find in many families floreplmo^ 
or double-flowering plant. The Chrysanthemum and Dahlia are well 
known, and there are various arrangements in nurserymen’s catalogues 
where the double and single flowers of these families are placed. Now 
if something similar was done with the Daisy, new varieties, as they 
occur, could be placed in their proper divisions, and it would be of 
great use to those who desire to be better acquainted with “ Flora’s 

page,” 

“ That welcomes every changing hour 
And weathers every sky.” 

Perhaps the different varieties now grown may be placed under one or 
other of the four following divisions; — 

I. Single, or Common Perennial Daisy. 

This division may be little esteemed in the eyes of many, but we 
consider it the foundation of all the rest, and the different varieties 
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found in it are at least very pleasing to children and poets, and we 
have spent many happy hours, long ago, in gathering them and adorn- 
ing the branch of a Hawthorn by placing them upon its spines, or 
stringing them on Windle Straws, the stems of the crested Dog’s-tail 
Grass (Cynosuras cristatus), to please the bairns. The different 
varieties of the single Daisy may be overlooked by the common 
observer, but it will require very little trouble to find broad and 
narrow petalled Daisies as well as long and short ones. Their mark- 
ing also varies much, from pure white to dark purple, and those who 
will not take the trouble to examine the various paintings of the Star 
of the Mead, sweet Daughter of the Day, that often blooms beneath 
the randon heild o’ clod or stone,” may know by reading the works of 
some of our native poets. 

Burns calls it the “ Wee modest crimson-tipped flower.” Another 
will tell us about ‘‘Daisies with their pinky lashes;” and Mont- 
gomery sings, 

^ “ There is a flower, a little flower, 

With silver crest and golden eye.” 

And I have no doubt but your fair correspondent must have examined 
the common single Daisy as well as the garden %ne, when she says, 
“ Pluck it and you find it backed by a delicate stem of green, and 
tipped with a bright crimson, rose, or blush colour.” These slight 
variations in the Daisy will, perhaps, be little valued by what are 
called scientific men, who are in search of what they call natural 
history distinction, to enable them to form generic and specific charac- 
ters ; but, perhaps, many of your readers will find as much pleasure in 
studying the varieties of the Daisy and “ watching the closing buds at 
eve,” as ever James Edward Smith had when he wrote the following 
constructed scientific description of the Daisy, 

“ Beilis perennis 

Eecept, nudum, conicum. Pappus 0, Cal, hemisphsericus ; squamis 
aequalibus. Sem, obovate, scapo nudo, radice repente. Pol, obovat. 
FI, disc, aur. rad, alb, vel rubr. 

To those who wish to increase the number of double varieties it 
might be useful to collect single varieties and plant them near some of 
the former, that their seed may be easily obtained. I am not aware 
that much lioney is collected from the Daisy, but we are told that 
“ The wild bee murmurs on its breast. 

The blue fly bends its pensile stem 
Light o’er the skylark’s nest.” 

These insects may bring '^the pollen of one flower to the stigma of 
another, and the impregnation being by these means effected new 
varieties may be obtained by those persons who take pleasure in their 
cultivation. Then on beholding new beauties in their favourite, they 
will be ready to sing part of an old song with these words— 

“ The Daisy amused my fond fancy. 

So lovely, so simple, so mild. 

Thou emblem, said I, o* my Phillis, 

For she is Simplicity’s child.” 

{Continued in our next.) 




dry, sunny, sheltered spot, but, at the same time, where a free circu- 
lation of air can be admitted on all proper occasions. The surface soil 


must be loosened, and a slight sprinkling of fresh compost gbe spread 
over it. Any plants out in the open beds, as Lobelias, &c., hould be 
taken up and potted for winter preservation in pits, frames, &c. In 
taking up the bulbs of Tigridias, let all the soil be retained that will 
adhere, and allow them to be preserved therein ; it will gradually dry, 
and they will be preserved very perfect. Chrysanthemums grown in 
the open ground, and required for blooming in-doors, should be taken 
up as entire as possible, and be potted ; with due care they will bloom 
fine. Ail tender kinds of plants, as Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, in 


fact, every kind requiring winter protection, should be housed imme- 
diately ; it is bad policy to put off a single day longer. Already we 
have had frost which has injured the tender things, in some places very 
severely ; it is very probable a sudden and severe visit will soon occur. 
All plants like light ; place them as near to the glass as convenience 
will allow, the farthest off the worst. Tender Roses, grown out of 


doors, should have protection over the roots, &c., or be taken up and 


housed. 


Roses may be planted by the middle of the month ; they will strike 
fresh root before the severer ^weather occurs, and bloom better next 
season. In the excellent work on the Rose, by Mr. Paul, issuing in 
monthly parts, are the following remarks on soil and manure; he 
agrees with Mr. Rivers on the utility of burnt earth, especially in 
heavy soils, or where it is not well drained ; — Earth may be burnt at 
any season of the year. It has been the custom here, for some years, 
on the decline of spring, when the operations of pruning, grafting, &c., 
are ended, instead of suffering the rough branches to lie about, present- 
ing an untidy appearance, to collect them in a heap. A wall of turf, 
about three feet high, of a semicircular form, is then built round them. 
The branches are set on fire, and, when about half burnt down, sea- 
weeds, tind such rubbish as collects in every garden and will not readily 
decompose, are thrown on the top, and earth is gradually cast up as the 
fire breaks through. 

“ During the first two br three days gt-eat care is requisite to keep 
the pile on fire. Here is the point where many fail ; they allow the 
flame to break through and expend itself before the heap is thoroughly 
kindled. Constant watching is necessary at this juncture. As the fire 
breaks through, a layer of bushes and weeds should be added, and then 
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a layer of earth. Follow up this plan, and the fire will spread through 
the whole heap ; and any amount of earth may be burnt by continually 
adding to those places where the fire appears strongest. The soil burnt 
here is the stifiest Iqam that can be found within our liiqits, and which 
is rather of a clayey nature ; also turf from the sides of ditches and 
ponds, in itself naturally sour and full of rank weeds. 

“Burnt earth has been found beneficial in every instance where 
applied. In black garden mould, rather wet, in which Peach-trees 
were disposed to sucker and canker, despite of the use of various 
manures, two or three annual dressings of it appear so to have altered 
the nature of the soil that they now grow clean, vigorous, and healthy, 
are free from suckers, and produce roots completely matted with fibre. 
The like success has attended its application to various other trees.” 

So again with manure. The author is not misled by the excellence 
of stable manure to recommend it for light land ; on the contrary, he 
is perfectly aware of the bad effect produced there by its mechanical 
action, and well observes — 

“ That stable manure, which is excellent in most cases, and the kind ' 
in general use for Roses, is not of the best description for light soils. 
Its tendency is to render them still lighter ; and, if it can be dispensed 
with, we think it desirable to do so. Manures should be applied here 
in a more concentrated form. Cow-dung is excellent, especially for 
the tea-scented Roses ; and pigeon-dung, rabbit-dung, and night-soil, 
are all great improvers of light soils.” 

Dahlias. — Let the crown of the roots be covered, heaping a few 
inches deep of soil around the stems. 

Shrubs of all kinds may now be planted (see remarks in our Sep- 
tember Calendar). 

Shrubs, &c., for Winter Bloom. — Such as are to bloom early 
should be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, and by 
the middle of the month introduce such as are desired to bloom by 
Christmas into the house or pit. The kinds which are well deserving 
such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Azaleas, Kalmias, 
Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Carnations, Pinks, of which Anne Boleyn 
is the best. Rhododendrons, Rhodora, Deutzias, Ribes, Spirea pruni- 
folia, Mezereum, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotropes (the new blue is 
fine), Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactus, Eranthemums, Justicias, Salvia, 
Gesnerias, Corrseas, Chinese Primrose, Aconites, Mignonette, Prim- 
roses, Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocus, Cyclamens, Sweet 
Violets, Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, &c. 

IN THE GBEENHOITSE, STOVE, 4io. 

If the stock is not housed, it ought to be done immediately, and, as 
has been observed in a former Calendar, much judicious attention is 
necessary in thq placing properly a mixed collection of plants. Care 
must be taken so that one plant may receive something like its proper 
treatment without interfering materially with the well-being of its 
neighbours ; and whilst the tender ones must be placed in the best part 
for protect^n from cold wind, &c., as Polygalas, Pimeleas, Lesche- 
naultias, Aphelexis, Baroneas, Gpmpholobiums, Croweas, and Diosmas, 
are always injured by being placed where there is a cnrrent of wind* 
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Let each plant have all the space possible, and the robust large*leaved 
kinds, and the very slender delicate sorts, should be kept as separate as 
can be arranged, so as to allow a due circulation of air. Always be 
careful that the pots, &c., be perfectly clean before arranged for their 
winter situation. Ee*pot Cinerarias, &c. Let Camellias which are to 
bloom early be placed in a warmer situation, also any Chinese or 
Indian Azaleas, so that they may be gradually advancing. In water- 
ing the stock of plants, let it be done, as far as practicable, in the early 
part of the day, so that any excess may be dried up before evening, 
and damps be avoided, or otherwise mouldiness will ensue. Give all 
possible air in suitable weather. 

Pelabooniums. — The plants headed down some weeks back, now 
have pushed shoots an inch or two long ; the shoots should be thinned 
so as to leave only a proper proportion. The plants must now be re- 
potted in order to liave the roots well established before winter com- 
mences. In doing this, shake off the exhausted soil, and shorten some 
of the long roots, or cut others clean away, so that young fibres which 
is essential to the vigour of next bloom, have a free drainage in the 
pots. If a compost, such as is recommended by Mr. Cock in a former 
Number, is not possessed, then take turfy loam well chopped up, with 
an equal portion of sandy peat and well rotted leaf mould, and half the 
quantity of well rotted dung. After potting, place them in a frame, 
or similar erection to induce them to push root soon, and keep them 
shaded from hot sun. Give air in the day-time, and be careful not to 
give over much water at the roots, for if saturated they will be 
injured. 


ON CULTURE OP ROSES. 

‘‘ In order to insure a magnificent and lasting bloom, we hawe always 
fbund an abundant supply of manure absolutely indispensable ; indeed 
it is perfectly useless to attempt growing Hoses without it. When 
planted they require a good mixture of turfy loam and half-decom- 
posed manure (at least one wheelbarrow-ful to each plant) ; and if 
standards they should be carefully staked. During the summer a 
plentiful supply of liquid manure will be found highly beneficial. It 
will be also necessary to cover the beds in the autumn with a good 
dressing of manure, and during the month of February it should be 
lightly forked in. The annual pruning takes place either in February 
or March, according to the season ; the shoots should be shortened to 
about three eyes, with the exception of the Hybrid China and Hybrid 
Bourbon Roses; these only require some of the superfluous shoots 
trimmed out, and the remainder left nearly their full length. The 
climbing Roses may also be subjected to similar treatment. It will 
be advisable to protect the China and Tea-scented Roses during the 
winter months, by placing a thick la^er of decayed tan round the 
plants ; in addition to which we have found small branchy of Spruce 
Fir, stuck into the ground a short distance from the stools, greatly 
assist in checking the severity of the frost.” — Wood*s Catalogue, 






T he Horticultural Society sent out Mr. Hartweg as a collector of 
plants into California in 1845. In the published Journal of the 
Society, which may be procured of any bookseller, there is an account 
of Mr. Hartweg^s journey, &c.; and in our numbers for September and 
October we gave some interesting extracts from it. Mr. Hartweg 
observes— “ On June 22nd, 1846, 1 left Montmorency for the mission 
of Santa Cruz. The mountains are well wooded with Taxodium 
sempervirens (Evergreen Cypress)/' and, along with other fine new 
plants, he discovered on the outskirts of the woods the plant we now 
figure, viz,, Zauschneria Californica, tlie flowers of which, he states, 
are scarlet, and like the Fuchsia, 

In the Journal of the Horticultural Society^ Dr. Lindley gives the 
following particulars This curious plant, which it has long been 
an object to obtain, proves to be a species of much horticultural inte- 
rest. It forms a hardy perennial, about three feet high. Every branch 
emits from the axils of all the upper leaves one horizontal bright 
scarlet flower.” The plant grows freely in a good rich loamy soil, and 
when we saw it, during the past summer, in bloom in the garden at 
Chiswick, it was an object of great beauty. Dr. Lindley states, “ It 
is a very fine hardy perennial plant, rivalling the Fuchsia, and .will 
most probably bloom from June to October.” It is a very valuable 
acquisition for the flower garden, and it ought to be in every one. 


NOTES ON NEW OR RARE PLANTS. 

Begonia aueantiaca. 

This is a valuable acquisition to this cliarming and interesting tribe of 
hothouse plants. The flowers are large, of a beautiful orange colour, 
Voi. XVI. No. 23.— Y 
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and are produced very copiously. It ought to be in every collection. 
It is in Messrs. Henderson’s nursery, Pine-apple-place. 

Cebatostema longiplobum — Long-flowebed Hobnbebbt. 

Vacciniacece, 

A very beautiful evergreen shrub, the stem and branches of which 
are hairy, the latter clothed with scattered, smallish, oblong, smooth, 
entire leaves, without stalks, leathery, and slightly revolute on the 
edges. The flowers form loose clusters at the end of the shoots, and 
are of a rich purple colour (or, according to Mr. Lobb, scarlet) ; the 
corolla is two inches long, cylindrical, deeply notched at the end into 
five sharply-pointed teeth. It is a native of the mountains of Peru, at 
an elevation of 12,000 feet, and is one of Messrs. Veitch’s intro- 
ductions. 

Clematis indivisa, var. lobata. 

This very showy and handsome plant is a native of New Zealand. It 
quite ’ festoons the trees and shrubs with its leaves and profusionjof large 
panicles of flowers. It is a very ornamental greenhouse climber. The 
flowers are white and cream colour. The filaments are yellow, with 
rose-coloured anthers, and the contrast of the colours is very pretty. 
Each flower is about two inches and a half across. It bloom^ this 
season in the Royal Gardens of Kew. It well deserves a place in the 
greenhouse, and it probably would flourish in the open air against a 
good-aspected wall or trellis. (Figured in Bot Mag,, 4398.) 

Cupiiea pubpukea. 

This is a variety which is in the London nurseries. The flowers are 
the size and form of C. rainiata, of a rosy-purple colour. It is a neat 
companion for the other kinds, and, like the C. strigulosa and 
platycentra, is highly ornamental throughout the summer in the open 
borders, as well as when kept in the greenhouse. 

Epagkis camfanulata maxima. 

• 

This beautiful variety, as well as the two following, have been raised 
at the nursery of Messrs. Low, of Clapton. The tube of the flower is 
half an inch long, very wide at the mouth. The tube is a rich crimson, 
with the segments of the mouth a paler colour. It blooms profusely, 
and is a beautiful variety of a charming tribe of flowers. (Figured in 
Pax, Mag, Bot,) 

Epacbis, var. bicolob. 

This is more of the E. grandiflora habit, with shorter leaves. The 
flowers are drooping, an inch long, slightly campanulate. Tube a deep 
crimson, with a flve-parted white mouth. 

Epacbis, var. delicata. 

A branching, somewhat bushy plant, growing a yard fegh. The 
flowers are drooping, three’ quarters of an inch long. The tube is 
white, with a rosy-pink tinge, and the five-parted mouth white. It is 
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a profuse bloomer, and a very pretty addition to this lovely tribe, 
deserving to be in every collection. (Figured in Pax, Mag, Jaot,) 

Gomphrena officinalis. 

Most of our readers will know the old beautiful Globe Amaranthus 
of our stoves and greenhouses. This new species we observed in the 
stove in the Chelsea Botanic Garden. The flowers are terminal, three 
inches across, of a rich shining rad colour, with the bracts of a bright 
scarlet. It is a fine species, highly ornamental. 

HOYA BELLA — ^ThE BEAUTIFUL HoYA. 

This lovely species is a native of Taiing Kola Mountain, and w^as 
sent by Mr. Lobb to Messrs. Veitch, of Exeter, where it bloomed last 
summer. Sir William Hooker says, “It cannot be called a climber, 
but the branches are diffuse, the leaves resembling those of the broad- 
leaved Myrtle.” The flowers are borne in profusion along the erect 
branches, in corymbous heads of eight or ten in each. They are of 
waxy-white, with a purple centre (the corona), nearly the size of 
H. carnosa. They are deliciously fragrant. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 

4402. ) 

Impatiens repens — Creeping Balsam. 

A native of Ceylon, and has bloomed the last summer in tlie green- 
house in the Royal Gardens of Kew. It appears to be only annual, 
but easily kept up from year to year by cuttings. The flowers are 
large, with the top crowned by a helmet. A separate blossom is an 
inch and a half across, of a rich yellow colour, (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 
4404.) 

IxoRA lanceolaria — Lance-leaved. 

A neat stove shrub from the East Indies. The flowers are of a 
greenish-white, rather of a loose appearance, produced in terminal 
heads, about tliree inches across'. (Figured in Bot, Mag,^ 4399.) 

Oncidium spilopterum — The spotted-winged. 

This beautiful orchidese is a native of Mexico, and has bloomed in 
the fine collection of Messrs. Loddiges. It grows freely, and blooms 
profusely. The sepals are small, and of a purplish-red colour; the 
petals very similar. The labellum is large, broad, of a clear yellow 
colour. (Figured in Pax, Mag, Bot,) 

Siphocampvlus manettleflorus — The Manettia-flowered. 

A small, erect, bushy, shrubby plant, of a very neat appearance. 
The leaves are about an inch long, of a shining green. The flowers 
are tubular-formed, an inch long ; tube a bright red, with a five-parted 
golden-yellow end. It flowers freely, is very pretty, and blooms nearly 
all the year. It deserves to be in every greenhouse. With us it has 
been ornanaeutal all the season, and appears likely to continue through 
the winter. An interesting companion for the Corrseas, which the 
flowers very much resemble at a distance. (Figured in Bot Mag,^ 

4403. ) 
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Thunbergia Doddsil 

An hybrid, raised by Mr. Dodds, of Salisbury. The flowers are of 
a deep orange colour, and the foliage is prettily variegated. A hand- 
some variety. 


ON THE CULTURE OF FLOWERS FOR WINTER 
DECORATION. 

BY A. B., WILTS. 

I BEG to forward for insertion in your next Cabinet a few remarks 
on the culture of flowers for winter decoration. The following plants 
form a charming effect during winter, when excited early. Although 
the varieties are very common, and appear to the eye not worthy of 
notice in spring and early summer, simple as they are, they enliven 
those who are fond of Nature’s productions. 

Dianthus barbatus pumilis (Dwarf Sweet William) is well adapteci 
for early forcing, and ought to be in every collection of forced flowers. 
The se^s are sown in August, in an open but sheltered situation. 
About the conclusion of the following summer, the young plants are 
lifted up as entire as possible, and potted into suitable sized pots, with 
a view of getting them well established previous to forcing the succeed- 
ing winter. Many other varieties of this tribe form a great addition 
to winter flowers when forced, and are highly ornamental, and perfume 
a room or greenhouse. 

Convallaria majalis (Lily of the Valley, single and double flowered) 
is another valuable flower when excited early. When a bed of these 
roots is cultivated, the strongest are selected, and potted into shallow 
pans, using leaf-mould and loam in equal portions. After this opera- 
tion, the pans are plunged to the rims in a shady situation fully ex- 
posed to the north, and grown in this w^ay for one year previous to 
being forced. These plants also like to be placed in a shady situation 
during the time they are in their forcing quarters. 

Philadelphus coronaria (Syringa, the common and dwarf variety 
as well as the double one). These plants are easily propagated by 
layers or cuttings, and readily formed by stopping to a neat bushy 
plant, and are valuable for early flowering. They require, at the 
commencement of forcing, to be forwarded in a gentle heat, at no time 
subjecting them to a temperature higher than sixty degrees. When 
the flower-buds are in an advanced state the plants are removed into a 
warm greenhouse, where they expand their flowers beautifully, and 
retain their properties for a long duration. The fragrance has a strong 
resemblance to the blossom of the Orange tree. Loam, leaf mould, 
and silver sand, form the best compost, in which these plants thrive. 

Deutzia scabra. It requires about the same treatment as the Syringa. 
Plants are more easily raised by cuttings than by layers, as it roots 
freely from the young wood. When they are well established in pots, 
and judiciously managed, a profusion of bloom is always obtained. 
These beautiful delicate^ white flowers ’when systematically arranged 
produce a pleasing contrast with the darker ones of other plants. 
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Daphne cneorum. A plant well worthy of cultivation for winter 
flowering. It requires to be gradually excited in a low temperature to 
flower it in perfection. A specimen under proper cultivation, and 
brought into flower early in February, is the admiration of all who see 
it. The beautiful pink flowers and its delightful perfume renders it a 
charming acquisition. Plants are easily propagated by layers, and 
flourish when grown in sandy peat and leaf mould. 

( To he continued,) 


HYBRID PERPETUAL ROSES. 

One of the readers of the Cabinet asks for a list of a few of the best 
of this fine class of Roses. I see Mr. Rivers recommends the follow- 
ing, — Aubernon, crimson ; Augustine Mouchelet, brilliant red ; Ba- 
ronne Prevost, bright red; Countess Duchatel, bright rose; Dr. 
Marx, brilliant red ; Due d’Aumale, brilliant crimson ; Duchess of 
Sutherland, handsome rose colour ; Lady Alice Peel, deep pink ; La 
Reine, brilliant glossy rose colour ; Madame Laffay, rosy crimson ; 
Marquis Bucella, pale flesh ; Robin Hood, bright pink. 

In remarking on the operation of cross-breeding Roses, he states 
“ the one to be fertilized should be carefully opened the day pre- 
viously, and the male organs or anthers cut away with a pair of 
sharp-pointed scissors, and it requires some watchfulness to do this- at 
the proper time. If too soon the petals will be injured in forcing them 
open ; and in hot wefither, in July, if delayed only an hour or two, the 
anthers will be found to have shed their pollen. To ascertain precisely 
when the pollen is in a fit state for transmission, a few of the anthers 
should be gently pressed with the finger and thumb ; if the yellow dust 
adheres to them the operation may be performed. It requires close 
examination and some practice to know when the flower to be operated 
on is in a fit state to receive the pollen ; as a general rule the flowers 
ought to be in the same state of expansion, or, in other words, about 
the same age. It is only in cases where it is wished for the qualities 
of a particular Rose to predominate, that the removal of the anthers of 
the Rose to be fertilized is necessary. Thus, if a yellow climbing 
Rose is desired, by the union of the yellow Briar with the Ayrshire, 
every anther should be removed from the latter, so that it is fertilized 
wholly with the pollen of the former. 

“ In some cases, where it is desirable to have the qualities of both 
parents in an equal degree, the removal of the anthers must not take 
place. Thus I have found, by removing them from the Luxembourg 
Moss, and fertilizing that Rose with a variety of Rosa Gallica, that 
the features of the Moss Rose are totally lost in its offspring (the 
seedlings), and they become nearly pure varieties of the former ; but 
if the anthers of the Moss Rose are left untouched, and it is fertilized 
with Rosa Gallica, interesting hybrids are the result, more or less 
mossy.” 
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Bour^ In writibg on this lovely class of Boses, Mr. Rivers 

states in his catalogue This charming fitmily is now almost 
perfect, so numerous are ^e splendid varieties recently added to it 5 for 
beds on their own roots ibey are unrivalled ; for when well establ^ed 
they seldom receive any injury from the winter. An excellent compost 
for these Rosm on their own roots, in stiff soils, is burnt earth, •. e.,any 
w^y or grassy surface pared two inches deep and burnt, well saturated 
with manure water, spread on the surface two inches deep and then 
mixed with the soil to about one foot in depth.” In regard to China 
Roses, it is stated that “ for beds for the flower-garden on their own 
roots, these Roses ought to be cultivated in preference to many annuals, 
they are so constantly in flower during the summer and autumn, and 
give so little trouble. China Roses form beautiful low standards for a 
group. To ensure their succeeding perfectly, these should be taken 
up about the end of November, and placed against a north wall, their 
roots placed in the ground with their heads resting against the wall, 
over which a mat should be nailed in severe weather ; they may be 
planted out towards the end of March, and they will bloom in great 
perfection during the summer and autumn.” The same treatment is 
recommended for standard, tea-scented, and other tender Roses. 


ZINC LABELS. 

Labels for garden purposes of an economical and durable kind may 
be made in the following manner : — Damp zinc labels with a solution 
of alum, and while they are damp, write the name you require, aud 
you will find the letters when diy are very difficult to efface. — 
Gardeners' Joufnal, 


LABELS FOR TREES, SHRUBS, OR BORDER FLOWERS. 

BV AN AMATEUB GARDENER. 

In some of our public as well as private gardens around London I 
have seen with much pleasure cast-iron labels, the head of which is 
generally an oblong square, and the shank proportionate in length and 
strength to the size of the head. In the head there is a sunken space, 
and a piece of parchment or paper being fitted to it, the name is 
inscribed upon it; over this a piece of glass is fixed and properly 
secured in with putty. These look well, and for a period are efficient. 
Some thus constructed five years ago I notice the writing is become 
very dim and will not long be legible. Now I am informed in the 
Gardeners' Journal tliat more than 20 years ago some of these shaped 
iron labels had the names wrote upon a thin piece of wood instead of 
parchment or paper, the wood being painted white, and the name im- 
mediately written with a black-lead pencil ; and they are now in an 
excellent state of preservation. I suppose tin or zinc would answer as 
well as wood to have the name upon. Cast-iron labels may be obtained 
very cheap at the iron founderies ; patterns being furnislied as to form 
and size. Winter is a good time to attend to this matter. 
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ON FAIRY RINGS. 

BT A OON8TANT StJBSCBIBER. 

I PEB^EIVE an inquiry is inserted in a late Number of the Cabinet 
on &iiy rings on lawnsj &c. After seven years satisfactory result 
with the following operation, 1 think it long enough to enable me tU 
state that my plan will prove a cure for the disease wherever it he 
adopted. It is as follows : — 

Take off the turf one inch thick, then take out soil about three 
inches deep. Having done thus, get salt, soot, and quick lime of 
equal portions, and fill up the ring space so as to. allow one inch of 
soil upon the mixture, and upon it lay the turf. New turf will be 
best, but I have succeeded with the old. This method may even be 
performed in the hottest weatlier, without having any unsightly 
appearance, by attending t6 watering the turf every evening till the 
roots have struck into the fresh soil. 

[Several correspondents have asked what is the cause which pro- 
duces such rings. Oblige us by the particulars, and any other reader 
too we shall be glad to hear from. — Conductor.] 

REMARKS ON THE UTILITY OF PROMOTING A 
MORE GENERAL EXTENSION AND CULTIVATION 
OF FLOWERS, FRUITS, &c. 

BY MB. PETER MACKENZIE, OF WEST PLEAN, NEAR STIRLING. 

It is pleasant to mark the progress of useful knowledge in any depart- 
ment of life, and we would look upon it as a mark of a healthy com- 
munity when it is advancing among the masses of the working classes ; 
in many parts of the country the love of gardening is greatly on the 
increase among working men, and, as we have remarked before, if 
cottage gardening was more encouraged by those who wish well to 
their country, it might be the means of benefiting many persons who 
may be struggling hard to earn an honest maintenance for themselves 
and families ; and when tlieir condition may be improved, their know- 
ledge in other things may be the means of their doing good to others, 
and they may be 1^ to wonder 

“ And think that earth should be so fair, 

So beautiful and bright a thing, 

That Nature should come forth and wear 
Such glorious apparelling ; 

That sky, sea, air, should live and glow 
With light, and love, and holiness. 

And yet man never feel and know 
How much a God of love can bless, 

How deep their debt of thankfulness.” 

The gardens of cottagers and artificers might be made to produce 
much profit and pleasure when properly cultivated, and many instances 
could be given where much good has thus been done. Where competi- 
tion is carried on the members of a Cottage Gardening Society soon 
learn to know the essential properties of the flowers, fruits, and vege- 
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tables they cultivate. Such knowledge prevents them from being im- 
posed upon by designing men. They may not know much about 
hydrostatics, but they can tell that their stift’ prden is much improved 
by draining off the stagnant water; or their information regarding 
vegetable physiology may be very limited, but they can tell how dee[) 
the roots of some plants penetrate in search of food, which sets them 
to trench and stir up their soil, that the rain and air, impregnated with 
nourishment, may reach the roots of their vegetables and give them a 
return for their labour. But perhaps gardening is not carried on in 
this country among working men to the extent that it ought to be. 
Gardening could be made to form part of a school education. The 
hand requires training as well as the mind, and to know how to use a 
spade, a hoe, or a rake, would prove in after-life a source of much 
enjoyment to many. A knowledge also of soils and manures, and a 
little acquaintance with vegetable physiolbgy must ever be an advan- 
tage to those who have a piece of ground to cultivate. 

It has been said by one who wrote on the means of inspiring a taste 
for gardening among the labouring classes of Scotland, that the pro- 
prietor, even although not immediately benefited, cannot fail ultimately 
of deriving advantage from improvement in the taste for gardening, 
which the children acquiring at school would spread over all the coun- 
try. The youth of the country will, so instructed, grow up with a love 
of rural affairs, and instead of throwing away their time and money in 
low dissipation, both will be devoted in their leisure hours to useful 
pursuits. In addition to which, a love of plants and flowers being uni- 
versally diffused, every district may in time have its little Garden 
Society and its meetings for the distribution of prizes for the best 
vegetables, fruits, and flowers, among its members. We may add that 
we have been in connexion with such Societies for many years and 
find them to work well, and to have been the means of improving the 
neighbourhood where they exist. Gentlemen might do much good at 
a small cost by giving countenance to such Societies. 

“ My garden was held in little esteem by me a few years ago,** said 
a labouring man to us some time ago. “ If I got it turned over in a 
careless manner in the spring it was all that I cared for, I left the 
planting and management afterwards to my wife and children, and 
often realized a poor return for our indifference. Things are altered 
since I became a member of a Horticultural Society ; the produce of 
our garden is now one of our main stays, and the good culture is more 
pleasantly got over than the bad, and with my vegetables, flowers, and 
fruit, I think myself so far happy. Although at times my body be 
tired with hard work, yet amidst my flowers I can sing, 

And there before the little bench 
0*er8haded by the bower, 

Green Southernwood and Lemon Thyme, 

Sweet Pea and Gillyflower, 

And Pinks and Clove Carnation, 

Rich scented side by side. 

And at each end a Hollyhock, 

With an edge of London Pride.** 
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It has been remarked by Johnson, “ That all the performances of 
human art at which we look with praise or wonder are instances of the 
resistless force of perseverance. If a man was to compare the effect of 
a single stroke of the pickaxe, or of one impression of the spade, with 
the general design and last result, he would be overwhelmed by the 
sense of their disproportion, yet these petty operations continued, in 
time surmount the greatest difficulties ; to be successful in garden- 
ing a stirring energy must be kept up, and when perseverance is 
crowned with success it will be like balm to the heart.” 

In the parish of St. Ninians, county of Stirling, there have been, 
for some years, four Horticultural Societies, supported chiefly by 
working men. Besides their own separate exhibitions they have a 
united competition, which is a mark of the harmony that exists among 
tliem. 

( To be contimied») 


FORCING CROCUSES. 

It is a common complaint that the Crocus bulbs purchased last season 
did not flower ; tlie leaves grew very rapidly and long, but we had not 
a single flower.** The reason of this is obvious, it is simply this—they 
were put into too high a temperature. Crocuses will bear but little 
heat, and if you wish to grow them as you would like them to be (I 
am now speaking of in-door culture), I would recommend the follow- 
ing treatment, or sometfiing near it. Plant as early as you can get 
them (which will be in September, do not defer it later than October), 
in a pot, saucer, beehive, hedgehog, or anything you please, in moss, 
sand, or mould ; give them a good watering after planting, and after- 
wards keep the mould, &c., a little damp until they are in a strong 
growing state, when they .will require a constant supply of water. 
Keep tliem where there is no fire or artificial heat, such as on a stair- 
case or room window, giving them all the light and air possible. 
About the middle of January you may, if desirable, put them into 
quarters a little warmer, but in a window, so that they have plenty of 
light, and no doubt the result will be a fine display of bloom. — Gar^ 
deners' Chronicle^ 


CUTTINGS OF PELARGONIUMS THAT ARE 
SUCCULENT. 

BY A PRACTITIONER. 

This very season has caused the plants of this lovely tribe to grow 
exceedingly vigorous and gross, and to keep up a stock for next year’s 
planting cuttings are now putting in for striking. It is well known 
that those of a very gross character are with difficulty struck, and 
often rot off. I have found that this is induced by watering at the 
time put in, but if water be withheld for a week or ten days, it tends 
to the production of a callosity at the bottom of the cutting, and at the 
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THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 


end of that time water may be given, and the cuttings are not only 
thus preserved from rotting, but the striking is much enhanced thereby. 
After the cuttings are put in, till the time of water being given, the 
pots should be placed where they can be shaded. 


THE NEAPOLITAN VIOLET. 

At a recent meeting held in the study of the gardeners on Messrs. 
Knight and Perry’s Nursery Establishment, an essay on the culture 
of this lovely fragrant flower by Mr. Cox was read. It is inserted in 
the Gardeners^ Chronicle of October 21st. The essay contains the 
following particulars. 

Mr. Cox finds that this Violet succeeds best when grown in equal 
parts of loam and sandy peat and in a rough state. Of this compost, 
some time from the middle of April to the end, the bed is formed, and 
the surface very firmly trodden, and in it the runners are planted in 
rows one foot apart and six inches in the rows. As the runners begin 
to spread they are cut in, and much of the success depends on the 
plants being closely cut in until they are taken up for potting. 

Stirring up the soil between the plants, and due attention to water 
are essential during the summer, and in very hot weather mulching is 
very beneficial, keeping the roots cool. Shading the bed, too, greatly 
contributes to promote a profuse and vigorous bloom, as w^ell as pre- 
venting the plants being attacked by the red spider, which when ex- 
posed to hot sun, they are very liable to. Mr. Cox prefers their being 
grown in pots, that they flower not only as large, but more profusely 
than when grown in the soil of a frame-bed ; for in the latter situation 
the plants run too much into stem, foliage, &c. The pots being nicely 
mossed and in profuse bloom, (he has had 100 expanded at once), are 
pretty for a room. 'J’he flowers too are more readily gathered when in 
pots. 

The plants are taken up at the end of July or early in August, and 
are potted in six or eight-inch pots, and are placed upon ashes, with a 
layer of salt underneath to prevent worms getting into the pots. The 
plants must not be allowed to flag for want of water. To bloom them 
well, a little bottom heat is essential ; Mr. Cox half plunges the pots. 
All air possible is admitted before noon and shut up early enough to 
have a little sun heat. A few pots taken in weekly will give a 
plentiful supply, and readily obtained, from October to April, when 
we expect a supply from plants in the open air. Mr. Wood considered 
shading in hot weather highly beneficial. 

(There are several kinds of this class of Violets now grown. The 
one sold as the Tree Violet,- which is known as the Perpetual, and 
Chinese, is the most profuse bloomer, and is an excellent forcer ; it will 
produce flowers from September to May ; and being trained to become 
erect, with a stem eight or more inches high, forms an interesting 
object. The flowers are of a deep violet-blue and very double. The 
Russian Violet (double variety) has flowers of a similar colour, it 
blooms up to the middle of June. The flowers are of a similar colour 
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to the former, but not near so fragrant. This is the kind usually sold 
in the flower markets, and to give a stronger perfume, flowers of the 
former are mixed with the latter. 

The Neapolitan Violets. Of these there are the double white and 
double blue. These are more tender than the previous mentioned 
kinds. The white is very fragrant, and the pure white intermingled 
with the violet and blue produces a pretty effect.— Conductor.) 


SKETCH OF THE VEGETATION OF CALIFORNIA. 

{Continued from page 252.) 

“ I ARRIVED at Yerba Buena after a passage of five days. A few 
days* detention enabled me to examine the neighbourhood, and added 
to my collection, among other less interesting plants, a white Myosotis, 
a Liliaceous plant, an QEnothera, a scarlet Aquilegia, an Iris, and 
Ribes echinatum, the latter common on the sandhills that surround the 
town. 

‘‘ On March 23rd I embarked in a small launch with Mr. Cordua, 
who was proceeding to his farm in the Sacramento Valley. 

“ The vegetation in the Upper Sacramento valley is much earlier 
than about the bay of San Francisco ; there the trees were still appa- 
rently dead, whilst here the Oaks were sending forth their young 
leaves, and the prairies were teeming with flowers, among which I 
recognized many old acquaintances. It was delightful to behold the 
variety of colours over the extensive prairie, produced by patches of a 
Leptosiphon, Gilia tricolor, G. capitata, Oxyura chrysanthemoides, 
Platysteinon Californicum, Nemophila insignis, and another species, 
two Compositae, a Viola, Eschscholtzia crocea, E. Californica, a Del- 
phinium, and, in places where water collects during the rainy season, a 
Martagon, with dingy yellow flowers spotted with brown, Mimulus 
tricolor, two inches high, and Limnanthes pulchella, having an 
abundance of delicate pink flowers. 

“ On April the 13th I left with Mr. L. for his farm, seventy miles 
higher up in the valley. Crossing Feather river, which here is eighty 
yards broad, and of considerable depth, our course lay five-and-twenty 
miles along that river, through a beautiful wood of evergreen and de- 
ciduous Oaks: here I found, in sandy tracts, a Leptosiphon, with 
white fragrant flowers ; Collinsia bicolor, the latter invariably growing 
at the foot of large oaks. Leaving Feather river, we struck across a 
prairie for twenty miles : here immense fields of Eschscholtzia crocea, 
E. Californica, and a Ranunculus, presented themselves, each species 
growing by itself, which with the plants observed on Mr. Cordua’s 
farm, and Lupinus nanus, two Delphiniums, a Trifolium, several Com- 
positsB, an (Enothera, and a Malvaceous plant, produced a splendid 
effect. A small patch of the beautiful little Leptosiphon aureus, with 
golden flowers, I also found in the open prairie ; it is, however, by no 
means common. The prairies in the Sacramento Valley are divided 
by small rivers, termed ‘creeks* by the American settlers: these 
creeks generally have a border of Oaks upon their banks, which also 
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extend over the rich bottom lands. In the dry beds of these rivers I 
observed plants which nowhere are to be found on the prairie, the 
seeds of which have evidently been carried down from the mountains 
during the rains, as for example, Pentstemon azureum ; an umbelli- 
ferous plant, with an aromatic tap-root, held in repute among the 
Indians for its medicinal properties ; in rather damp places, Clintonia 
elegans, C. pulchella, and Limnanthes alba. 

“ An opportunity of visiting the mountains was afforded me a few 
days after my arrival, which I embraced with pleasure, as from the 
hostile character of the mountain Indians towards the settlers, it was 
not deemed prudent for me to make an excursion in that direction at- 
tended by a guide only ; I therefore joined a party of settlers who 
were going to the mountains to examine the timber, and, if possible, to 
find a site for a saw -mill. On the first evening we encamped under a 
large oak, near Pine creek, a little mountain rivulet ; here I found 
Asagrma, a Lychnis, an Umbellifer, Tritelaia, with a head of pink 
flowers supported on a twining stem, five feet long ; in the creek, a 
Saxifraga ; of shrubs and trees, a Ceanothus, evergreen and deciduous 
Oaks, and Pinus Sabiniana. This species of Pine, of which I saw 
some small trees near Monterey last year, rises here to the height of 
fifty or sixty feet, with a stem of six feet in circumference, and pos- 
sesses none of the regularity so characteristic of the Pine tribe. The 
branches, which in other Pines stand in whorls, are in this species 
quite irregular (except when young), which, combined with the paucity 
of its partly bent down, glaucous leaves, gives the tree a peculiar ap- 
pearance. Early the following morning we ascended the gradual 
acclivity, and passed through a brushwood entirely composed of a 
species of Ceanothus. At noon we arrived at the edge of a noble Pine 
forest ; a few moments* rest, during which one of our companions shot 
a deer, enabled me to collect a Viola, an Erythonium, a Prunus, a 
Liliuin, and a Cyclobothra* The species of Pine composing the forest 
is principally Pinus Benthamiana, with a few trees of P. Lambertiana, 
Abies nobilis, and a species of Thuja intermixed, a Ceanothus, spread- 
ing on the ground, and Cornus florida, which were the only plants 
observed in the pinewoods. On our return through a steep ravine, I 
found a shrubby Cercis, with pink flowers, a Prunus, and again Cyclo- 
bothra. 

“ By the end of April the prairies in the Sacramento Valley as- 
sumed a diflerent aspect ; two weeks ago they were a carpet of flowers, 
which have now disappeared, and a yellow, sickly tinge pervades the 
whole : such is the rapidity of vegetation under the cloudless sky of a 
tropical sun. Bulbous plants now make their appearance ; the most 
common being Triteleia laxa, which not only grows in the open 
prairie, but also in the shaded and damp lowlands ; a pure white 
variety of it I also found ; it is, however, by no means common. One 
of the species of Calochortus is also fvery frequent ; a whitish variety 
occurs occasionally along with Brodisea congesta, and another lilia- 
ceous plant. 

Being now aware of the rapidity of Californian vegetation, I lost 
no time in collecting such seeds as were worth taking, and returned to 
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my head* quarters by the beginning of May. Most kinds had, during 
the fortnight since I first saw them in flower, ripened their seeds, and 
it was with difficulty I found a few grains of the beautiful little Lep- 
tosiphon aureus, and similar plants, which, between their taller neigh- 
bours, had almost become invisible. 

“ An excursion to * the Butes,* an isolated group of mountains 
between the Sacramento and Feather rivers, furnished me with species 
of Campanulaceae, Labiatae, ScrophularineoB, and Compositse ; a Gilia, 
a Linum, a Trifolium, two species of Asclepias, Clarkia elegans, Lu- 
pinus densiflorus, and an Umbellifer, called Yerba de la vivora, the 
leaves and stem of which are universally used with success against the 
bite of rattlesnakes. 

“ Another excursion I made to the mountains led along the right 
bank of the Cliuba river, over the now parched up prairie. A ride of 
fifteen miles brought me to the foot of the mountains. The lower 
range, as in the former visit higher up in the valley, is occupied by a 
Ceanothus, a few live Oaks, and Pinus Sabiniana. Following a small 
rivulet, I found there a Mentha, and another Labiate plant, Stenactis, 
a shrubby Labiate with large white flowers, and Collinsia tinctoria. 
This new species of Collinsia is of stronger growth, though less 
striking, than C. bicolor ; it grows chiefly in the dry sandy bed or on 
the banks of the rivulet, and produces its yellowish flowers mottled 
with purple much later than C. bicolor. On a subsequent occasion, 
when I returned to this place to procure seeds of it, [my hands were 
stained yellow by the glandular hairs which cover the seedpods, from 
which circumstance I named it Collinsia tinctoria. Another interest- 
ing plant I found on this excursion is Nemophila speciosa, with white 
petals, one-third of which is tipped with purple. It grows generally 
near rivulets, or in damp and partly shaded places. If the few seeds 1 
procured should vegetate, it will [prove a great acquisition to that 
handsome genus. The ^higher part of this range of mountains is less 
accessible than on the former visit. My endeavours to proceed 
farther were eventually frustrated by the steep banks ^nd swollen 
state of the Chuba. 

“ By the beginning of June I set out again, in company with Mr. 
Cordua and an Indian, to visit if possible the snowy heights of the 
mountains, generally termed by emigrants from the United States the 
Californian Mountains. After crossing the Chuba river, we struck 
across the prairie, and entered the mountains near Bear Creek, where 
we encamped towards evening in a grove of Pinus Labiniana and Oaks. 
The vegetation here differed in nothing from that observed on the 
right bank of the Chuba on a former visit. Calochortus, which had 
been very common throughout the Sacramento Valley, was still in 
flower here, the white variety being more frequent than the yellow. 
Early the following morning we were en route again, passing through 
an interminable wood of Pinus Sabiniana and Oaks. Here 1 observed 
a pretty little Allium, with purple flowers, an Asarum, a Viola, a 
Polemonium (?), Hosackia bicolor, and Mimulus bicolor, the two last 
luxuriating in the sandy bed of dried up rivulets. Ascending the 
gradual acclivity, we left the region of Pinus Sabiniana, and entered 
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that of Piaus Benthamiana, wliich seems to be the characteristic of the 
upper region. Some trees of this noble Pine attain an enormous size. 
The largest I measured were 28 feet in circumference, and 220 feet 
high. Of equal dimensions is P. Lambertiana, which, however, does 
not constitute masses by itself, but is thinly scattered among the former. 
The same is the case with a Thuja, which rises to the height of 130 
feet, by 12 to 15 in circumference. Few plants occur in these Pine 
tracts ; the principal being some Cyclobothras, a Calliprora, an Iris, 
Papaveracea ; and, in shaded places, a Kubus, a Philadelphus, a 
Spiraea, Pyrus florida, a Rosaceous plant, and a Taxus — the latter, 
judging from the few specimens I saw, attaining only the size of a 
shrub or small tree. 

“ On the fourth day we reached Bear Valley, a beautiful little 
mountain valley surrounded by a lofty ridge of mountains, which is 
well wooded with Pinus Benthamiana. The north side of the valley 
was still covered with snow. On the south side, however, a few spring 
flowers had made their appearance, among which I observed Pseonia 
Californica, with brown petals edged with orange ; some Compositm, a 
Ranunculus, a Corydalis, and a Nicotiana. A new species of a Pine 
occurred in the valley, of which 1 only saw two trees of dwarf growth, 
probably stragglers from a more northern latitude. The leaves stand 
in pairs, and are three inches long ; cones two inches long by one broad. 
In general appearance the tree is not unlike a young Scotch fir. The 
cones at the time of my visit were open, and the seeds had fallen out. 
The upper end of the valley is bounded by a mass of granite, termi- 
nating in a precipice 800 feet in depth, below which the Chuba river 
is winding its way, appearing like a sheet of foam. In warm and 
sheltered situations, where the snow had melted, I observed an Allium, 
a Pentstemon, a Statice, a Phlox, and a Calochortus, the latter not yet 
in flower. The more elevated parts above Bear Valley, from the 
severity of last winter, were still several feet deep covered with snow, 
for which reason we returned hence by the same road we came. Im- 
mediately upon my arrival at head-quarters, I proceeded once more to 
the Upper Sacramento Valley to collect such seeds as I could not 
procure before. 

‘‘ Having packed up my collections, and sent part by water to San 
Francisco, I left on the 30th of June for Monterey in company with 
an American whom I had engaged as guide. Towards evening of the 
.same day we arrived at the junction of the Feather river with the 
Sacramento, and passing the following morning our luggage over in a 
canoe we swam the horses across ; the distance from shore to shore 
being not less than 300 yards. We now continued our course over 
the prairie on the right bank of the Sacramento river for two days, 
and crossed again to the south side in a ferry-boat at the Straits of 
Carquinez. A kind of tertian’ fever, accompanied by violent headache, 
under which I had been suffering some days previous to my departure, 
here developed itself into a quotidian fever and ague, which for want 
of proper medicines, the constant exposure to a tropical sun during 
the damp, and camping out at night, soon reduced me to such a state 
of debility as scarcely to be able to sit on horseback. 
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“ From the Straits of Carquinez we passed along the Bay of San 
Francisco to the Pueblo of San Jose, and reached Monterey on the 8th 
of July. Soon after my arrival (having, with the assistance of my 
little medicine-chest, cured myself), I continued my excursions about 
Monterey as far as returning strength permitted, and collected such 
kinds of seeds as I thought worth preserving. Towards the end of 
July 1 went over to Santa Cruz for a similar purpose, and whilst 
visiting a family upon their farm, with whom I had become intimately 
acquainted during their winter residence in Monterey, I was again 
taken ill with fever and ague. In addition to the seeds which 1 col- 
lected in the Santa Cruz mountains last year, I found the evergreen 
Chestnut with ripe fruit. This shrub, of which I had been most 
anxious to procure seeds, attains the height of ten feet, and is of a 
pyramidal form. The nuts, which are produced in prickly clusters on 
the points of the young wood, are each enclosed in separate cells, and 
are of the same size and shape as the beech-nut. The kernel is plea- 
sant to eat, resembling the filbert in fiavoiir. 

“ On August the 13 th I returned to Monterey, and was once more 
laid up with fever and ague, from which I did not recover until the 
beginning of September. On September the 6th 1 went again over to 
Santa Cruz in quest of pine-cones, which were now ripening. The 
sorts I procured were Abies Douglasii, Pinus Californica, and P. 
Benthamiana. The cones of the latter were unusually scarce this 
season, and seem to have suffered from late spring frosts ; a few cones 
were all I could procure of this sort ; they were smaller than those of 
the preceding year, and contained but few good seeds. 

‘‘ On September the 20th I again left Monterey for the southern 
parts, which on account of the disturbed state of last year I could not 
visit before. As guide I engaged the services of a man who had 
accompanied me on my last excursion to Santa Cruz, and who, from 
his profession as a hunter, was well acquainted with the intricate 
mountain paths of the district I intended to visit. On the day of our 
starting we reached the Mission of La Solidad, an ill-constructed, 
half-ruined building, situate in the Salinas valley, and encamped 
towards evening on the batiks of the Salinas river, within a short dis- 
tance of the Mission. By sunrise the following morning we were 
again on horseback, and leaving the main road on the right we entered 
a mountain defile leading to the Mission of San Antonio. Here I ob- 
served a shrubby Arctostaphylds, with large brown seeds; a half- 
climbing Caprifolium, profusely covered with scarlet berries ; an ever- 
green shrubby Oak ; and a subdeciduous Oak, the latter forming a 
tree thirty feet high. 

“ From San Antonio a range of mountains extends along the coast, 
attaining a great elevation, which although apparently barren as seen 
from the Mission, I was assured on the western flank towards the sea 
is covered by large Pines. The lower region of this range, at the foot 
of which the Mission is built, is thinly covered by the evergreen 
Californian Oak, a Ceanothus, Cercocarpus, a small-leaved shrubby 
Fraxinus, and Pinus Sabiniana, the latter at the time with ripe cones. 
An evergreen shrubby Prunus, called Islay, with a holly-like leaf, 
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bearing a red fruit resembling the cherry-plum, grows also abundantly 
here. The thin pulp which surrounds the proportonate large seed is 
sweet and pleasant to eat. The kernel, after being roasted and made 
into gruel, is a favourite dish amongst the Indians. Having ascended 
the first ridge we passed through thickets of Arctostaphylos tomentosa 
and Ceanothus thyrsiflorus, and entered a forest of Finns Lambertiana. 
The cones of this noble Fine are always hanging from the points of 
the branches, were by this time already open and the seeds had fallen 
out. From cones that had been blown down I picked out a few seeds. 

Descending the western flank of the great mountain range I found 
at last the long-wished-for Abies bracteata, occupying exclusively 
ravines. This remarkable Fir attains the height of fifty feet, with a 
stem from twelve to fifteen feet in diameter, one-third of which is clear 
of branches, and the remainder forming an elongated tapering pyramid, 
of which the upper part for three feet is productive of cones. Having 
cut down some trees, I found to my regret that the cones were but 
half-grown and had been frost-bitten. In more sheltered situations, 
towards the sea-shore, the same happened to be the case ; and I was 
thus precluded all hope of introducing this remarkable Fir into 
Europe. 

“ Finding it impossible to prosecute my journey to the south along 
the coast, from the numerous ravines which descend from the mountain 
range, I returned hence to San Antonio, and crossed by the farm of 
El Fiojo, where the ridge is less elevated. A small Fine wood, which 
became visible on our descent, extending along the beach, looked like 
an oasis in the desert — the dark green of the Fines forming a beautiful 
contrast with the parched -up fields. Upon a nearer examination I 
found the wood to be composed of a variety of Finns insignis, with 
larger cones than those about Monterey, from which it also differs in 
their being produced in less abundance.” 


THE CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

nr AN AMATEUR. 

Several years ago I turned out a fine collection of Chrysanthemums 
against a south-west aspected brick wall, where they have each year 
bloomed beautifully. During this summer 1 visited a nursery garden 
near London, and observed, on a similar aspected border, a collection 
of Chrysanthemums had been planted out about four feet apart (a 
double row in an alternate manner), and the shoots were then laid into 
pots sunk in the border up to the rim, which made a complete surface 
df dwarf plants about six inches high. On inquiry *1 found that, when 
the plants pushed shoots in spring, only as many were retained as were 
required for layering, all others were pulled clean ofiP : this furnished 
a nursery supply of dwarf plants for sale. 

On arriving home, I had some of the strongest shoots upon my 
plants grown against the wall, layered down into two rows of pots 
running parallel with the wall, and others into the border between the 
pots : in the rows there were, first a layer in a pot, and next in the 
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border, &c. The pots were plunged up to the rims. When the layers 
began to push I h^ the lea^ pinched off to induce the production of 
laterals, each being left about six inches high ; this was done about 
the middle of May. The layers pushed side-shoots, which I allowed 
the uppermost row to grow to half a yard high, when I had each 
shoot stopped. The front row I stopped when they had got about 
eight inches high. Both rows are now (September 14 th) beautiful 
bushy plants, and very liberally set with flower buds, and no doubt 
will amply repay for the attention by a fine bloom. Having thus 
secured a supply of well-set blooming buds, I then severed the layers 
which were in pots from the parent plant. My intention is to take the 
pot plants out of the border for blooming in the Greenhouse, &c., and 
to allow those whicli were layered into the border to remain for 
blooming in their present situations, and thus afford me a fine slope of 
bloom from the tops of the plants trained against the wall down to the 
outer edge of the front row of dwarf plants, which will extend into 
the border seven feet from the bottom of the wall. The plants have 
been attended to with water in dry weather, but this duty was not 
often required this wet season. The soil of the border was very rich, 
a free supply of well-rotted manure had for years been given every 
spring. 

This method of obtaining dwarf plants for the Greenhouse is 
readily accomplished, requiring little attention during the summer 
besides stopping the leading shoots. It is far preferable to raising 
them in pots after the usual method ; the plants are not liable to be 
injured by lack of water, &c., and they are much more robust in 
growth, and the flowers, I am persuaded, will be much larger. 

By this mode of obtaining dwarf plants for the open border, a cir- 
cular bed may be provided so as regularly to incline from the centre 
to the extent of the circle, or a sloping bank be covered with dwarf 
plants, from six inches high, in a profusion of bloom. Such would be 
showy and handsome objects, with their varied mingling colours, 
throughout autumn, and be especially admirable if within view from 
a sitting-room. It is my intention to fill up a bed or more, thus 
situated, with a portion of the plants I have raised in pots this 
season. 

I intend to retain all the layered plants which are to bloom in the 
border in front of the wall, from which my supply of layered plants 
may be obtained next year. 

In a former volume of this Magazine I read the following par- 
ticulars:— “ Do not cut off the tops of out-door grown Fuchsias till 
spring, for if cut off before winter water will descend down the inside 
of the shoots, be operated upon by frost, and thus there is a great 
liability of the plants being killed.” This remark led me to retain 
the tops of my out-door Chrysanthemums till spring, and then to cut 
them away. I usually lay a few inches of dry leaves around the 
plants to preserve them in winter. A supply of well-rotted dung is 
dug in between the plants against the wall, and I intend to do the 
same between those on the bo^er. 

Vol. XVI. No. 23 .— jvr.S. z 
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HOLLYHOCK. 

This noble flower is now beginning to take the station it so deservedly 
claims, and now ranks among the prize flowers of the floral exhibitions. 
Very great iinpovement has been effected in the perfection of form of 
flower, tlie choicest selected, and now distinguished by name. The 
following are the best we have seen : — 

Admiration, French lilac, with velvet petals mingling in the 
centre poi lion. 

Aflghan, dark puce. 

Aurantia, deep orange. 

Attraction, chocolate and white, veined. 

Atropurpurea, dark purple. 

Anemoneflora, glossy crimson. 

Black Prince, black. 

Belladonna, superb white. 

Bicolor, purple and white. 

Brillarite, vivid crimson. 

Cocci nea, bright scarlet. 

Commander-in-Chief, light-edged rose, veined. 

Delicata, French white. 

Formosa, crimson purple. 

Fulgeiis, dark shining crimson. 

Jessy, light rose. 

Magnum Bonum, fine maroon. 

Mulberry, fine maroon. 

Model of Perfection, fine white, with chocolate ground. 
Napoleon, red and buflf. 

Purpurea Elegans, light purple. 

Queen, beautiful light blush. 

Rosea Grandiflora, light pink. 

Rosea Alba, rose and white. 

Rosea Superba, deep pink. 

Sulphurea Perfecta, fine sulphur. 

Sanguinea, rich dark crimson. 

Virgin Queen, pure white. 

Venosa, dark marbled. 

Venosa Rubra, mottled red. 

Wellington, rosy red. 


SUPERB TULIPS. 

Mb. Geoom, of Clapham, near London, has long been celebrated for 
his vast and superb collection of Tulips. The last season he had 
upwards of 30,000 in bloom. 

The Rev. S. Cresswell, of Radford, near Nottingham, is a culti- 
vator, and an ardent admirer of these lovely flowers ; and on a visit to 
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view Mr. Groom’s collection last May he took notes of some of the 
choicest, which are inserted in the October Number of the Midland 
Florist.” The following particulars are given : — 

“ The sight was most dazzling and magnificent ; the sun was 
shining, and each lovely flower was beautifully expanded. I stood 
for a few moments at the extreme end of the bed, and was looking 
down upon these short-lived beauties in silent reverie, when my friend, 
Mr. Groom, called me to see his pet tulip, 

“ Victoria Regina. — It is a chaste flower, and worthy of its 
name. Its form is graceful, elegant, and perfect ; the cup pure and 
without stain, the ground colour of snowy whiteness, the feathering 
and flame dark rosy purple. It is a second -row flower, and the price 
5/. 5s, 

“ First and foremost among the feathered bizarres stands— 

“ Lord Sandon. — This splendid tulip will suit the taste of the 
northern growers ; it is without controversy a magnificent seedling, 
and will be a match for any flower in its class. The ground colour is 
deep rich orange, pure base, form excellent, and deeply feathered with 
black ; petals broad, thick, and fleshy. A third-row flower. Price 
51. 5s. 

“ Marshal Soult. — This splendid seedling was raised by Mr. 
Groom, and is a pet of the south, and may justly be classed among the 
purest laizarres ever grown. It is a splendid bold flower, stands erect, 
shape of Polyphemus, and of large size, with strong broad petals. 
The inside is a model of purity ; it is an improvement upon Strong’s 
King, but, like that variety, it does not always mark correctly. A 
second-row flower. Price 1/. ll,v. 6d. 

“ William IV. — A fine flamed bizarre, excellent shape and beau- 
tifully feathered ; colour rich and good. A fourth-row flower. Price 
21. 2s. 

“ Prince of Wales is a gem raised by Mr. Groom. The colour 
of this flamed bizarre is extremely rich, form good, base clean, and 
feathering perfect ; the only drawback I noticed was the size of the 
flower. Mr. Groom informed me (if I recollect correctly) that it was 
an offset bloom. It is a second- row flower. Price 7L 7^ 

‘‘ Groom’s Duke of Sutherland. — This noble variety, I should 
imagine, was raised from Polyphemus, as it very much resembles that 
flower in colour. The flame and feathering of this new variety is 
good ; it has every appearance of making a first-rate sort. A third- 
row flower. Price 5/. 5s. 

Pompe Funebre was beautifully clothed in yellow and black. The 
colour of this celebrated flower is rich in the extreme, and the size good, 
but the cup is rather too long to take the lead in feathered bizarres. 
A second-row flower. Price 4/. 4s. 

Prince of the Netherlands. — This splendid little flower I con- 
sider a master-piece, a perfect gem of its class ; it is a flamed dark red 
bizarre. The feathering was the most beautiful I ever beheld ; no 
pencilling of an artist could surpass it in softness of touch and fine 
delicate hair strokes. It possesses a short cup and pure base. A 
second-row flower. Price ll. Is, 
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Everard. — This is another fine flamed bizarre, of the same class 
as Prince of the Netherlands, The cup is short, Catafalque shape ; 
the marking is heavy, and laid on well ; the base is clean, and the sort 
promises well. A second-row flower^ Price 10/. 10s. 

“ Addison. — A splendid flamed hybloemen ; shape good, and base 
clean. A second-row flower. Price 1/. Is. i. . , 

“ Lady Peel.— This beautiful new sort was the best of its class 
upon Mr. Groom^s bed, and will prove a great acquisition to the 
flamed roses. It is of superior form and colour, the cup is quite pure, 
and marking correct. A fourth-row flower. Price 5/. 5s. 

“ Nourri Epfendi.— This splendid bizarre I have no hesitation in 
pronouncing one of the very best upon Mr . Groom’s bed. 

“It is strongly argued by several florists, that the above-named 
magnificent flower and Polyphemus are one and the same variety. At 
first sight, I thought them decidedly synonymous ; but upon a closer 
and more minute examination, I discovered a slight difference in the 
colours of the anthers, those of Nourri Efiendi being lighter than those 
of Polyphemus ; the colour also of Nourri Efiendi was a shade darker 
than Polyphemus. If the above-named flowers are one and the same 
sort, I certainly consider Nourri Efiendi to be the finest strain. In 
my humble opinion, it is one of the finest bizarres in cultivation. 
None can excel it in shape and size ; the feathering and flame cannot 
be surpassed ; and as to the objection that the base is a lemon colour, 
that is entirely a matter of taste. London florists, I believe, generally 
prefer a lemon colour for the base of a bizarre, as it tends to show the 
darker colours to greater advantage.” 

The reverend gentlemen also visited Mr. Slater of Cheetham Hill, near 
Manchester, to view his fine collection, and remarks — “ Mr, Slater has 
raised the following seedlings, from Polyphemus, impregnated by Sans 
Joe, alias Captain White, which he has named. As these sellings 
have not yet broke into colour, I can only speak of their purity, shape, 
and size ; and I must confess, in these particulars, they are super- 
excellent, and equal to any I saw at Clapliam Rise. Mr. S. has given 
them the following names : — Oberlin, Adonis, Marcus Manlius, 
Lord Clifford, Conrad, Harry Bluff. They are bizarres. 

“ Slater’s My Mary did not please me. The shape and colour 
are good ; it is a flamed rose, and was marked indifferently. 

“ Queen Philippa is a splendid feathered rose, scarlet colour and 
short clean cup, and bids fair to be first-rate. 

“ Don Cossack was the best flower upon Mr. Slater’s bed ; it is a 
dark flamed bizarre, feathers most beautifully, of excellent shape and 
pure yellow base. This flower was raised by Mr. Dark, and is not to 
be surpassed. Price SL 3s/* 


A BED OF VERBENAS. 

BY A LEARNER. 

I HAVE a small bed of the best kinds of Verbenas, and am anxious to 
preserve them through the winter. I have not a frame : please inform 
me the likeliest method I may cheaply adopt in order to succeed. 
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(Fix a number of arched rods over the bed as numerous that they 
will support a covering of strong oiled-canvass. Upon the plants lay 
a foot deep of very dry leaves. The canvass will keep out the wet, 
and the dry leaves will protect from frost. In mild dry days the 
leaves may be removed aside, and the canvass be kept over, and 
whilst it will protect from cold it will admit sufficient light to be 
serviceable.) 


LOCALITY AND SOIL FOR THE SUCCESSFUL GROWTH 
OP THE ROSE. 

If we were called upon to select a spot as the best suited for the 
cultivation of Roses, we should seek one at such a distance from large 
towns that we might have the advantage of pure air. It should be 
open to the south, and be so far removed from trees of every descrip- 
tion that their roots could not touch the soil of our Rose-beds, or their 
tops overpower us with shade and prevent a free circulation of air. If 
in addition to this we could choose our soil, that preferred would be a 
strong loam ; if rich, the better ; if poor, we would enrich it with 
manures. It is generally known that the Dog Rose delights in a stiff 
holding soil ; and it is on this Rose the choice garden varieties are 
usually budded. We do not by this intend to recommend soils usually 
termed clayey, for in such there is often too great a deficiency of vege- 
table substances. Lighter soils, too, are found better suited for such 
kinds as thrive best grown on their own roots ; this may be managed 
by the addition of a little turfy loam, peat, or leaf mould, at the time 
of planting. An open airy situation, and a stiff loamy soil are, we say, 
what we should prefer. With these at command we should expect to 
carry Rose culture to perfection. 

Op long Pruning. If we remove many shoots from a strong 
growing Rose, or shorten the shoots in very closely, the result will be 
a vigorous growth but few or no flowers ; and the shoots may be de- 
veloped so gross as to render the flowering for the subsequent year 
partial or void. This is more to be feared when dealing with summer 
Roses and established plants than with the autumnals or newly planted 
ones. 

Vigorous growers require long pruning, that is a sufficient j^rtion 
of the shoots should be cut away at their base, which is called thinning 
out, to allow a free admission of air and light into the heart of the 
tree ; then the shoots which remain after thinning should be left long. 
If cut close then the eyes are developed as wood shoots, and not flower 
shoots, and this is the cause of some of the vigorous growers not 
blooming, in instances that have occurred . — PauVs Rose Garden, 

TO STAY THE BLEEDING OF PLANTS. 

BY LUCY. 

Having recently cut down some strong succulent growing Pelargo- 
niums which were bleeding much from the wounds, a friend advised 
me to dust the parts over with slacked lime, this directly had the 
desired effect. 





^ m THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

D ahlia roots must be well dried before put away 
for preservation in winter. A cool dry cellar, where 
free from frosty air, we find is the best situation for keeping them in, 
laying them singly, not piling them in a heap. 

Shrubs, Roses, &c. — Now plant as early as possible ; be careful to 
secure them, so that winds do not loosen the roots. 

Herbaceous border plants may still be divided and replanted. Also 
plant out biennials, as Scabious, Canterbury Bells, Sweet Williams, 
Queen and Brompton Stocks, &c. 

Straw or reed hurdles ought now to be prepared for covering 
frames, &c., in the depth of winter. 

Tulips. — From the 1st to the 10th is deemed the best time to plant 
the bulbs ; no delay should occur, if a good bloom is desired. Hya- 
cinths, &c. should now be planted. 

Pansies. — ^In order to preserve plants securely through wdnter, 
some of each kind should be potted and be kept in a cool frame during 
winter. If there be not such convenience, but are retained in beds, 
then hoops and mats, thrown over in severe weather, must be used. 
If stock for next year is required, that provision should now be 
secured. 


IN THE GREENHOUSE, Ac. 

All greenhouse plants should have a free supply of air admitted, 
except when it is frosty. The plants should not be watered in the 
evening, but in the early part of the day, so that the damps may be 
dried up before the house is closed, as they are, during the night, pre- 
judicial to the plants. The soil in the pots should frequently be stirred 
at the surface, to prevent its forming a mossy or very compact state. 
The plants must not be watered overhead. Luculia gratissima is the 
finest ornament for the greenhouse and conservatory, now and through 
the winter. 

The plants of the Cactus that have been kept in the open air during 
the summer may be brought to bloom successively by taking such as 
are desired to bloom immediately into the heat of a forcing-house. 

Plants of the Calceolaria that have been grown in the open borders 
during the summer months, and now taken up and potted, should be 
kept in a cool frame, or cool part of the greenhouse, being careful not 
to give too much water ; just sufficient to keep the soil moist will only 
be necessary. Offsets will be found rooted ; take them off and pot 
them. 

Dutch bulbs, &c. (See articles on best mode of the culture of each. 
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in former numbers of the CABiNSt.) Many {Arsons who take a delight 
in growing some showy Hyacinths or other bulbous plants, for adorn* 
ing a room or window, &c., in winter or early in spring, have been 
frequently disappointed by the abortivenesa of some and weakness of 
others. This principally arises from the inability of the plant to de- 
velop itself with a rapidity equal to the quantity of moisture it imbibes, 
on account of its upper surface being acted upon too immediately by 
the atmosphere, &c , ; hence arises the necessity of covering the bulb. 
That such is a fact is evidenced by the admirable and certain success of 
nearly every bulb, especially Hyacinths, that is covered with about six 
inches of old spent bark. This or some similar light material should 
always be used. Even bulbs intended to bloom in glasses we prefer 
starting in the old bark, and then transferring them to the glasses when 
the shoots are about two inches long. Where such covering is not 
adopted, it is of advantage to have the pots or glasses kept in a dark 
place till the shoots are two or three inches long. 

Plants of some of the Chrysanthemums that are grown in pots and 
taken into the greenhouse will be found to have pushed a number of 
suckers. If the offsets are wanted for the increase of the kind, it is 
advisable to pinch off the tops, so as to prevent their exhausting the 
plant, to the weakening of the flower. If the flower-buds are thinned 
out freely, it conduces to the increased size of those left. If the offsets 
are not wanted, it is best to pull up the suckers entire. Attention will 
be required to watering, as the roots absorb much, if given; give 
manure water occasionally. If the plant is allowed to wither, it checks 
the flowers, whether in bud or expanded. So much do we admire this 
handsome genus of flowers, that we are fully persuaded their beautiful 
blossoms, exhibited in form and colour, will most amply repay for any 
labour that may be bestow'ed on the plants. 

Shrubs, &c., for Winter Bloom. —Such as are to bloom early 
should be gradually prepared, potted immediately, if required, and by 
the middle of the month introduce such as are desired to bloom by 
Christmas into the house or pit. The kinds which are well deserving 
such attention are Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Azaleas, Ealmias, 
Persian Lilacs, Andromedas, Carnations, Pinks, of which Anne Boleyn 
is the best, Rhododendrons, Rhodora, Deutzias, Rlbes, Spirea prunifolia, 
Mezereum, Gardenias, Cupheas, Heliotropes (the new blue is fine), 
Scarlet Pelargoniums, Cactus, Eranthemums, Justicias, Salvia, Ges- 
nereas, Corrmas, Chinese Primrose. Aconites, Mignonette, Primroses, 
Cinerarias, Stocks, Persian Iris, Crocus, Cyclamens, Sweet Violets, 
Hyacinths, Lily of the Valley, &c. 

In the final arrangement of the stock of plants in winter quarters, 
guard against crowding it ; drawn stock is not endured in these days ; 
it is far better to throw a portion entirely away than to spoil superior 
specimens. Much of second-rate character, which requires another 
season’s growth, may be preserved in good dry pits, at least until the 
middle of December, when, if very hard weather occurs, they may 
have a chance of removal, perhaps, to some of the other structures, 
until the end of January. It ought ever to be a maxim in regular 
plant-houses that no two plants touch ; still we must confess that many 
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who would admit the propriety of the principle are frequently com- 
pelled to practice otherwise, through want of sufficient accommo- 
dation. 

The Camellias which had been forced into growth in February and 
March will shortly be ready to open their buds. Let them be liberally 
supplied with clear and weak liquid manure. We use soot-water and 
guano in a liquid state, the latter in very small quantities. Nothing 
can exceed the healthy appearance of the plants so treated. The ap- 
plication of liquid manures is frequently wrongly conducted. There 
is no such wholesale manuring in Nature as we see practised in an 
artificial way. The ammonia of the atmosphere is presented in very 
weak doses, but in a continuous way. May we not take Nature as a 
model. 


A FEATHERED TULIP. 

The feathering of a tulip is a dark edge round the petals or flower- 
leaves. The flame is a dark, pointed spot, in the shape of a candle 
flame, in the centre of each petal. Tulips, according to the height to 
which their flower-stems grow, are called 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th-row 
flowers. The shortest are put next the edge of the bed, and are called 
Ist-row flowers. The tallest, in the middle of the bed, are the 4th-row 
flowers. 


LEAP, OR VEGETABLE MOULD. 

This very desirable and almost indispensable ingredient, is,, in many 
places, more difficult to obtain than either loam or peat. In country 
places, leaves can be collected either in woods or even by the sides of 
lanes under trees in abundance. And as leaf mould is such a treasure 
to the florist, no pains ought to be spared during the fall of the leaves 
to collect as many as possible. It is almost the best of all manures for 
the garden generally, but for plants in pots it is invaluable. It re- 
quires nearly two years to reduce it, by frequently turning over, so as 
to make it fit for the florist’s purposes. 






HUIDOUX’S EMPEREUR DE MAROC DAHLIA. ' 


N O flower, for the same period, has engaged the attention, and so 
deservedly been the object of admiration by a floricultural 
public, as the Dahlia, and certainly, too, no other has so amply com- 
pensated its admirers. We think the trutli of this statement will be 
admitted if we apply it to its majestic and elegant appearance, when 
grown as it can be, and in full bloom. Or to its vast extent in 
varieties, the richness, number, beauty, and distinctness of its colours, 
and the perfection of form it has attained, more especially within the 
last two or tliree years with the class termed Fancy Flowers,^’ con- 
sisting of striped, tipped, and spotted varieties. 

The kind we now figure was raised on the Continent, and sent out 
this year. It is a well formed flower, and the great contrast of colour 
presented renders it most distinct and attractive. It ought to be in 
the hands of all admirers. 


NOTES ON NEW OU RARE PLANTS. 

AcHIMENES CANDIDA. 

Recently introduced by G. W. Skinner, Esq., to the garden of the 
Horticultural Society. The plant grows from a foot to half a yani 
high, growing erect. The tube of the flower is half an inch long, 
yellow. The flat surface (limb) is white, with a faint streak of purple 
dots down the middle of each upper lobe, and yellow on the lower 
one. 

Anemone HYBRiDiE. 

A valuable hybrid, raised by Mi«. Gordon in the Horticultural 
Society’s Garden, between the pretty white flowered A. vitifolia and 
VoL. xvx, No, 24,— 2 A 
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A. japonica. The flower has broader petals and of more substance than 
the latter sort, and is white with a delicate tinge of rose. 

Aquileoia leptocerus— Slender-spubred Columbine. 

Mr. Burke found this species in the snake country of the rocky 
mountains. He observes — “ I found near Medicine River a most 
beautiful Columbine, growing at the foot of a hill in rich loamy soil 
in great abundance ; the flowers very large, beautifully white, variously 
tinged above with light blue. In my opinion it is not only the queen 
of Columbines, but the most beautiful of all herbaceous plants, and I 
never felt so much pleasure in finding a plant before.” The plant is 
perennial. Stem herbaceous, and grows about half a yard high. 
Each flower is from two to three inches across, white, or creamy 
white with a tinge of blue, more generally of purplish green. It has 
recently bloomed in the Royal Gardens of Kew. It deserves a place 
in the flower-garden, and when grown in masses is a handsome object. 

Aenebia echioides — Echium-like. (Syn. Leptospermum 
erectum). 

It is a hardy herbaceous plant, the flower-stems rise about ten 
inches high, terminating in large branching scorpioid spikes of yellow 
funnel-shaped flowers, having a wide spreading mouth. Each blossom 
is near an inch long, of a bright yellow colour, having five deep purple 
spots at the throat, giving it a very pretty appearance. It produces a 
very neat effect in the flower border, or when grown in a pot for some 
months in summer. It is in the collection at the Royal Gardens of 
Kew. 

Burtonia villosa — Villous. 

LeguminoscB, Didgmmia Monogynia. 

A handsome greenhouse shrubby plant from the Swan River, from 
whence it ^as sent by Mr. Drummond. It has flowered in the col- 
lection of Lucombe, Pince, and Co., of Exeter Nursery. It is a 
dwarfish heath-like shrub, blooming profusely in spikes at the extre- 
mity of the branches. The handsome pea-shaped flowers are nearly an 
inch across, of a rich purple colour, with a yellow centre. Like all 
the tribe it is well worthy a place in the greenhouse. 

Cantua bicolor— Two-coloured. 

Tolemonidcea. Pentandria Monogynia. 

A handsome shrubby gi’eeiihouse plant, growing two to three 
feet high, a native of jPeru, from whence it has been sent to Messrs, 
Veitch, with whom it has recently bloomed. It is a neat compact 
shrub with rich dark green foliage, the leaves being oval-shaped, and 
about three parts of an inch long. The flowers are funnel-shaped, an 
inch and a half long, and spreading at the flattened mouth to nearly 
the same extent across. The tube is a bright yellow colour, and the 
broad spreading limb a rich carnation red. It is one of the hand- 
somest flowering greenhouse plants which has hitherto been intro- 
duced. It deserves to be in every one. 
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Chibita Mooijii — Mr. Moon’s Chibita. 

In a recent number of our Magazine we figured this flower, and in 
the November number of the 3otamcal Magazine a noble figure of it 
is given. The plant bloompd beautifully in the Royal Gardens of 
Kew the last summer, and was an object of universal^ admiration. It 
deserves to be in every warm greenhouse or stove, blooming splendidly 
for a long period. We find it to grow very freely. 

Iambosa Malacensis—Malay apple. 

A native of the Malay Islands, and is also cultivated in the West 
Indies on account of its fruit. It /orms a handsome shrub, six or 
eight feet high. The flowers arise from the old wood, in large cymes 
of near twenty in each ; they are of a rich purple-red colour, and the 
numerous long, thus coloured filaments produce a singular and beau- 
tiful effect. It is in the collection at Kew. (Figured in BoL Mag, 
4408.) 

Lupinus afpinis. 

Recently introduced by Mr. Hartweg from Monteroy. It is a 
hardy annual, very much of the size and habit of the beautiful L. 
nanus, growing about eight inches high, and blooming most profusely 
for a long period, well suited to be grown in masses as a margin flower 
for a bed. They are of a bright blue with a clear white spot in front. 
In the Horticultural Society’s Garden. 

Monardella unbulata. (Lamiacse.) 

A hardy annual, growing about ten inches high, having terminal 
heads of bright violet-coloured flowers. The plant is fragrant. In the 
Horticultural Society’s Garden. 

Passiflora amabilis— White-crowned Passion-flower. 

It is a' climber of medium habit. The calyx and petals are of a 
bright red within and greenish without. The crown of filaments are 
white, which produce a pretty contrast with the rich colour of the 
petals. It bloomed the past summer in the collection at the Royal 
Gardens of Kew. (Figured in Bot, Mag. 4406.) 

Rhododendron Javanicdm — Java Rose Bay, 

This splendid flowering plant is a native of Java, where it grows in 
the dense forests. There are several varieties of it known in Java, 
differing in the yellow or orange shades. It is a fine looking shrub, 
growing several feet high. The heads of flowers are about six inches 
in diameter. A single flower is near three inches across, of a deep 
orange colour. It requires to be grown in the greenhouse. Messrs. 
Veitch have had it in fine flower, 

SWAINSONIA CORONILLJSPOLIA— CORONILLA-LEAVED. 

A greenhouse shrubby plant, growing two to three feet high, and 
blooms very profusely. The very elegant pea-formed flowers are 
produced in long racemes, the spreading upper portion of the flower is 
of a violet-crimson colour with a yellow eye, and the keel of a deep 

2 a2 
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purple. When the plant is property grown, it is highly ornamental, 
and deserves to be in every greenhouse. It can be purchased now at 
a very low price. (Figured in Pax. Mag, Bot,) 


NEW OR SUPERB FLORISTS’ FLOWERS. 

PicoTEES. — Prince Albert (Marris's). A heavy edged purple, of 
superb form and excellence. 

Ada (Barringer’s). A heavy edged red, of good substance, and 
fine form. 

Queen of England (Barringer’s). A light edged red, the margin 
being very neatly distinct. 

Helen (Barringer’s). A light edged purple, very neat. 

Jessica (May’s). A heavy edged purple, a flower of good shape 
and substance. 

Prince of Wales (Harris’s). A heavy edged red, of excellent form. 

Jenny Lind (Ely’s). A heavy edged purple, a fine formed flower. 

Schamel (Read’s). A light edged purple, of excellent qualities. 

Regina (Gatlifl^s). A violet purple heavy edged flower, very hand- 
some. 

Miss Turner. A heavy edged red, good form and substance. 

Gem (Youell’s). A light edged purple, of first-rate excellence. 

Marquis of Exeter (Ilalliday’s). A heavy edged light purple. A 
fine formed flower. 

Fairy Queen (Barringer’s). A light edged purple. 

New Pansies. — Magnificent (Ncilson’s). It lias a rich rose ground 
colour, surrounded by a deep dark claret, with a delicate white hue 
completely encircling the outer edges of the three lower petals. 
Petals of good substance. A superb formed flower, and its singularly 
contrasted colours render it particularly handsome. 

Blackley Hero. A self purple-coloured flower, perfectly round, 
good substance, and smooth edge. 

New Tulip. — Earl of Dartmouth (Bunn’s). Cup fine; petal of 
good substance, bottom pure and stainless, stamens clean; ground 
colour a rich chrome. Feather clean, bold and intense. It is a fourth 
row floM^er of first class excellence. 


CULTURE OF THE WALLFLOWER. 

BY A BBITON, 

I AM an ardent admirer of flowers, and rejoice* at the appearance of 
lovely strangers being so constantly introduced into this country from 
foreign climes ; but, at the same time, I have to regret that some of 
our old friends are neglected, not, I am well assured, for want of 
merit, but because they have been almost from time immemorial the 
finest ornaments of our flower-beds. I intend, successively, to bring 
before the readers of this Magazine some of these, in order to induce 
Bomething like former attention to them, and such as th^ are entitled 
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to. For the present Number I shall introduce the Wallflower, 
and what object of beauty and fragrance can vie with this spring 
visitant when displaying its charms to the beholder, whether it adorns 
the flower border, or as the poets say of it, — 

“ The rude stone fence, with fragrant Wallflowers gay, 

To me more pleasure yield 

Than all the pomp imperial domes display.” 

Ye Wallflowers, shed your tints of golden dye. 

On which the morning sunbeams love to rest, — 

On which, when glory fills the glowing west 
The parting splendours of the day’s decline, 

With fascination to the heart address’d 

So tenderly and beautifully shine 

As if reluctant still to leave that hoary shrine.” 

“ Fair handed spring unbosoms every grace ; 

Throws out the Snowdrop, and the Crocus first, 

The Daisy, IViinrose, Violet darkly blue. 

And Polyanthus of unnumbered dyes ; 

The yellow Wallflower, stained with iron brown ; 

And lavish bloom, that scents the garden round.” 

The Wallflowers are, in fact, Stocks ; but very pi*operly designated 
Wallflower Stocks ; they arc now, however, by custom, termed Wall- 
flowers, entirely dro})ping the other name. Jn France the flower 
is much esteemed, and its name somewhat imports its estimate — the 
gold Stick i the golden Branch ; the golden Garland. 

Herrick tells us the origin both of the name and flower; — 

‘‘ Why this flower is now called so, 

List, sweet maids, and you shall know. 

Understand this firstling was 
Once a brisk and bonny lass 
Kept as close as Danae was, 

Who, a sprightly spriugal loved ; 

And to have it fully proved, 

Up she got upon a wall. 

Tempting down to slide withall j 
But the silken twist untied 
So she fell, and bruised, she died. 

Love, in pity to the deed, 

And her loving, luckless speed, 

Turned her to this plant, we call 
Now the flow'er of the wall.” 

In floral language the Wallflower stands as the emblem of fidelity in 
misfortune, because it attaches itself to the desolate, and enlivens the 
ruins which time and neglect would otherwise have rendered terrible. 
It hides the savage strokes of feudal times on the castle walls, fills the 
space of the wanted stone in the mouldering church, and wreathes a 
garland on the crumbling monument no loiiger noticed by friendly 
relations. 
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For this, obedient zephyrs bear i 

Her light seeds round yon turret’s moild^ , 

And, undispersed by tempest, there 
They rise in vegetable gold.” 

It is the flower with which the romance writers embellish all their 
decaying battlements, falling towers, and monastic ruins, and it seems 
as necessary to their stories as the dark ivy, the screeching owl, and 
the gliding spectre itself. 

“ Why loves my flower, the sweetest flower 
That swells the golden breast of May — 

Thrown rudely o’er this ruin’d tower 
To waste her solitary day ? 

Why when the mead, the spicy vale. 

The grove and genial garden call, 

Will she her fragrant soul exhale, 

Unheeded on the lonely wall ? ” 

A northern poet says, — 

And well the lovely infant knew 
Recesses where the Wallflower grew. 

And Honeysuckle loved to crawl 
Up the low crag and ruin’d wall. 

1 deem’d such nooks the sweetest shade, 

The sun in all his round surveyed ; 

And still I thought that shattered tower 
The mightiest work of human power.” 

Ihe common Wallflower is a native of the south of Europe, and is 
found wild in Switzerland, France, and Spain ; and we may presume 
that it was one of the earliest flowers which w'as cultivated in our 
gardens, from its being so constantly found on the ruins of our oldest 
buildings. The Wallflowers which grow out of the crevices of old 
buildings are of a much hardier nature than those of the garden, for as 
they can receive but little moisture by the fibres of the roots, their 
stem becomes firm and woody and able to bear the frost without 
injury, whereas those cultivated in the garden become succulent, and 
consequently more susceptible of cold. 

The two principal varieties of the Wallflower are the yellow, and 
the red or bloody. From these, by intermixture, has many varieties 
sprung, as the yellow striped with a reddish brown, or the red striped 
with yellow, We have frequently sown the seeds of the rich iron- 
brown coloured on old walls, and they have uniformly degenerated into 
a plain yellow ; we therefore conclude this to have been the natural 
colour, and the dark tint to have been first caused by the impreg- 
nation with its relative the scarlet flowering Stock, as by blending 
these two colours together a rich iron-brown will be produced. Within 
the last few years a number of beautiful single and semi-double 
flowering varieties have been imported from Germany, they comprise 
purple, lilac, violet, brown, yellow, scarlet, red, and others ; of nearly 
all these colours there are striped kinds as well as self-coloured. These 
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varietieft have been originated between the Wallflower and the Stocks ; 
they are beautiful, and well deserve to be in every flower-garden, es- 
pecially near the dwelling-house. 

The Wallflower having double flowers has been cultivated nearly 
three hundred years in this country ; of it we have the blood-red, black, 
golden yellow, and pale yellow, and another which is nearly green : 
the four first kinds are worthy of every attention. They are so highly 
esteemed in some of the northern counties that they rank as prize 
flowers, and form a class for competition. It is quite surprising to see 
the very large specimens which are produced, spikes in bloom from 
eighteen to twenty-four inches long. 

When the double flowering ones have ceased blooming they soon 
produce an abundance of shoots, and it is from such, being taken off 
entire, that the increase is readily obtained. The shoots should be 
taken off when they are from two to three inches long, having become 
a little firm at the lower part so as not to be likely to damp off, dress 
away the lower leaves about half way up, and then insert them either 
under a hand-glass in a shady situation, or in pots. A good close 
loamy soil is the best for their more certain striking root in. As soon 
as they are well rooted they may be potted singly into small pots, and 
be repotted if required, also be preserved in a cool-pit till March when 
they may be turned out into the open border, or be at once taken 
from the striking bed, and planted out where it is intended they shall 
bloom the following year. This planting out should be done as early 
as possible, so they may get well established in the ground previous to 
winter ; this is very essential to their enduring through that season in 
the very cold parts of this country. A dry situation and sandy loam 
contribute to preservation. For winter protection too, a few fir or 
furze branches stuck around answers well ; any [attention is amply 
repaid when in bloom. An annual increase of young plants is best, 
but when it is desirous to retain plants that have become too large or 
straggling, they must be cut into the desired size and form, doing this 
as soon as blooming is over ; they speedily push and become handsome 
plants. 

The single flowering kinds are increased readily by seeds. For to 
have blooming plants early in spring sow early in August. To bloom 
from the beginning of July sow about tlie middle of September. To 
bloom in September and to the end of the season sow in May. When 
it is desired to perpetuate any particular variety, it is easily done by 
slips, for if other kinds bloom in the neighbourhood the flowers will 
be, almost certain, to be impregnated by the attention of bees, and the 
})rogeny from seed be different from the parents. Tht Wallflower 
delights in a good sandy loam, vegetable mould, and well-rotted cow- 
dung, and in such it should be in order to bloom satisfactory, but 
grown in a rather poor soil ; in winter, the shoots are not so fleshy, 
but smaller and more ripened, and stand the winter better. The richer 
soil is easily supplied to the plant early in spring. 
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ON STOPPING THE BLEEDING OF SOFT WOODED 
PELARGONIUMS. 

BY A PRACTITIONER. 

In last month’s Number powdered lime is recommended. The plan I 
adopt, is, as soon as the plants are cut down I lay them on their sides, 
and they are not watered till I perceive that shoots are pushing ; I 
llien place them erect, and water, &c. 

THE YELLOW PICOTEE. 

Last spring we introduced the subject of raising yellow Picotees, 
possessing all the essential properties of [)erfection, fully equal to those 
flowers we now possess of any other colour. We solicited our friends 
who cultivate this lovely class of flowers to attempt the object by a 
careful attention to the impiegiiation of those flowers most likely to 
lead to the result. W e hope that our request has been complied with, 
and tlie proof ere long w ill be realized. It is most desirable we should 
have fine-shaped flowers with a smooth-edged petal, of good substance, 
and of a clear rich yellow, w ith a distinct lacing, and such of both the 
light and Jieavy edged kinds. By attention to hybridizing, we now 
have superb flowers, with edging of scarlet, red, purple, rose, crimson, 
chocolate, &c., and in the yellows we may have equally fine varieties, 
of all shades from the primrose to the deepest and richest yellow. 

In tlie last Number of the Midland Floristy there are some 
remarks upon the same subject by Dr. Horner. Tlie doctor observes, — 
‘‘ In the more northern counties a taste for the yellow Picotee still 
lingers, and many there be tliat lament the W'ant of good sorts. There 
is demand, but no supply. Because, then, of the countless combina- 
tions and diversity, both in the ground colour and the lacing, of -which 
it is capable, because of its yet existing imperfections, let the effort, too 
long delayed, be in earnest commenced, to raise this flower to its true 
jiosiiion ; the chiefest of the Dianthus class, and to constitute it the 
most perfect, as it is the most beautiful aud attractive.” 


ON THE CULTIVATION OF CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

BY AN OLD AMATEUR FLORIST. 

In compliance with the request of a correspondent in the September 
Number for information how to cultivate the various species of Cypri- 
pediums, I forward you the following particulars of my mode of treat- 
ment. 

Cypripedium is from Kt/pris, Venus, snidpodion, a slipper, or lady’s 
slipper, in allusion to the form of the flower, which is shaped like a 
slioc. The flower is not only singular in appearance, but some of 
them are very handsome. One of the species is a native of this 
country, and several oth.ers have been introduced from foreign climes. 

Ail the species I possess I cultivate as follows : — I plant them 
ill large pans, sixteen to eighteen inches across, and eight inches 
deep. These pans are filled one-tliird of their depth with drainage. 
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For Cypripedium calceolus, which is a native of Britain, I use pieces 
of old mortar, lime rubbish, &c., and for the other species broken 
potsherds. 

The compost in which I grow Cypripedium calceolus consists of 
the following materials : — One barrowful of decayed straw thatch or 
leaf mould, but thatch is preferable ; one-fourth of sandy red loam, 
one-fourth of pulverised lime rubbish, and one-fourth of clean sharp 
grey sand. 

The roots are planted very near the surface, and a handful of clean 
sand placed over the buds or crowns. On the surface of the pans I 
plant live growing moss, and grass round the edge. The plants have 
the pots top-dressed once a year, performing it as soon as they have 
flowered, in doing which the grass is pulled out, and small roots of it 
are again planted. If I wish to divide my plants (which should very 
seldom be done), I do it at this season of the year, whilst they are in a 
growing state, keeping them covered with glass for a week or two, and 
well watered ; if the weather is warm and dry, they scarcely feel the 
removal. 

During summer the pans are kept plunged in a situation where they 
have the morning sun to shine upon them till ten o’clock. 

The same kind of preparation and treatment in other respects, I 
have practised with the American yellow-flowered species, viz., Cypri- 
pedium pubescens, and C. parviflorum, with the exception of the lime 
rubbish ; I have no doubt, however, it would also suit these species, 
but I have not tried it. 

C. spectabile, also a native of North America, requires a different 
soil, viz. : — a barrowful of sandy peat earth ; half a barrowful of soft 
peat soil, with Sphagnum growing amongst it ; the same quantity of 
old straw thatch or leaf mould, and a similar proportion of sharp grey 
sand. The roots arc planted as described above. 

When my plants are in a growing state, I give all the species abun- 
dance of water. C. spectabile particularly requires it. Tliis latter 
will not bear removal whilst in a growing state, as the yellow-flowered 
species do, viz., C. pubescens, C. parviflorum, C.'humile. C. arietinum 
should be grown in leaf mould and sand, as light as possible, and be 
treated in other respects as the before-namwl kinds. 

My reason for planting grass round the edges of tlie pans is, because 
I find the roots of Cypripediums delight in running amongst the roots 
of grass. This is very observable on examination, in the summer 
season, when I have uniformly found vigorous white roots round the 
inside of the pans, which is ;a certain sign of health, the best proof 
whereof is evinced in the vigour of the plants. 

I never protect ray Cypripediums from autumnal rains, as is the 
practice of many cultivators of this tribe of plants. I find that they 
do not in the slightest degree suffer from moisture, provided the pans 
are properly drained, so that the water can pass quickly away. 

During severe frost, I cover the pans with sheaves of clean dry 
straw, but I allow the plants to have all the moisture of the winter 
season, when the weather is mild. 

By pursuing the treatment as above described for a number of years, 
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this class of plants will be kept in health and vigour, and will annually 
increase in size. I had this season one root of C. pubescens, which 
produced fifteen flowering stems, and another root of C. calceolus, 
with thirteen blossoms,— both of which have been grown from very 
small plants. I have also been most successful with C. spectabile. 

A very suitable mode of treatment with the tender species of Cypri- 
pediums, I m\\ send for another Number. 


CULTURE OF FLOWERS FOR WINTER DECORATION. 

BY A. B., OF WILTS. 

Lobelia gracilis forms a neat little plant of a trailing habit, tlie 
small lilac flowers, producing a pleasing effect with its dark green 
foliage. I once grew some plants of it in a warm conservatory, which 
flowered beautifully from August until the following May. It succeeds 
admirably when trained to a trellis. Plants are easily raised by cut- 
tings. A slight sandy compost suits it best. 

Nemophila insignis and N. automaria. These cultivated in pots 
and grown together give a lively appearance during the dull months 
of winter, the former producing dark blue flowers, and the latter white 
flowers dotted with black spots. Every conservatory ought to be in 
possession of a few of these plants, as they grow and flower well in any 
spare corner, and in such places where many plants will not thrive. 
They are of easy culture, and continue flowering throughout the entire 
winter. The first week in July is the best time to‘ make a prepara- 
tion for a winter’s supply, the seeds should be sown in shallow pans and 
then placed in a cool frame. When the seedlings are strong enough 
they are put off into 48-sized pots, four plants in each pot, and in this 
size the Nemophilas flow'er beautifully. They grow well in sandy 
loam and leaf mould. 

Gilia tricolor. A pretty little annual, not perhaps sufficiently cul- 
tivated during winter to know its value. It requires about the same 
treatment as the Nemophilas, the seeds being sown the latter end of 
summer, with a view of getting the plants well established in pots 
before the dull season commences. Water at all times must be applied 
very cautiously. 

Phlox Drummondii, with its numerous varieties of elegant colours 
are well worthy of pot culture. It is easily raised by cuttings or seeds. 
The Phloxes form beautiful objects when grown to large specimens, 
and brought into flower early in the autumn, after which they continue 
flowering for a long duration. It thrives well in sandy peat, loam, and 
leaf mould, in equal parts. 

Phlox alba. This is a perennial, and of a dwarf habit. It is a very 
valuable plant for bedding out into the flower garden during summer. 
Early in the autumn the best of the plants being carefully lifted from 
the bed and potted, and placing them in an intermediate greenhouse, 
will produce flowers throughout a great part of winter, forming a 
pleasing contrast to the Phlox Drummondii. It grows and flowers 
well in almost any kind of soil. It is increased by division of the roots. 

(To be continued,) 
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ROSES. 

The planting season having arrived, we are again favoured with De- 
scriptive Catalogues, as announced in our Advertising Sheet of our 
October and November numbers. In addition to the description of 
the Hoses, some general remarks are given on the various sections of 
them. 

Tliat of Messrs. Paul’s contains the following, and as they may 
assist our readers in making selections out of a class or classes suited 
to their object, we extract the portions with that object in view. 


SUMMER ROSES. 

PnovENCE Roses. [Rosa Centifolia.] 

In this section are some of the finest Globular Roses grown ; their 
delicious fragrance is known to every one. To grow them in the 
highest 'state of beauty they should have a rich soil, and be pruned 
tolerably close. 

Moss, and their Hybrids, 

Like the Provence, they require high cultivation^ and their in- 
creased beauty amply repays whatever additional attention they may 
receive. 

Du Luxembourg and Princess Adelaide are remarkable for great 
vigour of growth. They should be pruned very little ; some branches 
should be thinned out, and the remaining ones bent downw^ards, to 
induce a profusion of flowers. They may be grown, also, as Pillar 
Roses. The moderate and dwarf Moss Roses require close pruning. 

Damask Roses. 

In this section are to be found some very pretty pink Roses, with a 
delicate shade of salmon pervading the flowers, rendering them alike 
distinct and beautiful. The shoots and leaves of the Damask Roses 
are of a very light green, from which they present a striking contrast, 
when introduced among other Roses. Otherwise, they may readily be 
distinguished by their rough spinous shoots and coriaceous leaves. 

Alba Roses, and their Hybrids. [R. Alba.] 

The Alba Roses form but a small section, but are, from their 
extreme delicacy of colouring, a very valuable and popular one. I’hey 
are distinct and surpaKSsingly beautiful; as white, blush, flesh, and 
pink Roses, wholly without equal. 

French, Gallica or Garden Roses, 

The flowers are remarkable for their brilliant and richly-varied hues, 
perfect outline, fulness, and regularity in the disposition of the petals ; 
to all which must be added a delicious fragrance. In this section are 
some interesting striped, marbled, and spotted Roses, singularly beau- 
tiful. They require moderately close pruning. 
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Like the former, they possess those qualifications indispen^ble for 
exhibition— form and fulness— in a remarkable degree : they are 4eli« 
cately coloured, and altogether beautiful Roses. 

Hybrids of Chinese, Bourhon, and Noisette Roses. 

Some of the varieties marked Vig. or Rob. grow to perfection as 
Climbing or Pillar Roses. In pruning, they should be well thinned 
out, and the shoots left for flowering shortened but little. The mode- 
rate growers require closer pruning. To the exhibitor these Hybrids 
are altogether indispensable, frequently concentrating in the same 
flower perfection in the desired points — size, form, and fulness ; and 
further, many of them are brilliantly coloured. 

Scotch Roses, and Hybrid Scotch. 

These Roses are very early bloomers, and very sweet. The true 
Scotch are all globular, small, and double, uud of dwarf conqiact 
growth; they arc only grown as Dwarfs. The Hybrid Scotch are 
grown both as Dwarfs and Standards, and are pretty, distinct Roses. 

Austkian Roses. [R. Lutca.] 

Ilarrisonii and the Persian Yellow are the two best lianly yellow 
Roses in cultivation. The latter cannot be too highly recommended ; 
its flowers are of a deep golden yellow, and the foliage has the fragrance 
of the Sweet Drier. It blooms freely under ordinary treatment, but 
requires care in pruning; the head should be well tliiiined, and the 
shoots that arc left for lloweTing suffered to remain long, for if 
shortened mucli, a fine head is formed, but tlierc will be no flowers. 


CLIMBING UObES. 

Boursault Roses. [R. Alpina.] 

This is quite a distinct section, and, as Climbing Roses, are very 
gorgeous ; they are hardy, rapid growers, blooming in immense clus- 
ters, requiring, when pruned, well thinning out, but little shortening. 

Ayrshire Roses and their Hybrids. [R. Arvensis.] 

These may be correctly termed Running Roses ; their growth is 
fine and very rapid. For planting in rough situations, where others 
will not thrive ; for covering banks ; or for running up old trees or 
pillars, the Ayrshire are excellent. They also form Weeping Roses 
of the first description when worked on tall stems. 

Evergreen Roses. [R. Sempervirens.] 

These are valuable Climbing Roses, blooming in large clusters of 
from ten to fifty blooms each, and holding their dark green shining 
foliage through a great part of winter ; they are free growers, and 
quite hardy. Like the Ayrshire, they form beautiful “ Weeping 
^ses.” In pruning, the heads should be well thinned out, a few of 
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the most pendant shoots being left their whole length, which will 
flower to their very points, giving to the tree the appearance of a 
beautiful half globe, a mass of flower. A few of the best from each 
section are grown for sale in this manner. 

BAi7K8iiE Roses. [R. Banksise.] 

These Roses require a warm wall and dry border, with two or three 
years’ growth, to bloom in perfection ; they are then very beautiful. 
They also flower well in pots. They should be pruned very little ; 
merely a few of the late strong shoots cut out about Midsummer. 


AUTUMNAL BOSES. 

(Flowering from July to November.) 

PERrETUAL Moss. PERPETUAL ScOTCH. DamASK PeRPETUAL. 

These Roses are celebrated for their sweetness ; they are perfectly 
hardy, and continue to give forth their flowers through the summer 
and autumn. They are mostly of one rate of growth, forming com- 
pact headed standards. 

Hybrid Perpetual. 

Varieties resembling in growth and foliage the Hybrids of the Chinese, 

The hybrid Perpetuals are very beautiful Roses. These, with the 
Damask Perpetuals and Bourbons, are the finest and hardiest among 
the autumnals, and cannot be too highly recommended to amateurs 
residing near the metropolis, or in any locality where the Tea-scented 
or Chinese do not thrive well. They are fine forcing Roses, and very 
sweet. It would seem that few are better adapted for pot culture. 
They thrive best in a rich soil, with close pruning, regulated a little 
by tiie rate of growth. The vigorous and robust growers succeed well 
grown as Pillar Roses. 

Bourbon Roses. Noisette Roses. 

The Noisettes are fine Roses, blooming mostly in large clusters 
throughout the summer and autumn ; some of them scarcely cease 
blooming for months. They are mostly free growers, and sweet ; the 
true Noisettes very hardy. The vigorous groAyers are well adapted 
for Climbing or Pillar Roses, blooming fine very late in the year. 

Chinese, or Bengal Roses. [R. Indica.] 

These Roses are well adapted for growing in pots, or for planting 
in beds or lawns, or in any situation where an abundance and constant 
succession of flowers is desired. Compared w’ith other Roses, they 
are of small growth ; on this point differing less among themselves 
than most other sections. Here are some rich crimson Roses, very 
beautiful. Some are highly fragrant. 

Tea-scented Roses. 

The Sea Roses are celebrated for their extreme delicacy of colour- 
ing and delicious fragrance. They are rather tender, and require 
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protection from frost during winter. When planted out of doors, the 
chief thing necessary for their successful cultivation is a soil well 
drained ; and if it be not naturally so, this point must be attained by 
artificial means. A light rich soil is preferable, and a slight protection 
against frost suffices. We have found branches of the Fern (Pteris 
aquilina), which grows plentifully on most commons, sttick loosely 
among the plants^ so as not to exclude the circulation of the air, to 
answer this end perfectly ; it may be removed once or twice during 
winter in mild drying weather. Fir or Furze branches will answer 
the same purpose. For forcing and for pot-culture, when grown under 
glass, the Tea Roses are without equal. 

SEEDLING PANSIES. 

It is stated by a celebrated grower, that seedlings raised from the 
seed collected from spring blown flowers, always produce the most 
perfect formed. This no doubt arises from the circumstance of their 
being less facilities employed at that early period to convey the pollen 
from inferior sorts to the better ones, and collectors of the seed, of 
course, refuse to gather from any but what are deemed of excellent 
quality, and thus the progeny must in the general be better in pro- 
portion. 


AUTUMN BLOOMING PANSIES. 

There are some kinds of Pansies bloom best in autumn, the following 
are of that class, and all of fine properties. We select from the Florist, 
— Beirs Duke of Norfolk and Aurora, Youell’s Supreme and Mar- 
chioness of Lothian, Hooper’s Berry er. Wonderful, and Blooming 
Girl, Thomson’s Advancer, Constellation, Candidate, and Duchess of 
Rutland, Ilall’s Rainbow, Turner’s Gem, Miss Edwards, and Addison, 
Gossett’s Orastes and Pblynices, Brown’s Arethusa and Major’s 
Milton. 


HYACINTHS GROWN IN MOSS. 

Fill an ornamental jar, or other suitable vessel, with fresh moss, let it 
be sprinkled with water, and place the bulb or bulbs firmly therein, 
covering them over with it. Let them be placed in a dark situation 
where it is a little warm, and the moss must be kept just moist, using 
water at all times about new milk warm.* When tlie roots have 
pushed about three inches long, let the vessel be removed to the light. 
A circular wire frame, with a few pieces across to tie the inside flower 
stems to, will keep them in a properly arranged and secure state. Mr. 
Hamilton, Seedsman, 156, Cheapside, London, will supply such to 
order at a reasonable price. 

* All Hyacinths, whether grown in soil or in pots, or in water in glasses, if they 
are placed in a warm situation, should have the water of a gentle warmth, as cold 
water to such would soon produce sickness. , 
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ON THE LILY. 

A FLOWER GARDEN, with its appendages, is a source which affords 
delight and instruction to every contemplative mind. In our journey- 
ing through this world none of* us escape scenes and pangs of sorrow, 
but how often have our minds been soothed and mollified by the sight 
and fragrance of lovely flowers, and we have frequently realized that 
to be a truth which has been uttered, “ Every flower is a sermon,** 
and preaches to us loudly and powerfully of the minute care and 
tender love of ours and its Creator. 

And what flower, amidst immensity, is more calculated to arrest the 
mind than the Lily. Thus and there engaged the poet wrote 
Ye loftier Lilies, bath*d in morning’s dew. 

Of purity and innocence renew 
Each lovely thought — ■ 

The exceeding beauty and delicacy of the Lily has been celebrated 
by writers in all ages from the time of Solomon to the present period. 
It was regarded by Jesus Christ himself as being more splendid than 
Jerusalem’s great king when arrayed in all his gorgeous apparel ; and 
on this account we cannot behold the Lily without feeling a kind of 
reverence for the flower mingled with our admiration for their ele- 
gance of form and purity. 

‘‘ Queen of the field, in milk-white mantle drest, 

The lovely Lily waved her curling crest.” 

The Lily, of all the children of the spring. 

The palest — fairest too where fair ones are.” 

“ In virgin beauty blows 
The tender Lily languishingly sweet.” 

“ Observe the rising Lily’s snowy grace. 

Observe the various vegetable race ; 

Tliat neither toil nor spin, but careless grow. 

Yet see how warm they blush, how bright they glow ; 
What regal vestments can with them compare ? 

What king so shining or what queen so fair?” 

It is a source of additional pleasure to us that to the noble race of 
Lilies which have adorned our gardens from remote ages, we have 
within the last few years added to the valuable family the charming 
members from Japan and Mexico, with some hybrid productions raised 
in our own country. 

It is a generally received opinion that the oldest Lily of our gardens 
is the Lilium candidura, the common White Lily. It is doubtless a 
native of the Holy Land ; and that a flower of such magnificence and 
sweetness of odour should have early attracted the notice of the Greek 
and Roman naturalists arises from a natural cause, since we find them 
as anxious to make additions to the plants of their country as the 
botanists of modern days. 

The heathen nations held this flower in so high a regard as to con- 
secrate it to their queen of the gods, Juno, from whom they say it 
originally sprang. And in order that this celebrated flower should 
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lose none of its celestial dignity, We . shall relate their account of the 
secret cause from which the Lily blesses our earth. . 

“ Jupiter, wishing to render Hercules immotthl, that he 
him amongst the divinitlasj fwevidled on Jdno to take a diauglil &f 
nectar, and queen Juno fell Immediately into a ptofimnd dmhlMrt 
Jupiter then placed the infant Hercules to her breast, 1h Oifler 
that the divine milk might enter his frame, and so cause his Immfv^ 
tality. The infant drew the milk faster than he could swallow, whibt 
some drops fell to the earth, from which this flower, (White Lily) 
immediately sprang up, and from this fabulous account it was eallea 
Bosa Junonia, that is, Juno’s Rose.” Such were the superstitions of 
olden times as relating to this lovely flower. 

Aluat, in his celebrated emblems, tells us that Celestial Beauty 
is represented surrounded by a glory, half of the head hidden in the 
clouds, and as holding a Lily in one hand, and a compass and a ball 
in the other. And that Beauty is represented with a garland of Lilies 
and Violets. 

As all nations agree in making a Lily the symbol of purity and 
modesty, it is the fit attribute of beauty, and perhaps no inhabitants of 
the earth blend it so happily with the Rose as the fair daughters of 
Britain. 

In the Hebrew language the name Susannah signifies a Lily. In 
the Celtic language Lily signifies whiteness. 

It is related by Boyle that Charles the Fifth of Spain, in his retire- 
ment, planted a Lily at the end of August, in the year 1558. The 
monarch died on the twenty-first of the following month, and it is pre- 
tended that, at the moment of liis death, the bulb of this Lily shot out 
on a sudden a stem with two joints, supporting flowers as full blown 
and as odoriferous as the flowers are in Si)ain in their ordinary season. 
This beautiful flower was cut (we are told), and placed upon the great 
altar of the church of St. Juste on the borders of Castile. 

By whom, and at what period, this beautiful Lily was brought to 
this country, is beyond our research ; but most probably it was one of 
the plants we gained from Palestine by means of the early Crusaders, 
as Chaucer notices it in armorial bearings — 

“ Upon his crest he bare a tour, 

And therein stiked a Lily flour.” 

It was in the reign of Edward the Third that the Herald’s College 
w'as first instituted in England, and in eighteen years afterwards this 
monarch ordered the arms of France to be quartered with those of 
England, which continued to emblazon the British arms for four hun- 
dred and forty-four years. 

The Lily appears to have been a favourite flower with the ancient 
Greeks, and in the wedding ceremonies of the modern Greeks the 
priest is supplied with two chaplets of Lilies and ears of corn, which 
he places on the heads of the bride and bridegroom as emblems of 
purity and abundance. All the wedding party are then crowned with 
flowers, and as they pass by the houses of their acquaintance, flowers, 
nuts, and cakes are strewed from the windows. 
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Tbe Bomani ap{^ to have wgatded the Lily with equal admira* 
tioQy for they had it preserved or planted in baskets* Pliny mentions 
the Lily as next to the Rose. 

The common Water Lily was so fiimiliar in the time of Queen Eli- 
zabeihf that Gerard speaks of it as a native plant. He says, Our 
English White Lillie groweth in most gardens of England.” He 
farther telR us, « That he received roots of White Lillies from Con- 
stantinople under the Turkish title of Sultan Zambach, which means 
Sultan's great White Flower.” 

This magnificent Lily is easy of cultivation ; it does not like fre- 
quent change, but when the number of bulbs in one batch are as many 
as eight or ten, then take it up wholly and divide it into two equal 
parts, not severing each bulb, but retaining the four together, replant 
each portion as soon as can be done, for it is much more liable to 
suffer from being out of the ground than any other Lily. 

- • The period to take them up and re-plant is the first week in Septem- 
ber. They ought not to be taken up sooner than every third year. 
They flourish in a deep rich loamy soil, having a dry substratum. 
The crown of the bulb should be four inches below the surface of the 
ground. Never remove them at the spring season, as this checks their 
flowering for several years. They make a fine appearance when a few 
bulbs are together, and grow vigorously. When this Lily is planted 
in a flower border backed with the rich green foliage of shrubs, &c., 
they have a fine effect when in bloom. In the large half circle flower 
garden in front of the long range of plant houses, &c., in the grounds 
of his Grace the Duke of Devonshire at Chiswick-house, the boundary 
border has a large patch of these Lilies at about two yards' distance 
from each other, and, backed by green, they had a beautiful appear- 
ance when viewed from the centre of the houses. 

Some persons prefer growing it in the Rose border, or bed, in con- 
sequence of the emblematical combination of Purity (the Lily), and 
Beauty (the Rose). They appear very lovely when rising up amidst 
a mass of highly coloured Roses, and displaying their elegant flowers. 
No flower-garden siiould be without it, and it o\ight to form one of 
the floral ornaments in every cottagers' garden. It is stated that there 
are about twenty varieties of this Lily. Bulbs may be procured at a 
very reasonable price. 

( To he continued,) 


CYCLAMEN PERSICUM. 

BY AMICUS. 

Several papers relative to the culture of this lovely sweet-scented 
flower have already appeared in this Magazine, but 1 think it cannot 
too often be brought before the notice of all lovers of fragrant flowers, 
and especially when it is to be had so very cheap and of such easy 
culture. With me it flourishes admirably by the following simple 
attention. 

Whon, in spring, the plants have ceased blooming, I turn them out 
V 0 I.XV 1 . No.24.-A:s. 2 b 
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into the open ground in a good rich sandy loam, in a bed that is raised 
about half a foot above the surrounding ground. The situation is 
sheltered from cold winds, and the bed is shaded during mid-day by a 
large red cedar tree, from eleven o’clock till two. Attention to water- 
ing, &c«, is duly given, in order to promote the vigour of the roots. 
At the end of August I take them up and repot in pots as the size of 
the root requires, generally using 24’s to 82’s. A rich soil of equal 
parts of vegetable mould and good loam is niy compost. After pot- 
ting, a free soaking of water is given, and I place them in a cool 
fmme, where they remain till October. I then take a few into the 
greenhouse, put them near the glass, and in a warm situation. They 
soon come into bloom, and produce abundance of flowers. A succes- 
sion is taken in, and by this means I have a supply of flowers from 
October to May, at which time they are turned out into the open 
ground again. 


THE BELLADONNA LILY. 

BY BUBBIENSIS. 

About twenty years ago I procured some bulbs of the above beautiful 
Lily, and having the advantage of growing some at the foot of a south 
aspected garden wall, and also of a west one, I planted thirty of them, 
at equal distances, in a very good, rich, deep soil, placing the bulbs 
nine inches deep, so as to have them protected from frost. 

In three years’ (or many in two years) time the whole of the bulbs 
bloomed beautifully, in some three or four stems, and one year there 
were fifteen flowers on one stem. They continued to bloom in Septem- 
ber annually, in a most splendid manner, until 1843. That year no 
bloom appeared. They bloomed well in 1844, 1846, and 1847, but 
no bloom in 1845. This present year there are only three in bloom, 
and no sign of any other bloom ; these three are very luxuriant. These 
roots have never been disturbed or meddled with in any manner since 
first planted. The foliage full as luxuriant the years they failed to 
bloom, as on other years, and this year 1 thought it more luxuriant 
than usual. I'his bed used to be quite a show to my friends. 

What had I better do with it ? Dig up the bulbs and clear away 
any offsets (if there be any) ? And if so, when is the proper season, in 
November or in December? 

I every year cover the whole bed with rotten stable manure ; it is 
not dug in, and in the spring the manure is raked off. Every flower 
in the centre of the bed always flourishes exceedingly. It faces the 
sun, and is very well sheltered. I never knew a winter when the frost 
penetrated to the bulbs in this bed. 

CULTURE OF ERICA CERINTHOIDKS. 

This species is one of the loveliest of the charming tribe of Cape 
Heaths. Its foliage is neatly covered with a soft down, and its large 
tube-formed rich scarlet flowers, arranged several together in a terminal 
crown, ore exceedingly beautiful and ornamental. It blooms from 
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April to November, and merits a place in every greenhouse. It is 
usually considered difficult to manage, so as to have it a compact 
bushy plant, and it is generally seen with only two or three long 
naked crooked branches, and very few flowers. It has, however, the 
natural habit of pushing forth every year a number of young shoots 
from the bottom of the main stem ; such should be encouraged. If 
they are very numerous, a part should be thinned out, leaving as many 
at will form it into a compact, neat, symmetrical plant. In order to 
promote this object, the principal stem from which the shoots proceed 
should be cut off nearly to the place they push from. A proper ar- 
rangement having once been provided, its bushy form is easily retained 
by an annual shortening of the’ shoots which have bloomed. By this 
mode of treatment a profusion of its elegant flowers are produced, and 
the plant becomes one of the finest the greenhouse contains. 

The cutting in of the plant must be done after tlie growing season is 
over; this is usually the case by October, at which time the young 
shoots from the bottom are beginning to push forth. Early in the 
following March the plant sliould be re potted, in a good sandy turf 
peat, in a rough state, with a few bits of charcoal mingled in it. A 
liberal drainage too is essential. 

This pruning in of the plant gives new vigour to it, and its sub- 
sequent healthiness and beauty wlien in bloom is quite surprising, and 
handsomely compensates for every attention. No doubt other naked 
growing kinds might be improved both in form and flowers by a simi- 
lar treatment. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 

The following admirable plan for promoting the love of industry in 
lads, we should like see adopted as extensively as possible. “ In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Nottingham are an immense number 
of small gardens, occupied and cultivated by all grades of society ; 
and with a most laudable and praiseworthy feeling the friends con- 
nected with the High-Pavement Chapel Boys^ Sunday-school have 
purchased two of these inclosures, in each of which is a commodious 
summer-house. One of these gardens is cultivated by the elder boys, 
the other by the juniors. Each garden is subdivided into smaller 
allotments, which are assigned to their respective tenants, boys from 
ten to fourteen years old, who cultivate and crop them according to 
their own fancy, a small portion of each being devoted to flowers. 
The diligence and ability displayed by tliese youthful gardeners is 
really astonishing. We have inspected their crops during several past 
summers, and with truth can say we were higlily delighted with them. 
The onions, lettuce, celery, carrots, potatoes, &c., were excellent, and 
would vie with the productions of older and more experienced culti- 
vators. Prize gooseberries are a;Iso grown, and this year the crops of 
London, Companion, Gunner, Eagle, &c., wereamongst the best we have 
ever seen, either at Nottingham or elsewliere ; in fact, these boys always 
endeavour to obtain, either by seeds or plants, the best varieties possible. 
In connexion with these gardens, and to excite emulation, a vegetable 
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and fiower-»liow is instituted. This is held in the scliool-rooms at 
Nottingham, and prizes are given for the best productions in vege- 
tables, as well as for stands of pansies, verbenas, collections of annual 
and perennial flowers and nosegays, or bouquets^ as they are called by 
some, but we fancy our readers will like the old English name best. 
These exhibitions of youthful skill and industry are well attended.” 
Should any of our readers wish, we can furnish them with the rules by 
which these school-gardens are managed . — Midland Florist 


CHINESE GARDENING. 

The dwarf vegetation of China is peculiar to that country. I have 
in my possession an oak tree two feet high bearing acorns, and its 
trunk bearing all the external marks of an aged tree, I have also had 
orange and citron trees of the same size, bearing fruit of a very fine 
flavour. One of these orange trees used to produce, at the same 
moment, incipient buds, blossoms in full flower, fruit newly set, and of 
full size, both in a green state and ripe. I have seen a lu-chee tree, 
whose natural size is that of a full-grown mulberry, dwarfed into one 
of three feet, its trunk having all the appearance of old timber, and 
the branches naturally tapered. The mode of dwarfing is simple : the 
branch of a full-grown tree is covered with mould, which is bound 
round with cloth or matting, and kept moist ; the fibres soon shoot 
into the mould. The brancli is then cut from the tree, planted in the 
earth, and the fibres thus become the roots, and the branch a tree, 
bearing blossoms and fruit. The buds at the extremity are taken off, 
and thus other buds and branches are formed. After a certain time 
syrup is applied to the stem, which attracts insects, and the bark being 
thus injured gives the knotted and aged appearance of old trees, pieces 
of bamboo being applied to give any desired form to the branches. — 
Dublin University Magazine^ Sept, 1848. 


FORCING THE ROSE. 

Ip Roses are required early, now begin. The properly prepared plants 
have grown a season in the pots. Take off some portion of the surface 
soil and replace it with equal parts of well rotted manure ( if cow ma- 
nure it is best) and loam, give them a good soaking of water and place 
them in the forcing-house or frame. The heat should be, for the fii’st 
fortnight, about fifty-eight degrees, and then be raised to about sixty- 
two ; kept at this temperature they will bloom admirably. The above 
is the heat by day, it should be about five degrees lower during night. 
The plants must be syringed every day, doing it early in the morning ; 
as the days lengthen, and when fine, do it again a little while before 
sunset. Smoke the plants occasionally to keep down the green-fly. 
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ON WINDOW GREENHOUSES, AND TREE VIOLETS. 

During the past summer I have taken 'many excursions around Lon- 
don, and have been much pleased to see the improved style of the 
villas, terraces, &c., which have recently been, or now are, in the 
course of erection. What pleased me most was to notice, in nume- 
rous instances, the invaluable appendage of a small greenhouse, ele- 
vated to be even with the general sitting-room, whether upon the first 
or second door. In some cases the construction was at the side of the 
building, and had the end next the room of glass and the entrance to 
the plants there ; this structure was warmed by a metal pipe, or flue, 
passing through it from the lower room, usually a cellar, kitchen, &c. 
In others, very numerous cases, a structure was made in front of the 
second floor windows, which are what is denominated window green- 
houses. These were warmed too, I found, in many cases from the 
room beneath, the waste heat of a kitchen fire being employed. 

This style of window gardening, &c., has been rather extensively 
adopted in Belgium and France for some years, and I recollect some 
remarks upon it in reference to Belgium being inserted some few years 
back in the “ Gardener’s Chronicle.** 

“ In Belgium,” says M. Victor Paquet, “ wherever you go you see 
spaces between double sashed windows filled in the winter time with 
the most charming flowers. Elsewhere the balconies are turned into 
greenhouses, and you may find on even the fifth or sixth floor a minia- 
ture stove gay with the brightest flowers and the greenest foliage. In 
Paris there are many such contrivances, especially two on the fourth 
floor of a house in the Boulevard de la Madeleine. Here are to be 
found the rarest plants. Camellias grow in an open bed. Passion- 
flowers cling to the columns ; the creeping Fig forms a carpet upon 
the w'alls, and Water-plants start up from tiny basins curiously con- 
trived in the solid brick work. By turning a screw a stream of limpid 
water flows down a rock, from whose crevices start up Ferns and Ly- 
copod Mosses, &c. And what is it that adjoins this little Paradise 
but a bed-room. The first beams of the morning sun throw upon the 
bed of the owner the shadows of Palm-leaves and Bananas, or of gar- 
lands of Passion-flowers.** 

These contrivances are worthy of a very much larger extension, and 
I now have hopes that in this country we shall go far beyond our con- 
tinental neighbours in number and excellency of structure. I am a 
London amateur gardener, and along the front of my second floor 
sitting-room, having a south aspect, I have a glass construction four 
feet wide, extending three feet beyond the outside part of each of the 
two front windows. On each side of the window I have a stage of six 
shelves, and the plants upon them do not obstruct the light iiifo the 
room. In front view from the room I have three rows of low plants 
placed. Each recess holds about one hundred plants. The usual 
folding windows for the room are provided, so that I can have the 
plants entirely excluded from the room, or the contrary, at pleasure. 
My erection is heated from the underground kitchen fire ; a separate 
small flue is carried from the fire, which I can use or otherwise by 
means of a thick iron damper fixed in the flue. 1 have a covering of 
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a thick woollen imterid, which is fixed t6 drew hp tihder a box Over 
the entire roof; this is drawn over in cold nights, and even without 
fire I find it to be a sufficient protection. The material is nearly half 
an inch thick. 

Now this very valuable appendage afibrds me the felicity of having 
the beauties and fragrance of a number of suitable plants throughout 
the entire year — ^such as Hoses, Pelargoniums, Heliotropes, Bulbous 
tribes, and one of my greatest favourites is the Tree Violet. I noticed 
in the last Number of this Magazine you made some remarks upon it, 
and recommended its more general cultivation ; it is every way worthy. 
I have it in constant bloom from September to June. I train up my 
plants so as to form them into what are termed trees ; this is readily 
done, by training up a single shoot to a stick, and pinching off all 
side shoots to the height desired. It may be done to any of the fra- 
grant Violets with equal results. They have an interesting appearance 
when from one to two feet high and laden with bloom. The perpetual 
tree Violet is readily increased by runners from untrained plants, or by 
cuttings taken off at a joint. 


ON CULTIVATING PLANTS IN DWELLING ROOMS, 
WINDOWS, &c. 

BY LUCY. 

In the Cabinet for last July I observed some remarks are inserted 
on the above-named interesting, and now very general, method of 
growing plants in pots. Reference is particularly made to protecting 
the roots from the injurious effects of hot sun and hot rooms. The 
means to prevent it being long ornamental wire, or wooden boxes, in 
which the pots being placed, the spaces between the pots to be filled 
up with moss. This plan I adopted, and it answered admirably. An 
additional attention, howeVer, was given to have the moss moistened 
every evening ; this tended to keep the soil in an equal degree of 
moisture, and the evaporation to the under side of the foliage was 
still further serviceable. Not having the convenience of placing a box 
in one of my windows, I had recourse to the following plan, which I 
veiy much approve of. I had some various-sized pots made having 
uj[)right sides, no hole in the bottom, but three smallish holes in the 
sides, about two inches from the bottom, to let off any surplus water 
and to adroit air. Into one of these I placed the pot in which a plant 
was growing, the rim of the pot resting upon the edge of the outer, 
or case, pot. 

The plant pot tapering downwards, and hanging by its rim, left a 
space, widening to the bottojn, between it and the outer one, and the 
moisture arising from the surplus water carried upwards by the air 
entering at the side holes tended to keep the soil cool and moist. My 
plants flourished surprisingly thus treated. The heat of the sun and 
dry winds did not in the least affect the soil in the pots. Any surplus 
water not required is readily emptied out of the case pot. 
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AUTUMN BLOOMING ROSES. 

The ft.llowihg ww exhibited at the Horticultural Society’s Rooms on 
October 3rd, by Messrs. Patil : — 

Hybrid perpetud.^lMY Sefton, lilac-blush. Lady Alice Peel 
rosy carmine. Louis Bordillon, rich deep rose. Jacques Lafitte' 
cherry crimson. Mrs. Elliott, light crimson and purple. Oomtesse 
Diichatel, rosy pink. La Reine, large brilliant rosy lilac. Dr. Marx 
carmine. Marquis Bucella, rich rosy-red lighter edges. William 
Jesse, crimson tinged with lilac. Madame Laffay, large rosy crim- 
son. Edward Jesse^ crimson, shaded with dark purple. Baronne 
Prevostj pale rose. Duchess of Sutherland, pale rose mottled. Law- 
rence de Montmorency, rosy pink tinged witli lilac. Du Roi, or 
Crimson Perpetual. 

iJottr^io/i.—Acidalie, French white. Amarantine, purplish-rose 
Comte d’Eu, bright carmine. Madame Desprez, rosy lilac. Celi- 
mene, pretty blush. Armosa, bright pink. Comtesse de Seine et 
Marne, brilliant crimson. Queen, fawn colour. Pierre de St. Cyr, 
rosy lilac and crimson. Vicomte de Cassey, fine red. La Grena- 
dier, light crimson. Due de Chartres, rosy red. Souchet, deep crim- 
son purple. 

Tea. — Caroline, pink with deep rose centre. Comte de Paris, 
light crimson tinged with lilac. 

Chim,. — Mrs. Bosauquet, pretty flesh colour. Cramoise Superieure, 
rich scarlet and velvet crimson. 


ON THE ROSE. 

Br JUVENIS. 

I AM desirous, this season, to plant a border with Roses, it will hold 
three hundred. I purpose having tall, and then dwarf standafds, and 
the front row dwarfs of the usual kind. My soil is a gravelly loam, 
please inform me whether it will do, or what may I substitute as sui- 
table. 

[The soil you have is too open, and liable to be so hot in summer as 
to damage the roots and the plants to be killed at an early period. 
A strong yellow loam (not clay) from a foot to half a yard deep is 
desirable, and it must have a dry substratum, and have a provision for 
all excess of water to be drained away. 

It must be well enriched with rotten manure, if of cow dung all 
the better. Let the border have a slight inclination from the back to 
the front. The sooner they are planted in November the better, as 
the fresh rootlets will push into the soil before winter, and bloom the 
more vigorously next season. They will, however, succeed if planted 
any time up to the end of February, after that time there is much 
hazard of their living. Always give a good watering at the toots at 
the time when planting ; this sinks the soil firmly around the roots 
and contributes much to the plants growing.] 
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LEAF OR VEGETABLE MOULD. 

Kow is the time to provide for this very essential article in the suc- 
cessful cultivation of flowers. Get together all the leaves necessary 
for the quantity of soil desired, do not lay them more than four feet 
thick, and over them throw soil enough to retain them in the position 
laid. In this way they will not heat, but gradually moulder into a 
proper rich condition. The situation should be where the descending 
showers will fall upon the mass, as this element tends to bring the 
material earlier fit for use. A soaking or two of water given to the 
heap will also promote the object. They do not usually become pro- 
perly reduced at the end of one year, but require a second, and during 
the one or even two years, the heap should be turned occasionally, 
always throwing over it after this operation a slight covering of earth 
to secure the leaves at the surface from blowing away. This pro- 
vision for plant growing is invaluable ; it supplies a food that most 
plants feed upon with avidity, and is promotive in a great degree to a 
fruitful vigour. Embrace present advantages, lose not time. 


OxN PRUNING ROSES. 

Cultivators of Roses are greatly divided in opinion as to the best 
period when Roses should be pruned. Some stating it should be per- 
formed in autumn, whilst others assert it must be done when the 
severity of winter closes, usually at the end of February. Now both 
parties are right in some respects. There are Roses which should be 
pruned in autumn and others in the spring. 

All the early blooming Roses, which usually ripen their wood well, 
may safely be pruned in autumn. Of this class are the Gallica, or 
French Roses as they are termed. In doing it to the dwarf-growing ones, 
every siioot should be cut down so as only to leave two or three buds. 
This rigorous system must regularly be pursued in after years. When 
the old plants have stood for four years it is best to have a supply of 
young ones. Plants raised from layers are better than suckers ; having 
received a check by the operation they are more prolific in blooming, 
and the flowers upon sucker plants are never so fine as those the layers 
produce. 

All the late blooming Roses should not be pruned till towards the 
end of February, this is necessary with the soft-wooded kinds, and 
when pruned they should not be cut in short as the Gallicas, such are 
the China and Damask Roses, along with their immense varieties. In 
pruning them, too, the knife must be sparingly used. Only the older 
brown coloured shoots should be cut out, and they w'holly ; thin away 
all extra young shoots. Also it is from the extremities of the shoots 
of these Roses that the flowers are produced, and which fact is a 
sufficient guide in the pruning process. 

Climbing Roses for the most part bloom from the ends' of their 
shoots, it is therefore quite evident they should not be cut in, but a 
judicious thinning of the old shoots as well as cut away the surfaces of 
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new ones, is requisite. A summer thinning of the new shoots is very 
necessary, in order that only a proper number may be retained for the 
following year’s blooming. 

Scotch and Sweet Briar Roses, with all their varieties, only require 
any old shoots cut away, or vigorous suckers pruned down to about 
four inches long. They require no more attention in pruning. 

In pruning Standard Roses some attention should be paid to have 
the heads somewhat more natural in form, and not be of that very 
stiff manner often seen, [the result of shortening back to one or two 
buds. The method to be adopted is to allow a sufHcient number of 
shoots to be kept longer than the rest. The former will push shoots, 
the ends will become somewhat pendant, whilst the others will supply 
the closer portion of the head and thus render it as a whole more 
natural and symmetrical. 


LILIES. 

Less attention than it deserves is paid by the amateur florist to the 
genus Lilium, although among its species are so many lovely flowers. 
All those which are half-hardy, as the Purple Lily, L.atrosanguineum, 
Wiiite beauteous Lily, L. speciosum album, and Spotted Lily, L. 
punctatura, may be grown with superior excellence in the following 
mode : — 

Pot them in 6-inch pots early in November, drained well, and filled 
with one part charred turfy loam, one part leaf-mould, one part cow- 
dung, and one part sandy loam. Bury the bulbs only just beneatli the 
surface, give water after two or three days, place on the front shelf of 
tiie greenhouse, and when the roots reach the bottom of the pots, re- 
move at once to 12-inch pots to remain. When bloom-buds appear, 
give liquid manure once a-week, besides watering as required. Shade 
whilst in bloom, and, as the leaves decay, gradually reduce the appli- 
cation of water. In November, re-pot tlie bulbs, removing the off- 
sets, in 6-inch pots as before. — Cottage Gardener, 

[These sized pots may do for small bulbs of the Japan Lilies, but 
large bulbs will require pots which are at least ten inches diameter, 
and twelve deep.] ^ 


THE FUCHSIA. 

Several years back w'e inserted some particulars relative to a number 
of Fuchsias we had planted out in the open border. From that time 
to the present they have continued to flourish and bloom profusely. 
The largest bushes are now nearly five feet high, and nearly that 
across, and when in full bloom with their pendant lovely gems of 
flowers, they are the admiration of all beholders. 

The situation they occupy is a square of fifteen yards each way, 
divided into four beds, crossing the centre at right angles by a walk 
each way. The soil is a sandy loam two feet deep on a gravelly sub- 
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soil, the beds are raised from six laches at th4 sides to about ten inches 
at the middle. The situation is open to the east, but the ground in^ 
dines to the west. It is also open to the south. It is sheltered on 
.the west and north sides. The only protection they have had ha^ been 
six or eight inches thickness of dry leaves that has been laid around 
the plants in autumn, and a sprinkling of earth upon them to stay them 
where laid. For the last two winters we did not even give such pro- 
tection, but left them wholly exposed. Wo never cut the tops off in 
autumn, but such as are injured in winter, we dress away when spring 
arrives. 

The last two winters this dressing was not rendered necessary ; the 
entire bushes withstood the frost without sustaining damage. The 
shoots were so well matured as to become quite woody. The Fuchsia 
is certainly one of the handsomest shrubs that can adorn the flower 
garden or shrubbery. The kinds we turned out at first have now be- 
come of an entire hardy habit, and some of them keep their foliage in 
full rich green vigour through winter. In very dry seasons we have 
given an occasional soaking of water to the roots. Our plants gene- 
rally bloom for the period of six months. 


ON THE CHOROZEMAS. 

In the last number of the Horticultural Magazine some useful remarks 
are inserted on the culture of this handsome flowering genus. They 
embody some of the following particulars in connexion with ours : — 

Two or three of the Chorozemas are of a climbing habit, but the 
others, species as well as hybrid varieties, are naturally of a bushy 
habit. By mismanagement, however, it is not uncommon to see plants 
with long naked stems, and a few, almost leafless, branches compose 
a miserable head. This defect arises from two causes; first, being 
grown in too high a temperature; and secondly, by neglecting to 
pinch off the leading shoots, to induce the production of side shoots, 
till a sufficiency is obtained to compose a handsome bushy plant 
clothed with fine foliage, and in its season bloom too from the rim of 
the pot to the highest shoot. 

The plants ought not to be grown rapidly. Only keep them from 
frost and strong currents of wind, and they cannot have too much air 
or too much light. They delight in a compost of two parts turfy peat 
to one part of good pastiire-loamy soil. These must not be sifted fine, 
but either chopped up or be rubbed by the hand through a coarse 
riddle. A liberal drainage of crocks, upon which a few bits of turf 
must be laid. At the growing season they require a good supply of 
soft water, and no stagnant water must be allowed, in saucers or from 
a deficient drainage, for in either case the death of the plant would 
soon ensue. Do not allow a hollow at the surface of the soil in the 
pot around the stem of the plant, for water in an undue quantity 
sinking in that particular part will soon destroy it. Care must be 
taken not to have the plant placed low in the pot, only so lo.w at tlie 
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sides as to give space for a sufficient supply of water to satisfy the 
wants of the plant. Let the centre of the ball be as high as the riut 
of the pot. The climbing ones require proper supports } and to pre^ 
vent them becoming naked below, the side shoots must have the leads* 
pinched off as often as necessary to furnish them entirely in every 
part. All the tribe are handsome, blooming profusely, and are easy of 
cultivation ; also are readily increased by cuttings inserted in sand, or 
from seed. A collection of the best, if not all, ought to be in every 
greenhouse. They do well grown in a pit-frame, and removed into the 
greenhouse for blooming. 


SELECT WINTER-FLOWERING IN-DOOR PLANTS. 

Eranthemum ruLCHELLUM, (Justicia nervosa of some).— This is an 
invaluable plant for winter, it blooms from November till May in pro- 
fusion ; and no stove, warm room, or warm greenhouse, [should be 
without it. Its numerous intense blue flowers far exceed in beauty 
those of the new Plumbago Larpentse. A fine bushy plant in full 
bloom is the admiration of all who see it. The plant is to be had at a 
trifling cost, is easy of cultivation, and propagates readily by cut- 
tings. 

Justicia speciosa. — This is a plant of easy culture, bears cutting in 
well, and readily forms a profuse blooming bush of any desired size. 
Its beautiful rosy-violet flowers, produced in terminal spikes so nu- 
merously, and for so long a period, have a very lively appearance. It 
can be procured at a low price. It does well either in a stove, warm 
greenhouse, or sitting-room. 

CoRONiLLA glauca. — This is a charming plant for the greenhouse 
or sitting-room. Its neat pinnated foliage of glaucous hue is pretty, 
and when its vast profusion of rich yellow pea-formed flowers in fine 
heads are in bloom, it is highly ornamental, and its contrast with such 
flowers as those above-mentioned is very striking. It blooms from 
October to May. It can be procured at a trifling cost. 

Daphne odora. — This is a charming old inhabitant of our green- 
houses, and yet but seldom seen. The reason is, its proper mode of 
culture is not often given it. The plant should first be grown freely 
to produce wood, then pinch off the leads in order to have it a bushy 
plant. Having accomplished this, let the plants be duly attended 
during summer in the greenhouse, so as to get the new wood perfectly 
ripened, at the end of September or in October, place them in the 
warmest part of the house, and they soon display their peciiliar sweet 
rich perfumed flowers. They are not of much show, but their fra- 
grance more than compensates. The original species has white flowers, 
but there are some varieties of a rose-colour, and one with red, this 
latter flowers more freely than the others, but is not so fragrant as the 
white. A single plant will fill a house or room with rich perfume. It 
can be had cheap. 

Gesneria ZEBRiNA. — This comparatively new plant is a charming 
winter bloomer. Its largd beads of numerous flowers aie very oma- 
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mental, and the lively oontiaeft of soarlat and ydlfW, in tiwiiaiw 
flower is particularly pleanng and handsome. It moonu very 
fiisely from October to May. It does well in the stove, wami |pree»> 
•house, or sitting-room. It ought .to be in each. Can be hndvwy 

cheap. . . t 

CoRROEA spECiosA. — ^Besides this lovely flowenng species there aile 
numerous hybrids which have been raised within the^ last swen yearsj 
many of them peculiarly handsome, all beautiful and interesting. The 
best we have seen are the following : — ^Atro rubens, brilliant, ^raosa, 
delicata, excelsa, floribunda, picta-superba, rosea alba, Harrisii, 
vendishii, nobillissima, robusta, ne plus ultra, and lutea. Their 
beautiful tube-formed, or bell-shaped flowers, borne in profusion from 
October to June, and of handsomely contrasted colours in scarlet, 
crimson, white, rose, red, green, &c., produce a very pleasing and 
striking efiect. Every greenhouse ought to have a select collection of 
them, and every sitting-room should have oiiey'r more in its collection 
of plants. They are sold at a cheap price. 

( To he continued,) 


ON RAISING TROPICAL SEEDS. 

nr ExoncA. 

Much of the disappointment in raising seeds is occasioned either by the 
access of light, by deep covering, by too much or too little moisture, 
or by insufficient heat. Many plants will grow well at a temperature 
quite incompetent to promote and sustain the germination of their 
seeds ; for instance, the Kidney Bean (Phaseolus) can, during a cold 
wet summer, only be cultivated in Britain by starting the seed in a hot- 
bed. The well-known difficulty in causing imported Cocoa-nuts to 
germinate may arise from insufficient heat, or from the fruit having 
become dry by remaining too long on the tree. The liquid contained 
in the nut is indispensable in the process of germination, as the food of 
the embryo can only be absorbed in a liquid state. Although the 
Cocoa-nut is cultivated in the mountainous parts of Jamaica, where 
the atmospheric temperature varies from 60^ to 90^, it only assumes 
the chai acteristic grandeur of Palms, and can only be propagated with 
certainty by the sea-side, where the heat of the soil exceeds 120°, 
From what has come under my own limited observation, I think it may 
safely be laid down as a rule in sowing tropical seeds, that, how well, 
soev er a plant may grow at the minimum temperature of its native 
locality, the maximum temperature of that spot ought to be maintained 
while the seeds are vegetating. The chemical eflect of light, so inju- 
rious to small seeds, such as Lisianthus, Lobelia, dbc., could easily be 
obviated by having sashes glazed with coloured glass. Larger seeds, 
however, that admit of being covered to the depth of half an inch, do 
not require such protection when sown in March. If ihe atmospheric 
temperature and humidity of the locality of every plant were better 
known, the proper mode of cultivating exotics would be more readily 
predetermine. Many individuals resident in foreign countries are de« 
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tOTid collbetin^ seeds end plabts from inability to name them, 
n^le^tbers think they bare grea% enhanced their valtie* by noting 
mr Liimean class and order, Bnt I presume the information most 
dmrMlo toaeoompany a package (suppose from Jamaica), is to know * 
whether a given plant grows by the sea-side, or towards the summit of 
the Bme^ Mountains, where the temperature varies from 40^ to 75° ; 
whether in the partial light of a deep dell, or exposed to the direct 
rays of the sun in the open glade ; or whether an annual, a lowly shrub, 
or a lofty tree. Such information might be communicated by any one. 
The most useful and interesting part of geography is the distribution 
of plants, as they are dependent in a greater degree on external agents, 
such as heat and light, than animals. 


ON FORCING ROSES AND OTHER SHRUBS. '^ 

There is a great mistake made by gardeners who force flowers, when 
they throw away the plants and take fresh ones for the following year. 
The same plants are better in most cases than new ones, for it stands 
to reason, that having done flowering earlier they make their growtfi 
earlier, and have a longer time to ripen than those which have not 
been forced. But the treatment must begin differently ; the first year 
ought to go for nothing, the flower buds ought to be taken off instead 
of being allowed to open, the growth of the plants ought to be com- 
pleted, and then they ought to be allowed to rest ; when pruned and 
placed in the house again, they will open as strong as ever and flower 
well, and the same plants regularly bloomed, shifted, grown and rested, 
will always make the effort to grow earlier every year after. The 
habits of plants can be reversed so nearly, as to make them completely 
change their season. Forced flowers are generally treated ill ; after 
they have bloomed, they are for the most part neglected, and make no 
growth ; the instant plants are done with, which is when the bloom 
begins to look untidy, they should be taken the greatest care of, their 
pots changed if too full of roots, their growth completed in the house, 
if the season requires it, instead of being all huddled together and 
starved. The same Roses have been forced year after year for several 
years, in finer order every season, and there is no plant more ticklish 
than the Rose to force. When plants are treated regularly, grown 
properly, and rested well, they do not require half the heat to force 
them. This may be seen by experiment, for if they are removed to 
the greenhouse with fresh plants, they will begin to grow weeks if not 
months sooner than those that have never been forced ; yOu might as 
well tell us that a vine wants to rest a season, as that a flower does. 
If our friends among the practical men would act on this plan awhile, 
they would soon leave off resting plants a season. Rhododendrons, 
Azaleas, Lilacs, and many other subjects will force quite as well as 
vines, and their seasons may be pretty nearly reversed by habit. A 
Rose-tree blooms actually better the third year it is Ibrced than it does 
the second ; and as they do not require such strong heat, they are not 
necessarily drawn, which a plant taken from the open ground, and not 
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previously forced, always is. All that plants require is, that they 
shall be grown without being drawn up, and the growth completed 
after their flowers have decayed ; yet not one gardener in fifty forces 
a plant the second year, when it would, if properly managed, be better 
than it was the first . — Glennjfs Garden Almanac. 

j ON THE CULTURE OF QUEEN AND GIANT STOCKS, 

BY A FLORIST. 

The entire race of Stocks are plants I much admire, and there is not 
a kind, 1 believe, of these which thrive in the open air of this country 
but I possess. I am more especially partial to the above-named 
Stocks, and they very deservedly stand in high repute, producing by 
proper management spikes of flowers two feet long, and each separate 
blossom two inches in diameter. In addition to their splendour and 
fragrance they bloom during all the summer season, and are among 
the finest ornaments of the flower garden, their various colours grown 
in contrast producing a fine effect. 

This season I have blooming plants of the following kinds 

1. The best way of propagating is by seeds, and unless some little 
attention be paid to the selection of the seed double flowers will very 
rarely be produced. Always collect the seeds from such plants as have 
semi-double flowers, or wiiich grow in the immediate neighbourhood 
or are surrounded by double ones ; for although double ones have no 
power to produce seed themselves, and it has been disputed whether 
they can impregnate others, yet it has been always found that plants 
raised from seed gathered in such situations have amongst them a 
greater number of double ones than when the seed-bearing plants grew 
under different circumstances. 

2. The best time for sowing is the beginning of May. This should 
be done on a border of light sandy soil prepared for the purpose, on 
an eastern or south-eastern aspect ; never on a south aspect, as this 
would be too hot for them. Of all other modes the best is to sow the 
seeds in shallow drills, six inches apart, scattering the seed very thinly. 

8. Water as often as they require it, but never do this in the middle 
of the day, when the sun is hot, for the plants would be liable to be 
damaged by tlie sun, rendering the drops of water hot, and thereby 
scalding the leaves, which, if it did not entirely destroy them, would 
greatly retard their growth. The best time is either very early in the 
morning, or towards five o’clock in the evening, when the sun’s rays 
are oblique. 

4. When the plants are nearly three inches high they should be 
thinned out to six inches apart in the rows, and afterwards to a foot, 
taking up every other row ; and those plants taken out should be 
transplanted carefully into a similar border as that prepared for the 
seed-bed, or be planted three or four together in the flower borders ; 
the former plan is the best, if it is convenient, because the whole are 
more eainly protected through the severity of winter. In either ease 
they must be taken up with balls, and be sheltered from the sun, and 
regularly watered, until they have begun to grow again. Those left 
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in the seedling bed will be much finer plants in the autumn than the 
transplanted ones, from the circumstance of having received no check 
in removing, which, from having so small a quantity of fibrous roots, . 
prevents their growth for some time. 

5. On the approach of winter the borders may either be hooped 
over, and be covered with mats in severe cutting weather, or a frame 
may be set over the plants, and the glasses put on to preserve them. 
If they are left entirely exposed, if the plants are not killed, the long 
leaves will be beat to pieces by the winds, and the naked stalks, at 
the approach of spring, will be very unsightly. Those planted in 
patches in the flower borders may be protected by branches of spruce 
fir, stuck into the ground round them, in the absence of other shelter. 

6. In March, if the weatlier be fine, or if not early in April, take 
them up with as large balls as they can be got, and plant them in tiie 
situations intended for them in the flower borders. Early in June 
they will come into bloom, and will more than repay for all the care 
taken of them. 


FUMIGATING. 

BY EDWABD. 

My standard Hose-trees being very much infested this year with the 
Green Fly and other insects, I had recourse to the following useful, 
and at the same time very cheap and simple, contrivance to rid myself 
of them. I ordered a box not unlike a watchhouse, of half-inch deal, 
seven feet high and four feet in diameter, of an octagon shape, with 
one of the sides made to open like a door, with a hole an inch in 
diameter three inches from the ground to admit the nose of the bellows. 
I then lifted it over one of my rose-trees, and placed the fumigating 
apparatus in the interior ; after a few minutes’ application at the 
bellows I had the pleasure of seeing those detestable pests fall to the 
ground. After a good syringing the trees looked as healthy and were 
as free from insects as I ever saw any. Of course the box may be made 
of any size. 


ON THE TREATMENT OF BIGNONIA VENUSTA. 

Nearly seven years have elapsed since we figured this gorgeous 
climber in our “Mag. Bot.” (vol. vii., t. 123), and there, in treating 
of its culture, we recommended that it should be well pruned during 
the period of rest. It is to be regretted that, notwithstanding the high 
character we then gave of it, this deserving plant is still very little 
grown in our stoves, and where it is found, the display of its flowers 
is, generally speaking, very imperfect. We are therefore induced to 
give a fuother notice on the subject, in the hopes of stimulating those 
who have not hitherto possessed this splendid plant, to immediately 
obtain it, and by pointing out to those who have it already and have 
flowered it very imperfectly, a few traits iq its culture, by following 
which they will be able to render it an object of admiration. 

The temperature requisite is a moist stove, where, during the grow 
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ing season especially! a conriiimble amount of both.heat and moisture 
can be supplied. j 

. The soil most suitable is"a odxture of turfy km$ two .parts ; sandv 
peat, half a part; and l^f mould, half a part: the latter luust be |mU 
rott^! and tU two fimaer sliould be of a TWry fibrous. iQUilityi and be 
mify roughly broken. 

If the plants are to be'grown in pots, large ones should be selecled 
for the permanent fiowering ones ; for if the roots be at all eramped, 
the produce of fiowers will not ^ve satisfaction to the cultivator. 
Young plants will progress very rapidly in growth if they are placed in 
a brisk heat and shifted pretty often, to prevent the roots becoming 
matted ; but to have this gem in the highest perfection, plant it out in 
a prepared border in the stove, in a situation where its roots will derive 
some warmth from the heating apparatus ; then it will riot in luxuriance, 
and produce immense festoons of gorgeous flowers, the grandeur of 
which must be seen to be properly appreciated. Its season of flower- 
ing, too, being throughout the winter months, is another quality which 
renders it doubly valuable. 

Water may be liberally supplied from May to the end of August, 
that is, during the season of growth, both over the foliage and at the 
roots ; but this must be considerably diminished as autumn progresses, 
that the new MOod may have an opportunity of ripening, and the 
syringing must be altogether dispensed with. When the plants are 
brought into a state of rest, very little is required even at the roots, 
a,l though they will not at any time endure drought without injury. A 
little veiy thin liquid manure, administered once or twice a-week 
during the time the plant is in full growth, is an excellent assistant to 
the development of its parts. 

When the growing season is quite over, that for flowering com- 
mences ; this is generally about the middle of October, and usually 
continues until the middle of February. 

As ^on as the flowering season terminates, prepare the plants for 
wintering. If in pots, they may be placed at the cool end of the stove ; 
but if planted out, this of course cannot be done. Now cut down the 
plant to about five or six feet in length, and prune off all the side shoots 
so as to have only one stem. This must be repeated every year, for on 
this in a great measure rests the success of its flowering freely. It 
must now be allowed to repose, only watered at the roots when the 
soil shows si^ of dryness, and preventing the action of any other ex- 
citement until about the middle of April, when it will again show signs 
of growth. Then top dress, or pot if required. And when the young 
shoots have extended to three or four inches in length, thin them out to 
not more than six for training, and plant the rest as cuttings, in pots 
of sand, placed under a hand-glass in heat. 

[The above is extracted from that excellent publication, PaxWs 
« Magazine of Botany.” We also figured this beautiful flowering 
climber in a former volume. It certainly merits a place in every hot- 
house, conservatory, or warm greenhouse. It can be procured very cheap. 
Easy of culture, grows freely and blooms profusely. Its beautiful 
orange-nankeen flowers are borne in large clusters.] 
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IV TBB n^WZE 01B3>iai. 
fpBS C^rjriftntheinum is the most valuable plant we have 
i- fbr autumn decoration either for the greenhouse or 
«r garden, it fills up a blank that no other plant we have could do. 

It auj^Iies, tw, a profusion of beauty in almost every colour. It has 
become a desideratum in all well managed flower gardens, having the 
fheility, to plant a proper proportion of me most showy kinds of Chry- 
santhemums, which ornament it, when the season keeps open, up to 
Deeember. This autumn they are injured somewhat earlier thaii 
usual. In order to have the flower garden lively as possible the sue*- 
cession to Chrysanthemums must be made up with evergreen shrubs ; 
it is readily done at a trifling cost by plunging in potted plants of 
Lauristinus, Aucuba, myrtle-leaved, broad-leaved, and variegated Box, 
Hollies — gold and silver-striped, edged, &c., also the entire green- 
leaved, the yellow-berried, and dwarf-fruited crimson, &c.. Arbutus, 
Bhododendron, Mahonia aquifolia, Phillyrea, Arbor vitae. Bay, Ealmia 
lat)folia, dwarf laurels, Daphne pontica, cedars, &c. A garden thus 
flimished produces a very cheering appearance, and those who have not 
seen one so ornamented cannot adequately conceive of its beauty and 
finished neatness. This attention most amply repays for the small ex- 
pense, producing a lively appearance, instead of having bare beds for 
several months. If any Tulip bulbs be still out of ground, plant them 
as early as possible. 

Ausvonas. — ^There are a number'of very handsome single varieties 
of this early spring flower, and which* are highly ornamented to a flower 
garden, whether in patches in the beds, or as an edging tiiereto. To 
bloom well next season they must be planted immediately. May be 
had cheap. 

Gentianella. — This is a most charming spring flower, suited ad- 
mirably for edging, or for patches. Its intense blue flowers in contrast 
with Anemones, Hepaticas, and similar early blooming ones is very 
striking. It, too, is a cheap plant. Attention will be necessary to 
protect the tender kinds of herbaceous by a layer of diy leaves, pots, 
boughs or branches of evergreens, Ac., also the stems or tender climb- 
ing and other Roses, by tying a covering of furze over them, that, 
whilst it fblly protects, admits sufficiency of air for the well-being of 
the plant. 

Auriculas and Polyanthuses will require plenty of air in fine weather, 
and but little water. The like attention will be required to Carnations, 
Pink|i« Ac., kept in pots. Dahlia roots should be looked Over, to see 
if any are moulding or likely^o damage. Let the roots be dry before 
they are Idd in heaps. Newly-planted shrubs should be secured, so 
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that they are not loosened by the wind. The pots of Carnations and 
Ficotees should be placed in a situation where they may have a free 
air, and be raised above the ground. If they are under a glass case it 
will be much better than when exposed to the wet and severity of the 
winter, or many will, in all probability, be destroyed. Where it is 
desirable to leave patches of border flowers undistributed, reduce them 
to a suitable size by cutting them round with a sharp spade. When it 
is wished to have a vigorous specimen, it is requisite to leave a portion 
thus undisturbed. Ten Weeks Stocks and Mignonette, in pots for 
blooming early next spring, to adorn a room or greenhouse, must not 
be over-watered, and be kept free from frost. A cool frame, well 
secured by soil or ashes at the sides, ,and plenty of mats or reeds to 
cover at night, will answer well. Tender evergreens, newly planted, 
would be benefited by a little mulch of any kind being laid over the 
roots. During hard frosts, if additional soil be required for flower-beds 
upon grass lawns, advantage should be taken to have it conveyed at the 
time, so that the turf may not be injured by wheeling. Pits or beds 
for forcing Roses, &c., should be prepared early in the month. Tan 
or leaves are most suitable, unless there be the advantage of hot water 
or steam. New-planted shrubs of the tender kinds should have their 
roots protected by laying some mulch, &c. Suckers of Roses, &c., 
should now be taken ofl* and re-planted for making bushes, or put in 
nursery rows ; soils for compost should now be obtained. Beds of 
Hyacinths, Tulips, &c., should have occasional protection. Any 
roots not planted may successfully be done, in dry mild weather, till 
February. Sweet Violets : plant these little gems as much as possible 
along the sides of walks, near seats, rooms, banks, under trees, &c. 
They are so highly fragrant as always to be acceptable, and more espe- 
cially being lovely early spring flowers. Encourage all the charming 
spring ornaments as much as possible ; Crocuses are pretty flowers, 
always gay in sunshine, and give a peculiar cheerfulness to every place 
they occupy, never be sparing in quantity of it near a dwelling-house. 
Do not omit the first flower that awakes thee from the repose of winter, 
that lovely one, 

“ A flow'r that first in this sweet garden smiFd 

To virgins sacred, and the Snowdrop styFd.” 

m THE STOVE. 

Roses, Honeysuckles, Jasmines, Persian Lilacs, Azaleas, Rhododen- 
drons, Carnations, Pinks, Primroses, Mignonette, Stocks, Aconites, 
Persian Irises, Crocuses, Cyclamens, Rhodoras, Cinerarias, Hyacinths, 
Ribeses, Sweet Violets, Heliotropes, Narcissus, Tulips, Lilies of the 
Valley, Correas, Deutzias, Mezereums, Hepaticas, Gardenias, Cupheas, 
New Blue Heliotropes, Scarlet Pelargoniums, Salvias, Chinese Prim- 
roses, &c., required to bloom from January, should be brought in early 
in the present month. The plants should be placed at first in the 
coolest part of the house ; never allow them to want water. Pots or 
boxes containing bulbous-rooted flowering plants, as Hyacinths, Nar- 
cissus, Persian Irises, Crocuses, &c., should occasionally be introduced, 
so as to have a succession of bloom. Many persons who take a delight 
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in growing lome showy Hyacinths or other bulbous plants, for adorn* 
ing a room or window, &c., in winter or early in spring, have been 
frequently disappointed by the abortiveness of some and weakness of 
others. This principally arises from the inability of the plant to 
develop itself with a rapidity equal to the quantity of moisture it 
imbibes, on account of its upper surface being acted upon too imme- 
diately by the atmosphere, &c. ; hence arises the necessity of covering 
the bulb. That such is a fact is evidenced by the admirable and certain 
success of nearly every bulb, especially Hyacinths, that is covered with 
about six inches of old spent bark. This or some similar light ma- 
terial should always be used. Even bulbs intended to bloom in glasses 
we prefer starting in the cold bark, and then transferring them to the 
glasses when the roots are about two inches long. Where such cover- 
ing is not adopted, it is of advantage to have the pots or glasses kept 
in a dark place till the roots are two or three inches long, and then 
bring them to the light. Always use water for the glasses that is just 
warm, cold water gives a clieck which greatly injures the roots and 
consequently the bloom. Cactus plants that have been kept out of 
doors, or in the greenhouse, should occasionally be brought into the 
stove for flowering, which gives a succession. If any of the forced 
plants be attacked with the green fly, a syringe with diluted tobacco- 
water will destroy them. If the leaves appear bit, and turn brown, 
(the effect of damage by red spider), a syringe of soap-suds at the 
under side of the leaves is eflectual to destroy them. The glutinous 
substance remaining, notjonly kills those it is applied to, but prevents 
others returning there. The old Eranthemum pulchellum, with its 
fine blue flowers, Justicia speciosa, Gesneriae zebrina, Justicia pul- 
cherrima, and Aphellandria cristata, are fine winter ornamental bloom- 
ing plants. 

IN THE GBEENHOUSE, <^0. 

As much fire as will barely keep out frost will be necessary, and for 
the purpose of drying up damp arising from foggy [nights, or from 
watering. All possible air should be admitted in the day-time, but 
mind to keep the plants from damage by frost. The plants must no 
be watered overhead. Some of the Chrysanthemums that are grown 
in pots and taken into the greenhouse will be found to have pushed a 
number of suckers. If the offsets are wanted for the increase of the 
kind, it is advisable to pinch oflf the tops, so as to prevent their ex- 
hausting the plant to the weakening of the flower. If the flower-buds 
are thinned out freely, it conduces to the increased size of those left. 
If the offsets are not wanted, it is best to pull up the suckers entire. 
Attention will be required to watering, as the roots absorb much if 
given ; give manure-water occasionally. If the 'plant is allowed to • 
wither, it checks the flowers, whether in bud or expanded. So much 
do we admire this handsome genus of flowers, that we are fully per- 
suaded their beautiful blossoms, exhibited in form and. colour, will 
most amply repay for any labour that may be bestowed on the plants. 
If seed be desired, retain the blooming stems on the plants, and keep 
them for some time in an airy warm situation to perfect. 
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Di^Mia seed is best retained in the heads as grown, spread singly 
where they will not be liable to mould, and kept in a dry but not too 
hot a situation j being thus kgjt in the chaff, the small seeds will not 
shrivel, but be kept plump. The roots must be dried well before being 
put away, or will be liable to rot. 

Fuchsias and greenhouse plants, intended to be inured to the open 
air, will require to have protection at the roots, and probably, for the 
first winter^ over the tops too, by furze branches, canvas, wicker 
baskets, &c. 

If greenhouse plants require watering or syringing over the tops, 
let it be done on the morning of a clear day, when air can be admitted ; 
and towards evening a gentle fire-heat should be given. 

Be careful to protect beds of what are technically called ** florists’ 
flowers,** should severe weather occur. Calceolarias tliat were cut 
down and re-potted last month will require attention, not to water too 
much, or they will damp off. Keep them in a cool situation. Whilst 
in a cool and moist atmosphere, the shoots will often push at the under- 
side numerous rootlets. Where such are produced, the roots should 
be taken off and potted ; they make fine plants for next season, and 
arc more easily propagated now than at any other season. 

Pelargoniums.— Plants for exhibitions should be re-potted by the 
middle of this month (see articles upon in former numbers) \ accord- 
ing to the size of the plants must be the pots, The smallest-sized pots 
in which plants are to be when shown are the 24’s ; they are eight 
inches in diameter; and the largest-sized are eleven inches in diameter. 
The plants need not be potted into these sizes now, but a size less, and 
in February be re-potted into their final pots. The plants must not be 
crowded together, but be kept apart. 

Cinerarias are often attacked at this season by the green fly ; let 
the plants be placed in a hot-bed frame, and be fumigated with tobacco 
smoke at the first appearance of the insects. 


WALKS. 

Mr. Meehan, gardener to Colonel Harcourt, in the Isle of Wight, 
says that good, hard, permanent walks are made by covering them three 
inches thick with the following mixture. To three bushels of coal 
ashes, not sifted very fine, add one bushel of fine gravel. Add water 
to these, and mix them until they become about as soft as mortar. 
Spread it over the walks, the surface of which previously should be 
slightly broken, and raked smooth. Make the mortar-like mixture 
even by spreading it with a piece of board. It will become hard in a 
few i9.y$^^Gardener'8 Chronicle, 
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INDEX. 


B. 

Pa|0 • 

Batsehia eanescens • • . • • . 219 

Begonia aurantiacum, 265 ; Fischerii» 123; homonyni, 122 { par- 
viflora, 52; ramentacea, 29 ; zebrina . . , 29 

Bifi^nonia grandiflora, 29 ; speciosa . . . . 123 

Browallia speciosa, 2 ; Jamesonii . . • • 165 

Burtonia villosa 290 

C. 


Cantua bicolor, 290 ; dependens, 175,220: pyrifolia 
Casselia integrifolia .... 

CsBlogyne, species .... 

Ceratostema lon^iflorum 
Ceropegia Cunninghamia . • 

ChcDnestes lanceolata .... 
Chirita Moonii . . ... 

Chorozema Hava . . . . 

Clematis indivisa, var. lobata . . • 

Clerodendron capitatum, 50 ; scandcns • 
Corynocarpus Isvigata. 

Cuphea silenoides • . • . 

Cymbidium ebumeum ...» 

D. 

Dendrobium anosmum .... 
Dielytra spectabilis .... 

E. 


195 

122 

195 

266 

27 

3 


. figured y 193, 291 


27 

2G6 


50 


146 

74 


3 


146 
101, 195 


Echinacea intermedia . • 

Echinocactus chloropthalsnus • . 

Epacns bicolor, 266 ; campanulata maxi 
mucronata, 101 ; palludosa . 

Episcia bicolOr , • . • 

Eriostemon neriifolium . . 

Erythrina Bidwillii 

Exacum tetragonura, var. bicolor • 


ma, 


• . 


266 ; delicata, 266 


F. 


Forsythia viridissima ...... 

Franciscea gracilis ...... 

Fuchsia dependens, 52 ; spectabilis, figured, 145 ; tetradactyla 


122 

122 

100 

220 

146 

98 

3 


116 

3 

209 


G. 

Gardenia nitida 4 

Gloriosa Leopoldina 29 

Gesneria Libanensis, 46 ; magnifica, 222; pardina, 27 ; triflora 4 

Gloxinia albo-coccinea, 123 ; Handleyarta, 123; insignis, 138; 

speciosa rubra, 123 ; species, 123 ; Teuchlerii . Jigured, 194, 123 
Gmelina Rhreedii ...... 241 

Goldfussia isophylla ...... 98 

Gomphrena officinalis ...... 267 

Gongora maculafa, var. tricolor .... 4 

Grischowia hirta • . . . . . 51 

H. 

Helicbrysum purpureum macranthum . . * . 123 

Heterocentrum Mexicanum ..... 29 

Hindsia, species . . ^ . . . 52 
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* Fag* 

Hoya bella, 267 ; cinnamomiforia, 27 ; imperialis . *176, 242 

Hyj^yrta glabra • . • • ... 127 

L 

lambosa Malacensis . . . . . . 291 

Impatiens repens. • • • . . . 267 

l^raJayanica, 28,146 ; lanceolaria «... 267 

J. 

Jasminum nudiflohim • . . . ... 52, 242 

Jatropha podagrica * . * . . . 146 

L. 

Lagerstraemia elegans ...... 28 

Lopimea malacophylla ...... 99 

Lupinus affinis . • . . . . . 291 

M. 

Miltonia Karwinskii ...... 222 

Mitraria coccinea . . . , . 220 ; figured^ 241 

Monardella undulata . . ... . . 291 

N. 

Napoloana imperialis . . ... . . 139 

Nymphsea, species ...... 4 

O. 

Oncldium amicatum, 4 ; curium, 5 ; pelicanum, 5 ; spUopterum 267 
OrothamnuB Zeyheri 75 

P. 


PsDonia Moutan atropurpurea, 221 ; M. globosa, 221 ; M. li- 


lacina, 221 ; M. parvillora, 221 ; M. salmonea • . 221 

Passifiora amabilis .*.... 291 

Pentstemon lanceolalus . . . . . 147 

Petunia, spe^ • . . . . . . 29 

Phlox imhxvizXSk, figured, 121; imperiaiis, 76 ; Leopoklino, 2S; 

Rodigazi 76 

Plumbago Larpentm ..... figured, 1 

Primula Stuartii . . . • . . 75 


ProBtranthera lasianthuB 


123 


R. 

Rhododendron Brookeanum, 196; gracile, 196; Javanicum var. 
” flavum. 197 ; Javanicum, 291 ; longiflorum, 196 ; Nilagiricum, 
195 ; Standishii, 99 ; verticillatum . . . 

Rosa anemonmdora ...... 

S. 


196 

147 


Salvia gesneriftora, 100; oppositiflora • . . .52,99 

Satyrium aureum ...... 75 

chizanthus retusus, var. albuB . • . figured, 241 

Schwerinia superba . . . . . • 5l 

Sericographus GhieBbreghtiana .... 242 

Sida integerrima ...... 75 

Siphocampylos glandulosus, 166*; manettlaeflorus, 267 ; pubeacens 129 
Sobralia macrantha, var. Bplendens • . . • 6 

Solaudra Isevis . . . • • 28 
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iNm. 


Statioe frutescens • • 

Stanorhynohud cinnabarinui « 
Stigmaphvllon ciliatum • 

Strobilantnus lactatus • • 

Stylidium scandens 

Swainsonia coroniltmfolia 

• • 

■ c 

1 • * 

fstt 

. 129 

» 5 

. 122, 222 
. 99 

, 221 

, 291 


T. 


Teeoma leucoxylon 

Thibaudia microphylla, 28, 147 
Thunbergia Doddsii • 
Thyrsacantbus strictiw . 

Tritonia aurea . 

Tropseolum Smitbii 

• * • 

Pichinchensis, var, glabra 

• • « 

1 222 

. 6 

. 268 

. 147 

figured, 97 
, 197 


y. 


Vaccinium leucostomum 
Veronica axilliflora 

Victoria regia . ♦ . 

Viola lutea 

Vriesia splendens 

w. 

148 

. 52 

figured, 149 
. 138 

. • 197 

Weigela rosea , 

z. 

. 242 

Zauschneria Californica. 

figured, 265 

XUT78TBATIOHS. 



AUamanda Sclicttii . 

Chirita Moonii . . . 

Chrysanthemum, King of Crimsons 

Nancy do Sermet 

Cineraria, Climax , > . 

— Madame Cerito 

Dahlia, Empereur de Maroc . 
Fuchsia speclabilis 
Gloxinia Teuchlerii 
Mitraria coccinea t 
Pelargonium, Defiance 

Hero of Surrey . 

Phlox imbricata . • 

Plumbago Larpentm • 
Schizanlhus retusus, var. albiis . 
Tritonia aurea . . . 

Victoria regia . • 

ZauBohneria Californica 


73 

193 

25 

25 


217 

217 

• 289 ^ 

145/ 

193 

241 

193 

193^ 

121 / 

241 

97 

49 

265' 



I^ondon : FHnted by W, CloV£b and Sona, SUmford-itreet. 


























